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TWENTY TURNING 
POINTS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


This course of history covers the outstanding turning points 
in the stoiy of England from the time of St Augustine to the 
present day The methods of presenting the stones are original 
and novel There are conversations, personal accounts as told 
by imaginary eye-witnesses, vivid monologues and other devices 
which make the history live This course is an alternative one to that 
in Volume IV for children in the last year of the Primary School 



I. SAINT AUGUSTINE AND THE MONKS 


CHILDREN'S 
STORY 

I 

T]ic hand on 
the Century 
Clock points to 
the year a n. 
597, the year 
when Pope 
Grcgoiy sent 
Saint Augustine with forty monks to teach the 
English about J esus Christ. This was the lirst 
great tuming-pomt in the history of England. 
The most famous people in the story are 

I Gregory, a monk in Rome, who after- 
wards became the Popef that is the father 
of the Christians 

2. Saint Augustine who with forty monks 
brought the Christian message to the Angles 
and Saxons. 

3. Ethelbeit, the king of Kent, who 
allowed Augustine and his followers to land 
and preach their message. 

4. Bertha, a Christian princess from Gaul, 
who had become the queen of Ethelbert, 

5 Edwin, king of Northumbria, who look 
for his queen a princess of Kent, and himself 
became a Christian 

6 Paulmus, a priest who preached the 
Christian message to Edwm and the people 
of Northumbria. 

Many years before Gregory became Pope 
he had seen some English boys in the 
slave-market at Rome He was greatly 
struck by their fair faces and a.skcd questions 
about them He was told that the children 
were Angles. "Not Angles but angels," he 
replied. He thought how sad it was that 
such angel-like children should know nothing 
of Christ, so he made up his mind that some 
day he would send missionaries to England 
His chance came when he was made Pope. 
In the year 597 he sent St, Augustine and 
forty monks to Kent. 


How the mm at Auguitoe's ma«on 
might have bMffl told in Hooip. ’ 
our great w.i.. • <rr,t 

out a plan whrli fi-* l.r- ihu'h <4 «'%'r 
since the chA'i wleii 3 ir w < 'triv t j;n 
Forty monk*., lead* 4 I 'V 111' fjo’i'S 
set out to t.iko t hrt‘*twmtv to I 3 a' 3 oei < f 
the Angles .im! Soioni. 
well known, is ,tn i.lmd #'• tl' j3oj»b ,^5 
of Gaul, and MjiaMPd from st h\ 1 j, n8< » 
channel. 

The fmrijile of the id.uid Mr 4 h*ll. 
race, with fait li.iir and I'lu* «'i|f Isav 
do not build line ritirs we iGaii.-ju 
but preft-r to luv m winahn l»l'. m SiifV 
villages. 'Ilu’V ate v%|ju Wij.lnf* 

many giKls, in I'atiuitlar tim w.ii 
Woden, who b.nli*'. tiinit to mvI Jo 
kill. 

We may rraddv under .Mud tb.xt 
Gregory has not gaind t( < .tn- to ■ * nd on << « 
aiies there. It w.i, ihifjnsU lu tisid itA 
willing to trawl m, J.u from ?!»-» . wn 
land, and to risk l«*,(iig tliiir Isw 4"!i' n,’ 
the savage tril«-s. .M»»irtnM. !}<e 
were for a long time iinwillim; to 
them. Lately, howi'V'ir, t!,«(if* bf.sa 

certain hapirnings \Umli 4 m 5.!.. | i|,.. 
Holiness tlie I'ujh* ili.»t nuw t||r tm}.. p, 
send his mission. The hml i-. dnid-d j3,p. 
many kingdoms, and one of 1},, » f 
Ethelbert of Kent, |i,k m.irre d tie’ t !m .tian 
prince.ss Beitlm from (..oi!, .m 4 I- b,, . 
allowed her to l^riiu; ihiistim pn* wiih 
her into his kinedoiit. Mot** ilmn 
he has permitted hi', .ptertt to ji.ne i.p.jsrd' 
a ruined HrItKh tlmnh, fP,},, ,i,,j j,, i,| 
Miutin. whith stand', m lu', i-wu > jj.jhii 
of Canleibury. Wlim llm bi.ne I. <d,f 
Augustine and his p.niv K, ut !i,<v 
will thus have Ibis rb.iKl, .... s,,.,: 

which to begin tlieit woik. 'Ihe kmg n ebn 
willing, for the sake of his tpieen, ftt uel, onie 
the missionaries wlim tlu^v nrnvr iu 
hear what they have to 
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seems favoHftiltle to ffwir enterprise, an4 
tijp thoMsJils of ail fti HI, {'ll with tln'm in 
thnsr great lolventHre." 

IT 

If yoB l»d bMB ttore. Imagine that 
V'>«i .'irr A Saxon ih.-irir living m {'atUrrlmrv 
in the yr.« Ilftr is .m *11 count of the 
inrrfinj* III Saint Augusiitn* ami King 
Kthe!t«»rt ai you might have iuld it: 

" rhcrc have hwri strange hajifwiiings in 
f'antrrlnirv lately. Augustine, ifie ( Itnsliati 
priest fiom Home, h.is airivnl here wiili 
fnrtv other men, monks tliey eall them, whn 
wivir hUiek mlips With IiikkIs. The king 
prnmisetl pi receive them for his ipieen's 
s,ike, hut lest thty shtmltl um- inagie against 
him, he reieivet! the <.trangers in tlie cijK*n 
air. where magic is harmless. Tin* king 
!*at wailing for them on a hilltop iimler a 
spreading tree, with Ins fli.ines gallieml 
about him U w.is a sinking scene to 
watrli t!ie ptotessnm of Idatkiobed men 
siovvlv .isceml ihe hill, singing -is the\ 
e.inie At ilie lie.id w.dked two men, one 
(aiivnii; a I'le.it silver cinss and lie* ollic'r 
a haiitiei on whiih 'vas a p.iiuliiu: of then 
Ma.ltr pelmid llt' M' two i .one Angiisline, 
a tall dnk tu.m, dte's. ii hke the test in a 
hluk gown witli .1 t'udl.- 

The nie«s.i’;i' i.f (his m.ui w.is inln pitted 
to Us .IS he i%e it t hieltv. lie itioniised 
tli.d if we hilhAV hi. faith we sh.ill. win n 
we die, livt fur evt t in .i pkn e t all'sl in .iveii 

flnr kill)' list. Ill d allmlivelv to ,dl llial 
.•\l! 0^•.lme hid to >,iV. he thill eue the 
sir ill *• Is pi nm a‘>a l«i pse »' h th* ii iiies. ,e;e 

{d .dl wlio I 0" d In II I'll I’oi the pii ."•lit 

the kifli; he* r|< I idi d 1 m i< lis.iin faltllfill to 
Ills own gi".!' 

The end o! the rtory. I Iw 

t.oij. 1 rhietMii Hr .Old Aut’si tJiii Ihtu 
le • j)l til p! s!l h'lW Im CMiiV.lt the ii-'f of 
ihe peoid, ist I'j, d'Sid ri. i! m.poiliintfv 
r.une W’l.' n Pdwm, kiu i of N'Miiloiinhii.i, 
the eieil* I kjH 'dojo !ii the nolUi, wished 
to tiittJV h'di* Ihi i!‘* d.oK'hh r, h.thi Uuna.i. 
Hdwm w.ts lam-elf a li'4!h>ii. hot li" 


promised that the. Kentish princess .should 
lx* frre to w'lirsinp as slie chose* ami she 
rmle north taking with her another priest, 
a thin man with a pionnnrnt nosio, who.se 
n.inie w,i5i Ikatihiiiis. He hoped to do for 
the not til what Augustine had done for 
Kent. 

Ills t.'isk svas not easy, for in s.jnt<‘ u{ hi-» 
pre,i<hing .irid yiieen htlu-lhurga's ple.iding, 
lulwin Ii.ul at fust no intention of hecoming 
a t'lnisfian .\s time passed, however, events 
turned out so well for Kdwin, th.it Paiilmus 
derkued th.it (liwi Himself w.is hle.,siug and 
protoeting him, anrl that in return In- 
shoiild give Him hi-, heart and all he had. 
Once a tn.iii attempted to st.th him with a 
poisoned dagger, and the king's life- w.is 
s.iveil by wh.it M'emed to hint a miraile. 
Also, he was victorious over Ins eiieimrs, m 
iwituiilar the king of Wesse-s:. 

At I.ist Kdwiii (Mine to the ImiiiiiK point. 
He stmuiioned Ins th.mes and I.tid the m.Uier 
l-efore them. Slionld they rein.nn he.ithen, 
or giv'o themselves to t okP King .mil wMrrinr.s 
alike decided fm t>od They true down the 
old idols ’I he king himself was baptised 
111 a dniich spcet.dlv Iniilt for the pujposti 
in Ins (Mpit.il of Yolk, and so m.iny of his 
th.iiies followed hw example th.it tlieri' 
were not fonts eiiotigli for the IsipUsms, 
so lii.ii m.my look pl.ue in the riveis, 

'I bus the two kings. KtludlHit of Kent 
and l‘Mv\m of Northundiii.i, iKs.nne 
l hiisti.uis, ,md sitcm, witli their help, tin* 
le-w vv.iv of living spn'.id tliroughnnt 
(lie l.md To d.iv, the tliief lirniies of the 
t lnistlm f.utli in Kngl.md are still to Iw 
loiin-l ill th.il two c.ipitaK r.intethurv, 
wheie live, the Aollhisllop of (‘.Hlfelhui V, 
Old v«ak. the -<at of the Aithbisliop of 
Vfik Wli. n we h.Mi these n.imes we m.iv 
Iliink of the vvoik of those (hire gieat 
piiisf. tiiegoiv, .\tignsliiie atul ikudmus. 

CostBras Saxon Field Workew. Tin* two 
■audt pii lures ted.ivv were drawn ahoul yoo 
y. .Us aijo to ilhisliMte aulunm and winter. 
In the h'ft Ii.irnl, m vviiitt r picture*, the men 
with .is.-s are felling trees and cle.aring the 
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ground, and the cart is being loaded with 
logs of wood. One man is baiefoot, and lias 
set his foot in the tree to lop olf the top 
branches before felling. There aie two oxen 
waiting under the tree, witli I lieu yoke*, 
across their necks, ready when the Ciirl is 
fully loaded to be harnessed to it to pull it 
home.^ The cart is like the old "Scots 
carts” still used in parts of South Afuca 
By it hes a billhook, and over one end is 


linng the f loak of Ijc » t r t t 
seen in ilii* utdU li.uid jn* Jus 
In till' .uiliunn pi< ino' th* n 
< orn. Sl.uting fu.m Jh- I. fi, 
gtasps .1 handful of ih.* raj . 
his licHik to t ut lld ii! tbj. T 
cut his litst haiidfid, .tnti js 
ojicii hand into tin* sgowtuf' 
another gup 'I ht‘ next man 
Ins hack vvlule lookiiui o\t^r h 
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*.(( h'rtv Jh< V ,»r»‘ t*ii with In.tilmt,' 

th'’ (.111 I 111 * lu.m iHXt (n liim lia*- put .i 
fiini dll !»*• >.hrai auil i- tym^ tin* IiukI nr 
kiint, .mil (if till* Iv'l U'.H m* 11, tail' i • < .mvni); 
a in al *•' llsi* tarl, ,(n>i thi* i<th>i h.i*. just 
thinr* h!*. I)' jf I'll ih'* Id, 111 ( nin w.ih iikI 

nil il'i.r f<i {111 I'liillliii 111 tlirdc (iftli*', liill 
Was lift s{,iii«Iiiii;, In i jaunl 

HI* .ai'iW I'l.l’- . I'll lin; •< ,Ui till’ In .1 .{s [ (tlllil 
mi l!»* lti!',ii .luliMi', 

III !lii liii’i' jtuliiir tlif 'vimkiis .Hi- 
ll. mil, r til'll tlmim HI liii* 111 ill iiinli't tli»* 
(t| Sill- (III If is I.ifi '.jiiiir;, f"i 111 '’ 
in til I'llil'i .(fi* 111 li'iwii 1 1(1 V .ill* i.itm.; 
iti'iwn ini.i'l .ui.i \miii'; Ink- wlmh tli«' 
wmii.ui li.is luuucht in thi ims- nish litskil, 
1 In il«‘(k iiiuisil tin n* I k nt tii* in. in li'.iiini'; 
.ly.iiiisf till* I 111 1 ’ .t "si.wni' ikitli" Hi* 
(.iiiii . It !ik«‘ .1 li.r; ni ftnii! nl Inin wk* n in* 
ftcii s tint f'l stiw. full Ilf 'ti<i I mu wlmli 
lu' M ,itlr Is 111 li.itiiifiil . .1 . In is.dk*. lii'Mii tin 


fii'M III' h.is tn w.tlk \(Ty slimly .inrl 
f'lcniv, .uni tlirnw imc h.uitlful tn I'.tcli 
fnntkill till Miwiiu; i loth in.idi* it easy to 
t.uiV till! emu .ind iisn bnlh li.iiiiK ;it tin* 
s.iiiu- tiiiif Until linvs \v< .11 shill t tiinii s 
piillitl up .it tin- w.iist .itui npi'ii .it till' 
snk's Ihi- Wdiii.ui li.ts .1 Inii-'i'i I'.iiwn wliitli 
•-hi' h.is tnlli ‘1 up nvi*r Ini km ns. fm the 

iniim I'f Ihn 111 111 wlimn tlmy sit is d.nnp. 

llii- sfii]. Ilf vvliitr wt.ippmif miiUi tin* In.if 
Is ,l M I.ip Ilf inlilllinll (Intll Mnvntl llkn lllinll, 
pfiili.ihh iii.nli nf tin- liliins nf nnltln nr 
llrinp,' it Wnlllil In* lilivull hinliMl till SlIIl, 
wiiiti ,tml t.uii hh'.K liul It. I'lii' UiiMil is 
.1 l!il\t\Ui' nf U'l.ilils l.itln'l iii.ilsrlv t;rnillltl 
lit li.iinl tpii Ills, III jiiih.ips ,it till* iii.innr 
null It w.u li.iknd mull I .t pot Imiintl 
111 Iml wunii .nil., tn in .i nl.iv nt hink 
uvi'tl 111, ill il hy Wninl. lliu li'il nf Uu* 
I'.iitwhi 1 1 w.is pinh.ihK ml i .nth (imn n\itlt‘l 
luhhi'il up with i;ii.isi 


TEACHING NOTES 


1 . CoHtume Roman British. .\s siiinc 
ji fuiiiin 1. liknlv (n lit* iiuuk- tn tlm Knni.m 
niiup.tfinu nf Itut.uii tlm picluic nii Urn 
iji St )*,»■’(■ s\ ill 111 imlpltil 

I hi' f.iiiiiK I. tvpu.il nf tlm Kniiuin 
I nlmii ts ni till* pi 1 Kill ' 11 m l.ulv wc.us 
it lu I Wriisl .1 m.it Iittli' hnm.'-wifn's lull 
willi htnii/i' Ml* sms, thuiiMi’ .uul kmvi s, 
.m»i .1 lim iittl'* SI nht h’.ithi’i piiisc Shi' 
h.C' h' t n '''Wiiu; with .» tiiu', Inmi/i' lunlli'. 
Ihl 1 - ,*thi| ’.)jni I . lu i|i\ pumhni.Ulil s, \Mi, 
HI uiiilm h* ttniild \w ,11 -.luiily Ir.itlmr 
Iji I. Vl ith f I nil ' ' ' > 1 ' '■ 

'till hits'* ftmii I* 111. nil nf thf i.lUli - 1 Intll 
,1 lll.JUnihll' nSil 'nSMl. Ills ' .llllkll , .III' 
i>t ti'.'j !• (tlui With 'li.tp , IK li ,is iiinilmu 
tnv w> a 111 till -niiin.ii *i*\M(it th.il tlit* 
hill kk . tt.ililii hi* 1.1 himi/i I Ilm sii.ip (if 
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MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


CoSTDME — R oman British 


3 sf Thane There have been strange 
happenings here, my friend, while you have 
been away Augustine, the Christian priest, 
has arrived here with forty other men, 
monks they call them, who wear black 
robes with hoods Their heads are shaved 
on the top 

2nd Thane. Shaved on the top? That 
must look strange Why do they do that? 


1st Thane. I hear that on the day men 
become monks their heads are shaved to 
remind them always of the Crown of their 
Master 

2nd Thane And was the king friendly 
towards these men? 

1st Thane Yes, he was quite friendly. 
As you know, he had promised to receive 
them for the queen’s sake, and so he did 




TURNING POINTS IN 

At first he was afraid, as we all were, lest 
they should use magic against us. His 
Witan advised him to receive the strangers 
m the open air, where magic can do no 
harm 

znA Tham A very good plan I wish I 
had been there to see' 

1st Thane It was a wonderful sight The 
kmg sat waiting for them on a hilltop 
under a spreading tree, with us gathered 
lound to protect him We were most 
curious to see these men who had journeyed 
so far to brmg us their message Presently 
we heard the sound of singing, and slowly 
up the hill towards us came the procession 
of black-rohed men, chanting as they 
came. You never heard such beautiful 
singmg First one line would take it up 
and then the other Our folk-songs round 
the fire in winter are nothing to it 
2nd Thane Is that really so'* And yet 
our singing is loud and hearty But go on 
Tell me more 

xsi Thane Well, at the head of the 
procession walked two men, one carrying 
a great silver cross and the other a banner 
bearing a painting of Jesus Christ, who, 
they say, was nailed to a great wooden cross 
and died there Behind these two came 
Augustine himself. He was a tall, dark man, 
dressed like the rest in a black gown with a 
girdle He had a kind, gentle face and 
walked upright with a firm step When 
the procession reached the hilltop he came 
forward and stood before the king Then 
he spoke strange thmgs to us 
2nd Thane What did he say? 
isi Thane He said that his God was 
the God of love, and not a warrior, like our 
war-gods He pronused that, if we obey 
Him, when we die we shall live for ever in 
a place called heaven 

2nd Thane And what did the king say 
to that'’ 

isl Thane He listened to all that 
Augustme had to tell Then he told the 
strangers that he himself had no mind to 
forsake his gods, but that smee the monks 
came in peace and promised everlasting hfe 
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to his people, they might stay to preach 
their message to any who would hsten 

2nd Thane What do you think of it 
yourself? 

1st Thane I? Well, at first I found it 
strange, for I have always held that a man’s 
first care must be to live and fight for himself 
and his family But I watched Augustine 
and his monks as they went quietly about 
their daily work, and I saw how they never 
thought of themselves, but gave aU their 
time to the service of others It seemed to 
me better to live at peace with our neighbours 
than to hate them and fight them Besides, 

I would wiUmgly live for ever m heaven 
So I was baptised with water and I am 
now a Christian 

2ni Thane And what does the king 
think now? 

1st Thane He is pleased at the change. 
He thmks that by this new teachmg his 
people will be less warlike and easier for 
him to rule. So many are eager to learn 
that there are not enough teachers to 
explam the new way of hfe to them, and 
Augustine has had to send to Rome for 
more I think it will not be long before the 
prayers of our lady the queen are answered, 
and Kmg Etlielbert himself will become 
a Christian 

2nd Thane I should like to meet this 
great man to hear more of this message 
which offers so much 

xst Thane. Come with me. I will take 
you to him 

3 . The missionaries. — Soon at Canterbury 
there was a school where men were trained 
to become monks Besides the missionaries 
from Rome there were others living m 
Wales, Ireland and Scotland One of these, 
a saintly British monk called Aidan, came 
from Iona in Scotland and set up a monastery 
at Lindisfame, off the Northumbrian coast 
This little island thus came to be called 
Holy Island 

From this monastery Aidan and his monks 
taught the gospel to the people of Northum- 
bria After some time, in the year a d 664, 





PICTURE SUMMARY 

1. Gregory was a Roman 
priest. 

2. He likened the Angles In 
the slave-market to angels. 

3. King Ethelbert waits for 
Saint Augustine. 

4. Augustine preaches to the 
king. 

5. Augustine uses the wooden 
church of St. Martin at 
Canterbury. 

6. England is divided into 
many kingdoms. 

7. Paulinus goes to North- 
umbria. 

8. Edwin of Northumbria is 
saved from an assassin's 
•dagger. 


4[ 9. Edwin becomes a Christian. 6 
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It was agreed that the English Church should 
be joined with the Roman Church and obey 
the Pope. 

In many parts of England monasteries 
were built Besides preaching, the monks 
worked on the land, ploughing, sowing, 
reaping and minding cattle and sheep They 
built churches, wrote books, and taught m 
schools They did paintmg, wood-carving, 
metal work, carpentry, weavmg, tailormg, 
tannmg of leather, and much more besides. 
They were more learned than most people, 
and from their example the English found 
out new ways of domg their own work. 

4 . The priests. — As the monks lived in 
monasteries a priest was needed for almost 


every village. When a priest came to a 
village he set up a wooden cross round which 
the people would stand to hear him Then, 
later, he got his followers to build a church 
m which to worship It was at first a simple 
wooden house, dimly lighted from the door 
or through slits in the walls, and without 
seats. 

Every priest had a share in the fields of 
a village, and his cows, sheep and pigs fed 
with the others Later on, every villager 
had to pay the priest a tenth or tithe of his 
own corn, and one in ten of his new Iambs 
and calves. By this means the priest was 
able to help the sick and the poor and give 
his whole workmg-time to caring for the 
people of his parish 


II. KING ALFRED AND THE DANES 


CHILDREN’S 
STORY 

I 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock now pomts 
to the year 878, 
the year in which 
a famous king, 
Alfred the Great, 
hammered the Danish invaders m a very 
fierce battle and made peace with Guthrum, 
a notable Danish leader 

The chief people m the story are 
I. Alfred, always known as Alfred the 
Great, on account of his skill as a soldier, 
of his good way of life and the notable 
things he did for the welfare of the Enghsh 
people 

2 Guthrum, a notable leader of the Danes, 
who won many battles agamst the English, 
but was at last defeated by Alfred at Ethan- 
dune Peace was made and Guthrum became 
a Christian. 


Pnnee Alfred was greatly enjoymg him- 
self That night there had come to the 
hall a tall bearded thane who, after the 
evenmg meal, began to tell stories as they 
all sat at the fireside 

Marvellous stones they were, too The 
thane, it seemed, had recently been in 
battle with some foemen whom he called 
Vikmgs — ^men from the camps, rovers and 
pirates — he explained to the small boy, 
and he then went on to tell all he knew 
of these dreaded warriors. 

They came, he said, from the wild parts 
of the world — ^from Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark Long shallow boats about seven 
feet deep bore them everywhere. They 
were great sailors and merciless pirates 
They had been worrymg England for many 
years, safiing up rivers, leavmg their beached 
boats under guard, and then ranging the 
countryside for plunder. Nothing was sacred 
to them, not even the churches, for, being 
heathen, the Danes cared nought for holy 
men or holy places The priests they slew, 
the churches they stripped to the walls. 
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And they were cruel. Every village they 
encountered was burned after the inhabi- 
tants, men, women and children, had been 
put to the sword. 

“But what hke of men are they? ” asked 
Alfred, deeply interested. 

Tall and fair were these Danes, it seemed, 
and mighty fighters The best armed of 
them wore mad coats, helmets with strange 
wmgs or even horns, and on their arms 
gold ornaments. Then, too, they earned 
great axes with which they were able to 
spht a man from the crown to the waist. 
When brought to bay, the Danes formed a 
great shield-nng; shoulder to shoulder they 
stood while over the locked shields the 
axes flashed murderously. Usually the Danes 
proved a match for any force the English 
could put mto the field, but sometimes they 
were beaten, and then, said the thane, they 
died as warriors should, fightmg until death 
claimed them. 

Such was Alfred’s first idea of these 
Vikings who, smee about the year 800, had 
been raiding the English coasts By the 
time he grew to manhood, however, the 
Danes had ceased to be mere raiders they 
had determined to conquer England, and 
indeed by 871 they were masters of North- 
umbria and most of the Midlands Only 
Wessex stood m the way of complete con- 
quest. "And surely," thought the Danes, 
" Wessex will not he hard to subdue ” 

But they were wrong The little boy 
who, at the fireside, had drunk m tales of 
Erie the Bald and Harold the Skull Splitter 
was now king of Wessex and, what is more, 
a king who did not know what defeat meant. 
At first Alfred was no match for the Danes. 
London, Winchester, all fell mto their hands. 
Soon there was no army in the field agamst 
them and the dismayed English heard the 
grave news that their kmg had vanished 
and no man knew where he was 

Actually, Alfred was hidden m the marshes 
of Athelney, where he laid plans for a great 
mass attack on Guthrum, the Danish leader. 


Silently his few trusted messengers made 
their way to different parts of Wessex 
They spread the news that the king was 
well and that at a certain time his faithful 
subjects were to gather in a named place 
Spies crept like snakes about the Danish 
camps From them Alfred learned the 
strength of their armies and — what did his 
heart good to hear — that they were growing 
careless At last the day came From his 
hidmg place Alfred emerged suddenly 
Quickly his nobles came to Ins side With- 
out warnmg they fell on the Danes at 
Ethandune A rout followed The Danes 
hurried into their camp, fortified with wood 
and earth Round this the English drew 
their lines tight, so that soon the starving 
Danes offered to submit They would go 
away, they would leave Wessex alone, they 
would do anythmg Alfred agreed, but he 
had some terms of his own the Danes must 
live for the future north of Watlmg Street 
and they must become Chiistians 

U 

If you had been there. —Imagine that 
you had been fightmg for Kmg Alfred Here 
IS an account of his victory as you might 
have written it after you had returned home • 
“To-day is an occasion of great rejoicing in 
England. His Majesty, Kmg Alfred, has 
concluded a treaty with Guthrum, the leader 
of the Danes, whom he recently completely 
defeated at Ethandune Guthrum knelt 
before the king, and, putting his hands 
between those of his conqueror, swore to be 
his man Better still, he has promised to 
become a Christian, and he and Ins men are 
shortly to be baptised By the terms of this 
treaty, which was made at Chippenham,?- 
the land is to be divided between us and the 
Danes, and in this way it will at last be poss- 
ible for the two peoples to live peaceably 
together We English are to keep Wessex, 
Sussex, Kent and the western half of Mercia , 
the remamder of England, as far north as the 
Tees, will be under Danish rule and law 


caU^X Wedmore, so that the treaty is usuaU 



PICTURE SUMMARY 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 , 


Prince Alfred hears about 
the Danes. 

The lands from which they 
came. 

A Danish warrior. 

A Danish dragon ship. 

An English hut similar to 
that in which King Alfred 
hid. 

Guthrum kneels before 
King Alfred. 


Teachers came from afar. 

Books were written. 

A statue of King Alfred 
stands at Winchester. 
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We of Wessex, and all Englishmen as well, 
owe great gratitude to our king, for he has 
saved Wessex from the Danes, and in savmg 
Wessex he has saved England too If the 
Danes had taken Wessex they would soon 
have held all England. On the slope of the 
chalk hill near Ethandune, a great white 
horse, was long, long ago cut in the turf. It 
now marks the place where the king won his 
famous victory' over the Danes.” 

Conversatioa piecei between a monk and 
a thane, when King Alfred died in the year 
yoo 

Thane. This is a sad day for England. 
When shall we have such another ruler as 
King Alfred? I can hardly believe that be 
is dead. I must go to Wmchester to see his 
tomb in the minster there 

Monk He was a great warrior and a great 
teacher. 

Thane He certainly was a great warrior. 
How he hammered the Danes 1 "When he had 
saved Wessex from them, he set about mak- 
ing it safe from all enemies. We thanes are 
now well-armed with swords, spears and 
shields Look at my steel shurt It wdl turn 
the blow of the heaviest sword thrust Do 
you remember how our kmg called on us 
to make our towns into burghs? We dug 
ditches round them and built strong wooden 
stockades on the earth that was thrown up. 
We built defences, too, along the coast and 
on the nver banks, and the Danes soon 
karnt that it did not pay to attack our well- 
protected lands Then the kmg built us 
ships so that we need not fear to attack the 
enemy by sea before they ever reached our 
shores. He was as wise in piannmg as he 
was brave m battle 

Mmk. To me the greatest work which 
the king did for England was his care for 
learning. During those dark days when the 
Danes ravaged the land, men forgot all 
that they had ever learned, and when at last 
the Danes left Wessex there were only a 

few pnests left who could read a page of 
Latin. r 6 

Thane. That was not much loss I 


Monk You are wrong there, brother. A 
man who knows no Latm cannot read the 
services of the Church. Nor can he talk 
to the men of other lands, for Latm is the 
only language common to all the world. 
King Alfred did his country the greatest 
of all services when he gathered learned 
men to him wherever they could be found — 
Enghshmen, Welshmen and even strangers 
from beyond the seas Then he opened 
schools again in which these learned men 
gave lessons in the Latin tongue 

Thane I think he did a greater work 
than that when he rendered many of those 
same Latin books into our own English 
tongue For all your love of Latin, my 
fnend, it is not the speech of the common 
people, and our kmg’s heart longed that 
they, too, should have the chance to read 
and write. My son learnt his letters in one 
of the schools which the kmg set up for his 
thanes, and now he can read and write, 
which is more than I can do 

Monk. Kmg Alfred did a great service 
to the nation, too, when he ordered us 
monks to write the Chronicle of the land 
from the earhest times Then, there was 
the just Code of Laws, which he caused to 
be made 

Thane It is a wonder to me how the kmg 
found time for ah the work he did as kmg, 
warrior, schoolmaster and lawgiver. 

Monk. He gave up his whole time to the 
service of God and his country, I knew 
him weE, and though his health was not 
good he never spared himself, but worked 
hard, setting out his day so that every 
hour had its appointed task. 

Thane. And yet he was not altogether 
a bookish man. for he was fond of hunting 
and hawkmg, and smgmg m the mead-hall 
^itei the feast. And how he loved travellers* 
tales 1^ I can see hum now sittmg by the fire 
listening to an old seaman who told him 
tales of the north lands His notebook 
was on his knee, and m it he would write 
down what the old man said, so that he 
himself might write it m a book for his 
people to read. 
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Monk In our monastery we have the 
book in which he wrote that story There 
IS another book there, too, which the kmg 
wrote, and in it he says "My will was to 
live worthily so long as I lived, and after 


my hfe to leave, to them that should come 
after, my memory in good works " He has 
done as he said. He was truly a great kmg. 
I do not doubt that in after ages men will 
speak of him as "Alfred the Great ” 


TEACHING NOTES 


The Northmen. — ^The followmg points are 
important 

(i) Geography settled for the North- 
men that they should be rovers and 
fighters. There was too much rock and 
sand about Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark for the inhabitants to thrive upon 
agriculture On the other hand the creeks 
and fiords, excellent natural harbours, 
invited ship-buildmg and adventure on the 
seas 


(2) Most probably the reasons why the 
Northmen began their unceasing forays were 
(a) that the population was growing too 
quickly for the space available, and {b) 
there was a shortage ot food supplies 

(3) The pupils should be informed that 
the Northmen went to other places besides 
England They visited Scotland, Ireland, 
Iceland, Greenland and even North America. 
Some went to the Mediterranean, and others, 
by Russian rivers, to the Black Sea. 


III. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


CHILDREN’S 
STORY 

I 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock now pomts 
to the year 1066, 
the year in which 
England was 
conquered for 
the last tune by foreigners In that year 
Duke WiUiam of Normandy landed with a 
great army at Pevensey. He defeated the 
English under their kmg Harold at a place 
called Hastings, and soon became king of 
England 

The chief people m the story are 
I Edward the Confessor, the last but one 
of the Saxon line of kings, who promised 
that Duke WiUiam of Normandy should 
succeed him to the English throne 



2 Harold, the last of the Saxon line of 
kmgs, who reigned for a few months He 
was slam at the battle of Hastings, 1066. 

3 William the Conqueror, so called 
because he conquered England for the 
Normans He defeated the English at the 
battle of Hastings and then shared the land 
among his Norman followers 

4. Tostig, brother of Harold, who joined 
with Hardrada of Norway to win Northum- 
bria from Earl Morcar 

In the year 959 there came to the throne 
a king in whose reign there was so little 
fighting that he was called Edgar the 
Peaceful 

Unluckily for the peace of England, 
powerful ealdormen, or earls as the Danes 
called them, had arisen They had wide 
lands and large armies of their own. Some- 
times they refused to take their armies to 
fight for the king, and they frequently 
quarrelled among themselves. 
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As the English had never made good roads 
in the country, it was not easy for the kmg 
with his followers to move quickly from 
place to place to enforce his will He had 
to trust his earls, and some were not worthy 
of his trust. 

After Edgar’s death, the Danes saw that 
the English were not united, and they agam 
harried the land, killing, plundering and 
burning as the Vikings had done in earlier 
times. One king, Ethelred the Unready, 
tried to buy them off The tax which he put 
upon his people for this money is called 
Danegeld But, of course, the Danes soon 
came for more. For thirty years they 
troubled the country, till at last one of them, 
Canute, kmg of Denmark, became king of 
England also. For eighteen years he ruled 
England well and gave her peace. His two 
sons who followed him on the throne were 
bad, usele.ss kings, and all were glad when 
in the year 1042 another English king, 
Edward the Confessor, came to the throne 
Edward was a saintly man but unfit to 
check the unruly earls His mother was a 
Norman and he had been brought up in 
Normandy, a part of France which had been 
settled by Northmen 

The Normans had learned much from the 
people of France and they spoke in Norman- 
French Some of their warriors, called 
knights, had learnt to fight on horseback, 
their builders of castles and churches were 
famed throughout Europe, their clergy were 
pious and learned; their traders travelled 
far Edward filled his court with Normans, 
one became Archbishop of Canterbury and 
another Bishop of London, Norman traders 
were free to go anywhere in England, and 
no doubt, many looked with, greedy eyes on 
the land and hoped one day to make it their 
own The chance soon came When Edward 
died in 1066, a powerful earl, Harold of 
Wessex, was elected king by the Witan and 
crowned at Westminster Abbey, which had 
liecn recently completed by the pious 
Edward. Harold’s reign was very brief 

As soon as William of Normandy heard the 
news of Harold’s coronation, he claimed the 


throne of England He said that Edward 
the Confessor had promised him the crown, 
and that Harold also had made a promise 
to him Some time before, Harold had been 
shipwrecked off the coast of Normandy, and 
William had kept him a prisoner until he 
solemnly swore to help William win the 
English throne after Edward’s death The 
Duke received a sacred banner from the 
Pope, and with it the Pope’s blessing on 
his enterprise. 

During the sprmg and summer of 1066, 
William gathered together a large army of 
nobles and adventurers and a great fleet of 
ships. Harold prepared his bodyguard, his 
thanes and the peasants of the southern 
counties Shortly before the landing of 
Wdham news was brought to Harold that 
his brother Tostig had joined with a noted 
sea rover, Hardrada of Norway, and that 
they were raidmg Yorkshire Harold hast- 
ened northwards, calhng out the peasants 
on his way, to help the northern earls Edwin 
and Morcar. He won a great battle at 
Stamford Bridge m which Tostig and 
Hardrada were slam 

While Harold and his army were feastmg 
at York to celebrate the victory, a messenger 
arrived with the news that the Normans 
had landed at Pevensey on the Sussex coast 
Tired as his men were, there was nothing 
for them to do but to hurry back to the 
south. Edwin and Morcar, however, the 
earls whom Harold had saved, would do 
nothing in return In this great trial of 
strength between two peoples the Enghsh 
were divided and did not join in one army 
to oppose the Normans 

On October 14, 1066, a great battle was 
fought near Hastings in which the Normans 
were victorious and the Enghsh kmg Harold 
was killed by an arrow. 

II 

If you had been there. — Imagine that you 
are a Norman living in Normandy about 
seven years after the battle of Hastings. 
Here is an account of Duke "William’s con- 
quest as you might have told it 
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"It IS now seven years smce our great 
Duke William became king of England It 
IS well known how he set out to conquer the 
country, but it was no unjust attack He 
was the lawful heir to the throne by birth, 
by the wish of the late King Edward the 
Confessor of England, and also by the 
promise of the oath-breaker, Harold 

“ The fleet which sailed across the Channel 
numbered only four short of seven hundred 
ships They carried 40,000 knights, archers 
and men-at-arms, together with their equip- 
ment^ — ^hauberks, helmets and shields, horses 
for the knights, six-foot bows and three-foot 
arrows for the archers, spears and axes for 
the men-at-arms What a grand sight it 
was I At the head of the army, as it went 
on board, waved a banner specially blessed 
by his Hohness the Pope 

“ The army landed unopposed at Pevensey, 
for at the time the English kmg, Harold, 
was away fighting in the north. The Duke 
was the last man to step ashore, and as he 
did so he slipped and fell on his face Then 
was shown the quick wit of our great leader, 
for as he sprang to his feet he held out his 
hands, full of English soil, and cried gaily 
to his men, ‘See, I have seized this land 
with my hands, and as far as it extends it 
IS mine — it is yours ’ It is little wonder 
that our soldiers will follow such a man 
anywhere 

"The English kmg hurried southwards, 
gathering a large force as he went Then 
he offered battle against our army, which 
was encamped at Hastings William sent 
him a message promising to leave him all 
his lands if he would give up the kingdom 
peaceably Harold refused the terms and 
the armies prepared for battle 

"The fight was fierce, and lasted all day 
At first the advantage went to the English. 
Once the cry was raised that WiUiam was 
slam, but pulling off his helmet he showed 
his face, crying, ' Here I am, alive, and please 
God we shall win yet ’ The tide of battle 
was turned by a clever trick of our great 
leader He ordered one wing of his army to 
turn and fly as if defeated Many of the 


Enghsh, completely deceived, broke their 
shield-wall to pursue them, and our horse- 
men then charged and easily overcame them 
They made one last rally around their 
standard, but Harold himself was slain by 
an arrow which pierced his eye The English 
still left fought on tiH nightfall, when the 
remamder fled to the woods William caused 
an abbey to be built at the spot where the 
battle was fought It is known to the 
English as Battle Abbey 

“Following his victory, William marched 
slowly by way of Dover and Canterbury 
towards London. The garrison of Dover 
Castle gave up the keys to him without 
a fight The chief men of London were 
willmg to accept William as kmg, and 
on Christmas Day he was crowned at 
Westmmster Abbey 

"The kmg then set about becoming 
master of all England He showed kind- 
ness to all who obeyed him, but behaved 
with seventy to those who withstood 
his will Certain parts of the country, m 
particular the land between the Humber 
and the Tees, were so rebellious that he 
was obliged to lay a large part of the 
district waste and to put to death all who 
dwelt there 

“In order to keep the peace, he has had 
wooden ‘castles' or keep-towers built at 
every port, every important town, every 
mam road and every good ford In these 
towers the kmg has placed some of the 
Norman barons and knights who crossed 
the sea with him and fought so bravely 
for him. They are to act as wardens to 
keep the peace, and m return the king 
allows them to gam what they can from the 
lands over which they rule More and more 
nobles and knights continue to come over from 
Normandy to help the kmg and to enjoy 
the great rewards which he offers 

"Those who would like more details of 
the way m which King William took his 
kingdom will be interested m a magnificent 
piece of embroidery, at present being made 
at Bayeux, which tells the whole story in 
pictures ” 
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Costume — ^Norman Times 


Costume — ^Nonnan Times.— The two small switching either side of their faces. The 
pictures below are taken from an old manu- plough is probably a piece of timber cut and 
script The first shows men’s costume, tnmmed so that the sharp pointed end 
cloaks and tunics, drawn in the smooth (perhaps covered with metal to save wear) 
curving style admired by artists of the time, cuts through the soil, while the flat bottom 
In the second small drawing one man is and sides press the earth aside in an open 
sowing gram, whilst the other is driving furrow. The sower wears a short-skirted 
two oxen in a plough. The goad reaches tunic that reaches to his knees and a soft 
their heads, and the animals are guided by cap pulled over his head to keep the hair 




PICTURE SUMMARY 


I. Duke William has had bad 
news. 


2. He remembers Harold’s 
promise. 

3. He gathers armed warriors, 

4 Many ships are built. 

5. When the Normans land 
near Hastings Harold is at 
Stamford Bridge. 


6. Harold makes a stand 
against the Normans. 

7. Harold is slain by an arrow. 

8. William is crowned King 
of England. 

9. He has many keep-towers 
built. 



Plate III 
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from blowing into his eyes The second 
man goes bare-legged and barefoot down 
the soft, earth furrow 

These aie country people, working on 
the land and living in huts. In the big picture, 
the modem artist shows the people who 
hved in the castle The man on the left 
wears a linen shirt under a warm, russet 
woollen gown, and a loose cloak, it was 
shaped in a circle and for ceremonies, 
elaborately embroidered. In this case it is 
a blanket-like wrap for wear in the draughty 
hall 

His lady also wears her most homely 
gown of brown russet; it is of the warm 
woollen cloth made from the wool of their 
own sheep on the estate She has embroid- 
dered her gown in blue and her plain head- 
wrap of pure fine white linen looks very 
simple, it had taken her quite a long time 
to put this on, so as to get the folds adjusted 
at the most becoming angle. Her long, dark 
hair IS bound up with blue, silken wrappings, 
cunningly coiled out at the ends so as to 
make her long plaits appear even thicker 
and longer She is spinning with distaff and 
spindle as she goes about. 

The boy on the right is obviously off for 


a day in the woods, and has exactly tbe 
same plain woollen tunic and cloth hose 
that any of the men on the estate could 
wear. His costume is better finished, and 
his womenfolk have given it bands of simple 
embroidery to strengthen the neck and hem 
The cloth for this tunic would be like any 
modem home-spun woollens and his shoes 
of tough leather secured by ties of leather 
or wooden buttons on the outside His thick 
brown hair is combed forward, he has a 
hawk on a strong leather glove on his wrist, 
and he is brown and tanned for he ridesl 
hunts, swims in the river, eats one large 
good meal a day (with only bread and 
cheese if hungry in between meals) and 
never spends more than an hour over books 
if he can avoid it 

The dog on the left is a big, grlz,^ly grey 
wolfhound and is more heavily built (like 
the old English mastiff) than the later Irish 
wolfhound The white dog is rather popular 
with hunters, for he is seen easily. The 
hawk is hooded to keep him quiet and the 
little knob on top is the handle to pull 
the hood off, so that the bird’s feathers are 
not puUed out by pinching hold of them 
through the cloth of the hood. 


TEACHING NOTES 


Conversahon piece. — Let us imagine that tn 
English peasants are talking about William 
plan for preparing his Domesday Book 
isi Peasant Why were you not at yoi 
ploughing to-day, neighbour? 

2nd Peasant. Because I had to go rour 
with the bailiff to help him measure oi 
lands and count our cattle and ploughs 
1st Peasant It is some new plan of tl 
Conqueror, so I hear 
2nd Feasant Yes, he needs more mone 

and so we must pay more taxes Once m 

paid Danegeld to keep away the Danes. Br 
now. though there are no Danes, we mu< 
pay the Danegeld to satisfy King William. 
1st Peasant I suppose they chose yo 


because you are one of the oldest men ra 
the village. 

2nd Peasant Yes, they wanted to know 
what happened in the days of King Edward 

^ remember 

Who held the manor m King Edward's day? 
How much was it worth then? And then 
many more questions as to what there is 
on it now how many ploughs, the number 
ot men and women who work on the land- 
even the number of pigs, sheep and cattle! 
there was nothing more to tell by the time 
all the questions were answered 
1st Peasant I think that the king ought 
to be ashamed to count the very cattle m 
Ills land It will mean more taxes for my 
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lord to pay, and then he will demand more 
of our labour and our goods. Hasn’t it been 
hard enough to sweat from sunrise to sunset 
for our Nonnan overlords for these last 
twenty years? England has suffered greatly 
at their hands 

2nd Peasant That is true For us the 
commg of the Normans, and the way the 
nobles have worked us and taken our property 
has been hard Still, Kmg William has done 
many good things for us which our English 
kings could never do 

IS? Peasant. Indeed? Tell me one good 
thing that he has done for us 

2nd Peasant. Well, we have only one 
kmg. When I was a boy Earl Godwm ruled 
the south, and Earl Edwin ruled the north, 
and the king ruled nobody. Now we have 
peace No baron, be he ever so powerful, 
dare fight the king And has he not put 
down dl thieves and law-breakers? Why, 
if you had a bag full of gold you could travel 
throughout the land and come to no harm. 

1st Peasant That is true, but I hate bemg 
ordered to do this and ordered to do that 
My lord orders me to work on his manor 
The Curfew bell orders me to cover my fire and 
sleep at 8 o’clock. Now our Norman bishops 
say all men must go to church on Sundays, 
and if not we shall be hauled before the 
Church court and, as likely as not, whipped. 


2nd Peasant. Oh well' That is not so 
hard It is good to rest on Sunday and I 
like to go to church. 

is^ Peasant I remember the time before 
WiUiam brought his bishops here that we 
could do as we pleased on Sundays Then, 
look how we have to work day m and day 
out for our lord Is that right? 

2nd Peasant How else should we live? We 
have a share of the crops and a share of the 
meadow lands And does he not fight for us? 

1st Peasant He fights for the king He 
must or he will lose his manor Then, if 
the king calls, I must hurry to the church 
for my arms and leave home for the battle 
2nd Peasant That is nothing to grumble 
at My father had to fight for his thane, 
and he had to fight for the king It is all 
the same Men must be ready to fight or we 
shall have some baron ravaging round again 
1st Peasant One thing more Is it fair 
that no man dare take a bit of firewood, or 
kill a boar or a hare or any wild creature 
m the forest? 

2nd Peasant Hush' It’s unwise to talk 
of such thmgs Our Norman masters are 
great hunters. They kill the deer and the 
boar and fly their hawks It is said that 
the king loves the tall deer as if he were 
their father, and we do well to remember 
it Let us go back to our ploughing 


IV. KING JOHN AND THE CHARTER 


CHILDREN’S 
STORY 

I 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock now points 
to the year 1215, 
the year in 
which King John 
granted the 
Great Charter which promised just rule to 
the English people 


Kmg John was the worst ruler England 
has ever known. He was a man with such 
a terrible temper that at times he acted as 
though he were insane 

Conversation piece.- — Let us imagine how 
some men hvmg m the reign of John 
might have taUced about the kmg’s wrong- 
domg. 

IN THE VILLAGE 

Merchant Tell me, friend, is this the way 
to the monastery? 
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Pmsani. Go straight on, and you will see 
it through the trees. But I doubt if the 
abbot will want your cloth to-day, 
Merchant. And why not, pray? 

Peasant. It is but a few days since the 
king's men were here and took from him a 
huge sum of money. No man knows how 
much gold the monasteries have been forced 
to give Some say a hundred thousand pounds 
Merchant. In the towns it is the same 
Every rich man must pay, the Jews especi- 
ally, for they have the most wealth If they 
will not pay they are imprisoned and tor- 
tured till they do 

Peasant. I do not like the way the Jews 
trade, but it is a wicked thing to torture 
any man. 

Merchant There is little trade now, for 
men who have lost much money do not care 
to spend what is left 

Peasant What does the king do with all 
the wealth he takes? It does not win him 
success in battles 

Merchant No, indeed' In three years he 
has lost us nearly all the land we once held 
in France All that nch trade we had is lost 
to ns But how does the king’s wav hurt 
you? 

Peasant. The most grievous thing is the 
curse laid on our land now the churches are 
shut. When Sunday comes round, and no 
bells ring and there are no services in the 
church, It seems as if the very gates of 
heaven are shut against us 
Merchant. This is indeed a grievous thmg. 
Peasant My son Gurth was married in 
the churchyard and our little grand-daughter 
was baptised in the porch 
Merchant Be patient, fnend The great 
barons will not much longer endure the 
king s tyranny His foreign sheriffs demand 
such taxes from them that they are made 
beggars His foreign judges force them to 
pay unjust fines. But I hear that some of 
you have become freemen. 

Peasant Yes, that is true So earnest is 
the king to get money for his foreign soldiers 
that some villagers have bought their free- 
dom with their scanty savings 


Merchant What do the manor lords think 
of this matter? 

Peasant. It is very displeasing to thern 
to lose the work of those who have for so 
long ploughed and sowed and harvested 
their land 

Merchant. So the kmg displeases all I 
must hurry away to the monastery 

AT THE MONASTERY 

Abbot Welcome, my friend I am glad to 
see you, but I fear that we can do no busi- 
ness to-day. 

Merchant I was afraid that this was a 
bad time to come on business I suppose 
the king’s men have taken much from 
you 

Abbot. That they have Much more than 
we can spare. It is hard to find any good 
word to say of our kmg 

Merchant If all the tales men teU of him 
are true he is a wicked man They say that 
he broke his father’s heart by plotting against 
him And then he tried to win his brother 
Richard’s land, when he was fighting in the 
Holy Land 

Abbot. We must be patient, friend, and 
pray that he wiU mend his ways 

Merchant There is little hope of that He 
has a most terrible temper even to madness 
If he had his own young nephew Arthur 
murdered, as men say he did, there will never 
be peace in his heart 

Abbot. He can confess his deeds and 
repent. 

Merchant True, he can But will he? 
Does he not seize the barons’ castles and take 
their children as hostages? We merchants 
will stand by the barons. What will you 
clergy do, my lord abbot? 

Abbot We shall do as our Holy Father 
the Pope directs us 

Merchant. I hear that the Pope has 
ordered King Philip of France to come 
against us 

Abbot. I trust that may not be It would 
be a very dreadful thing to have a war in 

this land I am hopeful that the king will 
yield 
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Merchant So am I. But we must be pre- 
pared, for if the French do come we shall 
hardly know on whose side to fight Good 
day, my lord abbot 

Ahlot Good day, my friend Peace be 
with you 

n 

The sealmg oi the Chatter.— We can tell 
from this conversation some of the misdeeds 
of King John He heavily taxed the people 
and spent the money in maintainmg bands 
of armed retainers who were a terror to the 
countryside He gave high offices to un- 
worthy foreigners, who in the courts punished 
offenders severely and collected heavy fines 
for the king There were a few rebellions 
which were immediately crushed, the rebels 
being punished with horrible cruelty StiU 
worse in the eyes of many people, John, 
who appeared too lazy to fight, had lost 
Normandy and other large possessions in 
France. He then greatly offended the Pope 
by refusing to accept Stephen Langton, a 
pious and learned man, as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The Pope, as head of the Church, appointed 
the archbishops who went to Rome to 
receive at his hands the badge of their office, 
the pallium, a narrow band of white wool 
worn round the neck John wished to have 
a man of his own choosing and as he refused 
to yield and drove out the priests and monks 
of Canterbury, the Pope put England under 
an Interdict. By this order all churches were 
closed and no services, marriages, christen- 
ings, and burials could take place m them. 
There was great discontent among the people. 
Finally, when the Pope ordered Philip II. of 
France to collect an army and mvade Eng- 
land, John agreed to allow Langton to become 
archbishop, he promised to repay the clergy 
whom he had robbed, and he did homage to 
the Pope, kneelmg to him as his vassal. 
The Pope then ordered Philip not to attack 
England, but he refused to obey the order. 
John thought that he might now win back 


Normandy but many barons refused to go 
abroad John recovered some of his lands 
but when a part of his army was heavily 
defeated he made a truce with Philip. 

On his return to England the kmg 
d^anded heavier scutage than usual from 
those barons who had not fought for him 
m France Then they took up arms A 
great meetmg was called at Bury St 
Edmunds, where the Charter of Liberties of 
Henry I. was read, and all present swore to 
force John to rule by this charter 

The new archbishop, Stephen Langton, 
wrote down in Latin their demands and 
placed them before the kmg He refused to 
accept them and gathered his paid soldiers 
about him, Barons, clergy and merchants 
of London then banded together in the army 
of God and the Holy Church to force the king 
to agree to their demands, which were set 
out m the Magna Carta (Great Charter) 

John found it useless to resist any longer, 
and on 15th June, 1215, at Runnymede, a 
little island between Windsor and Starnes, 
he granted the Great Charter 

Several copies of the Great Charter, each 
written m Latin on a roll of parchment, were 
sealed with the royal seal One is in the 
British Museum 

By the Charter the kmg promised to rule 
by the old laws which were clearly set down 
m sixty-three parts Among other things it 
Wcis made clear that the Church was to be 
free to rule the clergy, the nobles were not 
to be forced to make unjust payments for 
their land and service, no man was to be 
kept m prison without a fair trial Very 
little in the Charter was said about the 
peasants although five out of every six 
people m England at that time were peasants, 

Of course, John did not keep his promises, 
but began a war on the barons. They called 
on Louis, a son of the French kmg, to help 
them. A horrible civil war was just begm- 
nmg when happily John died in the year 
1216. 
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TEACHING NOTES 


Conversatioii piece. — Let us imagine that 
we are men-at-arms, set to guard the entrance 
to the pavilion after the barons have gone 
inside. 

isi Man-at-arms They have been mside 
a long while now. 

2nd Man-at-arms. I shall take off my 
helmet How hot it is> 

1st Man. Nothing like so hot as the 
tempers inside! 

2nd Man. Yes, the king is m a towering 
rage He is like all the rest of his race, 
he is fierce and cruel , he cares nothing about 
the rights of others 

ist Man. He fears the treatment he will 
receive at the hands of the barons. 

2nd Man. It will be no more than he 
deserves Has the land known anything 
but shame since King Richard died? What 
befell Pnnee Arthur, John’s ovra nephew 
and his rival on the throne? Foully done 
to death by John himself, they say, and I 
believe it Did he not lose us our lands in 
France? Did not Ins quarrel with the Pope 
lay England under an Interdict, so that I 
must he married and my child christened 
in the church porch? As well shut up the 
very gates of heaven! How many innocent 
men has he not imprisoned in his gnm castles, 
because they displeased him or he coveted 
their wealth? My own lord was one of them. 

1st Man And mme suffered exile. Let 
us hope that they are ordermg things better 
now inside the tent 

2nd Man. Perhaps they will find a remedy 
for other evils done by our king Maybe 
the poor man will no longer be stripped of 
the tools of his trade or his farm. 
Look’— there in the bushes by the tent— 
did you see something move? 

1st Man, Yes — there it is again ! Ah, you 
young rascals’ See, it was two urchins 
hiding in the bushes What were you doing 
there, you rogues? 


ist Boy We wanted to see inside the tent 
Oh sir, pray do not punish us. 

2nd Man Your punishment shall be — 
that you tell us what you saw within 
there 

isf Boy. The kmg was sitting at a table, 
with a terrible scowl on lus face, and the 
great lords were aU standmg round him 
lookmg as my father does when I have 
displeased him. 

2nd Boy, And a man with a shaven 
crown was reading from a long roll WTiat 
he said I cannot tell, for he spoke as the 
priests do when they say Mass. 

2nd Man He spoke in Latm then The 
Great Charter which is to give us English 
our hberties would be written m no less a 
tongue. And he that read it would be the 
archbishop, Stephen Langton himself. What 
else did you see, boy? 

IS? Boy The man read and read, till I 
thought he would never stop But at last 
he said, “ And to these we require that you 
affix your seal.” Then after some more talk 
which we could not hear the kmg sealed the 
long roll with his signet 

2nd Boy And then you came and caught 
us, and we could see no more What does 
it all mean? 

IS? Man. It means that the kmg has 
promised to do away with those thmgs by 
which the people of England are so much 
hurt. I wish we knew what was m the 
Charter 

2nd Man One sentence of it I have heard 
It was put mto Enghsh m my hearmg by 
a pnest who brought a copy of the Charter 
to my lord’s lodgmgs last night It said, 
"To no freeman will we sell, delay or deny 
right and justice ” 

IS? Man Ah! that is what we want! But 
see, the barons are coming out 

IS? Boy. What a number of them there 
are, and how pleased they look! 




PICTURE SUMMARY 

1. What IS happening inside 
King John’s pavilion ? 

2. Two boys are curious to 
know. 

3. The boys are caught by a 
guard. 

4. The boys tell what they 
saw inside the pavilion. 


5. John must grant the Great 
Charter. 

6. He has lost lands in France. 

7. He has unjustly Imprisoned 


8. Churches have been closed, 

9. John, alone, is mad with 
anger. 


** Ista. SunJt 
cpeBaorms pctunt 

ct domimis Rizx 
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isi Baron. Surely all wiU be well now. smce 
the king has allowed us to choose twenty-live 
guardians to see that he keeps his promises 
2nd Baron. Do you believe that even 
twenty-five guardians can make John keep 
his word^ I doubt it 
xst Boy See, they have all gone, but the 


king IS still inside. Let us peep in to see 
what he is doing 

2nd Boy Oh look, he is rolling on the 
floor, and in his rage, chewing the rushes 
strewn upon it. 

John’s voice, {yelling ninth anger) They 
have given me twenty-five over-kings! 


V. EDWARD I. 


CHILDREN'S 
STORY 

I 

In the year 
1272 Edward I. 
was crowned 
kmg of England. 
Edward was a 
tall, handsome 
man, very fond 
of hunting and of the tournament He had 
fought for his father, Henry III , against 
the barons, and when the country was at 
peace he had joined in a crusade to the Holy 
Land It was under the hummg rays of the 
eastern sun that Edward heard of the death 
of his father 

Edward greatly desired to make England, 
Wales and Scotland a united kingdom under 
his rule, and he fought many battles to 
bnng this about. 

Conversation, piece between two soldiers 
who have returned to their village homes 
after fighting in the king’s campaigns agamst 
Wales and Scotland 

xst Soldier. My old friend, how glad I 
am to see you again! Tell me how you have 
fared in the wars. 

2nd Soldier. 1 have been with the king 
in Wales. He is a great leader, is Kmg 
Edward. None of our kmgs before him 
has ever been able to subdue that wild 
country. We call him the “Conqueror of 
the Welsh." 


xst Soldier Our name for him is the 
“Hammer of the Scots ” But teU me what 
you did in Wales 

2nd Soldier. Our chief enemy was the 
Welsh leader, Llewelyn, who had made him- 
self master of a great part of Wales and 
had taken the title of Prince. 

1st Soldier That was most unwise of him. 
2nd Soldier Indeed it was Of course, 
we had to invade Wales, and m Kmg Edward, 
the Welsh found their master They 
retreated mto the mountams, as they had 
always done, but we built good roads as 
we went, and a fleet sailed along the coast 
to protect our supplies, so that the Welsh- 
men could not sweep down and capture 
them. 

xst Soldier That was a clever plan 
2nd Soldier At last we had Llewelyn sur- 
rounded and he was obliged to make terms 
But he did not keep them, he revolted agam 
and was killed m a skirmish His head was 
sent to be stuck on London Bridge as a 
warning to aU those who break their promise 
to the kmg 

is^ Soldier. And what did the kmg do 
then^ How did he treat his enemies? 

2nd Soldier The kmg treated the Welsh- 
men most kmdly He gave them a new 
prince, none other than his own baby son, 
who now bears the proud title of Prince of 
Wales 

xst Soldier Were the Welsh satisfied 
after that? 

2nd Soldier To make sure that they 
should not again trouble England, we built 
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strong castles at Conway, Beaumaris, Carn- 
arvon, Harlech and other places to keep 
them in order I have been one of the 
garrison whom the king left to guard the 
castle at Beaumaris But I am growmg 
old now, and I have come back to my home 
agam Now it is your turn Tell me what 
happened in Scotland 

isi! Soldier. The trouble there began when 
King Alexander III of Scotland fell off his 
horse and was killed The heiress to the throne 
was a baby prmccss living in Norway The 
king, who had a plan for unitmg England 
and Scotland, proposed to the Scots that 
their little queen should marry his own 
baby son Edward 

2nd Soldier That was a good idea And 
did the Scots agreed 

Tst Soldier Yes, they agreed willingly, 
and the "Maid of Norway,” as we called 
her, left Norway in a boat well stocked with 
such things as babies like — figs, ginger and 
gingerbread But alas for our king’s plans! 
The little maid died on the voyage. 

2nd Soldier. That was very sad Poor 
Maid' 

xst Soldier You are right. It was a great 
pity Then no less than thirteen people 
claimed the throne of Scotland 1 They asked 
our king to choose amongst them He 
agreed, on condition that whomever he 
chose should own him as overlord 

2nd Soldier. Our king is clever. By 
so doing he would be king of Scotland as 
well as of England. 

xst Soldier So he intended, but John 
Baliol, whom he chose, refused to attend a 
parliament at Newcastle He defied the king 
and made him very angry I was there when 
the news was brought ‘ ‘ The false fool ' ” said 
the king " If he will not come to me, I must 
go to him” He lost no time; he gathered 
an army, and we set out for Scotland 

2nd Soldier Were you glad to go, my 
friend? 

xst Soldier Yes, I was glad. I was weary 
of sittmg at home We marched north and 
soon Berwick had fallen to us, with great 
slaughter, and we advanced over the border, 
c— VOL vn 
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Baliol surrendered and his kingship was 
taken from him Our king carried off from 
Scone the Stone of Destiny on which the 
Scottish kings had been crowned. 

7 ,nd, Soldier And where is the stone now? 
isi Soldier. It has been taken to West- 
minster to be built into a coronation chair 
for our kings of England 
2nd Soldier What happened after that? 
isf Soldier Before long we held all the 
important posts in Scotland, and the Scot- 
tish nobles were coming in every day to 
swear allegiance to the king 
2nd Soldier That was good indeed 
xst Soldier It was too good to last A 
new Scottish leader appeared, one William 
Wallace, a bold outlaw knight, a handsome 
fellow who gave us a great deal of trouble 
At first he was successful He defeated the 
Enghsh governor at Stirling and made many 
a bold raid into Northumberland But in 
a few years wc had made good our losses, 
first by a great victory at Falkirk, and 
secondly by ravaging the countryside and 
bringing the nobles to terms In the end 
they were all pardoned except Wallace. 
He was betrayed for gold and hanged, 
drawn and quartered; though I for one was 
sorry that a brave man should meet such 
a shameful death 

2nd Soldier I have heard something of 
that great battle of Falkirk The kmg found 
a new fighting method, did he not? 

xst Soldier Yes, he had brought with 
him a party of bowmen from your own land 
of Wales 

2nd Soldier Ah, well I know those bow- 
men with their great five-foot longbows of 
yew. They draw them to the ear, instead 
of to the breast as we English do our short 
bows How amazed I was when fiist I saw 
the strong swift flight of their clothyard 
arrows 

isi Soldier. They did good work at Falkirk, 
I can tell you. The Scottish spearmen were 
drawn up in great hollow circles, with the 
bowmen in the centre, protected by a hedge 
of spear points against which our knights 
dashed themselves in vam But the archers 
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poured in a shower of arrows which soon 
made a gap in the circles Our men poured 
in, and the day was ours. 

2ni Soldier. So now, with Wales and 
Scotland obedient, the land can be at peace. 
Long live our good King Edward! 

n 

The end of the story.— The soldier was 
mistaken. Wales gave no more trouble, 
but the fighting spirit of the Scots was 
still alive The/ found a new leader in 
Robert Bruce, who appeared in 1306, eight 
years after the battle of Falkirk He 
gathered round him a host of discontented 
nobles, and slew in a church a rival named 
Red Comyn, who was a friend of Edward. 
Then he had himself crowned When the 
news reached Edward, who was by this 
time an old man, he swore that he would 
never rest till he had avenged Red Comyn’s 
murder. His son, Pnnee Edward, also swore 
to carry on his father’s campaign for the 
conquest of Scotland But neither of these 
oaths was kept The kmg died on the way 
north, and his son, who was crowned as 
Edward IL, was a feeble and unwarlike 
man who abandoned the war and returned 
to London 

Robert Bruce took castle after castle, 
and in 1313 only the fortress of Stirling 
remained in English hands. This was the 
hey of Scotland, for it guarded the roads 
from the Highlands to the Lowlands. Even 
King Edward was stirred to hold this fortress 
He led one of the greatest armies an English 
kmg had ever led in battle, but at Bannock- 
burn, within sight of Stirlmg, the English 
were disastrously defeated in the year 1314. 
Scotland was never conquered by a foreign 
country. 

Costume— 13th Century.- The small pic- 
tures below were drawn by 13th century 
artists, usually monks, along the margins 
of prayer books and histones. Such illumin- 
ated manusenpts were often painted in bnght 
colours and enriched with gold and silver 
The first drawing on the left is done inside 


a letter “C," and shows a monk arguing 
with a knight, while a labourer listens, lean- 
ing on his metal shod spade The monk is 
tonsured and the knight wears the flat-topped 
helmet with an eye slit, which was fashion- 
able at that date The labourer wears the 
coif — a close linen cap tied under his chin 

The next small manuscript drawmg shows 
cooks preparmg dinner One man is poking 
the fire under a big iron cauldron, while with 
the other hand he is about to stir its contents. 

(The cauldron was an important piece of 
property and is shown in many manuscript 
drawings to indicate a person to be possessed 
of some means It was used for cooking 
food, washing the baby or measurmg grain ) 

The man behind the cook is beating and 
cutting up meat Notice the three-legged 
kitchen table or block and his sensible 
cleaver 

On the right of this is a man pounding up 
grain or spices or fruit 

The last drawmg shows a man and his 
dog gomg shooting (he is re-drawn again 
above), only at tins time, as he will be hunt- 
mg in winter, he wears a cloak and leggings 
His bow may be of yew, ash, or any elastic 
tough wood, split lengthways, so that halt 
the thickness of the bow is of heart wood, 
and half outer wood from nearer the bark. 
The notches at each end are made from 
sheeps’ horns (the sheep at tins date had 
small ridged straight horns) The hoUow 
horn fitted very neatly over the end of the 
wood and the natural grooves at its tip could 
be deepened to make a slip notch for the 
bow strmg You carry a how Mwstrung and 
bend it to strmg it taut before you begin to 
shoot. The arrows are feathered from a 
white goose wmg as the feathers of geese 
are easier to find 

The labourer (re-drawn in the centre) 
wears a plain coarse hempen-linen or natural 
wool tunic. It is ]ust a front and back of 
one length of cloth with sleeves added and 
the sides below the waist left open to give 
more freedom in wear These side pieces 
could be wrapped over each other and 
secured under a belt This labourer carries 
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Costume — 13TH Century 


coarse fingerless gloves such as hedgers wear 
to-day and goes barefoot 
The lady’s white head wrap is made of 
two straight lengths of linen — the first is 
put over her head and around her neck like 
a scarf. The second piece is sewn into a 
ring and pulled on like a crown, holding the 
first piece steady She wears a bluish-grey 
woollen gown, over a linen gown (smooth) 
below The linen shows at her wrists, and 


would show at her ankles if she lifted her 
skirts She has a woollen wrap or cloak 
made from the natural dark brown wool of 
the mountain sheep and her shoes are plain, 
soft strong leather We cannot be quite sure 
about her little hen, but it was probably 
just an ordinary barn-door brown, and rather 
short in the leg, as some of the old 
Scotch breeds called “Dumpies” used to 
be. 







PICTURE SUMMARY 

1. Prince Edward in Syria 
learns of the death of his 
father, King Henry III. 

2. Prince Llewelyn submits to 
Edward I. 

3. Llewelyn’s head was later 
stuck up on London 
Bridge. 

4. The baby Prince of Wales. 

5. The death of King 
Alexander III. of Scotland. 

6. There were thirteen claim- 
ants to the Scottish throne. 

7. Battles were fought at 
Falkirk, Stirling and 
Bannockburn. 

8. The Coronation Chair en- 
closing the Scottish “ Stone 
of Destiny.” 

9. Prince Edward promises his 
father, Edward |„ to con- 
quer Scotland, 
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TEACHING NOTES 


Time Drill. — It is suggested that the 
teacher should devote an occasional five 
minutes to Tim& Drill, in order that the 
children may develop a time sense 

{a) Let every child make a Time Clock 
and keep it in good order 

(6) Put the pomter to the date of the 
landing of St Augustine 

(c) Put it to the date of the Treaty of 
Wedmore 

[d) Fmd out how many years there are 
between Augustine and Alfred. 

This plan is contmued until the children 
know what span of time comes between 


VI. THE 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

I 

In our first chapter we saw that 
the first great turnmg point in the 
history of England was the coming of St 
Augustme with his forty monks to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen English For 
more than nine hundred years the monks 
lived, preached and worked m England, 
so that we ought to know a good deal 
about them if we wish to understand 
English history 

Let us imagme that you are one of a 
party of travellers, ridmg through the 
countryside on a hot afternoon You have 
been on horseback since dawn, and now 
thoroughly tired, you approach a monastery 
where you will be allowed to stay for the 
night. 

Traveller Good-day, sir We’ve come 
to beg a night’s lodging, for we’ve been 
riding since dawn 


Alfred and Hastings, Hastings and the 
Charter, the Charter and Edward I We 
can then reckon the time interval between 
Augustme and Edward I and any other 
intervals which may occur to us The main 
object of this drill is (i) to get the class 
alive to the greatness of the stretch of years 
between one event and another, (2) by the 
constant use of the Clock to fix the few 
necessary dates, (3) to drive home the facts 
that one year seems a long time, how much 
longer ten years seems, but how very much 
longer is one hundred years 


MONKS 

Porter. Come in, by all means. If you 
wiU sit here for a minute, I will call one of 
the brothers, who wiU see that you have 
everything you require. 

Xst Traveller, Thank you 
znd Traveller This is the first time I’ve 
been inside a monastery It seems to be 
a huge place, like a small town 
zst Traveller It needs to be big There 
are hundreds of monks hvmg here Look 
at them going into the church' It must be 
Vespers, and that bell we heard was to call 
them in from their work 
Monk Good-day, gentlemen' I have just 
come from the abbot himself and he asks 
you to dine with him to-night. 

xst Traveller. Why, that is kmd of himl 
We shall be delighted. And now, brother, 
I wonder whether we may see a little of this 
great home of yours? 

Monk Certamly I will take you through 
the grounds It is a pity it is Vesper-time, 
for we cannot go mside the church It is 
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very beautiful. There is coloured glass in 
the windows and some of the brothers have 
painted pictures all over the walls. You 
would admire our altar with its gold cups 
and candlesticks They were given to us 
by a rich merchant. 

2nd Traveller It sounds very fine. And 
how often are you expected to attend 
services there? 

Mojik. Seven or eight times a day 

2nd Traveller Seven services a dayl 

Monk. Yes, and more on special occasions. 
Our lives are very regular and busy We 
begui our day at midnight with Matms. 
Then we may sleep until seven o'clock, but 
from then until eleven we have services m 
church. In the afternoon we work in the 
fields and in other ways tdl we have Vespers. 
After supper we have another service before 
going to bed. 

2nd Traveller. I should think you are 
ready for it by then I 

Monk Oh, we are always busy. Here is 
one of the places where we do a great deal 
of work It is the cloister. You see how 
this passage runs all round the square patch 
of grass in the middle^ It catches all the 
sunshine, and is sheltered by the church 
from the cold wind That is our well m the 
middle of the grass. 

1st Traveller It must be pleasant to work 
here, for look how the sun shines through 
the arches! Tell me, what sort of work do 
you do^ 

Monk We copy old manuscripts for our 
libraries, or study books, or write prayers. 
Here, in this western cloister, the novices 
study. They are young men learning to be 
monks, and must work hard Here m the 
eastern cloister we have our school where 
we teach the village children their lessons. 
This room here leading off from the cloister 
is the chapter house Every mommg the 
abbot calls us all together here to discuss 
any business 

2nd Traveller. It must be cold m the 
winter. All this grey stone is so chilly 

Monk In very cold weather there is a 
fire in one of the recreation rooms. We are 


sometimes allowed to wear fur boots instead 
of sandals, and our hoods help to keep out 
the cold. Here is our refectory, where we 
have our meals 

ist Traveller. What a big hah it is' How 
do you manage without a log fire? 

Monk. We are quite used to going without 
one See, the floor is thickly covered with 
rushes, so it is not cold to our feet. 

2ni Traveller. Who sits at the top table 
which is raised above the others? 

Monk The abbot sits there. He orders 
the meal to be served, and he says grace 
You see that pulpit over there? During 
dmner one of us reads aloud from the Bible 
or other sacred book — for of course we may 
never speak 

2nd Traveller What sort of food do you 
have? I have been told that you never eat 
meat! 

Monk We never cat meat on Fridays, 
but otherwise we may do so. We are just 
coming to the kitchens and you will see 
how busy everyone is There are so many 
of us here, that the cooks are always either 
preparmg one meal or polishing pots and 
pans after the last The food is cooked in 
these great iron pots hung over the fire 
No doubt they are very much like your own. 
We supply almost all our own food. Through 
this vnndow you look out on to our corn- 
fields That field over there is pasture-land 
for our cattle We bake our bread, and 
we make all our butter and cheese We have 
a hig vegetable garden too, and a special 
plot for herbs We cannot see the poultry 
farm or the pig sties from heie, but we 
have both, and also many beehives 

2nd Traveller You must be kept busy 
attendmg to all these matters 

Monk. The lay brothers — the younger 
monks — do most of the work on the land, 
and we also have servants to help 

isi Traveller. I can see a pond over there 
under those trees 

Monk That is our fish pond Luckily 
there is a fine trout stream runnmg through 
our grounds, so we made from it a pond 
which we keep stocked with fish 
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2nd Traveller. You must find the stream 
useful for your water supply. 

Monk Yes, and it also makes an excellent 
diain We throw refuse into the stream ]ust 
before it leaves our grounds, and then it 
IS aU swept away 

xst Traveller. When we were standing 
at the gate, I saw many peasants coming 
along with loads of food and other goods 
Why do they bring you this, since you have 
so much in your own grounds^ 

Monk. These peasants live down in the 
village, and they are allowed to hold plots 
of our land on condition that they help 
us work it and give us a share of their corn. 
We, in return, are always ready to help 
any who are ill, or hungry, or unhappy 
We teach the chddren in school, and we 
see that the people attend their parish 
church. To-morrow you will pass through 
the village and you will probably see our 
seneschal going about his work He attends 
to all the affairs between us and the villagers 
He sees that they pay their dues, and that 
they are domg their work well He is always 
very busy 

2nd Traveller Is your life all work and 
prayer then? Do you have no free time? 

Monk Oh yesl In the morning we have 
half an hour for conversation, and then 
after our mid-day meal we have an hour 
for recreation In the afternoons, too, we 
older monks do not work m the fields, but 
may talk to friends, or have a nap, or 
attend to our personal affairs We may 
receive relatives, if we wish There is a 
special room for that purpose The novices 
may play games, so long -as they are not 
too noisy Some of them are clever chess 
players 

xst Traveller These are great buildings' 
What are they for? 

Monk They are the storehouses for our 
gram and hay The larders are next door 
If you look in you will see our bacon hung 
up for curing, and the herbs hung up to 
dry. From here you can see the sick room 
standing by the stream Farther up the 
stream are the stables, and the sheds for 


markmg and shearmg the sheep All the 
sheep belonging to this monastery are 
marked with a red cross 

2nd Traveller. Will you show us where 
you sleep ? 

Monk Our dormitories are close to the 
church, so that we can easily get there for 
the night services Here we are. 

2nd Traveller What a number of beds! 
I should find it hard to sleep with so many 
m a room. 

Monk You would get used to it, sir, as 
many others have done You would be 
surprised if you knew the stones of some 
of the monks here. Many were brought 
up in surroundings as rich as your own, 
with every comfort money could brmg 

xst Traveller Then why did they leave 
it aU? 

Monk Oh, some for one reason, some for 
another. Scholars find that with the con- 
stant warrmg of one noble against another, 
there is no peace for quiet study. They find 
plenty of quiet here Sinners find that here 
they can lead useful lives and so make 
amends for their misdeeds Those who are 
alone in the world find friends m the monas- 
tery Those who are penniless find a home 
here Rich men, poor men, clever men, 
stupid men, smners and men who have been 
good Christians all their lives, live here 
together 

xst Traveller. It seems to me that your 
monastery is a farm, a hospital, an mn and 
a school, as well as bemg a huge religious 
community ' 

Monk You are right, sir' It is all those. 
Here we are now at the abbot's house He 
IS expecting you and I must go I hope you 
will enjoy your stay with us Good-night 

Travellers. Good-night, and thank you' 

II 

The Friars. — ^About the time of the sealing 
of the Great Charter two new orders of 
monks came to England These were the 
friars or brothers. They did not live in 
monasteries but travelled through the 
country, preaching and helping the poor 
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the sick and the unhappy. Having no 
money, they were obliged to heg for their 
food, and for this reason they were called 
the "mendicant," or "begging friars ” The 
two orders were the Black Ffiars, or Dommi- 
cans, founded by St, Dominic, whose name 
IS preserved m the distnct of Blackfnars m 
London, and the Guy Fnars, or Fanciscans, 
founded by St. Francis of Assisi, the gentle 
saint who loved the birds and beasts and 
all God’s creatures 

The monks and friars did a great service 
to England and Europe. By their prayers 


and their good lives they kept rehgion and 
learning alive in the midst of war and cruelty 
and Ignorance. Some of them gained a high 
reputation for learning There was Roger 
Bacon, for example, the friar with a great 
passion for scientific knowledge. In one of 
his many writings he said that ships would 
one day go without rowers, carnages would 
travel without horses, and machines would fly 
like birds. Men of his time did not under- 
stand him and for fourteen years he was 
imprisoned, but we now know that he was 
one of the world's most original thinkers 


TEACHING NOTES 


Monasteries. — It should be realised that 
the various types of monks would build 
slightly diverse types of abbeys and be 
interested in different things and therefore 
choose different places for the buildings 
The Cistercians were very good sheep 
farmers, so they liked England and usually 
built their abbeys in districts good for 
sheep-walks. Their careful breeding of the 
sheep did much to improve English wool. 

The abbey illustrated on page 34 is in 
North Wales. It was built m 1200 by the 
owner of the castle (seen to the east m the 
plan) He gave the monks the small shut-off 
valley near his land (to the west). The 
Cistercian monks came over from France, 
hmit a church winch they dedicated to the 
yirgin. Mary, and founded an abbey which 
m time became very rich It was called the 
abbey of the Vale of the Ctoss—Valh Cnicis. 
Some people tbmk that this is because there 
IS an old landmark there of an earlier date— 
but that may never have been a cross it 
may have been merely a piUar. Far more 
hkely the abbey was given the name later 
because tiie monks put up crosses all around 
where mountain tracks led towards it. These 
crosses, in some cases, would be well made 

a road, but 

n ■ hill-track would be roughly cut out of 


some convenient block of mountam stone, 
rolled down and reared up into position. 
Many of these smaller crosses have fallen 
down, broken and perished, but several can 
be found Their purpose was to mark the 
way, so that travellers would know they 
had reached the edge of the hill and if they 
turned down-hiU would find the abbey in the 
valley where they could pass the night 
These crosses would be particularly useful 
to distant herdsmen bringing wool on pack- 
ponies, for the monks were wool merchants. 

The quarries (where the monks got the 
stone for building) can be found on the 
hill-side, and the old grass-worn tracks where 
they slid it down are stiU there {N.B Stone 
is so heavy that it is sometimes easier to work 
from rock that is farther away if the route is 
down-hdl, rather than diag it along the level.) 

A small stream, well-stocked with trout. 
Went by the abbey and the monks made a 
fishpond with sluices, so that they could 
keep the pond stocked with fish 

There was a spring m the abbey garden 
from which the water welled up and bubbled 
m a clear stream This was led underground 
into a proper dram, so that there was plenty 
of water handy in the kitchens and for baths 
in the lavatory, and the refuse drain went 
into the river below the abbey. 




PICTURE SUMMARY 

I. At all hours the monk is 
called to prayer. 

2 Some men fled from the 
world to become monks. 

3. Some labour on the land. 

4. Some write books. 

5. Some teach. 

6. Ail spend long hours in 
prayer. 

7. Travellers are entertained 
at the monastery. 

8. St. Francis, the great Friar, 
loved all living creatures. 

9. Roger Bacon prophesied 
that machines would fly 
like birds. 
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Plan of a Monastery 


The ordinary build of the church and 
chapels and cloisters, etc , is shown 
Note the strategic position of the abbey 
All traffic down from the hills must pass it 
—far enough away not to trouble the 
monks, but close enough for convenience 
The mam roads, north and south, led to the 
wool markets, and the tracks over the bilk 
were in all directions to enable the monks 
to gather the wool 


A small drawing shows a characteristic 
stone cross. In a slit stick at the side the 
artist has shown how a scrap of parchment 
■with a message would be left for some monk 
or drover who would be passing Above, a 
young monk is marking one of the new lambs 
with the abbey mark he probably used 
red raddle as they do to-day. His costume 
would be made of natural coloured wool 
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VII. SAINT JOAN OF ARC 

CHILDREN’S armies had won almost all the country 

STORY north of the Loire The Dauphin held only 

the south, the gateway to which was the town 
The hand on of Orleans, which we were besieging 
the Century The town was strongly defended It had 
Clock now points round it a high thick wall with many 
to the year 1453, strengthenmg towers and over one hundred 
the year which cannon mounted on the walls The French 
ended a hundred had a great store of lead and powder, arrows, 
years of war darts and cross-bows They had, too, plenty 
between England and France The war of wmc, com and cattle, so we knew that the 
began in 1337, m the reign of Edward III. siege would be a long one. 
who for various reasons wanted to wm back On October 12, our army of 4,000 horsemen 
the French lands which once belonged to reached Orleans with a great tram of bullock 
England. The English won several notable carts carrying barrels of powder, cannon 
victories, chiefly because Edward had in his and cannon-balls, and all things needed to 
army a large number of bowmen who easily win the town We easily took one fort which 
shot down the heavily armed French knights defended a bridge, but our numbers were 
Yet, when Edward died in 1377, after a reign not enough to go round the town and though 
of forty years, English power in France was we fought hard we could make no headway, 
much weaker than it had been before the So we went on all through the bitter winter, 
war began half starved for want of supplies An odd 

The next king to make a great effort to thing happened just before Lent Soldiers 
win France was Henry V He won many were brmging us 300 cartloads of supplies 
battles but died in the midst of his triumphs and a great store of salted herrings Suddenly 

He left a baby prmce to become king as the French poured out of the fortress to 

Henry VL, so the war was carried on under seize our goods, but you can be sure that 
the leadership of his uncle, the Duke of we fought hard for oui food and we beat 
Bedford He, too, was successful and it off the French We toasted the herrmgs on 
seemed that England would become master spear pomts round our camp fires, and how 
of France Then occurred a series of remark- good they tasted' We call this fight the 
able happenings connected with a young Battle of Herrings 

French peasant girl named Joan of Arc After their defeat the French seemed to 

Let us imagine that a soldier m France lose heart and we were eagerly lookmg 
has written the following letter to his wife forward to the day when the town would 
in England, telling what he saw and heard surrender 

about Saint Joan. Then the astonishing news spread through 

The letter — "Brother Gregory, who came our camp that a great army was coming to 
over with our army, is writmg this letter relieve Orleans, led — of all strange thmgs — 
for me, and sends his greetings to you, and by a peasant girl' This girl, whose name was 
to that good brother at the abbey whom you Joan, declared that she had been sent by 
will ask to read it to you There have been God to raise the siege and to drive us English 
strange doings here since I wrote to you out of France The story went that she 
last I told you then how our English heard angel voices teUmg her what to do. 
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and that in obedience to these voices she 
had made her way to the court Men said 
that she knew the Dauphin at once and 
picked him out from among his three hundred 
knights, though she had never seen him 
before. The Dauphin believed in her and 
bade his armourers make her a suit of mail 
and give her one of his horses Our soldiers 
laughed when they heard the news of her 
commg, though some of us were rather 
afraid. 

One night after sunset, a great shout from 
the town told us that the Maid, as they 
called her, had arrived, and the next day 
there came her herald ordering us to raise 
the siege. Later that day I saw her myself, 
standing on the battlements in shining 
armour. She carried a banner, which we 
have learnt to dread, and she called out to 
us to depart, if we would avoid misery and 
shame She was right, too. Her coming 
put heart into the French, and wherever 
her banner appeared they won the day, tiU 
we began to think that she must be a witch. 
Before long we were obliged to raise the 
siege. 

What do you think this amazmg girl did 
next? The French wdl have no man as their 
king till he has been crowned in Rheims 
Cathedral Joan said that the Dauphin must 
go there for his coronation Most of the towns 
between Orleans and Rheims were in our 
hands, but as the Maid and her army drew 
near they opened their gates to her On the 
17th July, in this year of grace 1429, 
the Dauphin was crowned as Charles VII , 
king of France, m Rheims Cathedral, while 
the Maid stood beside him holdmg her 
standard 

It is said that after the crownmg Joan 
begged to be allowed to go home to her 
parents and her sheep, for her work was 
done. But the new king would not let her 
go Now that so much had been gained he 
grew slothful, Joan led the army as far as 
Pans, which we hold, but they did not take 
it—I have heard say, because the leaders 
WQukl not follow Joan. Doubtless they 
were jealous of her, and not willmg to be 


led by a woman. Soon after that the Maid 
was taken prisoner by the Burgundians in 
a battle in which she was pulled from her 
horse They sold her to us, and for four 
months she wag kept m prison, while it 
was decided what to do with her Many 
of us hated and feared her, and were 
for burning her as a witch. But I was 
not so sure, though of course I did not say 
so. 

Charles made no attempt to save her, and 
at last she was tried by a Church court and 
condemned to death as a heretic She was 
burnt at the stake in the market-place of 
Rouen I was there, and the last words I 
heard her say as the flames rose around her 
were, ‘No, my Voices have not deceived me. 
They were from God ' I wonder if she was 
right I have sometimes felt that it was not 
God’s will for us to try to take this land 
away from the French who have lived in it 
for so long. As she died, brave to the last, 

I heard one of our captains, who had been 
most hot against ‘the witch' say to himself, 
‘We are lost We have burnt a saint.’ And 
It is true that smce then we have had no more 
victories. Kmg Charles' armies steal forward 
step by step, and we cannot stop them. I 
hope that this foolish war may soon be over, 
and that I shall be able to come home again 
to you and our little ones Kiss them for 
me ” 

The end of the story,. — -Joan of Arc was 
dead, but her spirit remained After that 
day m Rouen, nothing seemed to go well 
With the English They lost Pans and then 
the whole of Normandy, and by 1453 nothing 
was left of the English possessions in France 
except the port of Calais. In the year 1920, 
five hundred years after Joan's death, she was 
recognised as a Saint by the Pope, because 
of her love and purity and her faithful 
service to God and man. Every year on 
Ae anniversary of the saving of Orleans, the 
French hold a procession through the streets 
of the town m honour of their saint, and in 
many towns of France are statues to her 
memory. 



PICTURE SUMMARY 


1. Joan the shepherd girl 
hears Voices. 

2. The English were besieging 
Orleans. 

3. Joan put heart into the 
Dauphin. 

4. Her courage and example 
helped the French to win 
battles. 

5. The Dauphin was crowned 
at Rheims cathedral. 

6. Joan was taken prisoner. 

7. She was tried before a 
Church court. 

8. The English burnt her as 
a witch m the market place 
of Rouen 

9. The spirit of Saint Joan 
still lives. 
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Costume — 15TH Century 


Costume — 15th Century. — ^Dunng the 15th 
century, dress became extravagant. The 
simple country people did not wear extra- 
ordinary clothes, but about the court 
fashions came and went so fast that it was 
difficult to keep up with them. To give a 
general idea of ordinary street usage, the 
picture below on the left is taken from an 
execution scene described in a volume of 
Froissart. 


There are some important people on horse- 
back with pages standmg behind them, 
holding their horses’ tails (at least they 
should be, but one small boy is stealing 
apples from the open basket of the market 
woman standing next to him) A young 
man dressed in the extreme of fashion with 
gold curls and long pointed-toed shoes (most 
unsuitable for horseback) edges close to 
some comfortably dressed townsfolk. 
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Above has been redrawn a young dandy 
at the time of Richard III. when it was 
fashionable to wear a loose brocaded jerkin 
and carry your hat on your walking cane 
His gloves are embroidered and scented, and 
though his hat in this case is black, it could 


have been pmk plush or pale blue No 
wonder the market woman is struck dumb 
at his style The only detail that needs ex- 
plaining about the woman’s costume is the 
hood which has a long tail or hripipe, so long 
that she tucks the end of it into her girdle 


TEACHING NOTES 


Causes of the war. — ^The causes of the 
Hundred Years’ War can be briefly explained 
as follows 

Edward III was a warrior like his grand- 
father, Edward I , and a very large part of 
his reign was spent in war with France. 
There was a good deal of ill-feehng between 
English and French merchants and seamen, 
for men of both countries wanted to get as 
much trade as possible, especially of the 
important wool trade with Flanders. 

When the French joined m league with 
the Scots, Edward decided to invade France. 
Parliament was willmg to vote the money 
and the English were quite ready to help 
their king, for they were proud of their 
bowmen who had fought so well in Wales 
and Scotland On every village green men 


and youths practised shooting at the butts 
with the new longbow, and very skilful 
they became Then, too, they looked 
forward to getting plunder and taking 
notable prisoners whom they would ransom 
for large sums of money The war was 
fought as much for greed as for anythmg 
else 

England stiU held French lands from 
which wine was bi ought The wine-trade 
was valuable for there were no proper water- 
works at that time and the only other drmks 
were ale and mead. 

Edward claimed the right to be king of 
France as well as of England He did so 
because his wife was a French princess, 
though he well knew that the French would 
not admit his claim 


VIII. THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
STORY 

I 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock now points 
to the year 
1520, the year 
when a great 
religious revolu- 
tion was begun by Martin Luther. A few 
years later, m 1534, the English Parliament 
declared that the king was the Supreme 


Head of the Church of England. This was a 
most notable event England had decided 
that the Pope was no longer to be considered 
as the Head of the Church of England. 

For more than one thousand years there 
had been m western Europe one Church, 
at the head of which was the Pope For 
centuries the clergy had held the highest 
offices in the State and m the court and 
many of the> Church estates were very large. 
Regular payments were sent from each 
country to the Pope’s treasury at Rome, 
and some of the higher officers of the Church 
were very rich and lived in a grand manner. 
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But times were slowly altering. Many 
people had grown tired of the rule of the 
clergy; men were anxious to control their 
country's affaus themselves ; many resented 
the regular payment of money to the Pope’s 
treasury, and some looked with envious 
eyes on the estates and riches of the bishops 
and abbots 


In Germany a great religious revolution 
was begun by Martm Luther on the mornmg 
of December ii, 1520, when he burned a 
Bull directed against him by the Pope 
Luther boldly criticised certain practices of 
the Church and when he read the BuU 
denouncing him, he defiantly burned it in 
a great bonfire in the market square of 
Wittenberg. The emperor, Charles V. of 
Germany, ordered him to appear for trial 
at Worms, and he was then condemned as 
a heretic. So many people, however, desired 
to see some reforms m the Church that 
Lutherans increased in great numbers 
When the emperor ordered the princes of 
Germany to see that every man in their 
lands obeyed the Pope, they protested and 
banded themselves together to insist on the 
right to practise what religion they pleased 
These rights were asserted in the Protest 
of Spires, 1529 From that time the Church 
was split into two bodies, the protesting 
party or Protestants who would not obey 
the Pope, and on the other side the faithful 
Catholics. This great religious change, when 
the Protestants separated from the Catholic 
Church, IS usually called the Reformation 
Henry VIII, looked with great disfavour 
upon Luther and his teachmg He wrote a 
book against him, and the Pope bestowed on 
him the title of "Defender of the Faith " 
which remains one of the titles of our 
sovereigns. 


In 1527 about the middle of his reig 
Henry VIII busied himself with plans fi 

^een marrie 

to Katharme for twenty years, but he ha 
no son to follow him, and only one daughte 
a delicate girl named Mary He resolved t 
marry a young lady of the court named Ann 
Boleyn. and he told his chief minfs^ 


Cardinal Woisey, to arrange the matter with 
the Pope. Woisey could not persuade the 
Pope to agree to the plan, and Henry was 
furiously angry with his minister. Woisey 
was driven from his offices, all his estates 
were seized and he was reduced to poverty 
Shortly afterwards he died. 

The Reformation Parhament.— The ten 

years that followed the fall of Woisey were 
of great importance in England’s history. 
The kmg was all but supreme m the land; 
the Church alone stood in his way He was 
determined to marry Anne Boleyn, and as 
the Pope would not give his consent to the 
marriage, Henry finally decided to become 
head of the Church in England himself, 
then he would be able to do as he pleased 
in all Church matters as well as in State 
matters. He arranged to carry out his 
plans by the help of Parhament. A noted 
Parliament which sat from 1529 to 1536 is 
called the Reformation Parlianieni 
The king’s chief counsellor was Thomas 
Cromwell, who had been both a trader and 
a lawyer The king found Cromwell extremely 
useful for carrying out his plans, and it was 
not long before Cromwell’s power m the 
land was almost as great as Wolsey’s had 
been. A learned scholar, Thomas Cranmer, 
became Archbishop of Canterbury Cranmer 
sincerely believed that it would be best for 
England if the kmg were the head of the 
Church, and he was quite prepared to 
support Henry 

In January X533. Heniy and Anne were 
secretly married and, later, Anne was crowned 
m Westminster Hall Shortly afterwards 
Cranmer pronounced Henry's marriage to 
Katherine of Spam to be null and void 
Thus Henry defied the Pope and became 
complete master of the kingdom when Parlia- 
ment passed an Act of Supremacy , 1534, 
by which Henry was declared "The only 
Supreme pad on Earth of the Church of 
England ’’ The king was now supreme over 
atl m his own realm, all the power and 
wealffi m England which had belonged to 
the Pope passed to the king 



TURNING POINTS IN 

In September 1533, Henry’s queen, Anne, 
had a daughter, Elizabeth, who later became 
queen of England ^ 

Conversation piece. — Let us imagine that 
wc are living in the year 1533. It is Whit- 
Sunday, June 1st, and we are among the 
crowd outside Westminster Abbey watching 
a procession go by — ^it is the coronation 
procession of Queen Anne, the second wife 
of Henry VIII. It is a magnificent cavalcade. 
First come two judges and the new Lord 
Chancellor all in splendid robes, followed by 
a group of smgmg choir boys and a number 
of nobles in robes and coronets, four of 
whom carry a canopy under which walks 
the new queen She wears pearls m her 
hair, and a gorgeous coronation robe with 
a long tram carried by a duchess A number 
of her ladies, dressed m glowing colours, 
bring up the rear of the procession, which 
passes slowly by, leavmg the bystanders to 
discuss it, 

isf Speaker, So the king has had his 
way and we have a new queen 

2nd. Speaker I hope she will prove as good 
a wife to him as did our dear Queen Katharine 

1st Speaker. It still seems strange to me 
that after so many years of happy married 
life he should have wished to get rid of the 
good queen. 

2nd Speaker He had no son, and no 
heir but the Princess Mary, and he feared 
that the land would not endure to be ruled 
by a woman, and that there would be civil 
war Then, too, his conscience was troubled 
that he had married the wife of his dead 
brother, a marriage which the Church does 
not allow. 

1st Speaker. But the Pope had given him 
special leave to marry Katharine 

2nd Speaker True, and for many years 
his conscience did not trouble him But 
now men say that he has used it.as an excuse 
to get rid of Katharine and marry Anne. 
Katharine will have no more children, but 
Anne may give him a son and heir 

1 st Speaker. The Pope is very angry and 
threatens to excommunicate him 
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2nd Speaker. Much the king cares 1 They 
say he is glad that all this has happened 
Now he and not the Pope will be head of 
the Church in this land It irks him that 
any man in the realm should be richer and 
more powerful than he. He drove Wolsey 
from power and would have had him executed, 
but that the old man died. 

1st Speaker I had thought that that was 
because Wolsey could not persuade the Pope 
to grant the kmg his release. At any rate 
he soon found in Archbishop Cranmer a 
servant who showed him how to get what 
he wanted 

2nd Speaker It is my belief that the 
marriage question was only an excuse. 
Henry was waiting for a chance to be free 
of the power of Rome Be that as it may, 
Henry is now the only great man m England, 
and I for one am glad of it, for though he 
takes his pleasures where he chooses and 
allows no man to gainsay his will, yet he 
loves England and we shall prosper under 
his care 

1st Speaker I hope you are right. Men 
speak darkly about the new minister, 
Thomas Cromwell. They say he has spies 
everywhere. We must be careful how we 
speak 

2 nd Speaker. No man need fear so long 
as he is loyal to the king. 

1st Speaker. But spies are hateful. They 
can turn your words round and make as 
though you speak treason It is death to 
speak one’s thoughts about royalty 

2nd Speaker. You are down-hearted, 
fnend All will be well, and listen, if this 
Thomas CromweU does not tread warily, 
his turn will come like Wolsey’s. 

isf Speaker. I have little doubt of that. 
There, the last of the procession has gone 
inside Long live the queen! Long live the 
kmg! 

HI 

Three years have passed smee Henry VIII 
became Supreme Head of the Church of 
England Now, in 1537, on the advice of his 
new minister, Thomas Cromwell, he has 
decided to close all the smaller monasteries 


D — VOL VII 
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foe many monks have refused to accept 
him as head of the Church. Let us imagine 
that we can hear the conversation between 
two men who stand in a crowd watching 
the monks as they are turned out of a 
monastery. 

1 st Speaker It is a cruel shame to turn 
out our good brothers. What harm have 
they done? 

and Speaker. When the king’s men sent 
round commissioners to the monasteries to 
find out how they were conducted they found, 
or professed to find, many thmgs wrong. 

jsf Speaker. That may be true. But you 
know quite well what good service the 
monks have given. Haven’t they always 
helped the poor and the sick? Haven’t 
they given shelter to travellers and taught 
the children to read and write? 

and Speaker. True, but see how rich 
they have become. Look at their great 
fields, their sheep and cattle Look at the 
treasure of gold and silver in their halls and 
churches. Is it right that they should be 
so rich ? 

1st Speaker. And why not? They always 
worked hard themselves and the treasures 
were given to them by pious folk. 

and Speaker, The commissioners say that 
many of them no longer work. They have 
become lazy like the fnars and think of 
little but eating and drinking and pleasure- 
making 

1 st Speaker Perhaps a few have been idle 
but why should all suffer for the sake of a 
few. 

and Speaker, Because the monks will not 
own the king as their head Parliament 
says that all men in the land must own the 


king as head of the Church. They are lucky 
to escape with them lives. 

1st Speaker. It is a sad day for them and 
a sad day for the poor. If that minister 
Cromwell had not set his eyes on the treasures 
in the monasteries this would never have 
happened. 

and Speaker. The treasure will be useful 
to the kmg. He wiU not need to lay such 
heavy taxes on us when he has all the 
riches from the monasteries. 

1st Speaker. I am glad to hear that the 
men of Yorkshire have joined together to 
speak to the king Thirty thousand of them 
are marching south. They call it the Pil- 
grimage of Grace 

and Speaker They wiU do much more 
harm than good If our king and Parlia- 
ment make a law it is foolish and wrong 
to go agamst it Is it not better for England 
that our king should be head of the Church? 

xst Speaker. Kmg Henry is no true 
Catholic to treat the holy brothers so. 

and Speaker Hush! That is treasonable 
talk and Cromwell’s spies are everywhere 
It is death to speak agamst the kmg. I 
say that our king is a good son of the Church. 
Has he not ordered that a copy of Cover- 
dale’s Great Bible shall be chained to a 
pillar in every church? 

1st Speaker. That is well I went last 
Sunday to hear the priest read from it. 
How the people crowded round to hear the 
sacred words read in our tongue Even 
little boys stood there greedily hstening. 

and Speaker. We live in wondrous tunes 
England will always remember our king 
for giving us this Great Bible Long live 
the kmgl 


TEACHING NOTES 


Conversation piece —The following imag- 
inary informative conversation will be helpful 
to the children’s understanding of this 
difficult period of history. 


Let us imagine that we are hvmg m the 
year 1522, and we are among a crowd 
gathered to watch the great Cardmal Wolsey 
go by in state. The crowd is made up of 





PICTURE SUMMARY 

1. One of the king’s titles. 

2. Henry VIIL, the first king 
to wear it. 

3. Martin Luther defied the 
Pope. 

4 . St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome. 

5. Cardinal Wolsey was 
ordered to arrange a 
divorce. 

6. Thomas Cranmer showed 
Henry a way out. 

7. Henry determined to close 
the monasteries. 

8. Thomas Cromwell, the 
hammer of the monks. 

9. Protestants were burnt as 
heretics. 




Plate VIII 
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many kinds of people. There are working 
folk dressed in tunics and hose; monks and 
friars in grey or black habits j rich men s 
servants in tight short coats, wide stuffed 
knickerbockers and tight stockings with 
low shoes Here and there is a nobleman in 
a splendid suit of red or green or some other 
bright colour, his doublet trimmed with bars 
of velvet or fur and slashed so that material 
of another colour shows through Round 
his neck is a stiff starched ruff, for starch 
is a new invention and starched articles 
are all the fashion. His feet are in square- 
toed slippers, and he wears on his head a 
flat cap of rich velvet with a feather, while 
a graceful cloak hangs from his shoulders. 
Here and there, too, in strange contrast to 
the richly dressed nobles whose suits may 
cost anything up to a thousand pounds, there 
stand learned men in long severe black robes 

Presently the procession comes in sight, 
and a splendid array it is! First comes the 
Cardinal's attendants m cnmson. velvet 
doublets and his lesser officers in coats of 
scarlet bordered with black velvet. One 
gentleman bears the Great Seal to signify 
that Wolsey is the Lord Chancellor and 
another the Cardmal's hat which shows 
that he is a Prince of the Catholic Chnrch 
Two massive silver crosses are earned before 
the Cardinal himself, a magnificent figure on 
a mule with trappings of cnmson velvet and 
gilded stirrups. In his hand he carries an 
orange stuffed with spices that he may not 
notice the evil smells of the narrow London 
streets. 

The crowd are talking about him as he 
goes by 

1st Speaker. This is a procession fit for 
a king. He is a great man is our Cardmal 
Only the king is greater. 

mi Speaker. What would our kmg do 
without him! Men say he works every 
minute of the day and half the night m the 
king’s service He rules the Law Courts 
and rules the Church. I wonder that the 
kmg is not jealous of him 

1 st Speaker Jealous 1 Why should he be? 
The Cardinal serves the king faithfully He 


lives only for the king He knows that with 
a breath the kmg can bring him to nothing. 

Speaker. But is not the Cardinal to 
blame for our heavy taxation ? 

1st Speaker No. Parliament alone can 
levy taxes. They are to pay for the kmg’s 
wars in France Foolish wars, too, I think 
That's one good thmg the Cardinal has done 
for England For seven years he has kept 
us out of war. Why do Englishmen want 
to bother about wmnmg land in France 
when we need so much money at home. 
Look at the hundreds of poor starved people 
in the country. 

2ni Speaker Too true. Those sheep 
farmers have luined the coimtrymen. Some 
farmers are very greedy. They raise the 
rent of the peasants’ cottages and when 
they cannot pay, out they go, man, wife 
and family to beg for food and as likely 
as not he locked in prison as vagabonds 

1st Speaker. That’s as may be, but what 
would this country do without wool? The 
cloth trade we must have or we shall all be 
beggars. I hear that the Cardinal is expecting 
every rich man to pay a Benevolence to the 
king. 

2nd Speaker. There has been much talk 
about those Benevolences Loans of money 
they are supposed to be, but when shall we 
get the money back, I should like to know. 
Why doesn’t the king call Parliament and 
raise a tax in the proper way^ 

1st Speaker Because it suits the Cardinal 
to do all the ruling himself. He wants no 
Parliament to interfere So long as men 
pay Benevolences there will be no Parlia- 
ment. So don’t pay, say I. 

2nd Speaker. Don’t pay and be locked 
m the Tower No thank you I prefer to 
pay. But with so much money needed for 
the kmg do you think that it is right for 
the Cardmal of the Church to bb so rich? 

1st Speaker So long as he uses his riches 
for the Church it does not matter. He 
has begun a great college at Oxford and 
another at Ipswich where he came from 
But I hear there has been much trouble 
about Church matters in Germany. 
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2nd Speaker. You are thinking of the 
monk, Martm Luther He has raised a 
storm if ever a man did But what good 
can come of defying the Pope and burnmg 
his Bull? Our kmg has written against 
this Luther, and the Pope has blessed 
him with a new title — "Defender of the 
Faith ” 

1st Speaker. Still, I believe there are 
great changes coming I have up at Oxford 
a son who learns Greek He tells me that 
many great scholars are studying the Greek 
Scriptures and we shall soon have the New 
Testament translated into English so that 
all may read it Then he says there will be 
great changes Every man will get his 
religion from the Bible and not from car- 
dinals and priests. 


2nd Speaker It’s not right to talk that 
way Wiat can an ordmary man know 
about religion? Let the priests do the 
thmking for us. That is enough for me 

1st Speaker You are old-fashioned I am 
one for the New Learning Did not our 
kmg say, "Let every man have his own 
doctor? ’’ 

2nd Speaker Yes But you are not the 
kmg Well, that’s the end of the procession. 
God bless the Cardinal, say I With aU his 
pomp and riches he has a great burden to 
bear I would rather keep my shop than sit 
on his mule, even if he has five hundred 
lords and servants to do his bidding Good- 
day my friend 

1st Speaker. Good-day to you, but 
remember what I said about great changes 


IX. THE GREAT ARMADA 


CHILDREN’S 
STORY 

I 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock pomts to 
the year 1588, 
the year when 
Phillip II. of 
Spain sent a 
great fleet called the Armada to invade 
England. 

Philip was the greatest sovereign m 
Europe He was a staunch Catholic who 
thought it his duty to try to brmg the 
Church of England back under the religious 
rule of the Pope He supported the claims 
of Mary Queen of Scots to the throne of 
England, for many Catholics thought that 
Elizabeth had no right to be queen because 
the Pope had not agreed to the marriage 
of her mother, Anne Boleyn, with Henry 
VIII They looked on Mary Queen of 
Scots as the rightful sovereign and for 


nmeteen years plots were made to depose 
Ehzabeth and put Mary in her place 

Philip had other reasons for going to war 
with England The "sea-dogs’’ as the 
English seamen called themselves continually 
ravaged the Spanish settlements in America 
and captured the huge treasure-ships carry- 
ing gold and silver to Spam. Philip deter- 
mined some day to punish England for this 
piracy. 

In 1587, after a plot for the murder of 
Elizabeth had been discovered, Mary of 
Scotland was executed. Then Philip pre- 
pared to invade England to avenge her 
death, for she was a Catholic and she had 
bequeathed her claims to him 

n 

Conversation piece — Let us imagine that 
we are living m the year 1588 and on 
one July morning are listening to the con- 
versation of some seamen in a tavern at 
Pl3nnouth. 

isf Seaman Why do you think that the 
Spaniards will come this year? 
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znd Seaman. Because the Vice-Admiral 
says so, and when Francis Drake says that 
something wiU happen, happen it will. 
Have I not served under him these ten 
years? He can see into the Mure, I tell 
you, and knows what a ship or a Spaniard 
will do. He knows that the Spanish fleet 
is ready again, now that they have replaced 
the eighty ships we burnt last year. You 
must have heard that tale, 

1st Seaman. It was a tale that made all 
England smile, “Singeing the king of 
Spain’s beard,” Drake called it, did he not? 

2 ni Seaman. But for that same smgemg 
we should have had the Armada on us last 
year, for so they call the great fleet which 
is to conquer England and put it under 
the Pope once more Now that the beard 
has grown again, it cannot be long before 
the fleet comes But we are ready too. Our 
ships are manned and the taverns all along 
the waterfront are full of seamen ready at 
the word to go aboard. I think, though, 
that they will not come to-day, for the 
captains are gone to Plymouth Hoe for a 
game of bowls, and that they would not have 
done had there been news of the Armada. 

1st Seaman. It is strange to thmk that 
England is m danger now because King 
Henry VIH. made himself head of the 
Church in England and defied the Pope 

znd Seaman. A pack of troubles that has 
led us into! First there was little Kmg 
Edward, Henry’s son, who would have us 
all Protestants; and then came his sister. 
Queen Mary, who was as hot to have us 
Catholics again But I am for our good 
Queen Bess, who would have us think rather 
of our country’s safety than of our own 
opinions And so, I thmk, are all the people 
of England, Catholics and Protestants ahke, 
for they are all gathering to defend our 
queen and country 

1st Seaman Our land sorely needs our 
help in these days, for she is beset by dangers 
of which the greatest is Spam, the richest 
nation in the world and the Pope's staunchest 
ally I have often marvelled what possessed 
Queen Mary to marry Philip of Spam. 


2nd Seaman. She hoped that he would aid 
her in bringing England back to the old 
faith. But nothing came of that match but 
trouble. When Queen Mary died, and 
Elizabeth came to the throne, Philip gave 
help to Mary, the Catholic queen of the 
Scots. You remember all the plots to 
murder our queen and put Mary on the 
throne Men say that Philip of Spain was 
behmd them all. 

is? Seaman. Elizabeth endured much 
during those long years when she held Mary 
a prisoner m England, not daring to let 
her go lest she should raise an array in 
France or Spain. But that last foul plot 
was Mary’s undoing although she knew 
nothmg about it. The ministers clamoured 
for her death and our queen was obliged to 
have Mary executed 

znd Seaman And none too sooni It 
should have been done many years before, 
to my thinking, when Mary first fled here 
from Scotland And now that danger is 
past along comes this Armada. 

1 st Seaman. Do you think we shall defeat 
them? You have seen the Spanish ships 
and know their strength 

znd Seaman. So I have, and believe me, 
it is not so great as folk imagine. True, 
they are huge vessels carrying many men, 
but these are soldiers, not seamen Their 
only way of fightmg is to wait till the enemy 
comes close, and then shoot them down from 
the high decks or board the vessels and 
fight hand-to-hand. But Drake taught us 
a tnck worth two of that when we sailed 
the Spanish waters m the New World. 
Spanish waters mdeedl Why should the 
kmg of Spain enjoy all the treasures there, 
even if Columbus did find them for him? 
Many a raid have we earned out on the 
Spanish treasure ships, and always it was 
the same — draw as near as you can and 
let fly a broadside before they can get their 
guns to work on you — ^they carry them fore 
and aft instead of amidships as we do. 
Surprise them, and m a moment you are 
over their rail and carrying up the good 
treasure chests from the hold 
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1st Seaman I often envied you those 
voyages with Drake. 

2nd Seaman. Many a brave adventure 
did we have I remember once we found a 
Spaniard asleep on the seashore with thirteen 
bars of silver by him. These we took, but 
left the man stdl sleeping I would have 
given much to see his face when he woke 
to find his treasure gone and himself still 
living Drake never descends to deeds of 
cruelty Pie is a hero, and with him and 
such as he to lead us — Hawkins and Fro- 
bisher and the rest — we shall drub these 
Dons back to Spam, I promise you But 
see, here comes a seaman from our ship, m 
hot haste. 

^rd Seaman. News, friends l The Armada 
has been sighted off the Lizard I am come 
from taking the tidings to the captams on 
the Hoe 

2nd Seaman. And Drake? What did he 
do? 

3ri Seaman. Why, he laughed, and said, 
"Come, gentlemen, there is time to finish 
the game first and beat the Spaniards after- 
wards " 

2nd Seaman. Did I not tell you? He is a 
hero as fearless as he is cool and wise. But 
we shall be wanted aboard. There is no 
time to be lost, 

m 

How the news might have been told in 
England. —Imagine that you had been in 
England when the Armada came. Here is 
an account of the victory as you might 
have written it 

“This day marks for Englishmen the end 
of a great danger which for many years has 
hung over our nation. The great Armada, 
which bore the might of Spam towards us, 
IS defeated and scattered, and only a tattered 
remnant has returned to carry the story to 
the king of Spam 

The tale of how they were put to flight 
will ever stir the blood It was on Friday, 
July 19, that the Armada was first sighted 
Slowly the great crescent of ships moved up 
the Channel, while ashore all was bustle 
and preparation At last out came the 
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English ships to meet them — 34 of the royal 
navy, with many great names among them. 
Victory, Dreadnought, Vanguard and Revenge. 
With them sailed many merchant ships, 
which m the past had done good work in 
helping to plunder the Spaniards of some 
of their ill-ggtten gains m the New World 
The fleet, numbering m all some 197 vessels, 
made no attempt to engage the enemy, but 
followed the commanders’ plan of keeping 
up a runnmg fight all down the Channel 
Time and again our little ships would dart 
up to the giant galleons, discharge a hail 
of shot and sail off again before the great 
vessels had time to turn on them Rigging 
trailed on the Spanish decks, blood ran m 
streams But still there was no real battle 
On lumbered the Armada, while our vessels, 
like a swarm of stinging flies round clumsy 
cows, darted hither and thither harassing 
their progress 

At last, after nearly a week of such war- 
fare, the Armada came to anchor in Calais 
roads, where for a time they were safe and 
the English ships could not get at them 
Here they intended to wait for the Duke of 
Parma with an army of 17,000 men. But 
they were not left long in peace. The 
English admirals decided to smoke them out 
with fire-ships Eight of the oldest and 
most useless ships in the English fleet were 
daubed with pitch, resin and brimstone, 
and their cannon loaded with powder and 
shot Silently the fire-ships were towed 
toward the Spanish lines It was a dark 
night and the Spaniards saw and heard 
nothmg. Then suddenly out of the darkness 
appeared a blazing shape bearing down 
upon them, and followed by another and 
another, their cannon booming as the fire 
reached and discharged them Once they 
floated among the wooden Spanish ships 
the whole fleet would soon be ablaze The 
panic-stricken Spaniards cut their cables 
and made for the open sea, and in the 
morning they were far away from their safe 
anchorage. A battle followed and the 
Spanish ships fled, only to be caught in 
storms and lose still more of their number 
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on the rocky coasts of the Orkneys and 
Ireland. So came to an inglorious end the 
proud fleet which set out to capture this 
island. Not one English ship was lost, and 
not a hundred Englishmen were killed " 

The end of the story. — Deep was the 
thanksgiving in the hearts of the English 
at their deliverance from this great peril 


which they had dreaded for so long While 
all the bells of London pealed for ]oy, the 
queen went in solemn procession to St 
Paul's, where among her subjects, she gave 
thanks to God for the victory which she 
believed He had given. She caused medals 
to be struck m honour of the occasion, on 
which were engraved the words, " God blew 
with his winds and they were scattered " 







Costume— Elizabethan Period 
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Perhaps there was in that crowd, huzzaing 
as loudly as any, a man of about twenty- 
three Will Shakespeare had but newly 
come to London from Stratford to make his 
fortune He was an actor and, if report 
speaks truly, a poor one, at the Globe 
Theatre Here he sometimes did useful 
work by patchmg up old stories and histories 
into plays for his fellow-actors His work 
proved to the hkmg of the audience and soon 
Shakespeare was busy writing plays of his 
own Thus were given to the world charming 
comedies and great tragedies Not only the 
sadors made Elizabeth’s reign great, in his 
own line Shakespeare is as supreme as Drake 
was in his 

Costume— Ehzabethan Period The bottom 
picture on the right is of the time of Henry 
VTII and shows fine lords and ladies going 
on a river picnic in a barge decked with green 
boughs and flowers The next small circle 
picture taken from a calendar (the sign of 
the scorpion in the sky), shows a country- 
man carrymg a sack of grain on his back 
His clothes are much the same as in previous 
centunes, but of better quality, and he 
now wears a linen smock or tunic to protect 
them The next picture is of a well-to-do 
woman riding to market Her hat is of 
black felt, and her starched ruff and 
stuff dress are much finer than those of 
previous centuries The stout woman with 
the geese and hens is probably quite as 
wcU off, but doesn't "hold with” these 
new fashions, and contmues to wear the 
old-fashioned head-wrap of her grand- 
mother’s tune. 

In the large picture the same. two women 
are seen at market The central figure 


might well be Welsh, for the Welsh national 
costume dates from this period The small 
white cap under her tall hat is becommgly 
frilled Her sleeves would probably be made 
separately and tied or stitched to the fitted 
bodice she wears over her corset. This makes 
the dress more easy to sew, and the sleeves 
shp off quickly when there is rough work 
to be done. Her ruff and cuffs crackle with 
starch, for starch is a new mvention and 
she likes to be up to date. Her thick white 
stockings are probably of knitted wool Her 
shoes are of stout black leather and have heels 
an mch high (another innovation in this 
century). The more old-fashioned woman 
behind her has only an extra strip of 
leather on her strong boot heels Her 
bodice IS cut to show the sleeves of the 
old-fashioned chemise which women have 
always worn 

The man’s costume, taken from another 
manuscript, was probably copied by a 
country tailor from a city man’s clothes. 
The tailor probably used ordinary country 
home-woven cloth, though he may have 
chosen one of the new dyes which the Eliza- 
bethan sadors were always on the look out 
to find Courtiers’ collars might he of fine 
lace, copied from Italian, Dutch or French 
fashions, but this man's is of English lawn 
and fine but simple English needlework. 
His felt hat has a gallant plume, his stout 
country shoes a cheerful trimmmg, and 
his beard and hair are cut as close to 
the court fashions as he can copy, for he 
admires Sir Walter Raleigh, and the other 
sea captams under whom he has sailed 
Meanwhile he shows the ladies his latest 
trophy, a flying fish brought back from his 
travels 
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TEACHING NOTES 


1. The connecting links.— Henry VIII. 
left three children, Edward, Mary and 
Elizabeth The youngest, Edward VI., was 
a frail child who became kmg at the age of 
nine and died at the age of sixteen During 
his reign two Protectors ruled the country 
for him, and under their rule the Protestant 
movement made much progress in England. 
The most notable event was the preparation 
by Archbishop Cranmer of the Enghsh 
Book of Common Prayer which Parliament 
ordered to be used in every church, 1549 
Up to this time, the services and prayers of 
the Church had been given in the Latm 
tongue, but it was only natural that as the 
people now had an English Bible they would 
wish to have an English Prayer Book Also, 
the Prayer Book contained the teaching of 
the Protestants. 

When Edward died in 1553, his half-sister 
Mary came to the throne. She was suffering 
from an incurable disease and died five years 
after her coronation. Mary was a staunch 
Catholic who got the Parliament once again 
to accept the Pope as Head of the Church. 
Then there were many persecutions against 
Protestants Mary married Philip of Spam, 
but this mamage was unpopular, for the 
Enghsh and Spaniards were fierce rivals 
for the treasures in the newly-discovered 
lands To add further to Mary’s troubles, 
Philip went to war with France, and in 
153S a French army captured Calais, which 
England had held for two hundred years 
It was no real misfortune, for the cost in 
men and nches to hold this fortified town 
m France had been very great, but the 
disgrace was keenly felt by the queen and 
her people Added to this, Philip deserted 
his queen On November 17, 1558, sad and 
lonely the poor queen died 


2 Queen Elizabeth, 1538-1603 —Elizabeth 
ruled England for forty-five years, and 
ruled it so well that her people loved her 
and spoke of her as "Good Queen Bess,” 
and "Gloriana” — ^The Glonous Queen. We 
speak of her reign as “The Ehzabethan Age ” 
Now were seen some of the best fruits of 
the New Birth or Renaissance The Age 
IS famous for its scholars, writers, poets 
and dramatists; its adventurers, seamen 
and discoverers, the builders of new 
ships, the architects of palaces and lordly 
mansions. 

Elizabeth set about the task of makmg a 
united Church The first Parliament which 
met m 1559 passed a new Act by which 
England once more threw off the authority 
of the Pope. In order to offend the Catholics 
as little as possible, Elizabeth refrained from 
taking the title of “Head of the Church" 
and was acknowledged as “Supreme Gover- 
nor of the Realm." By an act of Uniformity 
all persons were required to attend religious 
services at their pansh churches on Sundays 
and Holy Days, and use the new Prayer 
Book, which was the second revised book of 
Edward VI 

Thus the Reformation was again recognised 
in England Of course, many people were not 
content, some zealous Protestants thought 
that Elizabeth had not done enough for 
the Reformation, while some zealous Catho- 
lics thought that she had done too much 
But her "Middle Way,” as it is sometimes 
called, was on the whole successful Thus 
Elizabeth won the people to her side and 
was able to turn her attention to the danger 
from Spam. 

Note — Elizabeth’s character and work 
are told in Vol IV., page 139 et seq 



PICTURE SUMMARY 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 


Sir Francis Drake was play- 
ing bowls. 

One of the great convoy. 

King Philip II., the master 
of the Armada. 

Queen Elizabeth, his 
enemy. 

Drake delayed the Armada 
at Cadiz. 

A running fight in the 
Channel. 

Fire-ships drove them 
frantic. 

The Queen and her people 
gave thanks at St. Paul’s. 

Shakespeare was another 
mighty Elizabethan. 
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X. JAMES L AND THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


CHILDREN’S 
STORY 

1 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock now points 
to the year 1620, 
the year when 
the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed 
in America and founded New England Let 
us try to understand how this notable event 
came about 

When Queen Elizabeth died, her successor 
on the tlirone was James VI of Scotland, 
who became James I of England, 1603 
The two countries, who had for centunes 
been enemies, were now united under one 
king, and James introduced the name Great 
Britain to the two kingdoms taken together 
The family name of James was Stuart 
(or Stewart), hence the line of sovereigns 
who ruled Great Britain for a little more than 
one hundred years (from 1603 to 1714). is 
known as the Stuart Dynasty It should be 
noted that this period covers the 17th and 
the beginning of the i8th centuries 
We have seen how during the reign of 
Henry VIII,, the sovereign had become 
head of the State Church This Church of 
England claimed to be both Protestant, that 
is protesting against the leadership of the 
Pope, and Catholic, that is conforming in 
general to the religious practices of the 
ancient Catholic Church 
There was, however, in the Church 
of England a large and growing party 
called Puritans who desired to abolish 
many of the ancient Church customs and 
worship in what they conceived as a purer 
way. They wished to replace bishops and 
priests with ministers chosen by themselves. 


who were to preach and pray in their own 
words without reference to a prayer book. 

Many Puritans at this time began to 
separate themselves from the Church of 
England mto congregations of Independents. 
When they were persecuted, they fled, 
first to Holland and later to America We 
will now read what happened to some of 
these Independents who came to be known 
as the “Pilgrim Fathers ’’ 

II 

Conversation piece. — Let us imagme that 
it IS September 6, 1620, and that we are 
among a crowd of people watching the 
departure from Plymouth of a ship bound 
for Amenca In the crowd are a man and 
woman who have ridden in from their 
country house to see the ship sail The man, 
who has a small pointed beard, wears trunk 
hose, padded breeches, a gaily embroidered 
doublet with a stiff upstanding white collar, 
and a short coloured cloak On his hair, 
which he wears long and curled, is a feather- 
trimmed hat His wife wears a similar hat 
and high collar, and her rich gown, trimmed 
with ribbons and lace, is covered with a long 
travellmg cloak 

Man See, wife, there la the May flower \ 
Her sails are set, and I expect she will go 
out with the tide 

Woman Looki there is a boatload of 
people embarkmg to go out to her I should 
have known them for Puritans anywhere by 
their plam clothing How strange it must 
be to have no ribbons or feathers or laces, 
and to wear nothing but dull colours l I 
am glad you do not wear your hair straight 
like the man in the bow of the boat Tell 
me, why do Puritans dress so^ 

Man They seem to think that gaily 
dressed folk must lead wicked lives, and it 
IS certain that many people nowadays do 
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spend too much money on their clothes The 
Puritans are neat and orderly in their clothmg, 
]ust as they are honest and hard-working m 
their lives. I think we might learn much 
from them, for their one wish is to be 
pleasing to God 

Woman, I don’t see why one need be 
miserable about it though How small their 
vessel IS ! Think of being cooped up in it for 
weeks on end, seasick, perhaps, and tossed 
about by storms! 

Man. They are terribly overcrowded m 
her, I hear. The other ship which was to 
have gone with them has proved unfit for 
the voyage, and the whole company must 
pack as best they can into the Mayflower 
But they will brave any hardship now that 
they have the king’s permission to sail to 
America and found a new England there. 
They will be free then to worship God m the 
pure manner, as they call it. 

Woman 1 thought they had found their 
new home m Holland Did not many of 
them settle in Leyden? 

Man. Yes, they founded a colony there, 
where they worked hard for a living and 
made woollen goods. 

Woman I should not like to settle in a 
foreign land and see my children growing up 
among the children there and learning to 
speak the^r language instead of English 

Man That was one of the reasons which 
made the Puritans leave Holland Another 
was that they were mostly farmers who 
found it hard to learn a new trade. Many 
could find no work at all. At last they 
decided to leave Europe altogether It was 
difficult to get permission from the king to 
settle m the new world, but at last it was 
given, and many of the Puritans left HoUand 
m a ship called the Speedwell. They sailed 
to Southampton, where more settlers were 
waiting to ]om them, in this little Mayflower. 
The two ships set out together, but the 
Speedwell did not live up to her name She 
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began to leak and they were obliged to put 
in for repairs, first at Dartmouth and now 
here It has been decided to leave the 
Speedwell behind and sail with the Mayflower 
alone. 

Woman All those delays will mean 
that it will be winter by the time they 
reach the coast of America, and I have 
heard that the winters there are very 
severe. 

Man It is a bad time of year for sailing, 
too, and they may meet storms 

Woman Poor souls' My heart goes out 
to them It must be hard to leave your home- 
land knowing that you may never see it 
again See how those on shore are weeping 
as they wave farewell to their friends m 
the boat. I can see that some of them are 
m tears too. It is cruel to force Englishmen 
into exile 

Man. You do not understand These 
people go of their own free will rather than 
obey the law of the land, which says that all 
men must worship God accordmg to the 
laws of the Church of England, of which King 
James is the head No one is free to do as 
he chooses in this matter, even if he is a good 
and honest man like a Puritan. What would 
become of England if each man broke the 
laws when he wished? In past days such 
rebels would have been put to death, and 
the king shows great mercy in allowing them 
to find a new home. But he was right when 
he said that if men would not obey the laws 
he would harry them out of the land. See, 
the boat is returning now The sailors are 
weighing anchor and the Mayflower is 
putting out to sea 

Woman They are brave souls to venture 
out into the unknown, to face who knows 
what of danger from wild beasts and savage 
men I shall remember them in my prayers 

Man. You have a soft heart, like aU 
women But the king must be obeyed and 
the laws of the land must be kept 
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TEACHING NOTES 


I! you had heen theie. — ^The following 
imaginary account of the voyage of the 
Pilgnm Fathers to America as it might have 
been told by one of them who returned to 
England will be interesting and informative 
to the children; 

AH who love true rehgion and freedom of 
worship will listen eagerly to the story told by 
one of tlie pdgnms who sailed in the May- 
flower to found the colony out of which 
sprang what is now known as New England, 
on the stem and rock-bound east coast of 
the American continent He is newly 
returned to this country and has a thrdUng 
tale to tell of hardships bravely borne. 

"The outward voyage," he tells us, 
"meant discomfort and suffering for us all. 
We were crowded (many of us ill with sea- 
sickness), mto the narrow space between 
decks, with no fresh air and no light except 
for a few lanterns, or what little hght filtered 
through the open hatchways. In this 
wretched place a man died and a child was 
born To add to our misery, whenever there 
Was a storm — and there were many durmg 
the latter part of the voyage — the water 
leaked through the decks on to our clothes, 
our bedding and our food, so that we were 
almost always wet Once one of the main 
beams of the ship broke down and we gave 
ourselves up for lost, but a passenger had 
brought a great screw on board and with 
that the beam was secured back into place 
and the voyage continued But many of the 
party were so weakened by what they endured 
that they died of a fever which broke out 
soon after we landed 


You cannot imagine our feelings of fc 
when one day we heard the look-out er 
tte welcome cry of 'Land ho! ' and the sam 
headland known as Cape Cod came in sigh 
We could hardly believe at first that tl 
long and terrible two months’ voyage wi 
over. When at last we found ourselves o 


shore, our first act was to fall on. our knees 
and thank God, Who had brought us safely 
over the stormy seas, delivered us from aU 
its perils and miseries, and set our feet 
agam on firm and stable earth. 

“ Our next care was to provide ourselves 
with shelter. We chose as the site for our 
town a place on the coast which an explorer 
who had visited it many years before had 
named Plymouth. This new Plymouth 
reminded us of home and of that English 
seaport where we had been so kindly treated 
We set to work to build a fort and houses, 
but it was no easy task. We were worn out 
after the hardships of the voyage, the cold 
was terrible, food was so short that often 
at night we did not know where we should 
get a meal next day, and we lived m constant 
dread of attacks by Indians Moreover, 
many of our number died and we were forced 
to bury them and then level the mounds 
over their graves and sow them with grass 
lest the Indians, watching from the woods, 
should see how few our numbers had become 
and grow brave enough to attack us The 
Mayflower stayed with us m harbour aU the 
winter, but when in the spring she sailed 
back to England, the sailors had seen so 
much of our troubles that they spread the 
report at home that the colony could not 
possibly last. 

' But we were not men whom small things 
could discourage ^ The spring brought us 
new hope. The houses were finished and a 
row of log buildings stood on either side of the 
one street in our town This we christened 
Leyden Street out of gratitude to our kind 
Dutch friends in Holland Truly we had 
much to be thankful for All the settlers 
were willing workers, and none a greedy 
adventurer eager to hunt for gold and 
treasure, such as has been the rum of so 
many colonists The only gold we had 
was in the brave spirits of our men, and our 



PICTURE SUMMARY 


1 . The Mayflower set out from 
Southampton in 1620, 

2. The Puritans desired simple 
ways of worship. 

3. King James I. threatened 
to harry them from the 
land. 

4. The Puritans tried to settle 
in Holland. 

5. They had great faith in 
prayer. 

6. They landed on the shore 
of Cape Cod. 

7. The Indians became 
friendly. 

8. The first winters were 
terrible. 

9. They were not men whom 
small things can discourage. 
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only treasure the fruit of their labours By 
degrees, too, the Indians became friendly 
when they discovered that we treated them 
fairly, cheating no man and paying for 
everylhmg we took. One day an Indian 
chief walked into our camp saying m English, 
to our astonishment, ‘Welcome, welcome, 
Englislunen ’ He had made friends with 


English fishermen who had visited the coast 
in earher years, and through him and 
another chief wc were able to make a peace 
treaty with the Indians, a peace which we 
trust will last long We believe that God 
will continue to bless us, as He has done till 
now, and that by His help we shall be able 
to found a new nation in this New England.” 


XI. THE RESTORATION AND THE 
GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 


CHILDREN'S 
STORY 

I 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock now pomts 
to the year 
1688, the year 
when the Catho- 
lic King, James 
II , fled from England and his throne was 
given to Protestant William, Prince of 
Orange, and Mary, daughter of James II 
James 1. considered that the kingship of 
England was his by right of descent from 
Henry VII He believed that neither people 
nor Parliament could elect or depose a king, 
but that he held the title by Divine Right. 
He loudly proclaimed this doctrine of the 
‘‘Divme Right of Kings." he considered 
that as he had been appointed king by God 
he was accountable to God alone for his 
actions, and that he was above the law of 
the land. 

The members of Parliament faithfully 
assured the kmg of their loyalty, but they 
protested. "We hold it an ancient, general 
and undoubted nght of Parliament to 
debate freely all matters which properly 
concern the subject ” Thus arose the dis- 
pute between the king and the people, a 
dispute which lasted during the greater part 



of the 17th century — was the kmg to reign 
as an. absolute monarch, or was the king’s 
power to be limited by the laws of the land 
and by the will of Parliament? 

The chief trouble between the' kmg and 
Parliament was over money The king’s 
income was not enough for the increased 
business of Stuart times Parliament deter- 
mined to control the taxation of the people 
for by so doing Parliament could control 
the policy of the kmg The king increased 
his mcome by means which were considered 
wrong by the Parliament If the king could 
get enough money without the help of 
Parliament, then he could rule as an abso- 
lute monarch 

James I died in 1625 leaving the disputes 
concerning taxation and the Divine Right 
of Kmgs to be contmued by his son, Charles I. 

Charles attempted to rule without a Par- 
liament and he raised money in various 
ways as his father had done In the end he 
so angered his people and Parliament that 
there broke out a civil war which lasted 
with one long interval for nearly six years 
The king’s party, known as Royalists were 
finally defeated by the Parliamentarians, 
mainly due to the work of Oliver Cromwell, 
who raised a splendid fighting force known 
as the New Model Army On January 30, 
1649, King Charles I was executed upon a 
scaffold erected in front of his London 
palace of Whitehall 
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For the next eleven years England was a 
Commonwealth ruled by the army under 
the leadership of Oliver Cromwell, who was 
called the I,ord Piotector Cromwell was a 
Puritan and during his rule Puritan worship 
took the place of that of the Church of 
England. Cromwell died in 1658 

On May 29, 1660, the kingship was 
restored Prince Charles, the son of Charles I , 
had been invited by Parliament to come 
back from France to rule England He 
gladly did so and was crowned as Charles II 
This event is known as the Restorahon, 
that IS, the restoration of the Stuart line 
of kings 

Parliament now passed most severe laws 
against the Puritans or Dissenters as they 
were called. The Church of England was 
again supreme. Avowed Catholics were 
not allowed to hold any office under the 
crown. 

Charles II. was a very popular king who 
gained the name of the “Merry Monarch” 
owing to his gaiety, good nature and easy 
manner When he found himself in diffi- 
culties about money he secretly received 
large subsidies from the French king, 
Louis XIV. At his death in 1685, bis 
brother came to the throne as James II 
and he was an avowed Roman Catholic 
who determined to lestore the Catholic 
religion in England People and Parliament, 
however, would not permit this, and in 
1688 William of Orange and his wife Mary, 
a daughter of James II , were invited to 
brmg an army over to protect the religion 
and liberty of the people William landed 
at Torbay and at once the leaders of the 
army and navy joined him He marched 
on London, and when. James fled to France, 
Parliament offered the crown of England to 
William and Mary. This event is known 
as the Glorious Revolution 

II 

Conversation piece. — Let us imagme that 
we are villagers in the taproom of an inn, 
in the month of December, 168S We listen 
to the talk between the innkeeper, who is 
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considered to be very wise, and an old 
villager who is supposed to understand 
affairs of state 

Innkeeper. So King James has escaped 
out of the country at last A good riddance, 
say I All the four Stuart kings were either 
foolish or selfish, and James II , the last of 
’em, was both 

Villager. That is true None of them ever 
learned, what Queen Elizabeth knew full 
wcU, that the king must serve his people. 
They tried to make the people serve the 
king But that will never do m this land 

Innkeeper It was James I , our first 
Stuart king, who began the trouble. Per- 
haps he took after his mother, Mary of 
Scots — she gave us trouble enough before 
Elizabeth had her head cut off Be that as 
it may, that French mmister spoke truly 
who called her son James “the most 
learned fool in Christendom ” Indeed he was 
clever enough, but he studied hooks instead 
of men, and so he never knew what his 
subjects wanted Parliament would have 
told him that, if he had asked them, but 
would he summon Parliament’ Not if he 
could help it He knew that they would not 
do as he wanted, and he preferred to govern 
the country by himself, with the help of 
favourites 

Villager That was no easy task, when 
there was no Parliament to vote him supplies 
of money. No wonder he was obliged to 
get it for himself in all sorts of doubtful 
ways But nothing would make him change 
his course God had made him king, he said, 
and he had a right to rule as he chose 

Innkeeper His son, the first Charles, was 
no better He too quarrelled with Parlia- 
ment, and ruled as much as he could without 
it. He even tried to interfere with men’s 
religious worship, but that was too much 
No wonder that civil war broke out 

Villager. Ah yes, I fought in that war 
when I was a young man. For the Parlia- 
ment I fought, and in the end we cut off 
Kmg Charles' head outside "Whitehall, in 
London Well I remember the day — bitter 
cold it was, m January. 
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Innkeeper Then we tried having no 
king, but being ruled by Cromwell and the 
army. For eleven years we tried it, but in 
the end we wanted a king again, and we 
asked King Charles’ son, who had fled to 
the Continent, to come back to rule over 
us So we had another Stuart, Charles II , 
on the throne. We hoped that he would 
have learnt wisdom from his father’s fate, 
and remember the axe and block. But no 
He too meant to rule as he chose, and not 
as the people wished 
Villager. He was wiser than his father, 
for he knew when to give way. He had 
suffered so much in his long wanderings 
that I have heard it said he would do any- 
thing rather than start on his travels again. 

Innkeeper It was also said of him that 
"he never said a foolish thing, and never 
did a wise one." They do say that he 
declared himself a Catholic on his death- 
bed. In any case, he gave us a Catholic 
king after him, for when Parliament tried 
to pass a law to prevent his brother James 
from coming to the throne. King Charles 
stood by his brother All our troubles of 
late years have come from that. 

Villager. And yet James being a Catholic 
need have made no difference if he had been 
content to serve his people. We liked him 
well enough when he first became king 
He had done good work as an admiral. I 
fought for him myself m the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion I was there after Mon- 
mouth was defeated, and we found that 
coward traitor hiding in a ditch and took 
him to London to be executed. Oh yes, 
we fought for King James then 
Innkeeper. And yet, with all m his favour, 
he must needs throw away his crown by 
doing as his brother and father and grand- 
father had done before him, and ruling as 
a tyrant. His worst blunder was to try to 
make England Catholic against her will. 
You remember how in his army Romish 
priests came and went freely, and how he 
gave Catholics the highest offices in the 
land And all against the law, too, for men 
must show themselves in Church before 


they take any office, which no Catholic 
would do And he had Titus Oates stood 
in the pillory, and then whipped at the 
cart’s tail 

Villager. Titus Oates? Ah yes, the rascal 
who m King Charles’ reign spread lies about 
a pretended Catholic plot to kill the king. 
We all believed him then, and many inno- 
cent Catholics were executed But James 
had his revenge He thought no man could 
gainsay his will till the seven bishops were 
too much for him. 

Innkeeper Yes, it was a great day for 
England when they refused to read the 
proclamation that all men were to worship 
as they chose It sounded fair enough, but 
we all knew that James meant to free the 
Catholics, and we should have our country 
under the Pope m no time. It was of no 
use for James to clap the bishops in the 
Tower, for all England was against him. 
The Londoners lined the banks of the 
Thames as the barge was rowed down it 
taking them to prison, and even the sentinels 
at the Tower gates knelt to ask the bishops’ 
blessing as they passed the grim gateway. 
How we cheered when the news came that 
they had been set free' No ]ury would find 
them guilty. Even James’s soldiers threw 
their caps m the air. 

Villager It is a wonder, to my thinking, 
that we English were patient so long under 
the tyrant king 

Innkeeper. We knew, you see, that he 
was growmg old and must soon die, and 
then, we hoped, since he had no children, 
we should have Mary, his daughter, on the 
throne. She is a good Protestant enough 
and so is her husband, Dutch William 
Since he has been ruler of Holland, he has 
done all he can to save the Protestants from 
persecution by the Catholics. It was the 
birth of James’s son that ruined our hopes. 

Villager. Yes, for all men knew that he 
would be brought up a Catholic, and we 
should have yet another Stuart king, and 
perhaps many more after him, all believing 
that they could do as they liked, and that 
neither Parliament nor people had the right 
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to check them But that danger is past now 
We have asked Wilham of Orange and our 
English Mary to come to rule over us m 
James's stead, and now he is fled that will 
soon happen. William is already in England, 
and everjrwhere he is being made welcome 

Innkeeper Do you think that when they 
are king and queen they wiU try to catch 
James and cut off his head, as his father 
was served^ 

Villager. No, no, Wilham is too wise for 
that Best leave him to go on his travels, 
while King WiUiam III and Queen Mary 
rule our land in peace. 

The end oi the story. — ^The government of 
the country under William and Mary was 
settled by the Bill of Rights, 1689, which 
gave more power to Parliament, especially 
to the House of Commons, and took power 
away from the sovereign. It also stated 
that the kings and queens of England must 
be Protestant 

A famous Act, called the Toleration Act, 
was also passed m i68g. This Act allowed 
the Dissenters to hold religious services 
under certam conditions, and from that time 
more and more liberty has been given, until 
at the present day the people are permitted 
to worship God as they please without inter- 
ference from the Government 

This change of rulers, which is known as 
the Glorious Revolution, ended the long 
struggle between the king and Parliament. 
The people wanted a king, but they insisted 
that he should rule by the advice of his 
Parliament. 

Costume— Cavalier and Puritan.— The 

fashions adopted by the Cavaliers and 
Puritans ran parallel Each side had its 
degrees of wealth or severity, the difference 
in appearance varjnng according to the 
outlook (See the picture on page 61 ) 

The Puritan woman wears under her 


gown a linen chemise and petticoat, per- 
haps a corset or fitted bodice, and home- 
knitted hose gartered below the knee. Her 
gown, made of wool m winter and linen in 
summer, is, save for its fine stitchmg, quite 
untnmmed Her man wears the old style 
black felt hat, its band and small buckle 
bemg not for trimming but to draw it 
tighter to the head His white collar and 
cuffs (or the white Imen neck and wrist 
bands), are to keep the black stuff from 
rubbmg his neck The plain buttons would 
be bone, horn or wood The breeches are 
close-fitting and gartered at the knee. A 
strong leather belt, knitted hose, and plain, 
strong shoes complete a comfortable and 
effective costume The shoe buckles were 
of real use, serving to pull the strap holdmg 
the shoe firmly to the foot. His short 
straight hair was a great contrast to the 
ringlets of the Cavalier, and probably much 
easier to keep clean. 

The woman on the right has been dressed 
especially simply to show how fundamentally 
alike in cut her costume is to that of the 
Puntan. The bodice fits the figure and 
the basque or lower portion hangs over the 
reasonably full skirt There is a lace or soft 
lawn collar, and her sleeves are beribboned 
and laced but the pattern is obviously the 
same m essentials Her small child's frock 
is not the over-elaborate monstrosity in 
which many of the Royalist children have 
been painted, but the ordinary small girl’s 
frock in which hundreds of 17th century 
mothers dressed their children The silky 
toy dog bn the right is a King Charles 
spaniel, an expensive whim of the period. 
The good Puritan cat wears a plain black 
coat hke her master, and keeps it well 
polished They are both quiet self-contained 
people 

The small pictures below show Dutch 
influence, and date from halfway through 
the 17th century 
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TEACHING NOTES 


A letter.— The following letter is imagined 
to have been written by a Puritan member 
of Parliament to a fnend who has emigrated 
to America on account of the Puritan perse- 
cution, It will help the children to under- 
stand some of the causes of the civil war 
during the reign of Charles I. 

Aiigtisi gist, 1642. 

“Dear 'William, 

"Tins letter brings you strange news: 
there is war in England between the king 
and the Parliament I mean real war, with 
actual fighting. It is a terrible busmess, for 
the country is divided into two, and even 
members of the same families have taken 
different sides Father is fighting against 
son, and brother against brother. It is a 
dreadful thing for the people of a country 
to take up arms against their king, but we 
have had no other course, for the liberty of 
the land is in danger. I must tell you how 
the king has brought this about. 

"He has offended the people of England 
on. many matters There is the Church, for 
one Archbishop Laud has interfered with 
our religious observances He forced us all 
to use one service book, and those who 
refused were fined or imprisoned. The 
Scots rebelled They signed a Nahonal 
Covenant to resist Laud and took up arms, 
for they were determined now to get nd 
of all bishops. The king had much trouble 
to quell the rising, for the soldiers he sent 
were but half-hearted, since many of them 
think as we do, and would rather have sided 
with the Scots The Scots invaded this 
country and the king had to pay them 
to leave it, but that was not easy, for lie had 
no money. So he called a Parliament to 
ask for some, but we had too many griev- 
ances to discuss before we would give him 
any The Scots had him at their mercy, 
so at last he had to listen and to yield. 


“Like his father before him, the king 
had been raising money without the consent 
of Parliament. He enforced old laws that 
had been long forgotten and fined those 
who would not keep them He sold mono- 
polies to companies of traders, he forced rich 
men to lend him money (which he never 
repaid) and imprisoned them if they refused, 
and worst of aU, lie levied Ship Money on 
all the towns in England, using the weak- 
ness of our navy as his excuse, 'We did not 
object at first when he asked the ports to 
provide ships or money for ships, for indeed 
our merchant shipping has been much 
troubled of late by Barbary pirates, and 
it has long been the custom for the ports 
to provide for the defence of the realm 
But when the inland counties were taxed, 
it soon became clear that if the king were 
allowed to get money in this way, he would 
never call another Parliament, 

“Mr John Hampden saw that the liber- 
ties of the people were in danger, and refused 
to pay He was brought to trial, but lost 
his case All the same, the matter was much 
talked of and awakened the people to the 
knowledge of the king’s injustice. So when 
the king did at last call us together to ask 
for money, we remembered these things 
We knew that the king’s advisers were 
largely to blame, so we rid ourselves of them 
Laud we sent to the Tower and Strafford 
we executed because he was far too strong 
and dangerous a man to leave alive 

"We made the king promise that a Par- 
liament should meet every three years 
and that this Parliament should not be 
dissolved without its own consent We 
declared illegal the levying of Ship Money 
and other taxes without our consent We 
abolished the Court of the Star Chamber, 
which had prevented the free speech of 
opponents of the king and his ministers, 
and the Court of High Commission, which 
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had been formed to direct the Church in 
England and had aided Laud in his measures 
against us We were determined the king 
should learn that his ministers are answer- 
able to the people as well as to him. 

Ireland has always been a trouble to 
England, and at that time the Catholics 
rebelled against the Protestants. The king 
wanted to send an army against them, but we 


dared not let hun, lest he should use it against 
us. We felt it was time the king’s misdeeds 
should be known to the people We wrote 
them all down on a paper we called the 
Grand Remonstrance, and read it in Parlia- 
ment. Then we found that opmion in the 
Parliament was divided, for though we had 
been united agamst the kmg’s policy over 
Ship Money, it seemed that some supported 





PICTURE SUMMARY 

1. At first all went well for 
James II. 

2 . The Duke of Monmouth 
fled from the battlefield. 

3. Titus Oates was punished 
for his lies. 

4. James forgot the fate of 
his father, Charles I. 

5. He encouraged the 
Catholics to talk to his 
soldiers. 

6. The clergy were ordered 
to read the Declaration. 

7. Seven bishops were 
arrested. 

8. Protestant William of 
Orange. 


9. James II. fled to France. 
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the king over the Church The debates 
were long and heated, and more than once 
swords were out Most of the Londoners 
sided with the Parhament, and there were 
scuffles in the streets between the king’s 
supporters and ours, and members of Par- 
liament were molested. We complained to 
the king, and he pledged his word to protect 
us, but that same day he ordered the arrest 
of Mr Hampden and four other leaders of 
the Commons, and their impeachment for 
high treason. The next day the kmg came 
to the House to seek them, but they had 
escaped "The birds are flown," muttered 


the king, and he could not find them 
We knew then that this war could not be 
avoided, and all the spring and summer 
we have been makmg preparations Now the 
king has raised his standard at Nottingham, 
and the struggle has begun. The kmg shall 
see whether he or the Parhament shall rule 
the people, and whether the Church shall be 
governed by bishops named by the kmg, or 
by elders elected by the people! When we 
have settled these matters, as no doubt we 
soon shall, my dear William, you will be able 
to return to your native land to live in peace. 

“John ’’ 


XII. CLIVE IN INDIA AND WOLFE IN 

CANADA 


CPIILDREN'S 

STORY 


The hand on 
the Century 
Clock pomts to 
the year 1763, 
the year when 
was signed the 
Peace of Parts, 
when ended the long war between Britain 
and France for the wmnmg of lands in 
India and America 



India — For a century and a half, England 
had had trading mterests m India, con- 
ducted by the East India Company which 
had received its charter in 1600, at the close 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign This company 
had depots or "factories” at Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta, and through them 
cotton, indigo, spices, precious stones and 
other luxury goods came into England A 
similar French company also had commercial 
interests m India with tradmg stations at 
Pondicherry near Madras and at Chander- 
nagore near Calcutta. 


For two hundred years, India had been 
ruled by the Mogul dynasty of kings, but 
when the last of the efficient Mogul kmgs 
died at the begmnmg of the i8th century, 
there was much quarrelling and fighting 
between the different native princes. A 
French governor of Pondicherry, Dupleix, 
began to take part in the native wars, and 
he then attacked the British, who at this 
time were traders and not soldiers. Thus 
began the trouble between the British and 
the French, to decide which nation should 
be supreme in India 

America — Since the days of the discovery 
of the New World European settlers had been 
busy colonising the east coast of America 
The British had established thirteen colonies 
along the coast between the St Lawrence 
nver in the north, and the Mississippi m the 
south The French also had made settle- 
ments in America They occupied territory 
in Canada in the north, round about the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence river where the 
town of Quebec grew up; and in Louisiana 
in the south, where they built New Orleans 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. Behind the 
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Bntish colonies to the west was a chain of 
mountains, and beyond that again, great 
forests full of wdd beasts and savage Red 
Indians The French had built a chain of 
block-houses in the forests to join up their 
northern and southern colonies. These forts 
kept the Bntish to the coast. The French 
made friends with the Red Indians, trading 
With them for furs and skins, and hoping that 
if ever the Bntish tried to take the forest 
land, the Indians would fight for the French. 

In the north especially, the British were 
rivals for the fur trade, thus, even after 
peace had been made in Europe, at the end 
of the War of the Auslnan Succession, there 
was still war between Britain and France in 
America in 1756. This was one of the causes 
of the Seven Years' IFar which broke out in 
Europe. The other cause was the fact that 
Prussia was allowed to keep Silesia which 
had been taken from Austria Maria 
Theresa went to war with Prussia France 
and Russia joined her, and Britain joined 
Frederick the Great of Prussia It was a 
good thing for Britain that France was kept 
busy at war in Europe at that time, for she 
was then unable to give much help to her 
colonies m America Britain was able to 
strengthen her navy and defend her colonies, 
which she did under the able guidance of 
William Pitt who had become Secretary of 
State, and practically Prime Minister. His 
splendid management of the war helped to 
make Britain supreme on the sea. 
Meanwhile, in America, the French had 
built Fort Duquesne to command the valley 
of the Ohio river. This valley was the 
easiest route by which the British could 
extend westwards beyond the mountains, 
and the British colonists knew that unless 
they captured it they would in the end be 
driven out of Araenca by the French. Two 
attempts were made to take it, one by a 
young soldier called George Washington, 
the other by General Braddock Both 
attempts were failures, and the second 
ended in a massacre by the Red Indians 
William Pitt determined to end this 
struggle by taking Canada from the French 


He supplied Frederick the Great with money 
to help him to keep the French busy in 
Europe, and he dispatched new commanders 
to Canada. We will now hear how the 
colonists fared m India and Canada. 

II 

Conversation piece. — It is a summer after- 
noon m the year 1763 and two old soldiers, 
who have fought in Britain’s wars against 
France m India and Canada respectively, are 
sitting in the sun discussing their fighting days 
Soldier So you fought with Clive in 
India I have heard that he was as much be- 
loved there as our own Wolfe was in Canada 

2nd Soldier Yes, the English soldieis 
and the sepoys — they are the Indian soldiers, 
you know — would do anything for him. He 
was a great general and a born leader, 
although he began life as a clerk. 

xst Soldier A clerk? 1 never knew that. 

2nd Soldier Yes, his father sent him out 
to be a clerk in the warehouse of the East 
India Trading Company at Madras They 
say it was because he was such a scapegrace 
at home that his family could not manage 
him. He got into every possible kind of 
scrape, from breakmg windows to climbing 
to the top of the tallest steeple m Market 
Drayton, where he lived 

1 st Soldier The life of the office would 
not suit a lad like that. I'll be bound That 
type of boy is all right so long as he has 
plenty of interesting and adventurous work 
to keep him busy, but you can’t keep him 
rooped up m an office writing letters and 
adding up figures. 

2nd Soldier You’re right there. Young 
Robert was wretched, so wretched that I’ve 
heard that he tried to shoot himself But 
the pistol didn’t go off, and he said to him- 
self, "Perhaps there’s work for me to do m 
life after all ’’ And mdeed there was It was 
soon after that that the trouble began with 
the French 

1st Soldier. We fought the French in 
Canada, too They wanted to drive us out 
of America What was your reason for 
fighting them? 
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2nd Soldier. Because they were threaten- 
ing to take away our trade. They, too, had 
trading settlements, at Pondicherry and at 
Chandernagorc near Calcutta, and between 
us and them there was great rivalry, which 
grew at last into actual war Two native 
princes claimed the south-east district of 
India, and we supported one and the French 
the other By this time Clive had given up 
his clerk’s ]ob as hopeless, and had become 
an officer in the little army which protected 
the Company’s possessions against Indians 
and Frenchmen. Now was his chance to 
show Ins mettle He persuaded the Governor 
to let him lead his army to capture Arcot, 
the capital, a place of broken walls, low 
useless battlements and dry ditches, but 
valuable to the Indians A small force of only 
five hundred marched out from Madras, led 
by Clive and commanded by officeis who 
were mostly clerks, as he had been, and had 
never been to war before 

ist Soldier And they took the town, 
didn't they^ 

2nd Soldier Yes, boldness paid There 
was a terrific thunderstorm on the way, but 
Clive and his men marched through it, and 
the Indians were so amazed that they fled, 
declaring that the heavens themselves must 
be fighting for the British Clive held the 
fort, too, in spite of aU the enemy could do 
by their greater numbers, their fightmg 
elephants, and the cutting off of food supphes 
When the food gave out, and only a little 
rice was left, the loyal Indian soldiers told 
Clive that the British should have that and 
they, who needed less food, would be content 
with a gruel made from the water m which 
the nee was boiled. Such was the love 
which Clive’s men felt for him But before 
long a native prince came to the rescue "I 
never thought,” he said, “that the British 
could fight, but smee they can, I will help 
them.” The Indians thought of us only 
as traders till Clive came, but he showed 
them that Englishmen can fight as well as 
trade. 

isi Soldier. Did Clive win any more 
battles? 
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2nd Soldier Oh, yes, many more, but the 
hard work and the hot climate were too 
much for him He was invalided home 

Is^ Soldier. What had the governors of 
the Company to say to him? They must 
have been pleased with his success 

2nd Soldier Yes, indeed, they were. 
They presented him with a fine sword having 
the hilt set with diamonds 

1 st Soldier But he went back to India 
again? 

2nd Soldier Yes, he was appointed 
governor of the station at Fort St. David, 
but he never took up the post On his 
arrival at Madras, he heard of great happen- 
ings at Calcutta The English, fearing 
another war, were fortifying the place. The 
ruler of Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, objected 
to this He swooped down on Calcutta with 
a large army and in three days the place fell 

1 st Soldier. That was indeed bad news 
for Chve to hear What did he do? 

2nd Soldier He at once set sail for 
Calcutta. I was with the army sent against 
Sura] ah Dowlah We had only tliree thousand 
men with eight guns, while he had fifty 
thousand men with fifty guns The armies 
•met at Plassey. I can remember Clive sat 
brooding under a tree for a long while before 
he made up his mmd to risk a battle. But 
again boldness paid. Our guns were better 
than theirs, and when half the enemy came 
over to us, Surajah Dowlah fled, and we 
were in possession of Bengal. By 1760 all 
the French settlements in southern India 
were in our hands 

1st Soldier That year was important for 
us in Canada too It was in 1760 that 
Montreal, and with it the whole of Canada, 
fell into our hands, thanks to the victory of 
our great General Wolfe at Quebec. 

2nd Soldier. He was a great soldier, too, 
they tell me 

isi Soldier Indeed he was, and bred to it 
from boyhood He served in many a famous 
battle, and m one, when his commandmg 
officer ordered him to massacre his prisoners, 
young Wolfe told him boldly to " be his own 
butcher " He feaied no man, and was not 
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afraid to be different from others He did 
not, for example, wear a wig, like everyone 
else, and this and other oddities made his 
fellow officers think he was mad "If he is 
mad,” King George II, is said to have 
declared, "then I wish he would bite some 
of my other generals ’’ A poor feeble lot 
they were \Ve should never have taken 
Quebec under their command. 

2nd Soldier You were at the taking of 
Quebec, weren’t you? Tell me how it 
happened. 

isi Soldier. I shall never forget my first 
sight of Quebec I didn’t see how we could 
ever take it. The town lies at the top of 
steep cliffs protected on the west side by the 
so-called Heights of Abraham and on the 
east by the St Charles river. And it certainly 
was a difficult task. The French general 
Rfontcahii had fortified the place so strongly 
that though we tried again and again to 
break through the defences we always faded. 
September came, and we were almost in 
despair If we did not take the town before 
winter we knew that we should not capture 
it at all Our general decided to make one 
last attempt. He thought of a plan. He 
would take his army up the Heights of, 
Abraham by the one possible path — a rough 
narrow track not very well guarded by a 
picket, for the French thought that it was 
impassable. He first issued orders which 
made Montcalm think that he meant to 
attack the fortifications once more Then, 
while the attention of the French army was 
occupied, the general secretly took a great 
force of men farther up the St. Lawrence 
nver— Quebec lies between two rivers, you 
know— to a camp about eight miles away, 
2 nd Soldier. That was clever And I 
suppose you came down the river again to 
attack the town 

T Yes, that’s just what we did. 

i shall always remember that dark night 
when we embarked, four thousand five 
hundred of us, m open boats, and rowed 
silently downstream Once there was a 
terrifying moment, when a French sentry 
challenged us from the bank. But a Scottish 


soldier replied in French, and so the danger 
passed. I was one of the rowers m the 
general’s boat, and I was amazed to see how 
quiet and calm he was at this moment when 
so much depended on him. He was actually 
reciting poetry in a low voice to his officers 
—Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
it was I remember, — I have often read it to 
myself since, and it always brmgs back that 
night on the St. Lawrence nver. When he 
came to the Ime, "The paths of glory lead 
but to the grave,” he said to his officers, 
" Gentlemen, I had rather have written that 
poem than take Quebec ” 

2nd Soldier What a remarkable man he 
must have heenl 

zsl Soldier At last we reached the path 
up which we were to clunb The general led 
the way up what was for him in truth a path 
of glory leading to the grave The rest of 
us followed as best we could, puffing ourselves 
up by tufts of grass and rocks The sentries 
at the top were so amazed to see us that they 
fled. At last all the army had reached the 
Heights, and was drawn up in battle array. 
Montcalm marched his men to the attack, 
and the fight was short and furious Our men 
had orders to hold their fire tiU they could 
see the “whites” of the enemy's eyes. Then, 
when only abont fifty paces lay between us 
and the French, our men loosed a fearful 
volley, which tore great gaps in the charging 
ranks. Another volley widened the gaps, 
and the bayonets did the rest. Soon the 
French were fleemg for the fortifications. 
But a group of us was gathered round our 
general who lay fatally wounded with a 
buUet through his lung "See, they run!" 
cried one of the officers "Who run? ” asked 
Wolfe, raising himself up. "The enemy,” 
we told him "Cut off their retreat,” he 
ordered, then, as he sank dying into his 
friends’ arms, we heard him whisper, "God 
be praised— I can die m peace ” The French 
general, Montcalm, was killed also and he 
was buried on the battlefield 
2nd Soldier. My friend, you and I have 
been greatly honoured to serve under two 
such men as Robert Clive and General Wolfe. 
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The end o£ the story. — During the wars 
in India and Canada, Britain had won 
several sea-battles and the British fleet was 
supreme. Frederick of Prussia had been 
fighting for life against his powerful enemies, 
France, Austria and Russia Fortunately for 
Frederick, a new tsar, Peter III , ascended the 
Russian throne, and he sided with Prussia 

In 1763 the Seven Years’ War came to an 
end by the signing of the Peace of Paris. The 
main results of the war on world history were : 

(1) Clive’s victory at Plassey laid the 
foundation of the great Indian empire. 

(2) Wolfe’s victory at Quebec established 
British rule in North America 

(3) Frederick laid the foundation of 
Prussia as a great European state 


Although Clive had won mihtary power 
in Bengal the struggle did not end there. 
For many years, the British struggled to 
keep the French out of India and at the 
same time engaged in a long series of wars 
with native rulers Much good work was 
done by Warren Hastings, when in 1773 
he became Governor General of all the 
East India Company’s possessions in India. 
By his vigorous military action he managed 
to secure the power Clive had won In the 
years before and after 1800, when Britain 
was once more at war with France, the 
British determined to put an end to France’s 
hopes of an eastern empire, and under the 
leadership of the Marquis Wellesley, who 
became Governor General m 1798, the 
French power in India was finally suppressed 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. Synopsis (1740-1763) — The war with 
Spain, began by Walpole in 1739, soon 
merged into the greater War of the Austrian 
Succession. Here France and Britain took 
opposite sides and it soon became clear 
that more was involved m the struggle 
than at first appeared The two countries 
realised that they would have to settle the 
issue as to which country was to be supreme 
m America and India, Britain or France. 
The question was decided in Britain’s 
favour by the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) 
— a war in which Plassey and Quebec were 
two of the high-lights, the others being 
Mmden, Quiberon Bay and Lagos Bay 
During this period England also won the 
supremacy of the seas, which enabled her to 
foil France m subsequent wars, and especially 
in those waged against Napoleon. 

2 . Anglo-French rivalry. — The following 
table, if worked out pomt by pomt, gives a 
class a good idea of the amazing amount of 
time lost by Britam in wars with France 
between 1714 and 1815 


I Put the dates at the head and foot of 
a sheet of paper. 

2. Work out the number of years covered. 

3. Put in the wars with dates 


4 Work 

out the length of each war, 

roughly. 

5 Total the years 



1714 


Years 6 

1742 q 
1748/ 

Austrian Succession 

7 

i/seq 

1763/ 

Seven Years’ War 

6 

1777 \ 
1783; 

French part of Ameri- 
can War 


1793 \ 

1801/ 

First part of Revolu- 

8 

tionary and Napoleonic 
Wars. 

12 

1802 q 

Second part of Napo- 

1814/ 

leonic Wars. 

Total 39 

1815 
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3 . The sitaabon overseas. — (a) The pupils 
should draw an outline map of India and 
insert Bombay, Madras, Pondicherry, Cal- 
cutta, Chandernagore The French " factories” 
(in Italics) should be distinguished from the 
Bntish The names mentioned in Clive’s 
story should be put in as they occur. 

(&) Make plam the followmg facts, which 
are the background to Clive's career- 

In lyoy the last efficient Mogul Emperor 
died and his lands were split up among 
different native princes who often quarrelled 
among themselves The French, hitherto 
traders, now began to meddle in politics. One 
of them, Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, 
from 1741, went further he trained native 
soldiers in the ways of European warfare 
Meanwhile the English, unaware of the new 
danger, neglected military measures. True, 
they maintained a small army, but this, 
until Clive came on the scene, had small 
reputation 

(c) Draw a map of the eastern coast-hne 
of North America from the Newfoundland 
and St Lawrence area down to Florida and 
Louisiana, Put in the Mississippi basm, 
the Alleghany mountains and the Lakes 
Afark Canada and Quebec From Newfound- 
land to Georgia mark thus— THIRTEEN 
COLONIES (It serves no useful purpose 
to put in their names at this point.) 

(d) Make plain the following facts, which 
lead up to Wolfe From the time’ of the 
Pilgrim Fathers onwards there had been much 
activity m the New World and many more 
colonies had been founded there. Some 
like Maryland, Carolina and Georgia were 
aristocratic foundations; others sprang from 
the endeavours of people who fled overseas 
to escape religious persecution, e.g, Massa- 
chusetts. New York and New Jersey were 
taken from the Dutch The Quaker Penn 
gave his name to Pennsylvania 

Meanwhile the French had kept pace with 
the British, founding Quebec in 1608 and 
Louisiana in 1683. A glance at the map 
shows how they thus threatened to encircle 
the British and prevent expansion inland 
which is exactly what they tried to do: 


block-houses manned with soldiers began 
to appear m the Ohio region and near the 
Lakes The most important of these was 
Fort Duquesne, huilt in 1754, at a moment 
when an uneasy peace prevailed in Europe 
On the eve of th&Seven Years’ War an English 
force tried to take Fort Duquesne Am- 
bushed, the expedition was cut to pieces 
Later, when the war was in full swing, the 
Fort was taken with many others Quebec 
fell— as we know— in 1759 Actually its fall 
was the peak of a military campaign begun 
in 1758 The scheme was for Wolfe to come 
up the river at Quebec while General Aber- 
cromby came overland He was repulsed at 
Ticonderoga, however, and operations were 
delayed for a year 

4. William Pitt.— Pitt had said to a 
coUeague in office, '' I know that I can save 
this country and that no one else can," and 
he soon proved that he was right On account 
of the bribes given by former ministers to 
retain the goodwill of the members of 
Parliament, Pitt had only a scanty following 
m the House of Commons, but he was the 
most popular man in England, having won 
the confidence of the people because he could 
not be bribed He refused to appoint men 
to offices in the Government except by merit, 
and he did not, as many former ministers 
had done, use his position to enrich himself, 
Pitt proved himself a great national leader 
and a great war minister He was the first 
statesman to realise that Bntam ought to be 
a great colonial power and that the way to 
success lay in the command of the sea. He 
had a remarkable capacity foi choosing 
capable officers to command on land and sea, 
and he took care to supply them with 
^fficient troops and ships for their tasks 
He showed his trust m his people by sending 
back the Hanoverian troops and by relying 
on the English themselves to defend their 
country He mspired the leaders with his 
own spirit of conquest, and the result was 
^on seen. He made England master of 
Bengal in India, Canada and the Seven Seas, 
and he became known to every English 
patriot as the "Great Commoner." 



PICTURE SUMMARY 


1. Clive began as a ne’er-do- 
well clerk for the East 
India Company. 

2. He laid the foundation of 
British rule in India. 

3. He trained Indians to fight 
as English soldiers. 

4. Clive was presented with 
a fine sword. 

5. Wolfe was a young officer 
with new ideals. 

6. Quebec was well fortified 
by nature. 

7. Wolfe won Canada for 
England. 

8. He made an unexpected 
attack on Quebec by night. 

9. Canada is now one of the 
world’s granaries. 
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XIII. THE FOUNDING OF THE U.S.A. 


CHILDREN’S 
STORY 

1 

The hand on 
the Century- 
Clock points to 
the year 1776, 
the year when 
the colonists in 
North America 
voted the Declaration of Independence Later 
on the colonists decided that they would no 
longer he under the rule of the king of England 
but that they would have a President of their 
own. They formed a repubhc under the title 
of the "United States of America." 

The king at this time was George III , 
who reigned for sixty years, from 1760 to 
1820. Unlike the first two Hanoverians he 
had been bom m England, and as he said at 
his accession he "gloried in the name of 
Briton.” Unfortunately he was small- 
minded, badly educated and most obstinate. 
For the last time in English history the king 
became the avowed head of a political party. 
George III, was determined "to be a king ’’ 
He summoned or dismissed his ministers 
almost as he pleased. It was largely owmg to 
the king's interference with the Government 
that America was lost and became a republic. 

There were at the tune thirteen Enghsh 
colonies on the Atlantic sea-board of America. 
There had been a great deal of trouble with 
the French who were rivals of the Enghsh 
for the new lands After much fightmg the 
French were driven out. Many of the 
English settlers had become prosperous 
farmers and landowners Trade was rapidly 
expanding, but the most unportant part 
of the colonists’ trade could be carried on 
only through Britain, the Mother Country, 
and this they strongly resented. There were 
other causes for complaint 


While the colonists were harassed by the 
French and the Indians, they were glad to 
have an army of British soldiers to defend 
them. After the conquest of Canada by 
Wolfe, they felt that they no longer needed 
British protection They had had some 
military training, and thought that they 
could raise their own armies for defence if 
need were The Bntish Government, how- 
ever, felt that an army should be mamtained 
in readiness for possible French attempts at 
reconquest, and for the support of this army 
Parliament imposed a Stamp Duty on the 
colonies, 1765 That is, all documents such 
as deeds, licences or newspapers had to bear 
a Government stamp. Not only the colonists 
resented this, but even some ministers at 
home opposed it, and after a time the 
Stamp Act was repealed. 

Ill-feelmg was later aroused by a number 
of duties levied on goods imported by the 
colonists, 1767 The colonists objected to 
paymg these duties, and after a time the 
British Government repealed all the duties 
except that on tea, 1770 The Government 
kept this tax to show that they had the 
right to tax the colonies. The colonists were 
determined not to be taxed by the British 
Government because they had no members 
of their own in Parliament "No taxation 
without representation," they cried. 

In 1773 a party of colonists destroyed a 
cargo of tea m Boston harbour and then the 
port of Boston in the colony of Massachusetts 
was closed by the British Government, 1774. 
This colony appealed to the others to unite 
with them to defend their liberties by force 
In 1775 war broke out between the colonists 
and Britain At first the colonists had no 
intention of separating from the Mother 
Country and setting up a republic, but later 
it was found that to win the war they must 
get foreign help against the British Then 
they had to declare that they would break 
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away from Britain altogether, and on 
July 4, 1776, Congress voted the Declaration 
of Independence in which it was stated that, 
"We, the representatives of the United 
States of America . . . solemnly publish 
and declare that these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, Free and Independ- 
ent States ” 

n 

Conversation piece. — Let us imagine that 
it IS the year 1776, and we are among a 
crowd of busy citizens in the streets of 
London We enter a coffee-house and hsten 
to the two men discussing the news. They 
wear coats with long skirts, knee breeches, 
coloured waistcoats, stockings and buckled 
shoes Round their necks are cravats, and 
their wigs are topped by three-cornered hats. 

1st Man Have you heard the latest news 
of the war in America? 

2nd Man Is it a war’ I knew that the 
colonists had rebelled, but I thought that 
our soldiers would easily put an end to it. 

Is? Man. We all thought the same, but 
the matter is more serious than we imagine, 
judging by the news that was brought by 
the ship which arrived yesterday. It appears 
that the colonists have issued a Declaration 
of Independence, in which they said that 
they will no longer be ruled by Bntam I 
personally don’t blame them. It has never 
seemed to me fair to expect them to pay 
taxes to us when they send no members to 
Parliament, and I think they ought to be 
allowed to trade freely with any country. 
Now most of their trade can be done only 
through Britain 

2nd Man I don’t agree with you. After 
all, they are Englishmen by blood, and their 
first duty is to England. It is very wrong 
to smuggle goods through to other countries 
as they do without paying duty on them I 
was glad when the Government put a stop 
to it. And as for taxes, why, the only 
reason for the Stamp Act, which they made 
such a to-do about, was to help in paying 
for an army to defend them against the 
French and Indians Surely they could not 
object to that! 
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IS? Man. They did object, all the same, 
and the tax had to be withdrawn The 
Government was obliged to withdraw all the 
other taxes too, till at last only the duty on 
tea was left. They tried to make that 
acceptable by arrangmg for the colonists to 
have their tea extra cheap, but they would 
have none of it. They denied that the English 
Government had any right to tax them at 
all. Do you remember the "Boston tea- 
party," as it was called, when a ship laden 
with cheap tea arrived in Boston harbour 
and colonists disguised as Red Indians threw 
the tea-chests into the sea? The Government 
closed the port of Boston after that, and 
put the colony of Massachusetts under 
martial law 

2nd Man. And quite right too The 
colonists must be taught a lesson 

IS? Man. Yes, but the other colonies 
sent them help, and a rebellion which might 
have been settled at the begmnmg, if we 
had acted wisely, has now grown mto a war, 

2nd Man. That war will not last long 
King George has the finest soldiers alive and 
the finest sailors afloat, and they are kept in 
first-class order by being flogged when 
they don’t obey That’s the way to treat 
rebels! The colonists won't be able to stand 
agamst our trained troops 

IS? Man. I am not so sure It is true that 
the Americans are badly trained, badly 
armed and ill-fed, and that they often go 
home when their term of service is over, 
even if an enemy is facmg them But they 
have a splendid leader in George Washington. 
They say he is as hard as nails from living 
so much in the open air, and that he can 
endure any amount of fatigue and all kinds 
of weather. His greatest gift of character 
IS that he never gives in, and so he is never 
beaten No, I'm afraid thmgs are more 
serious than you think and that if we don’t 
take care we shall lose America That 
might not be altogether a bad thmg Children 
cannot always be tied to their mother’s 
apron strings. The colonies no longer need 
our help and protection, smce they have 
grown strong enough to protect themselves. 
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and the French, who might have interfered 
with them, have been driven out of Canada 
If they were independent we here in England 
should he saved all the trouble and expense 
of governing them 

2,nd Man Whatl Lose the richest part 
of our empire? King George III will never 
consent to that, and no more will the traders 
who buy and sell from the colonies Lose 
America, indeed 1 What a foolish notion! 

m 

The end of the story. — The English did 
lose the American colonies and the inde- 
pendence of the United States was recognised 
by Britain when peace was made m 1783 
The first President was George Washington 
In the early stages of the War of Independ- 
ince the British had the advantage, and 
Washington’s forces suffered many defeats 
He had great difficulties to face, but later 
he was helped by the fact that Bntam had 
no friends. " Every nation in Europe wishes 
to see Britain humbled, having all m their 
turn been offended by her insolence,” wrote 
an American diplomatist, The American war 
was their chance, and one after another, 
France, Spain and Holland opened hostilities. 
Britain lost command of the sea, and with 
enemies on all sides, no longer had the power 
to withstand the Americans. 

The conversation below is supposed to 
take place between two citizens of the 
United States in 1799, They are dressed in 
deep mourning for their President, George 
Washington, is dead 

xst Citizen. When shall we see his like 
again, or find anyone so gentle and modest 
and yet so firm and courageous^ 
znd Citizen. He was the best man we 
could have chosen to command our forces 
against the British troops. Only he could 
have turned our rabble into an army, 

IS? Citizen And what a rabble! Do you 
remember the winter of ’77 We had marched 
and marched till there wasn’t a sound pair 
of boots in the whole regiment Our clothes 
were in tatters, and at one time we had no 
bread for three days 


2nd Citizen. Some of our own people 
treated us shamefully They sat on the 
fence to see which way the war would go 
We should never have won without French 
help 

IS? Citizen Don’t forget the Spanish and 
the Dutch. Every nation in Europe was 
against England. I can’t help feelmg sorry 
for King George It must have been a great 
shock to him 

2nd Citizen No doubt about that He 
thought it would be an easy matter to 
beat us, and if he had sent out enough troops 
at the beginnmg I expect he would have 
done so, 

IS? Citizen That was the turning-point 
when General Burgoyne came down from 
Canada with his four thousand men and had 
to surrender at Saratoga 

2nd Citizen. Perhaps that’s true, but it 
was when England lost command of the sea 
that really settled the war What must they 
have felt m the Old Country when the French 
and Spanish fleets sailed up the Channel and 
the British dared not attack themi 

IS? Citizen Our Washington settled the 
business at Yorktown. He had Cornwallis 
blockaded on land and the French fleet 
blockaded the sea Of course the British had 
to surrender. 

2nd Citizen. We Americans wiU never 
forget our great President I knew him well. 
I fought by his side and I have stayed at his 
country house. 

IS? Citizen That is interesting I knew 
he had a house m a plantation where he 
grew gram and tobacco. Tell me about your 
visit 

2nd Citizen It was strange to find the 
great George Washington living the life of a 
quiet country gentleman when he might 
have kept princely state It would have 
been very hard for another man to resist 
the temptation to accept the rich rewards 
which were offered him He might even 
have been a king, they teU me But he 
preferred to live quietly with his wife and 
step-children, riding, hunting and playing 
games in the daytime and dancing or playing 



PICTURE SUMMARY 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 


During George lll.’s reign 
the American colonies 
formed a republic. 

A British red-coat, one of 
the king’s soldiers 

At the time the British 
had a good navy. 

There were thirteen 
British colonies along the 
Atlantic sea-board. 

The colonists objected to 
the Stamp Act. 

Men dressed as Red Indians 
destroyed the cargo of tea. 

George Washington led the 
colonists to victory. 

The English general sur- 
rendered at Yorktown. 

The colonists issued a 
Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 
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cards in the evening He kept his estates in 
wonderful order and every penny he spent 
was accounted for He loved the simple 
life, though, mind you, when he chose he 
could be magnificent enough I remember 
once seeing him appear at a reception in a 
black velvet suit with gold buckles, yellow 
gloves, powdered hair, a cocked hat with an 
ostrich plume in one hand, and a sword in a 
white leather scabbard He looked every 
inch a President when he drove out in his 
coach with six smart horses, and footmen in 
rich liveiy 

1st CUizm They say he was very kind 
to lus servants 


2nd Citizen Indeed he was There were 
a great many slaves on his plantation, but he 
took care of them all, and saw that they had 
good food and clothing — ^not like some men, 
who do not care how the slaves live so long 
as they work and make money I have heard 
that in his Will he has ordered that after his 
wife’s death all his slaves are to be set free 
isi Citizen. Setting slaves free'' Why, 
that IS unheard of What a generous man 
he must have been 

2nd Citizen Indeed he was. Men say 
that he was first in wai, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts ol his countrymen, and I 
know that that is true. 


TEACHING NOTES 


1 . Taxation. — The story of the Colonial 
struggles gives the teacher an opportunity 
to explain the meaning of Taxation and its 
chief uses. The following method has given 
good results 

(a) You know these things and people 
because you see them or hear of them every 
day: 

Soldiers. Sailors. Policemen Members of 
Parliament. Teachers Judges Airplanes. 
Cannon Post-Offices Telephones. 

(b) These things and people are meant to 
help Englishmen and Englishwomen, eg, 
Soldiers protect them from enemies, Police- 
men from criminals, Post-offices provide a 
system of getting messages about the country, 
Telephones are an even quicker system 

(c) All these things and people have to 
be paid for. An airman needs a wage 
Cannon are costly. So are battleships. 

(d) Who then should pay for them? 
Clearly the people who are helped by them 
Your parents note). You, when you are of 
age to earn money. 

(e) How does the Government get money 
from you? Chiefly by two kinds of taxation 
“two ways, that is, of making you contribute 
your share: 


I DIRECTLY Parliament makes a law 
out of every of your mcome you must pay 
a certam amount, say 2s. 6 d This is called 
Income Tax, and, when there are many 
expenses to meet. Income Tax is usually 
high. 

z INDIRECTLY Parliament says that 
there must he a small sum paid on every 
article of a certain kind brought into the 
country — tobacco, let us say. Now suppose 
a merchant brings tobacco into the country 
He pays the sum required on every pound, 
then adds that to the price he charges to 
everyone who buys his tobacco Smokers 
indirectly pay the tax or duty. 

Question Which was the Stamp Tax in 
1765? Direct or Indirect? 

3. George Washington. — Boin 111 1732, 
George Washington witnessed, and took a 
leading part in, most of the chief events of 
Amencan history from 1750 to the close of 
the century At first a surveyor of lands, 
he took on a military career ]ust when the 
French were beginning to block British 
expansion westwards So Washmgton was 
with General Braddock in the dl-fated attack 
on Fort Duquesne in 1755 Here he won 
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some distinction Later he helped to capture 
the place in the Seven Years War When that 
was over he lived as a country gentleman until 
the dispute with England brought him into 
the field to command the colonials in war 
His countrymen at first gave him a very 
hard time their levies were undisciphned, 
they hated to go far afield and melted away 


IS 

on any excuse But Washington always 
stood firm, even in disaster Little by little 
he regained ground , finally Y orktown crowned 
his efforts Then, when the United States 
came into being, Washington was the first 
President. Again he had many difficulties 
in the infant State but he overcame them 
all. He died m 1799 


XIV. JOHN WESLEY, THE GREAT 
METHODIST 


CHILDREN'S 
STORY 

I 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock pomts to 
the year 1791, 
the year of 
John Wesley’s 
death He was 
the chief means by which a great religious 
revival swept over England and changed 
the lives and characters of a vast number 
of people 

In the year 1714, a new famdy of sover- 
eigns, called Hanoverians, came to the 
throne The first of them was George I. 
whose mother Sophia had married the 
Elector of Hanover, a state in Germany. 
George I was fifty-four years of age when 
he came to the throne. He spoke no English 
and left the government almost entirely 
in the hands of his ministers His son, 
George 11 , who followed him in 1729, 
followed his example 
In a former chapter (p. 56) we read a good 
deal about the religious strife of the Stuart 
times and now when there was no more 
trouble and most people could worship as 
they wished there was little religious enthu- 
siasm Among the highest and the lowest 
in the land religion was scoffed at. It was 



only among the middle classes that the old 
stern Puritan spiiit lived on 

Then John Wesley made his appearance 
and brought about many changes 

II 

Conversation piece. — It is the year 1791 
Let us imagine that we are listening to the 
story of a very old man living at Epworth 
in Lmcolnshire where John Wesley was 
born. 

"And so Mr Wesley is dead! I am a very 
old man, and yet it seems but a short while 
ago since he was little Jacky Wesley, the 
rector’s fifteenth child, though it must be 
eighty years and more, for he was born in 
1703 When did I first see him? Why, it 
must have been the night of the fire at the 
rectory I was a small boy then, and went 
with the rest of the villagers to watch the 
blaze. You must know that Jacky 's father, 
the Reverend Samuel Wesley, was not 
loved by everyone here There was a great 
deal of wickedness and drunkenness in 
Epworth then — as there was aU over Eng- 
land before Mr. Wesley and his friends 
started teachmg men better ways of living — 
and Mr Wesley often told people what he 
thought of it That they did not like, you 
may be sure Twice before they had tried 
to bum down the rectory, and this time, 
of which I am telling you, they succeeded. 
The rector and his wife managed to get 
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tlie children out, though some of their 
clothes were scorched, but when they 
counted the family, to their hoiror Jacky 
was missing 1 The flames were by this time 
roaring in the thatch and the rector was in 
despair, when, someone gave a cry, and 
there was the httle boy’s white face at an 
upper window. 

"There was no ladder, but one man stood 
upon the shoulders of another, and some- 
how Jacky was lifted down, only just in 
time, for immediately afterwards the roof 
fell in Then I remember how the rector, 
gathermg his family round him, said, "Come, 
let us kneel down and give God thanks. 
He has given me my children. Let the house 
go.” Mrs, Wesley — she was a God-fearmg 
woman, though somewhat stem with her 
children — ^used often to say that God had 
saved Jacky for some special purpose. And 
so He had If Jacky had died that night, 
England would have suffered a great loss 

"Well, Jacky grew up among us, and 
many a game he and I had together He 
was full of fun, but there was somethmg 
serious about him too He liked everything 
to be in order, and always had a plan for 
what he did I remember once a lady 
offered him some cakes in between meals 
"Thank you,” he said, "ITl thmk of it." 
It was not part of his plan to eat except at 
mealtimes I once heard his father say, 
"Our Jack will never do anything unless 
he can give a reason for it.” In this he was 
different from the rest of the people round 
him, who lived carelessly and did much as 
they pleased. 

"At last Jack had to go away to school, 
and for a time I saw him no more I believe 
he had a hard time there. He told me 
afterwards that he did not always get 
enough to eat, but that he kept his health 
by running three tunes round the play- 
ground every day, as his father had bidden 
him It was just the sort of orderly thmg 
that Jacky would do, and I believe that it 
was the care he took of his health as a boy 
which made him able to do such fine work 
as a man Then he went to college, and we 


heard that he was doing very well there. 
His tidy ways must have helped him — I can 
imagine him pinning up a time-table of 
work on the wall of his study He was 
particularly concerned about his religious 
life He found some other students who 
felt as he did about it, and together they 
formed a sort of club 

"Things weie not right in the Chuich in 
those days — very different from what they 
are to-day Few people went to church 
then, and small wonder, for many of the 
clergy seemed to care more for drinking 
and fox-huntmg than for their people 
They preached only when they must, and 
poor half-hearted stuff it was at that Those 
who went to hear them behaved carelessly, 
stackmg their hats on the communion table, 
laughmg and chattering and callmg loudly 
to friends in other paits of the buildmg, 
But John Wesley and his friends went 
reverently to communion every week, and 
had regular times for prayer and Bible 
readmg and talk about religious matters 
Their fellow-students nicknamed them the 
‘Methodists,’ because of their love of 
method in everything. They httle knew 
how famous that nickname would become 
“The next thing we heard was that our 
Jack had become Mr Jolm Wesley, the 
famous preacher He had begun by preach- 
ing to prisoners in gaol, and he had even 
been to America and preached to the Red 
Indians Now he was back in England and 
people were flocking to hear him He sought 
out especially those who did not go near 
the churches, so as to tell them of God. 
To do this he often had to speak in the open 
air, standmg on a cart or a bench as a 
pulpit We were very glad to hear one day 
that he was coming to Epworth But the 
parson who had taken his father’s church 
was not so glad. He, as well as many othei 
clergy, thought that Wesley was wrong to 
preach m the open air and do his work m 
such an unusual way Perhaps, too, they 
had guilty consciences when they saw him 
doing the work they should have done. 
Anyway, when he came the parson shut 
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the chuich door agamst him But John 
Wesley cared nothing for that He preached 
in the churchyard, standing on his father’s 
tombstone, and we all went to hear him 

" I shall never forget that sermon I saw 
gazing up at the preacher the faces of those 
who had not darkened a church door for 
many a long year No wonder the poor 
loved to hear him He made even the 
pooiest labourer feel, as was said, that he 
was 'a creature dear to God,’ and that it 
raatteied to God how he lived They say 
that when Wesley preached to twenty 
thousand Coinish miners, the tears running 
down their cheeks left white furrows on 
their mme-blackened faces He urged men 
to live good lives, and he wanted them, 
too, to be clean and decently dressed 
and take care of their health Of course, 
people were not always pleased with what 
he said He spoke too straight for that. 
Sometimes, men whom he had shown to 
be selfish and wicked would pelt him and 
his followers with mud and stones, tear 
their clothes, or drag them along by the 
hair and throw them into ponds Men 
were rough and brutal in those days So 
it was not to he wondered at that Wesley 
and his friends suffered You cannot change 
the heart of a country without bemg hated 
by some 

"For that is what Wesley did He changed 
the heart of England and the whole world 
felt the change He said once, ‘The world 
IS my parish,’ and indeed he travelled over 
a good part of it I have heard it said 
that all his journeys put together would 
have taken him ten times round the earth. 
Added to that there were aU the books 
that he wrote, which brought him in many 
thousands of pounds — -though he gave nearly 
all of it away, they tell me — often wonder 
how he managed to fit all his work m It 
was his methodical way of living which 
helped him He rose at four every morning 
and was on his way by five I can see him 
now coming riding along on his horse, the 
reins lying loose on its neck while he reads 
a book He never wasted time Once he 


came to a ferry, but there was no ferryman, 
and Wesley had to wait But instead of 
stamping impatiently about, as you or I 
might have done, he sat down, took out a 
book he was reading and quietly went on 
with it 

" Of all the men I have ever known or 
heard of, John Wesley gave most to the 
service of God and man. He never thought 
of himself No day was too hot or too cold 
for him to go out Once, when he fell from 
his horse and was badly bruised, he insisted 
on preaching just the same Another time 
he sprained his ankle and could not stand, 
but rather than disappoint those who wanted 
to hear him he spoke on his knees He gave 
up all his money, except what he actually 
needed to keep himself alive, to find work 
for the poor and provide them with food, 
clothes and medicines I heard that on his 
deathbed his last words were, ‘The best 
of all is, God is with us ’ And that was 
the secret of his life ’’ 

in 

The end of the story. — Wesley preached 
his last sermon at Leatherhead on February 
23, 1791, wrote next day his last letter to 
William Wilberforce, urging him to carry 
on his crusade agamst the slave trade, and 
died in his house at City Road, on March 2, 
1791, in his eighty-eighth year. He was 
buried m the graveyard behind City Road 
chapel 

John Wesley has been called the greatest 
missionary and the greatest religious organ- 
iser of all history The ideals of the society 
of Methodists were lofty Those who wished 
to enter the society must have "a desire 
to flee from the wrath to come, to be saved 
fiom their sms ’’ When admitted they were 
to give evidence of their desire for salva- 
tion "by doing no harm, by domg good of 
every possible sort, by attending upon all 
means of grace ’’ The teaching of the 
Methodists has had far-reaching and endurmg 
effects Although Wesley to his dying day 
professed himself a member of the Church 
of England, the Methodists could not be 
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accepted as part o! the Established Church 
and they formed the greatest of the non- 
conforming bodies, In Wales, a form of 
Metliodism became the national religion, 
in the United States Methodism spread 
rapidly, to-day the followers of John Wesley 
number some thirty millions The enthu- 
siasm of the Methodists aroused the clergy 
of the Church of England to carry on their 


teaching with vigour. They, too, were 
stirred with zeal, and worked to carry their 
teaching to all classes of men and women 
A noble result of the rehgious revival was 
the steady attempt, which from that time 
has never ceased, to remedy the guilt, the 
ignorance, and the physical suffering of the 
unfortunate or the poor, and to promote 
their social welfare. 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. Prime Minister. — George I. did not 
attend the Cabinet meetings, that is, the 
committee meetings of the chief ministers 
of State This opened the way for the 
present plan of government by the Cabmet 
With a Prime Minister at the head The 
two chief parties m the country were the 
Whigs and the Tories The leaders of 
the Whigs were mostly rich landowners and 
the bulk of the party consisted of the trading 
classes and the Dissenters The Whigs 
desired to limit the power of the king and 
compel him to rule through Parliament 

The Tones mainly consisted of the country 
squires and the clergy They were champions 
of a strong kmg and the Established Church. 

2. Wesley and the Church of England.— 
Mesley was an ordained minister of the 
Established Church and was most unwilling 
to do anything to separate himself and his 
followers from that Church His open-air 
sermons, however, made no appeal to the 
bishops and clergy of the areas in which 
he worked. Nor did lus habit of extempore 
prayer and the violent ravings of some of 
his converts To the average bishop, Wesley 
seemed a dangerous “enthusiast” whose 
heait was in his work and who caused far 
too much commotion in an age when 

enthusiasm ” was everywhere frowned upon 
let, m despite of this opposition, Wesley 


clung to his Church. It was not until near 
the end of his life that he himself began to 
ordain ministers for Methodist work, especi- 
ally overseas 

3. Doctiinal changes. — No attempt should 
be made to interest young children m sec- 
tarian differences Wesley is interesting 
enough without that But at this stage it 
IS as well to show them that men have 
gradually divided into different religious 
sects They will know of Henry VIII 's 
breach with Rome, they will have heard of 
Puntanism and the Pilgrim Fathers The 
position can be put to them thus; 

(a) Once everybody belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church 

(b) Then a great many men and women 
left that Church and with Luther became 
Protestant In England, Henry VIII made 
his own Church— the Anglo-Catholic Church 
Elizabeth went further and made the Church 
of England, which was half Catholic, half 
Protestant 

(c) Extreme Protestants in England 
(Puritans) began to set up their own 
Churches There were in time, many kinds 
of these— Presbyterians, Baptists, Congre- 
gationahsts. 

(d) In spite of himself, Mr Wesley founded 
yet another Protestant Church— The Wes- 
leycm Methodists. 



PICTURE SUMMARY 


1. A fire nearly cost the life 
of John Wesley. 

2. He worked every day to 
a time-table. 

3. He was among a few 
students at Oxford who 
were earnest about 
religion. 

4. He found that the poorer 
classes did not attend 
church. 

5. He went among the people 
and preached in the open 


6 He was not afraid to tell 
men the truth about them- 
selves. 

7. He travelled all over Eng- 
land on horseback. 

8. He gave up most of his 
money to help the poor. 

9. After his death Methodist 
chapels were built in many 
towns. 
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XV. NAPOLEON — NELSON — WELLINGTON 


CHILDREN’S 
STORY 

I 

The hand on 
the Century. 
Clock points to 
the year 1815, 
the year when 
the British 
under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Wellington with the 
help of their Allies defeated the French 
under their gicat leader Napoleon Bona- 
parte at the battle of Waterloo It was 
the hist of a number of terrific battles in 
most of which Napoleon had been successful. 
For twenty years he had brought terror 
and destruction to the peoples of Europe 
Now at last, humbled and defeated, he was 
compelled to surrender and to end the 
remaining years of Ins life on the lonely 
island of St Helena in the far Atlantic 
ocean 

Let us first read a few of the early stories 
of Napoleon and Wellington, and of another. 
Nelson, who came to be the greatest sailor 
in the world 

THE BOY napoleon 

The winter of 1783 was bitterly cold and 
snow fell heavily In the couityaid of the 
military training school at Bnenne, in 
France, the pupils decided to stage a snow 
fight But they had little idea of how to 
set about it Here and there small parties 
made heaps of snow and flung snowballs 
aimlessly at the others A small scraggy 
boy, with a dark skin and long dank hair, 
stood a little apart from the rest. Young 
Napoleon Bonaparte was not popular m 
the school. He was too much wrapped up 
in himself, too sulky Besides, m the eyes 
of liis companions he wasn’t really French— 



he came from the island of Corsica, off the 
coast of Italy, and you couldn’t call that 
France for Corsica had been taken over by 
the French only a few years before So 
Napoleon was left very much to himself 
Now, as he watched, his lips cuiled in con- 
tempt They were such dolts, these Ficnch 
boys They had no idea of order, of system, 
of a planned game Suddenly, their clumsi- 
ness provmg too much for him, he came 
forward, and m clear curt tones began to 
tell them what to do They must build the 
snow into solid fortress walls— see, it was 
hard enough Like this, and then sol 
Surprised, his companions obeyed his orders 
without question, and soon a mimic warfare 
was in progress, with attack and counter- 
attack, storming parties, and orders, correct 
to the last detail 

Napoleon Bonaparte was a born soldier, 
Nevertheless, an examiner leported on him 
later "He will be an excellent sailor ’’ 
How little the examiner appreciated what 
the future held in store for one of the 
greatest generals the world has ever known, 
at whose name the whole of Europe trembled' 

THE BOY WELLINGTON 
At Eton young Arthur Wellesley was to 
leave school at the end of term, 1784 He 
did not in the least want to leave The 
Eton boys were good fellows, and the school 
life, if rough, had plenty of excitement. 
Besides, he was only fifteen, and he had no 
wish to begin making a career at that age, 
when other boys still had a year or more 
of school life ahead of them But his parents 
said it was of no use his staying any longer 
He was slow to learn and made little progress 
with his Latin and Greek Compared with 
his brilliant elder brother, Arthur was 
hopeless He must leave Eton and find some 
useful occupation, But what? After much 
thought, the Wellesleys decided to put 
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their son into the army. He should go 
for framing to a military school m France 
and then receive a commission and become 
an officer 

So Wellesley left Eton Soldiering did not 
really appeal to him but there were other 
things He was fond of dancing and he 
had begun to make some progress on the 
violin He need not take his soldiermg too 
seriously, for few young officers did Thus 
this boy set out to find fame as the Duke 
of Wellmgton in a profession in which he 
never hoped to make good. 

THE BOY NELSON 

The great stage coach lumbered heavily 
into London, and at last, with much groaning 
and creaking, halted at its terminus, 1770 
Among the passengers who alighted were a 
clergyman and his small son of twelve Both 
looked somewhat sad and forlorn and with 
good reason, for the rector of Burnham 
Thorpe, in Norfolk, was sending his son, 
Horatio, to sea, and neither of them liked 
the idea The boy was young and delicate, 
and hardly seemed suited to the rough life 
of a sailor The Nelsons, however, always 
stuck to their guns Bravely the father 
packed his son into the coach bound for 
Chatham dockyards, and with a sigh watched 
it vanish into the distance. 

Arrived at the dock, Hoiatio sat miser- 
ably on his box, gazing at a forest of tall 
masts wondering which of them belonged 
to his uncle’s ship, the Raisonnable, and 
wondering too why his uncle, Captam 
Suckling, had not come to meet him as he 
had promised At last an officer, struck 
by his forlorn look, asked him what he was 
doing Horatio told him, and very soon, 
after a meal at the officer’s expense, the 
boy was aboard the Raisonnable, and settmg 
out on his first voyage. 

He hated it What is more, he hated his 
second voyage, and his third too, although 
on this trip he proved his pluck by attackmg 
a bear with a musket. The brute was 
reaching out to claw him when a shipmate 
shot it dead and saved his life But it was 


only pluck that made him stick to the sea 
life To the end of his days he was seasick 
at the beginning of every voyage It seemed 
as if young Nelson would never make a 
sailor, and yet, as Admiral Nelson, he won 
a fame that will never die 
What happened to these three ‘'misfits," 
and how did they come to meet each other? 

1805 . — -Nearly twenty-one years later these 
three ‘‘misfits” had won the greatest 
renown, in the three professions m winch 
they never hoped to make good Horatio 
Nelson was now Lord Nelson and acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest sailor since Drake, 
while Wellesley had ]ust been knighted for 
fine service in India As for the pale 
Napoleon he was now Emperor of the 
French Everywhere his armies marched to 
victory Kmgs trembled at his name To 
crown him Emperor the Pope had made a 
special journey to Pans No country, it 
seemed, could stop Ins wonderful progress, 
But Britam had not yet bowed to Napoleon 
Try as he might, the Emperor could not 
make headway agamst British sea-power 
So long as British ships ruled the Channel, 
so long would it be impossible to land 
armies m England It was in the year 1805 
that Nelson won the great victory of 
Trafalgar 

n 

Conversation piece. — Let us imagine that 
we are listening to a conversation between 
a sailor of Nelson’s fleet and a soldier of 
Wellmgton’s army in the year 1821 The 
sailor wears a short jacket, long loose 
trousers, and a round hai d hat, and his hair, 
plaited into a pigtail, hangs down his back. 
The soldier wears white breeches and a 
red coat, gaiters and a three-cornered hat 
Soldur Have you heard the news? 
Napoleon has died in exile at St Helena. 

Sailor So old Boney is deadl Now we 
shall all be able to sleep in peace, and 
mothers will have to stop frightening their 
children into being good by telling them 
“Boney is coming l” It is strange, isn’t 
it, to think that one man, and such a little 
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man, too, could make the whole of Europe 
afraid 

Soldier The little man had a big brain 
He might have done groat things for the 
world if he had not been so greedy for power 
for himself and his family Just think of 
It I He became Emperor of the French, he 
made Ins three brothers kings, his sister a 
queen, and Ids little son is king of Rome 
Such a man would never have stopped till 
he was dictator of the woild 

Sailor. But for Britain, he might well 
have done it So long as she was niistiess 
of the seas, however many victories he 
might win on land, Britain was safe Again 
and again he tiled to conquer England — 
"to drue the English leopards into the 
sea,” as he said — but always there was the 
British fleet to be reckoned with, and so 
long as Nelson was m command we couldn’t 
be beaten 

Soldier We have to thank Nelson that 
Napolean didn’t bring an army to invade 
England It was all ready and waiting, so I 
have heard. 

Sailor Yes, waiting for the chance to 
cross the Channel "Let us be masteis of the 
Channel for six hours,” Boney said, "and 
we are masters of the world ” But they 
couldn't manage that We had them cooped 
up in their ports, and they daren’t come out. 

Soldier. But they got away ni the end 

Sailor Yes, they got away in a fog, and 
off they wont to the West Indies, meaning 
to throw Nelson off the scent and then 
double back, while he was still looking for 
them fai away, make themselves masters 
of the Channel, and so get the invading 
army acioss to England. That was Boney’s 
plan, and a clever plan too But it failed 
Nelson found out where they had gone, and 
sent a fast frigate home to give the wammg 
that they were making for England, Our 
fleet in the Channel headed them off and 
they made for Cadiz where we kept them 
cooped lip in a Spanish harbour this time, 
till they managed to slip out again At 
last we met them off Cape Trafalgar, and 
then it was a fight to the finish. 


Soldier The battle of Tiafalgar' All 
England went mad with joy when the news 
came of that famous victory How the bells 
pealed But it wasn’t all rejoicing, I remem- 
ber In our church they rang a passing bell, 
too, to show our sorrow that Nelson had 
died 

Sailor Yes, that was the cost of the 
victory I was serving on his flagship, the 
Victory, and I saw it all happen There he 
stood, small and slight, wearing his admiral’s 
coat with the four stars, — no one could get 
him to wear any other in battle, though it 
made him a target for any rifleman His 
empty sleeve was tucked into the front of 
his coat as he always wore it He was 
talking to his friend, Captain Hardy, when 
a shot carried away a buckle off Hardy’s 
shoe. "This is too warm work, Hardy, to 
last long,” said Nelson And then came the 
fatal shot, fiom a marksman in the crow’s 
nest of a French ship Nelson fell, mortally 
wounded They began to carry him below 
He took out his handkei chief to cover his 
stars and his face so that his men should 
not see who had fallen That was just like 
him— -always thinking of his men before 
himself No wonder we loved him i 

Soldier. I have heard that his last words 
were, "Thank God I have done my duty ” 

Sailor He was thinkmg of the signal he 
had flown before the battle, "England 
expects that every man will do his duty ” 
He certainly did his, for after Trafalgar, 
Napoleon gave up all thought of invading 
England or of conquering her m naval 
battle 

Soldier. Yes, but Boney had another 
trick up Ills sleeve He tried to starve us 
out He issued the Berlin Decrees, stating 
that no ship commg from Great Britain or 
her colonies might be received in any port 
of France or any country friendly to France 
If we could not sell our goods wc could not 
buy, and in that way Boney hoped that he 
would crush the power of England But 
that plan failed too 

Sailor It was bound to fail, for he could 
not prevent our ships from sailmg to foreign 
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ports The Berlin Decrees offended many 
of the nations of Europe, who needed 
British goods, and so he lost friends And 
finally the Russians refused any longer to 
obey the Decrees Napoleon took an army 
agamst them, but though he reached Moscow, 
their capital, he found the city burnt, and 
was obliged to bring his army back to 
France through the terrible Russian winter 
of 1812 So many died of cold and hunger 
and the attacks of the Russians that out of 
an army of 600,000 men, less than 60,000 
returned 

Soldier That was the beginning of the 
end of him In 1814 he was forced to abdi- 
cate, and we thought we’d seen the last of 
him when he was sent away to rule a little 
island called Elba But he escaped from 
there, raised another army, and staited his 
old tricks again 

Sailor And then your Duke of Wellington 
came to the rescue 

Soldier. Yes — the Iron Duke, as we called 
him. He had been fighting Napoleon for a 
long while, but we always knew that sooner 
or later it would come to a pitched battle 
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between the British and the French. And 
that battle came in 1815 at Waterloo 

Sailor Waterloo — that’s a name as 
famous as Trafalgar You were there, 
weren’t you? 

Soldier Yes, and might have been there 
stdl, like many another brave fellow who 
died that day We fought from eleven in 
the morning until eight at night, and by 
the end of the day, with the help of the 
Prussians, the French army was totally 
beaten, 

Sailor And so Boney’s power was broken 
One can’t help feelmg sorry for him, sent to 
eat out his heart on that lonely little island 
in mid-Atlantic, after all the glory he had 
Icnown 

Soldier. He was a great man, and might 
have been a greater, but for his love of 
power He gave his country law and order, 
and men say that the laws he gave her are 
some of the best in the world. What a pity 
that such a man should have wasted his life 
in self-seeking 1 

Sailor And wasted the lives of Nelson 
and of thousands of more brave men 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. Synopsis (1789-1815) — These years hold 
the story of the French Revolution and of 
Napoleon I The French gamed little from 
their exploits in America, in fact the expense 
of the campaign brought the country several 
stages nearer to bankruptcy In desperate 
need of money (1789) King Louis XVI 
called together the representatives of the 
French people At once he was overwhelmed 
with demands for reform of every kind 
Within five years (1789-94) the Revolution 
ran its course Violence became genered, 
and, between 1792 and the summer of 1794 
there was a great number of executions on 
the guillotine. King, queen and countless 
nobles perished Moreover, by 1794, France 
was at war with all the leading nations of 


Europe At first hopeless m the field, her 
troops later won amazmg victories, for they 
shewed line fighting spirit and in time pro- 
duced great commanders 

Among these was Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who, after an uncertain start between 1793 
and 1796, was at length made commander 
of the armies in North Italy FI ere he scored 
victory after victory over the Austrians 
Famous now, he led an army to Egypt, 
whence he hoped to strike a blow at the 
English in India Nelson foiled him by 
shattering his fleet in Aboukir Bay, 1798 
Penned in Egypt for a while, Napoleon 
at length got back to France, where, 
after much plottmg and planning, he was 
made First Consul, then Emperor, of the 
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French, On land no nation could withstand 
his armies, the long tale of victories grew 
longer yet On sea it was different The 
British ruled the seas — a fact which had 
an important result' Britain could not be 
invaded Nelson at Trafalgar completely 
shattered that scheme But stiU the French 
were victorious on land; Austrians, Russians 
and Prussians went down before them in 
turn at Austerhtz, Jena and Friedland 

At length, Napoleon took a fatal step He 
dctluoned the king of Spam, and drove the 
king of Portugal overseas to Brazil In revolt 
the Portuguese and Spaniatds summoned 
the British to help AVeUington arrived and, 
by steady persevering tactics, drove out the 
French in operations covering six years 

Napoleon made another mistake in 1812: 
he invaded Russia with more than half a 
million men After a terrible battle at 
Borodino, the Russians avoided pitched 
battles and when Napoleon was well inside 
the country, the temble winter did the rest. 
He returned with but a fragment of his 
great army. Bolder now, other nations 
attacked Napoleon. He was beaten, at 
Leipzig, and then the enemy invaded France 
The Emperor fought on to the end, but the 
Allies were too much for him He abdicated 
in 1814 and was given a tiny kingdom on 
the island of Elba From there he escaped 
to trouble Europe again for a penod kno-wn 
as The Hundred Days Waterloo brought 
him to his final account, June 18, 1815 

8. Nelson and Wellington (other details of 
their lives) 

A elson -The son of a Norfolk rector and 
one of a family of eleven, Horatio Nelson 
went to sea with his uncle. Captain Suckling, 
at the age of twelve For some time he 
made little headway his health was poor 
and promotion slow Nelson, at eighteen, 
vvas still a midshipman 1 Then his luck 
changed A post-captam m 1780, he had 
the cornmand of the Agamemnon in 1705. 
Until his death m 1805 he fought ceaselessly 
against the French; at St Vincent (1707) 
he commanded the thirteenth ship in a line 


which was sailing through two lines of 
Spaniards bound in the opposite direction 
His admiral, John Jervis, intended to sail 
away, contenting himself with givmg the foe 
both broadsides as he passed Nelson, 
however, wheeled his ship and engaged the 
Spaniards. Jervis had to join battle after 
that manoeuvre One year later, a rear- 
admiral now. Nelson smashed the French 
fleet in Aboukir Bay There a line of thirteen 
French ships rode at anchor. Between them 
and the shore lay rather shallow water To 
their surprise, part of Nelson’s fleet passed 
between them and the shore, the other pait 
came up on the sea side So the French were 
caught in a sort of "pincers” movement 
One result of then defeat was that Bona- 
parte had to stay in Egypt for much longer 
than he desired 

Wellington —Arthur Wellesley, born in 
1769, left Eton early because of his slow 
progress After some time at a military 
school in France, he took a commission in 
the British Army He gained his first real 
distinctions in India: his army of 10,000 
men overcame a force of Mahrattas nearly 
four times as large in 1803 (The Battle of 
Assaye ) For his services Arthur Wellesley 
became Sir Arthur W'elleslcy For services 
rendered later he became the Duke of 
Wellington In 1808 Napoleon invaded 
Spain, whose people very soon besought the 
English for aid. Making his base in Portugal, 
Wellmgton fought the French for six years. 
Famous battles belong to this period 
Corunna, Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
besides the storming of Eadajoz and Ciudad 
Rodrigo and the fortifications of Torres 
Vedras 'The Spanish ulcer destroyed me,” 
said Napoleon later. 

When Napoleon had been defeated in 
1815, Wellmgton took up politics seriously. 
Before he died in 1852 he had held many 
important posts including those of Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. 

3. Preliminaiies to Waterloo.— Waterloo, 
fought on Sunday, June rS, 1815, was 



PICTURE SUMMARY 

1. Napoleon was a lonely 
youth. 

2. Wellesley was an awkward 
Etonian. 

3. Nelson, when a boy, hated 
the sea. 

4. Napoleon waited at 
Boulogne for his fleet to 
clear the Channel. 

5. Nelson on the Victory 
destroyed his fleet at 
Trafalgar. 

6. Nelson’s famous signal. 

7. Napoleon was imprisoned 
at Elba. 

8. His Old Guard gathered 
round him at Waterloo. 

9. Wellington beat him at 
Waterloo, 1815. 
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really the final stage of a campaign begun a 
few days earlier In March i8i5j escaping 
from Elba, Napoleon soon regamed the 
throne of France Instantly the other 
Powers declared him an outlaw and gave 
to Wellington the command of the allied 
forces. When Napoleon entered Belgium 
in June he found opposed to him (i) Prus- 
sians under Blucher at Charleroi, (ajWeUing- 
ton's forces at Quatre Bras, a cross-roads 
about fifteen miles south of Brussels The 
Prussians were diiven back from Charleroi 


by one army, while another unsuccessfully 
diove at the British on Quatre Bras Later, 
the Prussians had to retreat still farther 
before the French, leaving Wellington to 
fall back for safety on Waterloo Napoleon, 
therefore had succeeded in driving a wedge 
between the British and the Prussians 
Much depended upon whethei the Prussians 
would be able to rejoin the British at 
Waterloo To put it in another way Could 
W’ellmgton hold out until Blucher arrived? 
He just managed to do so. 


XVI. THE GREAT REFORM ACT 


CHILDREN’S 
STORY 

I 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock points to 
the year 1832, 
the year when 
Parliament 
passed the 
Reform Act by which the right to vote for 
members of Parliament was greatly extended 
among the people of Biitain 
The dreaded war was now over Napoleon 
had been dead for eleven years The re- 
joicings after Waterloo had died down 
Wellington had been thanked and praised m 
Parliament Now the people looked forM''ard 
hopefully to happier times when there would 
be plenty of work, increased wages and cheap 
food Matters, however, turned out quite 
the reverse The seven years that followed 
the peace (1815-1822) were marked by deep 
distress in all parts of the country War 
taxes were heavy , many factories which had 
made munitions, boots and clothmg for the 
armies were closed; trade with Europe be- 
came less and less, for the war-stricken 
countries were unable to buy, the disbanded 
soldiers and sailors added to the constantly 
increasing numbers of unemployed. 


To make matters worse. Parliament, 
which consisted mostly of landowners, 
passed a Corn Law (1815) to prevent cheap 
gram from being brought into England from 
foreign lands, for the landowners were 
anxious to keep lands in cultivation that at 
great cost they had tilled durmg the war 
This Corn Law kept the price of bread high 
at the very time when most people had little 
or no money to spend. In many parts of the 
country there were riots and disturbances 
which, however, were severely repressed 

King George III , who had been insane and 
almost blmd for many years, died at Windsor 
Castle in 1820, after a long and eventful reign 
of sixty years His eldest son, who had been 
Regent since 1811, came to the throne as 
George IV, The new kmg had little to do 
with the leal government of the country, 
for the Cabinet system was now firmly 
established He died in 1830 and was 
succeeded by his brother who had passed 
most of his life m the navy and was Lord 
High Admiral at the time of his accession 
as William IV. 

Many people in Britain believed that the 
only way ui which their troubles could be 
cured was to reform Parliament by giving 
a much larger number of people a share in 
electing the members 

The system of electmg members of 
Parhament was bad and unfair, but there 
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were other things which were worse. Few, 
for example, leally knew who might vote 
and who might not In some places a man 
might vote if he had a plot of land. In 
others, the Mayor and Corporation chose 
the members. Elsewhere, again, every man 
in the town voted who owned a hearth on 
which he could boil a pot In these towns, 
some time before the election, it was the 
custom for the householders to bring out 
their pots and boil them on fires made m 
the streets, to prove to everyone that they 
had a right to vote At the same time many 
strangers would come to settle in the town 
so as to be able to vote, and as soon as the 
election was over, and they had sold their 
votes to the candidate who would pay 
most, away they would go again. These 
men were calied " potwallopers ” 

The worst of the evils was that there 
were many places with few or no inhabitants 
at all, and yet they were represented m 
Parliament. These places had once been 
important, but as years passed people had 
left them and settled elsewhere. For example, 
Old Saruni was a green mound where no one 
lived, for its inhabitants had moved to 
Salisbury five hundred years earlier, Corfe 
was a ruined castle, Dunwich had been 
swallowed up by the sea Yet, in 1830, 
these places and many like them had 
members of Parliament' What made the 
situation still more unfair was that large new 
factory towns like Leeds and Birmingham 
had no members of Parliament of their own, 
they had only the county members to 
represent them, so they had little means of 
getting the laws passed which they needed 
Clearly this state of things could not go on. 
Paihament must be changed, or reformed, 
But this leform was not easy to bring 
about The members of Parliament repre- 
senting these "rotten boroughs” naturally 
did not want to lose their seats Also, some 
rich men owned constituencies — "pocket 
boroughs,” as they were called, because 
they had them "m their pockets" — and 
they were afraid that if Parliament were 
reformed they would not be able to make 
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money by selling these constituencies, as 
they had been accustomed to do 

By the year 1830 something had to be done, 
for there was great unrest m the country. 
Petitions poured into the new Parliament 
which was led by Lord Grey The Duke of 
Wellington, who had clone so much for the 
nation at war, thought that there was no 
need for reform, and this made him so 
unpopular that riotmg mobs smashed the 
windows of his Piccaddly house In the 
country distiicts rioters showed their hatred 
of the landowners by firing haystacks The 
country was m a turmoil and the Govern- 
ment was compelled to make a change in 
the law The first Reform Bill had a majority 
in the Commons of one vote’ A General 
Election followed and a second Bill passed 
the Commons with one hundred votes to 
spare. Then the Lords threw out the Bill 
Rioting began anew, a prison was invaded, 
a castle, a palace and a mansion were set 
on fire. Lord Grey tried agam with another 
Bill but as the Lords were obstinate he 
resigned Soon, he had to be called back to 
be Prime Minister and m the end he was 
successful 

II 

Conversation piece. — ^Let us imagine that 
it IS the year 1832, and that we are listening 
to a conversation between two gentlemen 
in the streets of London One of them is a 
city merchant, and the other is a friend, a 
wool merchant from Leeds whom he has 
just met 

isi! Gentleman Have you heard the 
latest news'“ 

2ncf Gentleman I have only just arrived. 
What has happened? 

isf Gentleman The Lords have thrown 
out the second Reform Bill' 

2nd Gentlemen That is bad news I 
really thought that the Lords would have 
been more sensible seeing what trouble there 
IS in the country about the Bill. 

lU Gentleman Trouble' You may well say 
that There was almost a not round the Houses 
of Parliament last night Fortunately the new 
Peelers were able to control the people. 
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2nd Gentleinan Peelers ^ Who are the 
Peelers’ 

1 st Gentleman Haven’t you seen the 
new police? I forgot^ you live in Leeds and 
I suppose you haven’t got the new pohce 
force yet We know them as Peeleis because 
Sir Robert Peel was the man who got the 
Bill for establishing the force through 
Parliament. That was three years ago and 
already they have done good work amongst 
thieves and rogues in London Look, there 
stands a Peeler A smart looking fellow 
don’t you think? 

2nd Gentlemmi. He certainly is What a 
change from the old Watchmen I used to 
know. But, tell me, what is going to be 
done now about the Reform BiU’ We in 
Leeds are determined to have a member of 
our own in Parliament 
jst Gentleman So, too, are many other 
towns determined But I don’t think we 
shall have to wait much longer now There 
have been serious riots in Bristol smce it 
became known that the Bill had passed 
the Commons and then been thrown out by 
the Lords Everywhere you see crowds with 
banners having on them, “ The Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill ” 

271 d Ge 7 iiUman It is all very well to 
demonstrate, but what can be done? Can’t 
the king do something’' 

lii Gentlema 7 i The king is not likely to 
interfere in politics. Yet I hear that the 


Cabinet has a plan It is brmging in a 
third Bill and two ministers have gone to 
see the king They mean to persuade him 
to create a number of new Peers who are 
m favour of the Bill Then when it comes 
to voting the Bill will be passed. 

2nd Gentleman That’s a good idea Now 
we can be sure of our Bill I must make my 
stay a little longer in London for I should 
like to be here when it is passed, 

is^ Genileman Do stay I shall be happy 
to meet you at any time, But take my 
advice, don’t be in the streets when the Bill 
goes through There will be such a not of 
rejoicing as we have not seen since Waterloo. 
Every merchant and trader that I know has 
his flags and bunting ready to put out 
2nd Gentleman Never fear I can take 
care of myself 

The end of the story. — It was not necessary 
after all for King William IV to cieate new 
Peers When the House of Lords heard of 
this plan, they derided that, rather than 
force the king to do such a thing, those of 
them who objected to the Bill would stay 
away until the voting was over This they 
did, and on June 4, 1832, the Bill became 
law amid great rejoicings 
By the Reform Act members of Parliament 
were more equally divided among the towns 
and counties, many "rotten boroughs’’ and 
"pocket boroughs” were done away with 


TEACHING NOTES 


The Reform Act. — At first sight the 
Reform Act seems unattractive matter 
for young people Actually it can be 
made very interesting Here are some sug- 
gestions for making the subject real and 
interesting 

A. Show election methods by allowing 
the children to have their own election 
'Ihis requires (i) Two candidates {2) 
Voting papers with their names. (3) Actual 


votmg by means of marked crosses (4) Two 
boys to count the votes (5) Declaration of 
the poll by another boy 

B Repeat the election m the old style 
Study "The Eatanswill Election” as told 
in The P%ckw%ck Papers Then tell the story 
to the class, and afterwards let the class 
act the incident 

CAaraciers: The Mayor, The Hon Samuel 
Slumkey. Horatio Fizkin, Esq Various 



PICTURE SUMMARY 

! Westminster — Houses of 
Parliament. 

2. The ballot box — how vot- 
ing is done. 

3. The “ Hustings ” of olden 
days. 

4. A mound with a tree was 
a former constituency. 

5. A ruined castle was 
another kind of consti- 
tuency. 

6 People rioted and burnt 
haystacks for the Bill. 

7. They smashed Wellington’s 
windows. 

8. Earl Grey, the man behind 
the Bill. 

9. The Cabinet threatened to 
ask the King to create a 
number of Peers. 
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members of the crowd. Various supporters 
of the candidates. 

Fmish the election by voting " by show of 
hands ” 

C Explain how a "BiU" becomes an 
"Act." 

(i) When proposals are first introduced 
into Parliament they are m the form of a 
Bill. When finally approved, the Bill 
becomes an Act or Statute 

(a) A Blit IS debated in three stages m the 
Commons and three in the Lords Voting 
takes place at each stage Usually the 
members pass into lobbies, i.e , into one of 
two rooms marked "Ayes” and "Noes" 
respectively This method of voting makes 
counting easier 

(3) Once a Bill has passed the Commons, 
it undergoes a similar progress through the 
Lords In 1832 a Bill had to pass both 
Houses, now, since 1911, there are some 
exceptions. 

(4) Safely through both Houses, the Bill 
goes to the monarch for his consent. The 
monarch does not actually sign a public 
BiE, but says in Norman French le roy le 
veuli — "the kmg agrees." 

D. Outime the fortunes of the Reform 
Bill stressing (i) the need for it, (2) the 
difficulties in the way. Use imagmary 
figures to show "The Peers Question”— 
thus; 


Commons 

100 foi Bill 
40 against Bill 


Lords 

70 for Bill 
100 against Bill 


How many Peers must Kmg William make 
to get the Bill through the Lords? This is 
a simple question for the class to answer 

E Explain what was brought about by 
the Act of 1832 

(i) Many unworthy “constituencies” lost 
their right to send any members at all 

{2) Some smallish places retained the light 
to send one member instead of two 

{3) Some impoitant places, now repre- 
sented for the first time, acquired the right 
to send two members 

(4) Some impoitant small places acquired 
one member 

(5) The right to vote now depended upon 
whether or not one was a householder paying 
an annual rent of ^10 a year 

(County constituencies and county fran- 
chise constitute a complicated matter which 
It IS not necessary to deal with Care should 
be taken to let the children know that at 
this stage they are hearing of the most 
important matters only ) 

(6) This Act did not introduce secret 
voting That did not take place until 1872 
when Gladstone was instiumcntal in passing 
the Ballot Act 


XVII. GREAT REFORMS 


CHILDREN’S STORY 

The Parliament which followed the 
passing of the Reform Ad in 1832 made 
niany new laws to improve the condition 
of the people. When we read about the 
vanous Acts of Parliament that were 
passed we sometimes find it difficult to 
realise what they aU mean This imagin- 
ary story may help us to understand these 
matters. 


THE STOEY 

WlUiam Grant was a good lad at school 
but like many other boys he could never 
remember his history. Now he was m trouble 
again For the third time in one week he 
had failed to pass the history test He was 
bemg kept m for a whole half-holiday, and 
wearily he read a page of dates and names 
It was a beautiful day and through the 
window floated pleasant and happy sounds 
the click of bat and ball and the shouts of 
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those who had passed their test with little 
trouble. 

“Oh dearl” sighed 'William “What’s the 
use of all these dates ‘Abolition of Slavery, 
1833,’ ‘Ashley’s Factory Act, 1833 ’ Who 
on earth was Ashley? And- — what’s more 
important — why can’t I remember his stupid 
date?” William sighed again — he yawned— 
he slept — he dreamed 

“Perhaps,” said a voice behind him, “it’s 
because you will thmk of Ashley as a date 
and not as a human being — a man like your 
father or your uncle for instance ” 

Startled, Wilham looked round, to see a 
thin gentleman m court dress A jewelled 
star blazed on his left breast and his bearmg 
was both dignified and kind 
“Who are you?” whispered Billy, a little 
awed 

“I am, or I was,” said the stranger, "the 
Lord Shaftesbury who is giving you so much 
trouble I heard you groaning and thought 
I might help you ” 

“I wish you could,” sighed Billy. “What 
makes the 19th century so dull m the books? 
Was it dull to live in? ” 

“ On the contrary it was extremely exciting 
I, for instance, was fighting all the time ” 
“But I didn’t know you were a soldier” 
“I wasn’t My battles were fought in 
factories and mines and even in chimneys 
Other and cleverer people fought their battles 
m customs-houses and schools.” 

Billy was bewildered. “ I’m afraid I don’t 
understand I thought battles were for 
soldiers ” 

“Still more important battles have to be 
fought against evil,” said the visitor “Come 
here and I will show you.” 

He drew Billy to the window To his 
surprise the boy found himself looking 
out on to an American cotton field where, in 
the blazmg sunlight, hundreds of Negroes 
worked 

“Over a hundred years ago,” said Shaftes- 
bury, “we allowed people m the British 
Empire to own slaves A slave who, mind 
you, IS a human bemg, could be bought and 
sold like any other kind of property, like 
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tables and chairs for instance And sometimes 
they were very brutally treated Like . 

Outside a fearful howling began. Lookmg 
through the window Billy saw that one of the 
Negroes was on his knees while over him stood 
a thick-set man with a large whip. 

“Like that,” resumed Shaftesbury. “Slav- 
ery was a mighty evil, which vanished from 
the British Empire in 1833, — at least, there 
were no Uack slaves after that date ” 

“But surely there were no white slaves? ” 
Somehow the pair were now walking down 
a narrow street of mean grimy houses in 
England 

“Nobody called them slaves, it is true,” 
said Shaftesbuiy. “Nevertheless, many 
workers m Britam m 1830 were treated no 
better than slaves were treated. How old 
do you think that child to be, for example ” 
He pointed to a small ill-clad urchin, who 
cringed past them as though he expected a 
beating 

“About SIX,” guessed Billy 
“He is SIX His name is Tom ” 

“How dirty his face isl” 

“He sweeps chimneys; that is why Let 
us follow him ” 

Tom slunk along the street until he met 
his master, the sweep. First, he was cuffed 
for being late and then he was taken to a 
large private house where a chimney had to 
be swept There Tom was ordered by his 
master to climh up the chimney 

“But isn’t it dangerous?” gasped Billy. 
“Dangerous and cruel If the small 
sweeps won’t go up the flues, fires are 
lighted under their feet. Sometimes they 
choke in the soot Always their knees and 
elbows are scraped and bleeding I laboured 
for years to make people see how cruel all 
this was But we could not get the thing 
made unlawful before 1864 Then, thank 
God, I stirred the country ” 

“But hadn’t you also somethmg to do with 
factories . . . and mines? ” 

“ I had, indeed. Poor people and their hard 
lives were always m my mind ever since I was 
a boy at Harrow. I found that children were 
made to work m the mills for as many as 
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fourteen hours a day, with perhaps half an 
hour foi food which they were too poor to 
afford and too tired to eat when they had 
it. They worked, these poor little ones, 
under threats and blows and always among 
dangerous unfenced machinery. Even worse 
was the lot of those women and children who 
had to work in mines. Babes of five sat 
twelve hours in total darkness opening 
gallery doors, while women were harnessed 
to small carts and had to go on all fours, so 
narrow were the passages." 

"But you stopped it? You did stop it? " 
"Only after a long hard fight. Eirst wc 
made masters stop employmg very young 
children altogether and shorten the hours 
for those they could employ Then we kept 
women out of the mines altogether.” 

"But did the owners obey the law?” 
"Some of them were tiicky and had to be 
watched So then we had inspectors to go 
round the factories and mines to see that the 
law was obeyed Now, to change the subject, 
come in here for a minute ” 

"Here” was a small hall. It was packed 
to the doors. On a platform at the far end 
a man spoke excitedly 
"Why IS he so angry?” asked Billy 
“Because there are a number of laws in 
force which make the landlords rich and 
bread dear. Listen." 

The speaker was shouting now; 

'The will of the landlords, it is, arrayed 
against everlasting justice. Man toils for 
his bread by the sweat of his brow It is just 
that he should receive that bread untaxed, 
but those who tax bread will tax anything ’ 
He paused, and, at that moment, a simple 
countryman came forward on to the platform 
and said these words ‘ I be protected and I 
be starving.’ Ternfic applause followed 
"And did they ever get nd of those laws? " 
asked Billy as they left the hall 

"The Com Laws vanished m 1846,” 
replied Shaftesbury, "and after that tmie 
men seemed less afraid to attack evil. Many 
have been the changes between then and 
your own day Tell me, my young friend, 
what you think of school and lessons " 


“I couldn't ... in a few words,” said 
Billy with feeling And, as they waUced back 
into the schoolroom, he sighed 

“You would miss both school and lessons 
all the same, if they were not there to be 
had Did you notice that hall where the man 
was speaking on the Corn Laws? ” 

"Yes It was small and rather stuffy and 
had piles of desks against the wall. Was it 
a school hall? ” 

"Durmg the daytime m 1844 it was a 
school of a sort There were not many in 
those days for poor people, most of whom 
grew up unable to read or write But in 
halls like that, a few children managed 
to pick up a little learning from teachers 
who did not know much more than their 
pupils ” 

"Dames’ Schools?” 

"Well, not always There were some small 
schools m charge of old ladies, here and 
there one came acioss this kind But there 
were others — rather better — run by churches 
and chapels and societies Even so, many 
more were needed and, in 1870, somethmg 
was done to provide schools for everybody 
A wise man called Forster secured the 
passmg of a law which started what were 
called “Board Schools " In a few years’ 
time these schools gave education free and 
every child had to go to a school of some 
kind 

"Yes,” Shaftesbury continued "I lived 
for eighty-four years and during that time 
I saw slaves freed, children and women pro- 
tected, tiade improved and education put 
within the reach of all ” 

Billy was lookmg at his date-chart “I 
see there were one or two important thmgs 
after your day, though You weren’t alive 
when pensions were given to poor people m 
old age when they could no longer woik 
In 1908, that was ’’ 

"No," said Shaftesbury "And no one 
dreamed of givmg women votes in 1880, let 
alone of allowing them to sit in Parliament 
as members Who was your first lady 
member? Lady . . . Lady ...” 

"Lady Astor. In 1919 ” 
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“So it was Well, do you find it moie 
inteiestmg now^ Do you think you know 
those dates now?” 

“Do you know those dates now^” 
Somehow the Earl of Shaftesbury had 
turned into Billy’s teacher He repeated 
his question. 
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“Oh yes, sir I'm sure I do Let me 
see; 

Slaves freed and Factory Act, 1833 

Colleries Act, 1843 

Corn Laws Repealed, 1846” . . etc, 

etc. 

Somehow it was easier It was living 
history 


TEACHING NOTES 


1 . Lord Shaftesbury (1801-1885) — ^Thc sonj 
of aristocratic and neglectful parents, Antonyjj 
Ashley Cooper endured a childhood of grim' 
misery in the charge of a pious nurse Later, 
after profitable years at Harrow and Oxford, 
he came to his life’s work of trying to 
improve the lot of three oppressed classes: 
poor working-children, poor workmg-women 
and lunatics. In 1830 wealthy factory- 
owners victimised children, and mme-owners 
victimised both women and children Very 
young ' children, Shaftesbury discovered, 
worked in factories from five in the mornmg 
until eight at night, they grew up defoimed 
in body' and stunted in mind; at twenty 
many were old and worn out. In the mines, 
too, babes of five years sat in total darkness 
for twelve hours at a time, while women, 
harnessed to small trucks, crawled on all 
fours along underground galleries These 
and other ghastly horrors were revealed 
before commissions specially set up to 
inquire into labour conditions, and at last, 
thanks to Shaftesbury and others. Parliament 
passed a Factory Act, 1833. 

By this Act it became unlawful to employ 
in factories children under nine or to work 
children over that age for more than a 
specified number of hours Othei Acts, 
passed between 1844 and 1850, further im- 
proved conditions and made it harder for 
employers to evade the law. A Colleries A ct 
of 1842 kept women out of the mines and 
children under thirteen. In the case of both 
factories and mmes capable mspectors saw 
that the law was carried out. 


Before this, Shaftesbury had attacked 
another evil — ^the employment of “ climbing 
boys” by chimney-sweeps These poor 
creatures had to climb up flues to brush out 
soot; often their masters lighted fires under 
their feet to accelerate climbing ; always their 
knees were tom and raw, sometimes they 
died in the chokmg darkness To end 
these scandals Shaftesbury laboured for 
thirty-five years, the Climbing Boys' Act of 
1875 finally closed an ugly chapter of British 
social history. As to lunatics, the mentally 
afflicted were at the mercy of brutal keepers 
and unsupervised asylums. The Shaftesbury 
Act of 1845 started a movement which 
resulted in the better treatment of poor 
lunatics in county asylums and the closer 
supervision of private "homes.” 

8. Slavery. — Slavery vanished from the 
British Empire in 1833 after a long and 
dishonourable caieer which began m 1619 
with the arrival in Virgmia of a cargo of 
African Negroes 

The mstitution of Negro slavery was one 
of the results of Portuguese and Spanish 
discoveries m the 15th and i6th centuries 
Pioneers m the New World soon found out 
that the African Negro stood the conditions 
of forced labour better than did the native 
Indians A wholesale importation of Negroes 
followed In this traffic British, French, 
Dutch and Spanish took their share A black 
population grew to considerable proportions. 
Treatment of the Negro naturally varied, but 
there was enough general brutality to start 
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a movement for the abolition of fiist the slave 
trade and then of slavery itself So far as 
Britain was concerned, the slave trade was 
abolished an 1807 Such men as Clarkson, 
Wilberforce and Zachaiy Macaulay followed 
up this victory with attacks on the system. 
Their efforts were successful in 1833 

3 . The Com Laws— When Britain was at 
war with Napoleon, high prices could be had 
for home-grown wlieat Farmers prospered 
and much unsuitable land was brought under 
cultivation With peace (1815) prices would 
have fallen sharply if Parliament, composed 
mostly of landlords, had not, by the Com 
Law, set high duties on imported com 
Unhappily the poor suffered, for the pace of 
bread was always high, and bread was a 
necessity in their daily life To many 
business men the system of Proiecim Tanff 
seemed indefensible A number of them, in- 
cluding Richard Cobden and John Bnght, 
formed the Anh-Com Law League in 1839. 
Everywhere meetings were held to denounce 
the Com Laws. Crowds heard speeches 
innumerable; at many meetings simple 
labourers were produced to make the famous 
remark " I be protected and I be starving.” 
Thanks to the Penny Post, Anti-Com Law 
pamphlets appeared on every breakfast- 
table. For a long time, however, the Govern- 
ment took little notice At last a famme in 
Ireland forced Peel's hand; he had either to 
let the Irish starve or to remove the re- 
strictions on foreign com. Converted by 
events as well as % the arguments of the 
League, he repealed the Com Laws in 1846 

[Note: the excerpt quoted in the text is 
taken from a speech delivered at Drury Lane 
Theatre on March 29, 1843 ] 

4 . Education. — Not much was done to 
educate the very poor in the early days of 


the 19th century. Churches and chapels 
maintained some schools, and there was, of 
course, the inevitable (and generally in- 
efficient) "dame” m most villages Not 
until 1833 did the Government take much 
interest m the matter, when a grant of public 
money was made to some of the existing 
schools It was not very much and soon, as 
the mdustrial population began to grow, the 
need for education became more and more 
pressing. "We must educate our masters,” 
said Robert Lowe when the franchise was 
enlarged by the Act of 1867 Mr Gladstone’s 
ministry undertook that task in 1870 After 
that date Board Schools appeared m every 
district which lacked proper provision for 
education 

Elementary education became compulsory 
in 1880 and free m 1891 

5, Old Age Pensions.— Should the State 
pay decent old people pensions when they 
are past active work? This question was much 
debated between 1880 and igo6, often 
measures were proposed to pay such pensions, 
but they never got very far At last Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman made a promise 
to pay pensions to the aged poor if he were 
returned to power by the General Election 
of 1906. He kept his word. Since 1908 
pensions have been paid to old people over 70 
At first the amount was not to exceed 5s per 
week; it has now been much increased 

6. Votes for Women. — By their splendid 
service during the First World War women 
convinced the world that it was unjust to 
deny them the vote or the right to enter the 
professions. Smee 1918 women have enjoyed 
equal rights with men. They vote and they 
stand for Parliament In 1919, Viscountess 
Astor became M P. for the Sutton division 
of Plymouth. 
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PICTURE SUMMARY 

1. No more slavery in the 
British Empire after 1833. 

2. The boy chimney-sweeps 
were cruelly treated. 

3 Women worked in coal 
mines. 

4. The Eros monument in 
Piccadilly was erected to 
the memory of Lord 
Shaftesbury. 

5. “ I be protected and 1 be 
starving.” 

6. A few children attended 
Dame Schools. 

7 Most children went to 
Board Schools after 1870. 

8 Old-age Pensions for the 
aged poor in 1908. 

9. Lady Astor, the first woman 
M.P., 1919. 
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XVIII. VICTORIA, QUEEN AND EMPRESS 


CHILDREN'S 
STORY 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock points to 
the year 1837, 
the year when 
Queen Victoria, 
who came to 
be known as 
"Victoria the Good," ascended the throne. 
The queen’s reign, which lasted for sixty- 
four years, covers almost two-thirds of the 
19th century In such a long period of time 
so many great and wonderful things hap- 
pened in the histoiy of England that we 
must be content to catch a few fleeting 
pictures of the chief events 



sunshine, the crowds from Buckingham 
Palace to the House were immense The 
House of Lords was crammed with Peers 
and the gallery with Peeresses Her Majesty 
havmg taken the oath to maintain the 
Protestant religion, which she did in a slow 
serious and audible manner, then proceeded 
to read the Royal Speech The most perfect 
stiUness reigned, not a breath was heard. 
Everyone listened with profound attention 
to the clear musical voice Among the 
famous men present in the Lords were 
Aberdeen, the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Melbourne, the queen’s chief mmister In 
the Commons were Loid John Russell, 
Lord Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Benjamin Disraeli and William Ewart 
Gladstone, all of whom became in due 
course the queen’s Prime Ministers. 


1837. — It was the early summer morning 
of June 20 Along the load from Windsor 
to Kensington two gentlemen were travelling 
as fast as carnage-wheels could take them. 
The king, William IV., was dead and his suc- 
cessor, Pimeess Victoria, must be told at once 
Between five and six o’clock the gentlemen 
arnv'ed and thumped loudly on the palace 
doors After much knocking a yawning 
footman let them in. There was more 
waiting, more rmging of bells Then came 
a German governess "I cannot wake the 
princess, she must not be disturbed ’’ 

"The queen’s sleep must give way to 
affairs of State,” was the reply 
A little more waiting and the princess, a 
young girl of eighteen, entered the room. 
Her hair lay about her shoulders and she 
wore a shawl o\Gr her dressing-gown The 
gentlemen kissed her hand, knelt and told 
their news Tears filled the new queen's eyes 

1837. Nov. 20.— The queen opened her 
first Parliament The day was brilliant with 


1838. — The Greai Western made her first 
steam voyage across the Atlantic, taking 
fouiteen and a half days over the journey 

1840. — ^The streets of London were thronged 
with joyous people It was the young queen's 
wedding-day She was dressed entirely in 
articles of British manufacture. Her dress 
was of Spitalfield’s silk, her veil of Honiton 
lace, her ribbons came from Coventry, even 
her gloves were made m London of English 
kid — a novel thing in those days when France 
held the glove-makmg busmess. The marriage 
took place m the Chapel Royal, St James 
The bridegroom was her cousin, Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg, a tah, handsome man with 
an intelligent look in his clear blue eyes He 
wais well-known as a sober and senous-minded 
gentleman and there were great hopes that 
the queen’s marriage would be a happy one 
both fox themselves and the nation. 

1840. — The queen’s subjects were intro- 
duced to a novelty — a black stamp on which 
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was the queen’s profile in white Penny 
Postage had begun Now that railways were 
being laid and mails carried by tram, the 
need for a cheaper rate of postage was great 
Busmess men had long complained that 
the cost of postage on letters had been 
outrageous — eightpence, for instance, from 
London to Brighton' At first there was 
much doleful shaking of heads The Post 
Office would be ruined said the pessimists; 
but in a few years everybody remembered 
with gratitude the name of Rowland Hill, 
the man who worked so hard to bring about 
this much-needed reform 

1843. — ^The queen took her first railway 
journey travelling from London to Windsor. 
What a time of excitement ! Very few people 
had up to that time travelled on a tram 
The Master of the Queen’s Horse, whose 
busmess it was to arrange for the journey, 
was greatly put about by this "mad” way 
of travelling For two hours he had been 
inspecting the engine How he amused the 
engine drivers, for they were well aware 
that he Icnew nothmg about engines And 
to add to their amusement the queen’s 
coachman insisted on mounting the engine 
to preside over it At the end of the journey 
he was as black as a sweep and his uniform 
was ruined I But the journey was historic. 

It set the royal seal on travelling by this 
newly invented method 

1844. — The first telegraph system was 
installed 

1849 . — It was January 31 A great public 
banquet was being given m the Free Trade 
Hall in Manchester At a few minutes to 
twelve, midnight, the band struck up, 
"There’s a good time commg boys ” Two 
thousand people rose m their seats to smg 
the chorus There was a great hush All 
sat down As the chairman rose the clock 
struck twelve Amid profound silence he 
said "The good time has come'” Then 
the guests rose and filled the vast hall with 
one mighty cheer At that moment, on 
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February i, the Corn Law Act of 1846, had 
come fully into operation For the future 
there was to be no more duty on imported 
corn Gradually Sir Robert Peel, the Prime 
Mmister, and others had been striving to 
increase the prosperity of the country by 
domg away with duties on imported goods 
“Free Trade” was now the cry up and down 
the country Men could buy m the cheapest 
market and sell their goods cheaply to the 
people Withm a few years industry was 
boommg People m thousands left the 
country districts to work m the factory 
towns of the north and midlands The face 
of Britain rapidly changed Hundreds and 
thousands of acres of corn land were put 
back to grass, the cottages fell into decay. 
Soon millions of people were herded together 
m rows upon rows of unlovely houses which 
had been built about the factories. Some 
called it the Golden Age of industry, but 
it is not “All Gold that Glitters ” 

1850-61. — Gold was discovered at Ballarat 
and Bendigo in Australia So far the 
continent, which had been added to the 
British Empire by Captain Cook m 1770, was 
very thinly inhabited mainly by emigrants 
from Britam Now there began a rush to the 
goldfields The news spread rapidly, crews 
deserted their ships, clerks left their offices 
and farmers their land m their anxiety to 
get rich A few made their fortunes, most 
of the gold-seekers made less than if they 
had stayed at home, but many of these 
settled m Australia and found that sheep- 
farmmg and agriculture were more profit- 
able than minuig In the course of five 
years the population was doubled, chiefly 
by emigration from Great Britain Imagine 
the voyage of the emigrants They went 
mamly by sailing ship down the coast of 
Africa, past the Cape of Good Hope and 
right across the Pacific Ocean, nearly 14,000 
miles on a voyage which lasted at least ten 
weeks ! (The Suez Canal had not yet been cut ) 

1851.— This was probably the happiest 
year in Queen Victoria’s life She had just 
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opened the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 
Under an immense roof of glass, the Crystal 
Palace, tliere were displayed the wonders 
of the world and the latest of the world’s 
inventions. The queen was so veiy happy 
because the idea for the Exhibition was her 
husband’s, the Prince Consort's The queen 
was very proud of her Consort. They worked 
daily together at their arduous state duties. 
The queen relied much more on the advice 
of her Consort than on her Prime Mmister 

1864 .~-War! Biitain had joined France 
m a war in the Crimea (an oblong peninsula 
of land on the north side of the Black Sea) 
against Russia Only four years had passed 
since the Great Exhibition which it was 
hoped would begin a penod of lasting peace 
to all nations, and now this tragedy had 
happened Russia complained with good 
reason of the treatment of Christians by 
the Turks The Tsar, Nicholas I , intended 
to seize some Turkish lands Britain was 
alarmed If Russia won lands in Turkey 
she might get some control m the Medi- 
terranean and perhaps, one day, interfere 
with Britain's communications with India 

The war was shockingly mismanaged 
Everything the soldiers needed was lacking, 
shelter, warm clothing, suitable food, hospital 
supplies. Thousands fell victims to frost- 
bite, cholera and slow-fever For the first 
time in history, through the electiic tele- 
graph, daily reports were published of the 
progress of the war. The accounts were 
alarming and there was a public outcry 
against the Government. Fortunately at 
this time there came to the rescue of the 
men in hospital the brave Florence Nightin- 
gale, whom everyone remembers as the 
"Lady of the Lamp ” The queen herself 
superintended the committee of ladies who 
organised relief for the wounded, and she 
instituted the Victoria Cross — For Valour 

The war ended in 1856 Russia, defeated, 
was not allowed to take any part of the 
Turkish Empire 

During the war the famous charge of the 
Light Brigade of cavalry took place at 


Balaclava The British guns were in danger 
of being captured by the Russians, so Lord 
Raglan sent word to Lord Lucan, the com- 
mander of the cavalry, to advance imme- 
diately to save the guns Owing to some 
mistake, the cavalry charge was made 
against the wrong part of the enemy’s lines 
The cavalry had half a league (about a mile 
and a half) to gahop across a vaEey to the 
Russian guns As the men rode, the guns 
on either side of the valley opened fire on 
them and soon those at the end did the 
same: 

" Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d ’’ 

Some of the men reached their goal and 
cut down the gunners, but out of a total 
of 673, ixo were kiEed and 134 wounded. 
Although the soldiers knew that there must 
have been a mistake in the order, and that 
"some one had blundered,’’ they felt it 
their duty to obey even in the face of almost 
certain death 

The Poet Laureate, Tennyson, had pub- 
hshed in December of 1854 Ii'S poem. The 
Charge of the LxgM Brigade, and in the follow- 
ing August a thousand copies of the poem were 
printed and distributed among the troops 
in the trenches before Sebastapol. 

1857 . — ^Mutiny! On Sunday, May 10, the 
sepoys at Meerut in India shot their officers 
and murdered every European they could 
find By the queen in her palace and by 
the humblest peasant in Ins cottage the 
news was received with blank dismay What 
had happened to bring about this disaster? 
Less than ten years before, the Punjab, the 
country of the brave Sikhs, had been added 
to the Empire, by the combmed help of 
British and native soldiers In the Indian 
army there were eight sepoys to one 
British soldier. No one m the Mother Land 
had any idea of unrest among the Indian 
sepoys 
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There were, however, several reasons for 
discontent. The Indians, a simple people 
who worked mainly on the land, were not 
altogether pleased with the ways of the 
energetic British who had made canals, 
roads and railways British missionaries, too, 
were trying to change their centuiies’ old 
religion Then it was told how the cart- 
ndges used in the new Lee-Enfield rifles 
were smeared with the fat of cows and the 
lard of pigs. (Fat was put on the cartridges 
to keep out the moisture which would rum 
the gunpowder ) The rifles were not auto- 
matic. The soldier had to bite off the paper 
end of the cartridge with his teeth, and it 
was to the Indians a grave religious offence 
to touch the fat of the cow or pig for to 
some the cow was a sacred animal and to 
others the pig was an unclean beast 
The Mutiny spread like a flame The 
towns in the Ganges valley, — Delhi, Luck- 
now and Cawnpore — were closely besieged 
The position of the British soldiers and 
civihans was desperate Some frightful 
deeds were done by the rebels At Cawnpore, 
a cruel native prince, Nana Sahib, treacher- 
ously shot all the British soldiers and 
slaughtered the women and children, tlirow- 
ing their bodies into a deep well Only four 
people escaped the massacre. A terrible ciy 
for vengeance went up from the people at 
home The shocking deed was spoken of for 
long years afterwards British troops were 
hurried out to India; they had to make 
forced marches of hundreds of miles in the 
scorching heat of summer, for railways had 
not yet been laid to the towns in the Ganges 
valley Great army leaders led the troops 
Nicholson recovered Delhi but was himself 
kdled, Havelock and Outram fought their 
way to the relief of Lucknow and were them- 
selves besieged, to he relieved later by Cohn 
Campbell At last the Mutiny was crushed 
The wicked Nana Sahib escaped and was 
never heard of again. By public subscrip- 
tion a beautiful statue of an angel was 
erected over the well into which the women 
and children were thrown 
What was the chief result of the Mutiny^ 


The rule of the East India Company came 
to an end and the British Government ruled 
the land directly. 

In 1877, the queen assumed the title of 
"Empress of India’’ and the letters Ind. 
Imp {Indtae Imperator) appeared on British 
coins 

1861. — Tragedy! The Prmce Consort died 
on the morning of December 14 For 
several days past people throughout the 
land had been praying and hoping for the 
recovery of "Albert the Good,” for by that 
name he was now known The grief of the 
queen was overwhelming and the sympathy 
of the whole nation went out to her 

Albert the Good was finally laid to rest 
m a magnificent tomb erected by the queen 
and royal family at Frogmore 

Poor queen > She was only forty-two years 
of age. How would she fare without her 
adored husband who had been her main 
guide since their marriage!* The queen 
shut herself up with her grief and for a 
long time was rarely seen in public 

Soon many public monuments were erected 
throughout the land Among them were 
the Royal Albert HaU and the Albert 
Memorial m London The queen instituted 
an Albert medal in reward for gallantry m 
savmg life and also the order of Victoria 
and Albert. 

1868. — The queen had a new Prime 
Minister — WiUiam Ewart Gladstone He 
was a learned man and a wonderful orator 
who became the greatest of Liberal states- 
men {Liberal was the name of a new party 
formed by the union of the old Whigs and 
the new Radicals ) The queen was never 
fond of Gladstone He had such a staggeiing 
amount of loiowledge and his language was 
so ornate that he overwhelmed the queen 
"He lectures me as if I were a public meet- 
ing,” she is reputed to have said Gladstone 
wanted to reform everything, and he cer- 
tainly reformed a good deal We now best 
remember him for tliree things* (i) For his 
long attempts to give Home Rule to Ireland ; 
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but in this he failed for the British were not 
yet prepared to follow Gladstone in giving 
Home Rule to Ireland 

(2) That he was Prime Minister at the 
passing of the Elementary Edimtwn Ad, 
1S70, by which every child in the land was 
at last able to receive some education 

(3) For the Ballot Act, 1872, by which 
at long last every voter at an election was 
able to vote in secret 

Gladstone dealt successfully with many 
other great matters He was adored by his 
followers and his picture hung in more 
humble homes than that of any man before 
or since. Gladstone had a great share in 
making the reign of Queen Victoria “Sixty 
Glorious Years," 

1874 . — The queen had another Prune 
Mmister — Benjamin Disraeli, now gener- 
ally remembered as Lord Beaconsfield 
Disraeli, too, was an extraordinary man 
who had sat in Parliament since the queen’s 
accession in 1837 Like his rival, Gladstone, 
he, too, was a great orator who could make 
men listen to him. In his maiden speech 
in Parliament he was laughed down, but 
speaking m a remarkably loud and almost 
terrific voice he retorted to his mockers, 
'T have begun several times many things, 
and I have often succeeded at last, ay, sir, 
and though I sit down now, the tune will 
come when you will hear me ’’ And hear 
him they did The queen liked her new 
Prime Minister He studied to please her 
and explained State matters in a witty, 
yet simple way He had completely won 
over the Conservative party (the new name 
for a party of the old Tories together with 
some of the old Whigs who could not 
work with the Radicals of the Liberal 
Party) 

Disraeh was specially interested in what 
went on over-seas He was fired with the 
thought of uniting the colonies in close 
touch with the homeland under the rule of 
his belov'ed queen He took every oppor- 
tunity to preach ''Imperialism''— -the closer 
union of all parts of the Empire In 187C, 


Parhament conferred on the queen the title 
of "Empress of India" which was assumed 
on January i, 1877, and for his services 
Disraeli went to the House of Lords with 
the title of Earl of Beaconsfield. 

For what do we now remember Disraeh 
best? (i) For the clever way m which he 
secured for Britain the controlhng influence 
over the Suez Canal, a great engineering 
feat completed m 1869 by a Frenchman 
named de Lesseps The canal, which connects 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, is the 
most important route to India, Australia, 
New Zealand and the Far East Very 
cleverly Disraeh borrowed the money 
(£4,000,000) from Rothschild, the banker, 
to buy the shares of the Khedive of Egypt. 
It was a race against time, for the French, 
who already had a number of shares, were 
anxious to buy more. Disraeh was first 
and the queen and her people heartily con- 
gratulated him on his clever deal 

(2) For the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 when, 
with the help of a great German statesman, 
Bismarck, he prevented the outbreak of 
war between Russia and Britain. Once 
agam Russia had been trjnng to gam control 
over Turkey, but Britain sent a fleet and 
Indian troops (by means of the new Suez 
Canal) to mterfere Lord Beaconsfield, as 
he was now, had reached the highest point 
of his career when he returned from Ber lin 
bringmg, as he said, "Peace with Honour " 

1885 . — General Gordon killed at Khar- 
toum! The tragic death of this great soldier 
was a terrible shock to the queen and her 
people Gordon had been sent by Gladstone 
to withdraw the British troops from Khar- 
toum, the bapital of the Sudan in north-east 
Africa Two years before, a prophet who 
proclaimed himself the Mahdi (the last of 
the Prophet Mohammed’s twelve disciples) 
attempted to drive out the Egyptians and 
whites from the Sudan Thousands of 
Arabs and Negroes flocked to his standard 
when he proclaimed a Holy War. Gordon 
was sent with instructions to withdraw the 
garrison from Khartoum to safety in Egypt. 
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But, once there, Gordon decided that he 
would never give up the Sudan and he 
determined to crush the Mahdi Most of 
the newspapers urged Gladstone to send a 
strong force to the Sudan. The queen said 
that he ought to do so But Gladstone's 
policy was always a policy of peace and 
he refused to be forced by public opinion 
against his own judgment to reconquer the 
Sudan 

For nearly a year (1884-1885) Gordon 
maintained the siege, sending occasional 
messages to Gladstone urging him to send 
help Then for five months there was no 
news of Gordon for no messages could get 
through the enemy lines It was a terribly 
anxious time for the queen and her people 
At last Gladstone sent a relief force under 
General Wolseley to go up the Nile to the 
relief of Khartoum It arrived two days too 
late! The relief force found Gordon's diary 
in which he had written' “I have done my 
best for the honour of our country Good-bye. 
— C G Gordon ” 

In Britain a great storm broke over 
Gladstone, for Gordon had become the idol 
of the people The queen expressed her 
anger and, soon after, Gladstone’s mmistry 
ended, although he was later Prime Minister 
again Gladstone was not altogether to 
blame, for Gordon had not carried out Ins 
mission according to his instructions. 

The reconquest of the Sudan w'as accom- 
plished by Sir Herbert Kitchener in 1898 

1899 . — It was the last year of the igth 
century and a very gloomy year for the 
queen and her people Britam and men from 
all the Overseas Dominions were engaged 
111 the South African War Foi long there 
had been disputes between the Biitish 
settlers, who were mostly interested m 
trading and in the gold and diamond mines, 
and the Boers, who were mostly farmers 
of Dutch origm, for the first European 
settlers came from Holland Paul Kruger, 
the President of the Boers in the Transvaal, 
was autocratic and refused the British mine 
owners all parliamentary rights Attempts 


were made at a peaceful settlement, but in 
vain In October, 1899 war began. 

" Forty thousand hoise and foot 
Going to Table Bay ” 

wrote Kipling durmg the war Like most of 
his countrymen, he beheved that a handful 
of farmers stood no chance against the pick 
of the British army They would soon sue 
for peace It was a mistaken view The 
Boer War lasted until 1903 and the first 
part of it went distinctly in favour of the 
Boers With no artillery worth the name 
and no organisation for field-warfare, these 
farmers knew every inch of the country and 
played a masterly game of manoeuvring 
and skirmishmg The British were not 
properly prepared for war and could not get 
sufficient troops to the front in the early 
days Soon Kimberley, Ladysmith and 
Mafeking were besieged by the Boers, 
Attempts to relieve the towns met with 
disaster 

For Biitain the year ended m unrelieved 
gloom, but the next year, 1900, brought 
happier results Men came forward from all 
parts of the Empiie and a new army, under 
Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chief (he 
was at this time sixty-eight years old) 
with Kitchener as Chief-of-Staff, arrived in 
Africa Both Roberts and Kitchener came 
of military families, the former having been 
born in India in 1833 Kitchener, who 
impressed people by his sphinx-hke appear- 
ance and his piercing blue eyes, had acquired 
an excellent reputation in Egypt Now, 
between them, these two slowly brought 
the Boers to book. Roberts made a wide 
circular sweep from the Cape to Pretoria, 
Kimberley was relieved and Cronje, a notable 
Boer leader, beaten at Paardeberg Then 
it remamed to relieve Sir George White in 
Ladysmith and Baden-Powell in Mafeking. 
The first task was accomplished early in 
1900, the second m May of that year 

1900. — May I*?. — It was late m the 
evening The usual London crowds surged 
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about the streets; newspaper boys shouted 
the latest headlines, the theatres were full 
Suddenly, in one theatre the manager came 
forward, stopped the performance, and in 
a voice full of emotion said, "Mafekmg has 
been relieved'" The long-waited for news 
had come at last Britain went wild with 
delight over the relief of Mafekmg , bonfires 
flared, rockets roared, houses were decorated 
with flags and citizens wore red-white-aud- 
blue flowers The West End of London 
became a bedlam, windows were smashed 
and policemen lost their helmets A new 
word, "to maffick," was invented. 

The reason was that the defence of Mafe- 
king had stirred the imagination Baden- 
Powell had endured a siege of two hundred 
and eighteen days Wliile it went on, he 
showed himself an example to all. 

He edited a journal to which he contri- 
buted pen-and-mk sketches; he acted and 
even danced m entertamments designed to 
keep up the spirits of the besieged Mean- 
while the besieged had very little to eat 
save soup made from bony horses, and the 
invalids, it is said, had puddings flavoured 
With face powder from the local barber 
The Orange Free State and the Tiansvaal 
were formerly annexed in 1900 Kitchener 
had the task of cleaning up irregular bands 
of Boers who did much damage. In 1902 
the gallant enemy laid down its arms In 
1909 the four chief states were united in the 
Union of South Africa and the first Prime 
Minister was Louis Botha, a former Boer 
general 

Kiiiger had died in Switzerland in igof 
His body was taken to Pretoria, his old 
capital of the Tiansvaal, where it was 
buried 

1901. Jan. 22.' — Death of Queen Victoria 
The queen did not live to see the end of the 


Boer War, for she died in her eighty-second 
year aftei a long and glorious reign of sixty- 
three and a half yeais It was by four years 
the longest reign, and by three days the 
longest royal life in English history In 
1887 and 1897, Jubilees held m her honour 
showed that the affection of her people had 
at the end no limits In the second Jubilee 
some rough men broke the barriers and ran 
along xvith the carnage "Bravo, old girll" 
they shouted "You’ve done it well ” They 
were right Victoria had served royalty 
well She had presented to her subjects a 
shining example of the two best things m 
the world — hard work and a happy family 
life 

The queen’s devotion to her Empire and 
her honesty of purpose are fittingly illus- 
trated by a piayer from the queen’s journal, 
dated January i, 1878 “May this year 
bring us peace, and may I be able to main- 
tain strongly and stoutly the honour and 
dignity of my dear countiy' . God help 
me m my arduous task'” 

India was always near the queen’s heart, 
Sir W R Lawrence m his book The India 
We Served wrote that, at the time of the 
queen’s death “From my verandah in the 
early morning of Februaiy 2, iqoi, I saw 
a sight which set me thinking I saw the 
greater part of Calcutta’s dense population 
tile solemnly past on their way to the Great 
Park to sit there all day, without food, 
mourning for the great Queen-Empress who 
had made them her children ” 

Queen Victoria had eight children and at 
the time of her death there weie thirty-seven 
great-grandchildren alive 

" Her court was pure, her life serene, 

God gave her peace, her land reposed , 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife and Queen ’’ 
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PICTURE SUMMARY 

1. Queen Victoria made her 
first railway journey, 1842. 

2. Sir Robert Peel introduced 
a new police force. 

3. The Great Western made 
her first steam voyage 
across the Atlantic, 1838. 

4. The Great Exhibition was 
opened, 1851. 

5 Florence Nightingale, the 
founder of the Red Cross, 
at the Crimea, 1855. 

6. The Albert Hall was 
erected in memory of 
“Albert the Good,” the 
Queen’s Consort, who died 
in 1861. 

7. The Indian Mutiny, 1857. 
The Queen assumed the 
title of Empress in 1877. 

8. Benjamin Disraeli bought 
shares in the Suez Canal, 
1876. 

9. The Queen had two 
Jubilees, 1887 and 1897. 


Plate XVIII 
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XIX. THE WORLD WARS 


FIRST WORLD 
WAR 

The hand on 
the Century 
Clock now points 
to the year 1914, 
when began the 
First World War 
in which Bntain 

played a leading part 

The causes that brought about this terrible 
war are not easy to understand, yet every 
boy and girl to-day should know something 
about them 

During the igth century some countries 
in Europe did their utmost to make their 
people "patriotic " They wanted them to 
think of their own country above all others 
In Britain, Lord Beaconsfield preached 
'Tmperulism ’ ’ — the knitting together of the 
peoples of Britain and her Empire 
In Germany the people had for centuries 
been scattered in many states throughout 
Central Europe and the tune had now come 
when the Germans meant to unite m one 
patriotic nation — by the sword 
In Italy, too, the scattered states were 
united into one intensely patnotic people — 
also by the sword 

Whtn nations become excessively patriotic 
and think only of themselves they are apt to 
fotget that there are other people in the 
noild who are just as anxious to hve as they 
are. They forget that all people on earth are 
human beings who ought to be able to hve 
in One great brotherhood In other words, 
intensely patnotic nations often become 
deadly rivals of one another 
Perhaps you will remember how one 
German state, Prussia, when ruled by 
Frederick the Great, began to extend its 
land by adding part of Austria to its own 
tcrritoiy, About the middle of the igth 



century Prussia set about bringing all the 
German states into an Empire Prince 
Bismarck, the Prussian Chancellor, ivas for 
many years the real maker of modern 
Germany His ideals and plans can be under- 
stood from his own words "It is not by 
speechifying and majorities that the great 
questions of the time will have to be decided, 
but by blood and iron" Pursuing this 
terrible policy Prussia engaged m important 
wars in which she was victorious and added 
largely to her Empire In 1866 Prussia 
attacked Austria which had been for cen- 
turies the ruling nation among the Germans 
m Central Europe In the Seven Weeks’ War, 
Prussia was entirely victorious More lands 
were added to her Empire and now Prussia 
was looked upon as the head of the German 
states m place of Austria 

Prussia now wanted to be supreme in 
Europe, so in 1870 she attacked France 
This Franco-Prussian War was soon over. 
Prussia was again victorious, new lands, 
notably Alsace and Lorraine, were added to 
her Empire Other German states joined 
with Prussia to form the German Empire 
The king of Prussia now became the German 
Emperor or Kaiser. 

Austna, disappointed at her losses, then 
began to look round for conquests in the Slav 
countries of south-eastern Europe, and 
Germany was prepared to help Austria at 
any time if need should arise. 

As the years went on Germany and 
Britain gradually became rivals One cause 
of this was that the new Germany rapidly 
became a great manufacturing country and 
of course a rival for Britain’s trade in other 
lands Then Germany began to acquire lands 
in Africa and other parts hoping to rival 
Britain by having a large world Empire. 
But most important of all, Germany m 
1898 began to build a great navy This 
German navy seemed to most Englishmen 
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as a dagger pointed at the heart of Britain, 
for it had been her navy that had kept her 
so long secure. 

France never forgot her lost lands of 
Alsace and Lorraine and she hoped some 
day to win them back. 

Germany, Austria and Italy made close 
alliance to help each other in case of war 
Later, Britain made agreements with France 
and Russia for she feared the growing power 
of Germany and her AUies. British states- 
men honestly believed that they were only 
doing their best to defend their country, but 
not so the Germans. They believed that 
Britain was plottmg their country’s ruin. So 
for many years, especially after the death 
of Queen Victoria, the rivalry between 
Britain and Germany grew greater and 
greater. 

The Kaiser, William II , a grandson of 
Queen Victoria, declared that if Germany was 
to secure “ a place in the sun ’ ' it could be done 
only by " the good German sword. ’ ' Attempts 
were made from time to time to secure a 
footmg in northern Ainca at the expense of 
France, but on each occasion Bntam inter- 
fered and Germany greatly resented tins 
interference. Germany then began a “peace- 
ful penetration” of Turkey in Asia, for here, 
near at hand, were wide lands where Germans 
could settle and trade A railway controlled 
by Germany was to be built right across 
Europe to hnk up the North Sea with the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. This, if 
completed, would have been a menace to 
Britam's control of Eg5ipt, her Empire in 
India and even to the Dommions of Australia 
and New Zealand. Thus this "peaceful 
penetration ” was another cause of rivalry 
Now began a race to arm Enormous sums 
of money were spent by Britam, Franep, 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy and other 
countries on armies and navies In 1898 
Germany began to build a mighty navy. 
Britam, in reply, laid down dreadnoughts 
and super-dreadnoughts The cruslung 
burden of taxes to pay for these armaments 
led some countries to meet m Peace Con- 
ferences so that they might agree to stop 
H — VOL. vn 
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this race to arm But Germany would not 
agree to abandon any of her plans for 
conquest, her deep-laid scheme for world 
power. 

The Germans had come to believe that 
they had a higher culture [KuUur) than any 
othei people. Between the years 1871, when 
France was conquered, and the beginning 
of the World War in 1914, Germany had 
grown in a way never before equalled in 
the history of Europe, Her population had 
increased from forty millions to sixty-five 
millions, her foreign trade was second in 
Europe only to that of Great Britam The 
Germans were justly proud of their army, 
navy and police; of their splendid buildmgs, 
schools, universities and mstitutions of 
science Many of them looked on other 
peoples with contempt "We are the salt 
of the earth,” the Kaiser once told his 
people And on another occasion he said, 
“God has called us to civihse the world; 
we are the missionaries of human progress " 
But first other nations must be conquered. 

In 1898 was formed the Pan-German 
League whose ideals were the conquest of 
the world The League mcluded of&cers m 
the army and navy, landowners, rich 
merchants and manufacturers, bankers, high 
government officials — all who hoped to 
become richer by conquest m war The 
Pan-Germans believed that they could 
conquer Europe bit by bit, first France, 
then Russia and Poland, while Austna was 
to win the Slav states m the south-east 
Once having conquered Europe the members 
of the League looked forward to the con- 
quest of Great Britam and her Empire and 
then the dommion of the world. 

Members of this powerful League earnestly 
and constantly preached their gospel of 
Kultur. In the papers, m the churches, m 
the schools throughout the Empire they 
taught that war is a holy thmg ; it is Nature’s 
way, they argued, to weed out the weak and 
sickly nations, leavmg only the “salt of the 
earth,” the great German peoples The 
people were taught day m and day out 
that France was prepanng foi revenge, that 
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Britain was waiting to destroy their grand 
navy, that Russia and other Slav nations 
were only hoping for the time to march in 
and take their lands away The preachers 
glorified war and conquest "My confidence, 
said the Kaiser, "rests upon the army 

Every preparation was made for The 
Day." There was to be swift and easy 
victory. By the summer of 1914 the Germans 
were ready— fortifications, armies, munitions, 
railways, stocks of food, everythmg needful 
for instant attack had been thoroughly 
prepaied. Then an event occurred exactly 
to the liking of Austria and Germany 

The beginning of the War, — "The Day" 
so eagerly awaited by members of the Pan- 
German League had come. On June 28, 
1914, the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria 
(heir to the throne) and his wife were 
murdered by Slav assassms at Sarajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia, This was a Slav state which 
Austria had annexed, and the two murderers 
belonged to a Seibian secret society whose 
obj'ect was to win Bosnia back from Austria 
and add it to the kmgdom of Serbia This 
murder was the match that set the world 
in flames 

On July 28, 1914, war was declared by 
Austria on Serbia whose officials were said 
to have been the real plotters of the murder. 
Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain, did his utmost to arrange for 
a peaceful settlement, but his efforts were 
of no avail, and we now know why — the 
chief ministers of Austna had decided to 
force war on Serbia no matter what happened. 
Germany went to the help of Austria , Russia 
and France to the help of the Serbs Germany 
marched through Belgium on to France in 
spite of having agreed never to do so She 
regarded her treaty as a mere "scrap of 
paper.” Then Bntam went to the aid of 
France and Belgium, and soon the war 
spread to other countries Italy (deserting 
her Allies) and, later, Amenca, joined 
Britain and France 

The war lasted four and a half years 
before Germany and Austria were beaten 


An Armistice was signed with Germany on 
November ii, 1918 Fifty million men took 
part in this war, which was fought on land, 
on and under the sea and in the air At the 
end of it Russia had collapsed and was 
under the rule of the Bolsheviks, Austna 
was in utter ruin, splil, up into a number of 
fragments, Germany had lost her navy and 
her colonies, and had to cede valuable areas in 
Europe including Alsace and Lorraine, which 
went back to France, Central Europe was 
separated into a number of new nationalities 
— independent Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugoslavia were the chief — over ten million 
men had been slam, the people in some 
states were starving, and most of the countries 
of Europe were practically ruined 

The First World War was totally unlike 
any war of earlier days Not only were there 
much greater numbers of men engaged in 
it, but the inventions of clever men made 
the warfare more deadly than ever before 
On the sea the most terrible weapon was 
the submarine by which hundreds of vessels 
were sunk without warning Naval and land 
guns were very much more powerful than 
they had ever been For the first time m the 
world’s history aeroplanes were used to drop 
bombs on enemy positions, towns, railways, 
factories and other places 

The outstanding weapon of the British 
that had most to do with winning the final 
battles was the tank. This was a huge 
petrol-driven carriage that could travel on 
great caterpillar tracks over almost any 
kind of country, and which carried powerful 
guns 

The Germans tried at one time to win the 
war by the use of poison-gas, and the soldiers 
on whom it was first used suffered greatly. 
But the British and their AUies quickly had 
gas-masks supphed to them and this dreadful 
method of warfare came to nothing. 

The Second World War, 1939 - 1945 . — After 
the First World War the German people 
were poor and wretched The boastful Kaiser 
had fled from the country and Germany had 
become a repubhe. Russia, too, had become 
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a republic now usually called the Soviet 
Union. 

Slowly Germany began to recover from 
the war, and then arose a dictator to rule 
the land. He was Adolph Hitler. With his 
followers the Nazis he began to make a new 
Germany. The Nazis gained power until in 
1933 they became supreme in the land. 

Again the Germans had the desire to 
become the greatest nation m the world 
Again they prepared a mighty army, a huge 
air force and many submarines In February 
1938. Hitler declared himself the head of 
the German army One month later his 
forces marched into Austria and, without 
any fighting, Austria was united with the 
German Empire. 

On September i, 1939, Germany invaded 
Poland and in less than a year the vast armed 
forces of Germany crushed in turn Poland, 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, Belgium and 
Fiance live hordes of Germans savagely 
bombed, burnt, plundered and killed Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were driven 
into camps and factories to work for the 
Germans. 

Great Bntain and France had pronused 
to help Poland. On September 3, 1939, they 
declared war against Germany and a British 
army was sent to France. 

On May 28, 1940, Belgium gave up the 
struggle. This was a great blow to Bntam, 
for German forces now faced the Enghsh 
shores and the British troops in France had 
to be brought back. 

Every possible vessel from the largest 
warship to the tiniest boat was used to rescue 
the tioops from the beaches of Dunkirk 
where they were being bombed by day and 
night. Many brave deeds were done and m 
spite of the enemy the greater part of the 
army got safely back to England. On June 17, 
1940, France gave up the struggle. Great 
Britain now stood alone to face the foe in the 
"Battle of Bntain”. 

On June 10, 1940, Italy, as an aUy of 
Germany, declared war against Britain and 
France. Italy was ruled by a dictator named 
Benito Mussohni. 


Hurried preparations were made with all 
sorts of fortifications to defend Britain’s 
shores, and thousands of men known 
as the Home Guard drilled and watched 
Among the secret weapons got leady against 
invasion was that of "setting the sea on 
fire” with petrol 

Every man, woman, and child m Great 
Britain was provided with a gas-mask in 
case the enemy should use poison-gas — but 
it was never used Millions of women and 
children were evacuated from London and 
other cities and towns to places in the 
country, where they might be safer from 
enemy aircraft. 

Early m August 1940 the Germans began 
in earnest to prepare the way for the "in- 
vasion of Britain” Huge formations of 
deadly aircraft rained bombs on London and 
other cities and towns, but the skill and 
bravery of Britain’s fighter airmen saved the 
country. 

For the whole five and a half years of war 
a ternble submarine warfare went on 
continuously, for the Germans had hoped 
this time to starve Britain into surrender. 
But though the losses in slups and men were 
very large, food and supplies never failed to 
be brought across the seas by the Merchant 
Navy convoyed by aircraft-carriers and 
other ships of the Royal Navy 

In December 1940, British and Dominion 
forces attacked and routed Italian invaders 
in western Egypt. The Germans went to 
the help of the Italians, but slowly and surely 
the enemy was driven westwards out of 
Africa. The victorious army went on to 
invade Italy By September 1943 the 
Italians in the middle and south were forced 
to surrender The Germans held the north 
of the country until the end of the war. 

In June 1941, Germany turned for a time 
away from Britain and attacked the Soviet 
Union. With their great armies and powerful 
aur forces the Germans swept over hundreds 
of miles of country and besieged Leningrad, 
Stalingrad, and Moscow When winter came 
the fighting died down In the spring of 
1942, with the help of supplies from Britain 
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and America, the Soviets slowly began to 
drive the foe out of the land. 

By November 1943 the Soviet forces had 
almost driven the Germans to the borders 
of Poland From that time to the end of 
the war the victorious Soviets continued 
pushing westwards through Poland and 
Hungary towards Germany 
Since July 7, 1937, Japan had been at 
war with China and had occupied a large 
part of the country. Japan became an ally 
of Germany and Italy, and in December 1941 
her air forces attacked Pearl Harbour, the 
American naval base m Hawaii. Japanese 
soon began to over-run British, French, 
Dutch and American lands in the Far East 
Then Germany declared war against the 
USA. and from that time Americans with 
guns, lorries, cars, aeroplanes and other 
munitions came m their miUions to help 
Britain in the invasion of Germany. Great 
and powerful forces of the USA, Australia, 
New Zealand, India and Britain were soon 
on the move to drive out the Japanese from 
the lands they had over-run 
From the early days of the war British 
and Dominion aircraft had bombed German 
factories, railways, ammunition dumps and 
oil supphes. As the war went on the bombing 
became heavier and more deadly The 
ail craft were greatly increased in numbers, 
speed and size, and the destruction they 
caused m enemy territory was very great 
In English history June 6, 1944, will be 
remembered as D-Day It was the day when 
a large force of British, Canadian and 
American troops fought their way ashore 
on the Normandy coast and began the final 
conquest of Germany. 

A wonderful harbour called "Mulberry” 
had been budt in England and towed across 
the channel to the coast where the forces 
were to land From Liverpool in the north, 
right through England to the south, and 


under the sea to the Normandy coast, an 
oil pipe-hne had been laid to provide the 
aircraft and velucles with petrol. A tre- 
mendous bombardment by aircraft blasted 
a way for the invading forces 

Steadily with terrific fighting which lasted 
for eleven months the enemy was driven out 
of France and out of Belgium The victorious 
troops over-ran a large part of Germany. The 
Soviets put their remaining strength into the 
fight and took Berlin. It was a heap of ruins 
fiom the constant bombing and shelling, 
and the Nazi leader, Plitler, was buried 
beneath them 

Shortly before the end Mussolini had been 
captured by some of his own countrymen 
and put to death, for he had brought Italy 
to nun. 

The war in Europe ended at midnight on 
May 7, 1945 

Except for the land fighting m China and 
Burma, the war against Japan had been 
mostly a sea war carried on mainly by 
American and British navies and air forces 
over vast distances m the Pacific Ocean 
Gradually the lands over-run by the Japanese 
were recaptured, most of their navy was sunk, 
and industrial towns were blasted by aircraft. 

The navies and air forces were gathering 
for the invasion of the mainland of Japan 
when, on August 6, 1945, the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. On 
August 9 another was dropped on Nagasaki 
This new kind of bomb did such frightful 
damage that Japan surrendered on August 

15, 1945 

The eight years’ war with China came to 
an end and the heroic people were freed 
from their enemy 

The Second World War ended with British, 
American, French and Soviet armies in 
occupation of Germany and Austria, and 
Americans and British in occupation of 
Japan. 
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XX. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


CHILDREN’S STORY 

During the 20tli century such gieat changes 
have heen made that life has been generally 
more pleasant and comfortable, and very 
much more varied for the majority of the 
people A great deal of the heavy drudgery 
on which mankind has toiled for countless 
ages IS now' pcrfoimed by maclunery 
Mechanical diggers, giant cranes, electric 
drills and other w’onderful tools save the 
work of human muscles People find it 
easier and pleasanter to travel on business 
and pleasure , motor cars arc now within the 
reach of people with moderate incomes. 

In recent years many new roads have been 
constructed — wide and straight arterial roads, 
on which motor traffic can tiavel at speed 
Every week-end, especially during the 
summer, thousands leave their homes in 
town and visit the countryside or the sea 
Unfortunately, the increase in motor traffic 
has led to a great increase in accidents, 
several thousands being killed and many 
more injured each year. 

The streets in large towns are brilliantly 
lighted, and the system known as "Neon 
lighting’’ illuminates the shops at low cost 

The houses are moic comfortable, with 
more convenience than ever before. Elec- 
tric light IS general m most towns, and, 
through the Gndr system, electricity for 
light and power is now distributed to 
remote country places By the Grid system 
electricity is generated m a central place 
and distributed by wires throughout the 
country. Gas or electric stoves, electric 
sweepers, flat irons, kettles, washers and 
mangles and sewing machines do much to 
lighten the work of the housewife By the 
introduction of stainless cutlery, chromium- 
plated equipment, stayhnte, hakekte, flexible 
glass and other modern substances, houses 
are kcjit cleaner and more attractive 


Clothing, too, has become more comfort- 
able and more varied The day of home- 
made clothing has passed; comfortable and 
fashionable clothing is within the reach of 
all except the very poor Women and girls 
have more dresses and better dresses than 
their grandparents had, while most men 
have moie than a working suit There is 
more colour in life to-day than ever hefoie 
A May Day pageant of the Middle Ages 
would look dull and colourless in com- 
parison with a modern scene on a summer 
beach, with the bright colour of the dresses, 
bathing costumes and wraps, sunshades and 
tents. Colours undreamed of by emperors 
of old are now withm the reach of all, they 
are due to the use of aniline dyes made from 
coal tar Another substance which has 
greatly improved clothmg is artificial silk 
or rayon, a material of which thousands of 
tons are made every year and used for 
clothing, curtains and all kinds of material 
for decorating the home In addition, wood 
pulp, which supplies the cellulose from which 
rayon is made, is also used in many forms 
for making films, toys, cutlery handles, and 
many other substances. Years ago mankind 
went to the rock, the plant, the ox, the 
sheep and the silkworm for materials to 
build his house and clothe and feed himself , 
to-day he makes his own substances to suit 
his needs It is said that this is an age of 
alloys and plastics Rubber, which for many 
years was used only for "rubbing out’’, 
to-day has a hundred uses in the electrical 
industry, and it is essential for motor vehicles. 

In addition to the great development of 
motor traffic, enormous strides have been 
made in the development of aircraft. At 
the beginning of the century no man had 
ever flown m a power-driven aeroplane, 
to-day great machines carrying passengers 
and goods fly across the sky as regularly 
and as safely as ocean liners cross the seas 
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Almost equal progress has been made in 
shipbuilding The Cunardcrs of 1840 were 
207 feet long and had engines of between 
700 and 800 horsepower. The Queen Mary, 
launched in 1935, is over 1,000 feet long, 
and has engines which develop 200,000 
horsepower Equally with transport, other 
means of communication have grown exten- 
sively News from all parts of the world is 
wired or wirelessed or telephoned to Britain 
continuously and published in newspapers 
which are issued several times a day The 
newspapers, too. have changed, to-day 
almost as much news is told in pictures as 
in print, so that a newspaper of thirty years 
ago looks dull and unattractive compared 
with a modern newspaper with its photo- 
graphs, sketches and diagrams Wireless 
telegraphy or radio, an invention of the 
2oth century, brings news from far and 
near into our homes In millions of homes 
is a wireless set, and people sitting by their 
firesides can "listen in” to news items, 
weather reports, market and stock exchange 
reports, sports bulletins, talks on subjects 
of general interest, concerts, variety pro- 
grammes, dance music, and eye-witnesses’ 
accounts of ceremonies and games 
Another invention which brings pleasure 
to millions is the cinema, the pictures to 
us, the movies to the Americans, and, smee 
speech has been brought into them, the 
talkies In every town of Great Britain 
picture palaces have been opened, where 
foi a small sum one can see pictures describ- 
ing topical events, scenes of beauty and 
interest, and plays Motor buses nightly 
bring in people from outlying villages to 
the pictures m the nearest town Warm, 
comfortable and cheap, the cinemas are 
patronised by millions every week, so that 
now it is no longer strictly true to say that 
"one half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives ” Children to-day have 
a better knowledge of the habits and ways 
of life of people in far-off lands, of scenes in 
all continents of the world, the frozen north, 
the tropics and the lonely islands of the 
Pacific, than the most widely travelled 


person had a generation ago Books to-day 
are cheaper and more plentiful than ever 
before, and owing to the better lightmg of 
our houses compared with the candle or 
oil lamp of our fathers, books form an ever 
present source of pleasure to thousands 

Progress has been very marked in the 
ways of dealing with the sick Owing to the 
work of clever men and women operations 
are painlessly carried out m efficient and 
wonderful hospitals throughout the land. 
Every school child in the kingdom is regu- 
larly examined by a doctor during his or 
her school life and chmes are available for 
after school life 

People to-day have much more leisure 
time than had then fathers, mainly owing 
to the use of machinery in workshop, office 
and home , also, hours of labour are shorter. 
A century ago only rich people took annual 
holidays, the development of railways in 
the 19th century brought holidays within 
the reach of the middle classes, to-day 
every section of the population has its yearly 
week or fortnight at the seaside or m the 
country Recreation in its various forms 
plays a greater part in the lives of the 
people than ever before , for ages the workers 
of all lands passed lives of drudgery and 
almost continuous work, with brief, occa- 
sional holidays such as May Day Games 
and Whitsun Ales , now every week-end secs 
millions playing or watching some form of 
sport. The first athletic meeting m this 
country was held at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, m 1849, to-day the 
football grounds alone will accommodate 
three million spectators Golf courses provide 
healthy exercise for thousands of people, 
while tennis, once a game for the rich, is 
now played by all classes On every day of 
leisure, too, large numbers of young people 
with haversack on back leave the crowded 
streets and tramp or “hike” over the 
countryside 

Some people deplore the attention given 
by this generation to recreation and games, 
but they overlook the fact that work to-day 
IS generally more exacting than it was years 
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ago, and that the use of machinery has 
enabled goods to be produced much quickei 
than formerly, so that the needs of man- 
kind can be supplied in a shorter time 
One of the greatest problems before the 
world to-day is not the increased production 
of goods, but the better means of distribu- 
tion, whereby the goods produced in such 
abundance can be brought within the reach 


of all who need them. Not many years ago 
workmen laboured twelve hours a day for 
SIX days a week, to-day forty-eight hours 
a week is considered the maximum, and 
many people now believe that the work of 
the world can be adequately done m days 
of SIX hours 

On all sides is the desire to make the best 
of life day by day 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. steel. — Sir Henry Bessemer, 1813-1898, 
was making cannon for the Crimean War 
when it occurred to him that theie was need 
for iron of a better quality Two years of 
experiment led to a process for "The Manu- 
facture of Malleable Iron and Steel without 
Fuel," — the title of a paper read to the 
British Association Success followed works 
were built m Sheffield and cheap steel and 
iron soon became available Bessemer was 
knighted m 1879 

The Bessemei process, which takes about 
thirty minutes, produces steel for machinery, 
wire, tools, nails, etc 

2. Telephones. — Many people lent a hand 
to the perfecting of the earhest telephones, 
but credit for the invention must go to an 
American, Alexander Graham Bell of Boston. 
He took out patents in 1876 and 1877 In 
1937. there were 33,000,000 telephones m 
use 

3. Medicine. — ^Absolute cleanliness, careful 
nursing and the use of anaesthetics are 
three of the most pronounced features of 
modem healmg The 19th century saw a 
great advance m all three Before Simpson, 
operations were carried out on conscious 
patients in consequence many major opera- 
tions could not be attempted at all, while 
many patients died in agony James Simpson 
of hdinburgh made his famous experiment 
with chloroform in 1847. Very slowly the 


use of it spread Pam under operation 
vanished. Even so, patients continued to 
die under the knife Surgeons still worked 
under dirty conditions and festering wounds 
killed scores Dr Lister, an Englishman, 
wondered why. A Frenchman, Louis Pasteur' 
showed him. After many experiments Pas- 
teur knew that diseases are caused by 
bacteria, small organisms visible only under 
a microscope Through bacteria siUcworms 
died of a certain organism fatal to silkworms, 
cattle died of anthrax, and dogs of rabies. 
So, thought Lister, loounds are made to 
fester' The hands of the surgeon, or the 
knife he used, must be covered with thou- 
sands of bacteria which went to the patient 
under operation. The problem was how to 
k^ them before they reached the patient? 
Lister, too, experimented and watched. 
The result was the use of anhseptics, 

1 e , of preparations in which bacteria cannot 
live. A further result was the process of 
rendering every operation aseptic, 1 e,, before 
an operation everythmg is freed from 
bacteria by scrupulous sterilising of mstru- 
ments, gloves, etc 

But doctors and surgeons must not have 
the whole credit for the patient’s recovery. 
Nurses do their share At one tune the 
nurses were ignorant and dirty old women: 
Sarah Gamp was one of this kmd The 
Cnmean War brought about a great change. 
Florence Nightingale reorganised the hospital 
arrangements for British soldiers and saved 



PICTURE SUMMARY 


1. George Stephenson’s 
famous “ Puffing Billy.” 

2. Sir Henry Bessemer in- 
vented a furnace for making 
steel, 1856. 

3. By the telephone we can 
hear over long distances. 

4 . Doctors now perform pain- 
less operations. 

5. Motor cars have taken the 
place of horses. 

6. Men and women now fly. 

7. Wood is made into paper 
and silk. 

8. Music comes on the air. 

9. Houses and factories are 
built of concrete and iron. 
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many lives. Afterwards, although an invalid, completely ousted the horse-drawn vehicle 
she began schools for nurses and raised to and even threaten the railways Aircraft, 
a much higher level the standard of the too, owes much to the War. Men early 
nursing profession began imitations of bird-flight and "gliders” 

were tried in 1891 But the first real sensa- 
4. Motors and Aviation .—Speed is the tion came in 1903, when the Wrights flew 
modern form of adventure As regards their heavier- than-air machine m North 
automobiles, progress quickened after the Carolina — for twelve seconds! 
perfection of the internal combustion engine 

m the period 1S60-1876 Fold’s “gasoline 5 . Wireless. Marconi demonstrated the 
buggy,” witli a speed of twenty miles an possibilities of wireless telcgiaphy in 1896 
hour, was on the road in 1S93. Then came and, eight or ten years later, transmission 
twenty years of cxpeiinient on the different of .sound began to be possible About 1920, 
parts, eg, the number of cylinders used m Ameiica, programmes of music were 
was always changing, sometimes a car had given public broadcast Since then this 
one cylinder, sometimes eight or even more marvel has developed rapidly, and the 
The World Wars saw a remarkable increase BBC. supplies daily instruction and enter- 
in the number of automobiles and a great tamment for millions of homes The latest 
iniprov’ement in their quality. They have development is television 

(Ibis coiitse of lessons on Turning Points in English History 
lias been written by E J S Lay ) 



The “Queen Mary," 1936 



TWENTY ESSENTIALS 

OF 

NATURE STUDY 


In their studies of Nature, the enormous held that gradually 
becomes available for the observations and discoveries of the 
children may often ci eate a feeling of bewilderment The knowledge 
acquired tends to be fragmental y and disconnected 

This course, specially useful m the last year of the Piimary School, 
sets out m twenty lessons the mam principles which govern the 
life and distribution of plants and animals It forms a sound 
basis for work of a more biological character to be undertaken in 
the Secondary School Every teacher in the Pnmaiy School will 
be interested in this unique presentation of Nature Study 

The twenty-four Class Pictures,' Nos 117 to 140 in the Portfolio, 
will be found of immense value in all the classes A Pupils’ Book 
containing the bullc of the worlc in this article is published separately 



I. ALL LIVING THINGS NEED AIR 


PART 1 WHY 

Introduction. — Everything that is on the 
earth belongs to one of two great classes or 
groups (i) living things, and (2) those 
without life Living things include all 
kinds of plants and all animal life such as 
fish, insects, birds and human beings. All 
these arc able to perform actions of one 
kind or another. They may swim, fly or 
run, grow bigger, and produce families to 
take their places when they die Lifeless 
things, such as coal, iron, water and gas 
can. do nothing by themselves 

Even the living things would be useless 
and would soon die if it were not for four 
important duties that must be earned out 
These are (i) Breathe air. (2) Take water 
(3) Take food (4) Take rest Every living 
thing IS formed in such a special manner 
that these acts can be performed regularly 

It IS interesting to find out why and how 
these wonderful arrangements work. 

Breathing, the first of the duties, is so 
necessary that a minute or two without 
air would cause death to most people This, 
then, wiU be the first of the studies to 
undertake 

Movements and bunung. — Plate I shows 
various ways in which living things move 
during their lives In the animal world 
there is also a great deal of movement inside 
the brain when it carries out its work The 
heart and the organs of digestion, and many 
other parts of the body, are constantly m 
action, too 

The cause of all these movements may 
be compared with the burning that goes on 
in a bonfire When boys and girls run they 
become more and more heated as though 
something were hummg away, and this is 
actually what happens A motor car passing 
down the road gives a good example of 
movement in machinery In this case the 


engine becomes so hot that a radiator 
containmg tubes filled with cold water is 
fixed to the bonnet so that the heat may 
be taken away Burning petrol gives rise 
to the heat as well as to the movement 

It IS well known that no fire will burn 
at all unless air can flow freely from the 
bottom through the materials Thus at 
home, ashes and dust are cleared out of 
the grate first and then sticks are laid cross- 
wise to permit plenty of air space 

All kinds of burning depend upon an 
in the same way That is to say, no move- 
ments of ike body can take place and no 
machinery can run unless air is present. 
The next section will show why. 

Energy. — “How energetic they are'’’ 
These words are often spoken by grown-up 
people as they watch boys and girls playing 
games they really enjoy Energy is the name 
given to the force or power that causes all 
moving parts to work. From where does 
this energy come? 

From the examples already taken, the 
first thought would be that fuel supplies 
it By that is meant food for the body, 
petrol for the engine, coal and wood for the 
fire in the grate and rubbish for the bonfire 

The great burning mass, the sun, sets 
free vast supphes of energy This passes 
to the earth where all green things by their 
special way of living are able to trap it 
The plants become food or are changed into 
soil and other materials Thus, in time 
all living creatures and such plant products 
as petrol and paper become storehouses of 
energy. Energy imprisoned within the body 
does nothing at all. It must be set free, 
so that movements or burning can take 
place. This is the great importance of air. 
It sets free the active energy that all living 
things need to carry out their work 

The motor engine shows very clearly how 
man has made use ol this knowledge In 
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Plate I , No 7 shows an air lever, marked 
(a) on the handles of a motor bicycle Look 
for one also on the steering wheel of a car 
When the engme works, many little explo- 
sions are heard. Electric sparks ignite or 
set fire to jets of gas coming from the petrol, 
and energy is thus set free to give move- 
ments to the wheels. Before this can happen, 
however, the lever must be turned so that 
air can mix with the petrol gas. A motorist 
who forgets to do this cannot start his 
car. 

In the example of the ordinary fire already 
mentioned, the reason why air spaces are 
necessary is now quite clear 

Although the importance of air to all 
living things can now be understood, the 
study does not end here. Scientists have 
found out that it is not air alone but only 
a special part of it that sets free energy. 

Oxygen.— Air is a mixture of gases, one 
very active and the others not The one 
that is responsible for the work that is done 
is known as oxygen. Fortunately, only 
about one-fifth of the mixture is made up 
of this gas, for if more were breathed the 
burnmg caused would be far too fierce for 
livmg thmgs. 

The great power of oxygen can be seen 
in a few examples of its use when separated 
from the other gases. 

Most boys and girls have seen workmen 
joining pipes in the road, or welding, as it 
is called Two cigar-shaped steel vessels 
he beside them, one contammg oxygen and 
the other a gas called acetylene Screws 
are turned, the gases come together in a 
tube and a flame is lit that plays upon the 
metal. So fierce is the heat that the men 
must cover their eyes with a shield and the 
steel pipes melt like snow in the sun 

Men who work in sewers and in mmes 
are sometimes poisoned by gases so that 
they cannot move and are almost dead 
In these cases, doctors often pass httle jets 
of oxygen into their bodies. By this means 
the sudden freemg of energy has saved 
lives that would certamly have been lost. 


OF NATURE STUDY ii7 

Lastly, when a party of men tried, to 
climb Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
of all, everyone wore an oxygen helmet. 
At great heights there is so little air that 
it IS impossible to walk and when a climber 
lies down he has not even the energy to 
turn over on his side By breathing a httle 
oxygen, however, his muscles can set free 
enough energy so that httle by httle the 
climb can go on 

From these examples and the points 
already mentioned, the real value of breath- 
ing now becomes clear Every movement 
of the body depends on oxygen 

Ventilation.— The last illustration on Plate 
I shows a few types of ships’ ventilators 
Ventilators are openings specially arranged in 
fireplaces, buildings and other places so 
that supplies of fresh air can flow m where 
needed Movable wmdows are, of course, 
the chief ventilators in houses , but at home, 
m the cmema oi at school, many other kinds 
may be seen 

The need for these, particularly where 
people gather together, seems to point to 
one conclusion. Once oxygen has been taken 
from the mr it is not returned by the body 
after use. This is a fact. Besides setting 
free energy, oxygen unites with some of 
the waste material left from the burning 
that goes on. This, known as carbon, is 
changed into another gas and goes back 
into the air 

It IS quite clear that this second gas, or 
carbon dioxide as it is called, must be driven 
out of a room by ventilation and a new 
supply of fresh air allowed m. 

In places where much carbon dioxide 
has gathered there is httle oxygen to set 
fiee energy and people complam of head- 
aches and sleepmess They say that the 
ail in such a place feels "stuffy ” 

One example of this is seen by the pale 
faces and tired feelmg of people who earn 
their hving in crowded cities and towns. 
The supply of oxygen is reduced by the 
breathmg of many people and also by the 
smoke and fumes coming from factories 
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and motor vehicles Whenever it is possible, 
townspeople take a holiday by the sea oi 
in the country, where the pure air sets free 
the energy that will restore their bodies to 
health again. 

Conclusion. — ^The reason why breathing 
is so important to all living things can now 
be understood Before considering how it 
takes place, it is well to gather together the 
chief points that have been learnt These 
are' 

(i) All movements of living things are 
caused by a form of burning. 


(2) Energy must be set free to cause 
movement. Movement — energy and heat 
(which is another form of energy) are set 
free together 

(3) Oxygen is the gas that sets free energy. 

(4) Carbon dioxide is the unwanted gas 
made by oxygen with part of the waste 
material not changed into energy 

(5) All livmg things breathe m air, from 
which they take oxygen 

(6) AU living things breathe out carbon 
dioxide. 

(7) Ventilators are necessary to keep a 
supply of pure air 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. General suggestions. — As the text of 
this book IS intended to guide and help 
revision of the Natuie Course undertaken in 
the Junior School, the teacher would natur- 
ally read each chapter carefully before 
setting it for children, and might recall 
appropriate parts of their previous work 
by questions. 

It would also be desirable to obtain as 
far as possible, the material mentioned m 
each chapter, in order to refresh the chil- 
dren’s memory of it or to amplify their 
previous knowledge 

It would be contrary to the whole aim of 
the inclusion, of Nature Study in the curri- 
culum, if this course of reading were carried 
out without practical work Observational 
work, accompanied by careful drawing and 
the taking of notes and simple experimental 
work, should therefore accompany, or in 
some cases precede, reading The followmg 
ideas are suggestive, not exhaustive. 

2. Demonstrations.— 

I TO SEE WHETHER AIR IS 
REALLY TAKEN IN WHEN WE 
BREATHE.' — On the teacher’s table fit up 
a bell ] ar with a tight rubber stopper pierced 
by one hole through which is passed a 


glass tube, also fitting tightly. Place the 
bell jar in a trough of water, preferably of 
glass Let a child place his mouth over 
the tube and take a deep breath 
The water will rise in the bell jar 
The teacher can mark the new level with 
a strip of paper. 

Now let the child breathe out. 

The water will fall again 

Conclusion. — Air is breathed in and out. 

II. TO COMPARE BREATHED-OUT 
AIR WITH ORDINARY AIR— Light 
a taper or candle and place a beh jar with 
its neck open, over it 

The light will burn for some time, then go 
out 

Now let the child breathe in and out of 
the stoppered beU jar several times, then 
the teacher should very quickly withdraw the 
stopper and insert a lighted taper (Place 
a finger tip over the tube opening while 
withdrawing the stopper ) 

The taper goes out at once 
Statement. — It looks as if there is some 
change m the air in the bell jar. Tell chil- 
dren that the gas — the only one — which 
allows things to burn in it has been caUed 
oxygen. There are many which wiU not 
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PICTURE SUMMARY 

HOW ENERGY IS USED 

1. Movements use energy. 
Muscles supply it. 

2. Fire uses energy Fuel 
supplies It (Note air inlet 
at <7 ) 

HOW ENERGY IS OBTAINED 

3 Animals obtain sun’s 
energy stored in plants 
they eat. 

4. Food gives energy from 
plants and animals 

5 Seaweeds and sea creatures 
form mud and rock. 

6. Petroleum well Petrol 
stores energy obtained 
from rock. 

OXYGEN RELEASES ENERGY 

7 Air lever (a) of motor 
cycle 

8 Mountain climber wearing 
oxygen helmet. 

9. The ventilators of a steam- 
ship. (o and a.) 
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support burning The particular one breathed 
out from our lungs is called carbon dioxide 
We can easily make it 

III TO MAKE CARBON DIOXIDE.— 
Take a few chips of marble or a little pow- 
dered chalk, in a boiling tube or test tube, 
and pour a little hydrochloric acid (spirits 
of salts) upon it 

It will bubble strongly. 

The gas coming away is carbon dioxide 

IV. TESTS FOR CARBON DIOXIDE — 
Hold a lighted taper at the mouth of the 
test tube. 

The taper zmll go out 

Have a little lime water ready in a glass 
tumbler or beaker, and pour the bubbling 
gas into it, shaking the tumbler 

The lime water turns cloudy. 

Statement —Tell the children that the gas 
prepared m this way is carbon dioxide, and 
that its presence can always be detected 
by passing it into lime water, which is 
turned milky. We now know two of its 
properties . 

(1) It will not support burnmg. 

(2) It turns lime water milky. 

V. TEST FOR THE GAS BREATHED 
OUT. — The children can now check the 
teacher's statement that the gas breathed 
out is carbon dioxide, by breathing through 
a glass tube into a beaker containing lime 
water. If sufficient apparatus is available 
they might all try. 


3 , Practical work. — If there are any tame 
mice in the school they might be kept for 
a short time under a stoppered beU ]ar, which 
could then be tested for carbon dioxide by 
pouring lime water mto it Earthworms 
in a beaker might be used in the same way 
Gei minuting peas, flower heads of dande- 
lions, or leaves kept in the dark, might also 
be tested. 

This would show that all these creatures 
breathe out carbon dioxide 

4. Exercises. — 

(1) What are the two great groups into 
which all things on earth are divided? 

(2) What four regular duties must be 
carried out by all hving things? 

(3) What IS absolutely necessary before 
movement can take place? 

(4) Make a list of all the different kinds 
of movements made by living things. 

(5) What is energy^ 

(6) Why IS it necessary to have air spaces 
in the grate of a fire? 

(7) How IS energy in the body set free? 

(8) What IS oxygen> 

(9) Why do animals and men need 
oxygen? 

(10) Why IS it that oxygen can revive men 
who are half dead? 

(11) Why is it necessary to wear an oxygen 
helmet when chmbmg great heights? 

(12) What IS a ventilator^ 

(13) What is carbon dioxide^ 

(14) Why IS it important that a room 
should be ventilated? 


II. ALL LIVING THINGS NEED AIR 

PART 2 BREATHING a similar plan. Therefore, if the creatures 

of the world that breathe m the same way 
Introdnction. At first sight, the many are put into groups, the task is made much 
ways m which all living things breathe, easier. 

seem difficult to grasp. Fortunately, there In fomimg the groups it should be remeni- 
is a wonderful order in the works of Nature bered that oxygen comes from two main 
and many creatures will be found to follow supplies 
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(1) From the air that is all around us 

(2) From the air that is found in all fresh 
running water 

Knowing this, we can form the following 
four groups of the different ways of breathing 
Group I All the larger land animals — 
These, including man and birds, are separate 
because of the form of their bodies They 
are supported by a strong framework of bones 
known as a skeleton The central part of this 
is the backbone which is made up of many 
parts called vertebrae Thus, all creatures so 
made are given the general name of vertebrates 
Group 2. Water animals — Some of these 
are also vertebrates, such as the fishes and 
those creatures that spend part of their lives 
in water — for example, the young of frogs 
and newts Others, such as the water 
beetles and the yormg dragonflies, are 
invertebrates This means that they have 
no bony framework. Dragonflies and water 
beetles are insects. .Some breathe oxygen 
from the air, and some from the water 
Group 3. Land invertebrates — These in- 
clude such insects as butterflies, flies and 
beetles, and also spiders, centipedes, snails 
and earthworms 

Group 4 Plants — These include trees, 
flowering plants, fungi, seaweeds and all such 
life down to bacteria, the tiniest plant of all 
Breathing should really be called respira- 
tion Breathing in and breathing out are 
only the movements that take place at the 
beginning and the end These can be felt 
when holding the chest with the fingers, 
or seen when a dog is lying on its side 
Plants and most invertebrates show no 
movements, but all the same, they breathe. 
The name respiration covers everything 
that happens from the way in which oxygen 
comes in until the moment when carbon 
dioxide IS sent out 

Group 1. — The most interesting example 
to be taken from this group is man, the 
highest (not the tallest) animal of aU Other 
animals, such as horses, rabbits, mice, birds 
and even whales (which are not fish at all) 
would do ]ust as well 

1 —VOL. VII 


No I on Plate II shows that the chief 
respiratory organs or parts are placed in 
the chest This is a kind of air-tight box 
strongly guarded by the breast bone, ribs 
and backbone. The diaphragm is a curved 
floor of muscle that flattens and springs 
back as needed As muscles also bind the 
ribs they are elastic too Thus, movements 
can be made that allow the box to become 
now larger and now .smaller 

The strong pump — the heart — and the 
food-pipe are also hidden within the chest, 
but they have been purposely left out of 
the picture to show the other parts more 
clearly Each respiratory organ can now be 
studied m turn 

{a) The wmd-pipe — Although the knotty 
bulge known as the voice box is seen first 
in the picture, this tough tube leally starts 
from the nose where the air enters Now 
notice how, after entering the chest, it 
separates to the left and right and passes 
into the two spongey, elastic bags known 
as the lungs 

(6) The lungs — These are fastened to the 
walls of the chest by a special skin They 
have a crumpled appearance because the 
inside is a mass of tubes and air pockets 
which are always filling and emptying. In 
each lung the branch of the wind-pipe divides 
agam and agam many times, until at last, 
each small tube enters a group of pockets 

Many hairlike tubes through which blood 
flows are found in the walls of the pockets, 
givmg them a bright red colour As the air 
flows in, the oxygen passes through these 
walls into the blood, which carries it away 
all over the body At the same time, the 
unwanted gas (carbon dioxide) is left 
behind, and in its turn, this goes back 
through the tubes and out into the air by 
way of the wind-pipe An old name for the 
lungs is "lights” because, being fuU of air, 
they are so light m weight 

(c) The diaphragm — If a frog is watched 
carefully while it is on land, it will be noticed 
that its throat is always throbbing It is 
taking in its supply of air m gulps Now, this 
does not happen with the higher animals It 
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has been noted that the room inside the chest drawn without its cheek plate so that the 


becomes larger and smaller owing to the 
movements of the muscles forming the floor 
(or diaphragm) and the walls. As the lungs 
are fixed to the chest wall, the air rushes 
into these and so fills the extra space When 
the muscles go back to their oidmary 
position, the wall presses on the lungs and 
the unwanted gas is thus squeezed out. A 
frog has to swallow air because it has no 
diaphragm to pump air in and out of the 
lungs 

Respiration in the higher animals can be 
seen, therefore, to consist of" 

(1) The movements of muscles which 
cause air to flow into special organs 

(2) An exchange of gases that takes place 
between the red blood and air Oxygen is 
taken by the blood and carbon dioxide given 
m return. 

Before passing to the next group one very 
important thing in the respiration of every 
creature should be noted Th$ tiny organs 
that cause the exchange of gases must be kepi 
motst They will not work when dry and 
stiff With people, both warmth and moisture 
is given to the air by breathing through the 
nose 

Group 2. — Most boys and girls are fond 
of keeping sticklebacks, goldfish and other 
water creatures in a glass tank or bowl. 
They watch each fish regularly opening and 
shutting us mouth and they see its bony 
cheek plates rising and falling, What is it 
doing^ Is it drinking? 

It is breathing I It undoubtedly gulps 
mouthfuls of water but the drinking process 
ends there This time there is no air supply 
ready to pass into the body, it must first 
be extracted from the water 
This means, of course, that animals which 
spend all their time m water must be 
specially fitted for the work At the same 
time, it can be understood that such breath- 
ing machineiy will not work at all if these 
creatures are brought to land 
Everybody must have seen the head of a 
herring. (No. 3, Plate II ) This shows one 


special breathing organs can be seen. 
Instead of lungs there are gills, which are red 
fringes of delicate, soft skin Then there is 
a sort of bony archway to support the gills 
and on its iimei edge, many stiff spikes like 
a garden rake 

The gills are full of tiny blood-vessels, for 
remember, red blood is able to take up oxygen 
Watei which is gulped over them passes 
through the rakes and out at the sides of 
the throat As the blood takes the oxygen 
and carries it ovei the body, it leaves behind 
the unwanted gas for the water to wash 
away. 

Most of the lesser water animals are also 
fitted with gills of different kinds In sea- 
worms, such as the lug-worm, well-known 
by fishermen as "bait,” they appear as tufts 
sticking out along the body Crabs, fitted 
with little scoops, paddle the water over 
their gills which are placed near the tops of 
their legs With shellfish such as mussels, 
a stream of water is drawn inside the body, 
over the gills and out through a kind of 
valve. Lastly, tadpoles change their breath- 
ing system as often as they change their 
way of living Beginning with two tufts at 
their heads, they soon develop gills like a 
fish These in turn are given up for lungs 
as the animal becomes a frog 

Group 3. — The insects, spiders and centi- 
pedes of this group of small land animals 
breathe in a manner that is quite their own. 
They have neither lungs nor gills but tubes. 
Along the sides of their bodies is a number 
of tmy pores or openings called spiracles 
The tubes run from these imd branches carry 
air directly to any part of the body 

Earthworms have no special breathing 
organs at all Their supply of oxygen 
depends upon the red blood contained in a 
network of blood-vessels found in the skin 
This explains why worms always live in 
damp earth and will die when brought into 
the sun 

Although not in the group, it is inleiesting 
to note that the skin of a frog is clammy to 




PICTURE SUMMARY 

LARGER LAND ANIMALS 

Man Chief respiratory 
organs in chest. Wind- 
pipe (a) ; lungs (b) 

WATER ANIMALS 
Frog. Develops lungs after 
leaving tadpole stage 
Head of herring. Rakes (b) , 
gill rays (a) 

Mussel Stream of water 
drawn over gills. Let out 
of valve at other end. 
Lug-worm. Gills take form 
of tufts sticking out along 
body. 

LESSER ANIMALS 




Plate II 
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the touch The dampness is necessary because 
tins animal also makes use of its skm to 
assist its lungs in respiration 

Group 4 .^ — -Special care is needed when 
considering the respiration of living things 
in this group, because green plants itsa their 
Ircalhing organs for three things: 

(i) obtaining oxygen, (2) obtaining part 
of their food, (3) giving out water vapour 

They ohtam oxygen from the air both by 
day and night by breathing Carbon 
dioxide, too, is taken from the air duimg the 
daytime only, while the breathing (of oxygen) 
IS still going on This carbon dioxide is 
needed to budd up a special kind of food 
that helps the plant to make leaves and 
stems 1 his has nothing to do with breathing 

A wonderful process thus goes on when a 
plant breathes It obtains energy for itself 
with the help of carbon dioxide, and then 
sets it free with the oxygen from the air by 
the same organs. 

In breathing, the air enters the plant m 
two ways: 

(1) Tlirough many tiny pores known as 
stomata that are found on the surface of 
leaves and on green stems, and by poies 
called lenftcels on the bark of trees These act 
in a way that may be compared with lungs. 

(2) Through the roots, especially hair-like 
roots which take oxygen from airspaces in 
the sod and give carbon dioxide in retuin 

Breathing cannot be seen m plants, but 
many experiments, especially with seeds 
growing in closed jars, prove that the 
excliaiige of gases takes place. The stomata 


cam be noticed by dippmg a leaf of a 
buttercup in water and blowing through 
the stem. Many tiny an bubbles will then 
be seen to gather over its under surface 

Conclusion. — Besides the ones now noted, 
there are many other curious ways of obtain- 
ing air to suit special conditions. Thus, the 
baby cluck forming in the egg must have 
an air supply in the shell The red-breasted 
male stickleback, too, can often be seen 
fanning a stream of fresh water mto the 
nest as he swims on guard over the eggs. 
In every case, however, the mam idea of 
respiration is always the same and from the 
four systems studied the chief points are 

(1) Breathing is only a part of the whole 
process called respiration 

(2) The special organs used by all living 
things for breathing suit their ways of 
living Thus: 

[a) The back-boned animals, except fishes 
and tadpoles, have lungs 

[b) Fish and most of the lesser water 
animals need gills 

[c) Land-dwelling insects breathe through 
tubes 

{d) Green plants use pores leading into air 
spaces but can breathe through all paits, 
including their roots 

(3) In breathing, all the delicate organs 
concerned need moisture 

(4) Red blood is very important in the 
exchange of gases 

(5) In the land animals air passes into 
then lungs 01 tubes, in water animals over 
then gills 


TEACHING NOTES 


? 1. Practical work. — 

I. HUMAN RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
— Let the children stand up, placing their 
hands against the lower ribs with palms 
facing the ground and finger tips touching 
Tell them to breathe deeply They will see 
their h.inds move as the chest wall expands 


II BREATHING IN PLANTS — 

(a) Take a buttercup leaf, immerse it in 
water, and blow through the stem It will be 
seen that many tiny air bubbles gather over 
the under surface of the leaf, thus proving 
the presence of pores, (i) Proof that a plant 
breathes can be found by placing a bell jar 
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over a gi owing plant Place the plant in 
a dark cupboard so that the action of taking 
in caibon dioxide in sunlight is stopped, since 
this would obscure the results of breathing. 

After two or three days, test the contents 
of the bell ]ar with lime water A milky 
deposit shows the presence of carbon dioxide, 
which has already been shown in Chapter I 
to result from the breathing of animals 

2 . Exercises. — 

(i) From what two sources do living things 
obtain oxygen? 

(z) What is a skeleton? 

{^) Why are animals wiLli a skeleton 
called vcrtebrales^ 

(4) What are the four mam gioups of the 
different kinds of bieathing? 

(5) What is the piocess known as respira- 
tion ? 

(6) Where are the chief respiratory oigans 
of a man? 

{7) How are these organs piotected? 
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(8) Why is the old name of “ lights ” a good 
one for the lungs? 

(9) What happens to air inside the lungs? 

(10) Of what importance is the diaphragm 
to breathing? 

(ir) Draw fiom memory a picture of the 
lungs and wind-pipe of a man, and label the 
parts 

(12) What are gills ? 

(13) Why is it important for the gills to 
contain red blood-vessels? 

(14) What sort of gills has a sea-worm? 

(15) Write what are the three different 
means of breathing of a frog during its 
hfe-time. 

(16) What are spiracles ? 

(17) How do spiracles enable an insect 
to breathe? 

(18) Why do earthworms die if brought 
into the sun? 

(19) Why are trees planted along streets 
in big towns? 

(20) What are stomata ? 


III. FOOD IS NECESSARY TO ALL LIVING 

CREATURES 


Introduction. — You have learnt that all 
kinds of movement use up energy that is 
stored by various parts of the body, especi- 
ally m the muscles, and that the oxygen m 
air IS needed to set this energy free There 
are two chief kinds of energy released, 
(i) movement energy and (2) heat The heat 
set free at the surface of your body during 
exercise gives a pleasant feeling of warmth 
at first, then an unpleasant feelmg of being 
too hot if you continue for a long time, or 
if the exercise is violent 
You obtain aU this energy from the sun, 
some of it directly in the form of heat and 
light rays, but most of it stored m your 
food, which at one time came from plants 
For instance, beef, chicken, pork, mutton 
all come from animals which have fed on 


plants and so have taken their store of 
energy from the sun through the green 
leaves 

The child. No i in Plate III , sits in the 
early morning sunshme eating her breakfast 
She IS warmly clothed to prevent her from 
losing body heat, and she is receiving energy 
m three forms, heat and hght rays from the 
sun, energy stored by plants and animals in 
her porridge and milk She will obtain both 
heat and movement energy from her food 

What happens to food eaten.— Before food 
can be changed into energy, however, it 
has to become part of the body — ^bone, 
muscle, blood and so on After being 
chewed and mixed with saliva it passes down 
the food tube and is changed into fluid, 
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that IS, digested, chiefly in the stomach and 
the first bend of the tube beyond it. It is 
then passed thiough the wall of the bowel 
and taken by the blood to all parts of the 
body. 

No 3 in Plate 11. shows the food-tube 
of a rabbit From the mouth the tube 
passes through the chest and diaphragm to 
the stomach, a thick-walled bag. Beyond this 
a wide bend leads into a much-coded tube, 
the bowel The liquid food is drawn through 
the wall of the bowel into many small blood 
vessels, and these lead to larger ones which 
pass to the heart and so send blood containing 
food all over the body 

No, 3 shows a bent arm. In bending the 
arm the muscles use up a small portion of 
their substance, and food is brought by the 
blood to take its place 

The Idiid of food animals need, — 

I, Foods giving mmedtate energy — Some 
foods are better than others far supplying 
energy the moment it is needed. Fat 
provides heat quickly, while starchy foods 
and sugar supply both heat and movement 
energy, but not quite so rapidly For this 
reason our diet should include all these 
kinds No. 4 on Plate III shows some of the 
foods that give energy quickly Potatoes 
and bread contain starch, milk contains 
botli sugar and fat, butter gives fat Drip- 
ping, olive and nut oils, and cod liver oil, are 
also useful foods supplying heat 

2 Body building foods — There are other 
foods which are not changed into free energy 
so readily, but they build up our bodies and 
especially help growth The chief of these 
are meat, fish, eggs, milk and cheese, nuts, 
peas and beans Those obtamed from animal 
sources are more digestible, especially white 
meat and fish, lightly boiled or raw eggs 
and milk. Look at No 5 for some of these 
foods supplied by animals, and No 6 for 
those obtained from plants 

3. Protective /ooifs —Lastly, certain foods 
keep us healthy and help us to resist diseases. 
These can be called *' protective foods ” 
Most of these foods are of .special value when 


taken raw The chief ones are milk, butter, 
eggs, cod liver oil, fresh fruit and vegetables 
— especially tomatoes, oranges, lemons, 
grapes, lettuce and cabbage Some of them 
are shown in No 7 

4. Mixed diet . — You will understand now 
why you should have a mixed diet, con- 
taining a little of each kind of food, energy- 
giving, body-building and protective. Child- 
ren particularly need plenty of fat from 
butter, milk, fat of bacon and meat, cod 
liver oil, and plenty of fresh fruit, green 
vegetables and potatoes 

The kind of food plants need. — Plants live 
a less energetic life than animals, so they do 
not lose movement energy and heat to the 
same extent Neveitheless they require food 
for giowth and for certain activities. As 
they have no mouths or digestive tubes 
they cannot take in solid food , xt must be in 
the form of either liquid or gas 

I Liquid food — Most plants have roots 
which take in liquid food. They penetrate 
the soil m search of water Only the young 
roots which have thm walls can take it in 
To help m their task they have delicate 
outgrowths called root-hairs ]ust above the 
tip You can see these by growing mustard 
on damp sawdust, keepmg it only just 
damp after the seeds have sprouted, when 
there will be a thick growth of root-hairs, 
like fine white fluff It is these that absorb 
water 

2. Dissolved food — Soil consists of particles 
of rock which have been worn and washed 
or blown away by frost, ram and wind. 
Mixed with these particles are decayed roots, 
leaves and stems, forming a soft brown 
substance called leaf mould or humus. In 
addition, the droppings and dead bodies of 
animals decay and form part of the soil. 

In gardens and cultivated fields farmyard 
manure, hme and other thmgs are mixed 
with the soil for the special purpose of 
providing plant food. 

A certam amount of all these things, 
minerals from the rock particles, as well as 
plant and animal remains, can be dissolved 
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jn the soil water as it trickles through. In 
this form the root-hairs of plants can absorb 
the substances and the plants can make use 
of them as food 

The mineral substances taken m by plants 
are also needed by animals to make bones 
and blood We obtain them chiefly from 
fruits and green vegetables, 

No. 8 shows some sources of plant food — 
a rock washed by a stream, a horse which 
may drop manure, a heap of decaying 
leaves In No 9 a man empties a barrow of 
farm manure which he will spread on the land. 

3 Food from the mr — ^Lastly, green plants 
can take the gas carbon dioxide from air and 
use it to build up their bodies. It seems im- 
possible that leaves can make solid substances 
out of gas and water, but they really do so 

The carbon in carbon dioxide is the same 
substance as coal, and when coal, wood or 
any other substance is burnt, this gas is 
formed, It is also formed when any kind of 
decay takes place, and it is breathed into 
the air by animals 

In No 9 you can see several things which 
are making carbon dioxide and passmg it 
into the air The house fires and factory 
furnaces send it up their chimneys with the 
smoke The heap of decaying manure is also 
making it, and the man is breathing it out 


Conclusion. — You will now realise the 
following important points about food. 

(1) It IS needed by all living creatures to 
provide heat and movement energy, and to 
build up their bodies by growth 

(2) Foods which supply animals with 
immediate energy are starch, sugar and fats. 

(3) Foods which build up the body, called 
frotems, are contained in milk and cheese, 
meat and fish, nuts, peas and beans The 
most easily digested come from animals 

(4) Protective foods which help the body 
'to grow and remain healthy, and prevent 
disease, are fi esh fruits and vegetables, milk, 
butter, eggs, and cod liver oil. 

(5) It follows that a mixed diet is needed 
to give us all we require 

(6) In the food-tube of an animal, and in 
ourselves, food is prepared by being broken 
up and dissolved, and is then passed through 
the wall of the bowel into the blood, which 
carries it wherever it is needed to build up 
the body and supply energy. 

(7) The food of plants is: 

[a) Water taken in by the root-hairs, 
containing dissolved mineral substances from 
rocks, and decayed plant and animal material 

(h) The gas carbon dioxide taken from 
the air. This enters the leaves by the stomata, 
or pores 


TEACHING NOTES 


1 . Practical work.— 

I MAKING LISTS — Encourage the 
children to look in shop windows and to 
note down aU the foods they can see, then, 
in class, make hsts under the headmgs 
suggested in the chapter Some foods will 
come under more than one headmg. Note 
the large number of tinned foods displayed, 
and discuss their advantages and dis- 
advantages, I^iscuss cost and make a chart 
of foods which are both cheap and nutritious. 

II DIGESTION. — .'Action of saliva. If 
each child chews a small piece of unsweetened 


biscuit, eg, cracknel, he can taste it 
becommg sweet, that is, some of the starch 
of which it is formed is bemg changed to 
sugar The importance of mastication in 
preparing the food for the mam process 
of digestion should be emphasised. The 
iodine test (blue coloration) for starch 
may be shewn and samples of foods tested 
with it. 

plant growth — G low mustard 
and cress, linseed or wheat on flannel, keepmg 
rather dry, and note the luxurious growth of 
root-hairs 
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3. Exercises.— 

(i) What are the two kinds of energy 
released by our bodies? 

(3) What is the original source of all 
energy used by plants and animals? 

(3) What kinds of energy would you 
receive if you sat m the sunshine eating a 
breakfast of porridge and milk? 

(4) What must happen to food before it 
can be turned into energy? 

(5) What do you understand by the word 
digested ? 

(6) Draw from memory a diagram to show 
what happens to food after it has been 
swallowed 

(7) What happens when you bend youi arm? 

(8) Name some foods which give energy 
quickly. 


(g) Name some body-biiilding foods 

(10) Name some protective foods 

(11) Why would a diet consisting of 
meat, fish, potatoes, bread, cheese, nuts 
and water, be insufficient for healthy 
growth? 

(12) In what two forms can plants take m 
food? 

(13) How do plants obtain food from the 
soil? 

(14) What IS humus ? 

(15) For what purposes do animals need 
the mineral substances taken in by plants 
from the soil? 

(16) How do animals obtain this mineral 
substance? 

(17) From what sources does carbon 
dioxide come? 


IV. NO LIVING THING CAN DO VS^ITHOUT 

WATER 


Introduction. — If you have ever kept 
birds, or other pets, you know that you 
must never forget to give them water 
The birds m the garden come to drmk the 
water you place on the lawn for them It 
is said that birds peck fruit, largely for 
the water they contam You know, too, 
that if plants are not watered, they will 
die No I Plate IV shows you the difference 
between a plant that has been well-watered 
and one that has been left unwatered. The 
first IS strong and upnght, while the second is 
limp and the leaves are wrinkled and drooping 

Some animals may drink seldom, but 
can obtain enough water from the plants 
they eat Possibly wild rabbits drink no 
water, though tame ones should always 
have it available. It is true to say, then, 
that aU hving things, whether plant or 
animal, need water. 

Water and growth. — No growth is possible 
without water, for the tissues of both 
plants and animals must be distended, or 


filled out by it, so that the new substances 
obtained from food can be deposited and 
become part of the body If you look at 
No I again you will see how well filled 
out the first plant looks A very large amount 
of the bodies of plants and animals is water, 
Besides filling out the tissues it makes the 
blood of animals and the sap of plants 

Water and cleanliness.— In the case of 
animals, water is not only needed to distend 
the body but also to flush and cleanse it 
mside To keep the body clean and workmg 
properly it is important to drmk plenty of 
water If you keep a dog, notice how fre- 
quently he drinks It is a good plan to 
drink plenty of cold water yourself, but it 
should be between meals. Little, if any, 
should be taken with food 

Water is not only used for cleansing the 
body mside, but very many animals like to 
bathe in it and so keep their skin and fur 
clean, and there is no doubt that this helps 
to keep them healthy. Your dog wiU. rush 
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joyously into a river or the sea and splash 
about there, and you must have seen the 
birds in the garden splashing the water 
over their feathers as they are doing in 
No 2 of the Plate. Horses and elephants 
enjoy a bathe as much as boys and girls 
do 

Primitive creatures and water. — Many of 
the lower animals and plants depend entirely 
upon water to give them everything they 
need — food and drink, support and trans- 
port. Life first began in water, and the 
caihest creatures either lived in the mud 
nr floated in the water We still look for 
the lowliest forms of life in water. As 
c.xamplcs, in No 3 of the Plate you will 
see a jelly-fish floating at the surface in 
the shallow sea water near the shore, and 
a seaweed rooted on the rock at the bottom, 
its thin fronds spread out and buoyed up 
by the water. If you took either of these 
creatures out of the water, it would become 
limp and flabby, and very soon die They 
rely on the water to support them It 
soaks through them and carries their food 
They also obtain o.xygen which is dissolved 
in the water, for as we have seen already, 
every living thing must breathe 

Plankton. — At the surface of the sea there 
IS a kind of scum of small living cieatures, 
floating from place to place with the cur- 
rents Though some of the small animals 
can swim, they are too minute and frail to 
be able to go far by themselves, and they 
are at the mercy of the wind and waves. 
The advantage of this life is that they receive 
plenty of sunlight and fiesh air, as well as 
any food that is going Many of them are 
the eggs and young stages of plants and 
animals which later will settle doivn in other 
places This scum is given the name of 
plankton. 

In No 4 of the Plate two dwellers in the 
plankton are shown. The first is so minute 
that you could not see one at all without 
a microscope Its name "noctiluca," means 
a night ligiitj because millions of these little 


creatures floating on the sea at night will 
make the crests of the waves shine bril- 
liantly with a bluish-white light We call 
this phosphorescence The second creature 
IS a mere speck, but just visible It is the 
young stage, or zooea larva, of a crab It 
IS rather hke a tiny shnmp with long spines, 
which may act as floats or may prevent 
fish from eating it. 

Creatures which, have returned to water. — 

Some animals and plants, apparently finding 
too much competition in a life on land, have 
returned to live in water agam These crea- 
tures had become fitted for land life, so 
their structure has had to be altered again 
for bfc in wafer. This has happened in the 
case of quite a large number of water plants 
and insects 

No 5 shows a water lily This might be 
said to have gone half-way back to the 
water, for its roots are submerged in the mud, 
but its leaves and flowers float at the sur- 
face Its fruits are ripened below the water, 
for when the flower has been pollinated it 
closes and the stalk draws it down. One 
of the chief difficulties is to obtain enough 
ait in water If you could cut through the 
stalk of a water lily you would see that it 
contains large air spaces to store as much as 
possible 

No 6 shows the young stage of an insect 
which lives in water, though the parent 
flies in the air It is the larva of the chame- 
leon fly, a large black and yeUow fly which 
you may see in the garden feeding on the 
nectar of flowers The larva has a most 
mteresting way of obtammg air Like a 
gnat larva, it can hang head downwards 
from the surface film of the water It has 
a delicate circlet of hairs at the hind end, 
which it presses against the surface, then 
draws them slightly back, making a shallow 
basm mto which open the breathing pores 
at the tip of the tail These are able to suck 
in the necessary air for breathmg 

Storage of water. — Some animals and 
plants can exist for a long time without 
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taking in water In these cases there is 
usually some way of storing it. No 7 shows 
a camel winch must travel for days across the 
desert without coming to a drinking place The 
stomach of a camel xs provided with a great 
many small pouches in which water can be 
stored m sufficient quantity to last many days. 

No. 8 shows a common desert plant, a 
cactus These peculiar plants have their 
leaves reduced to small spines, so that very 
little water is lost at the surface. The plant 
contains a substance called "mucus” winch 
can absorb and store water during the 
shoit rain3' season, to last until the rains 
come again. Our last illustration shows a 
climbing perch This little fish of the Indian 
Ocean leaves the water at times and wanders 
over the land, even climbing trees Like all 
fish, however, it can breathe only oxygen 
dissolved in water, so some of the bones 
in the side of the head have grown into plates, 


covered with delicate skin, which can hold 
water for a considerable time while the 
fish IS roaming on land. 

Conclusion. — ^We have now seen that 
water is important because’ 

(1) It fills the body tissues and distends 
them, allowing growth to take place 

(2) It IS the basis of blood and sap 

(3) It cleanses animals, inside and out. 

(4) Many of the lower animals and plants 
live in it entiiely; it supports them and 
transports them, and they breathe m it. 

(5) We have noticed that some creatures 
have gone back to the water after trying 
to live on land. Finally, we have noticed 
that water is so important that animals 
and plants in countries where it is scaice 
have special means of storing it. We can 
now understand what is meant by the 
saymg, "Water is life.” 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. Demonsfxations. — 

WEIGHING — (a) If a good balance is 
available, weigh vanous plant tissues, eg, 
succulent stems with leaves, woody twigs, 
fruits, seeds, flowers, then dry slowlj' over 
gentle heat until as much water as possible 
has been removed. Then weigh again and 
let the children calculate the proportion of 
water to solid substance Actually there 
will probably be more than is shown by this 
rough method, but it gives some idea of 
the amount of water in plant tissues 

(b) Do the same with small quantities of 
.meat and fish, and an egg broken in to a 
small dish to weigh, the whole being weighed 
before and after drying 
Note in all cases, ilso, the changes in 
appearance, showing how much water has 
to do with the "plumpmg out” of tissues 
and so with the shape of the whole 

2. Exercises.— 

(i) Why is growth not possible without 
water? 


(2) Give three purposes for which water 
IS necessary to plants and animals 

(3) Why IS it important to drink plenty 
of waterl* 

(4) Wheie do we find the lowliest forms of 
life> 

(5) In what ways does a jelly-fish depend 
upon water^ 

(6) What is plankton^ 

(7) What IS phosphorescence, and how may 
it be caused? 

(8) In what ways is the water lily a curious 
plant 

(9) How does the chamaeleon fly larva 
obtain oxjrgen^ 

(10) How IS it that a camel can travel for 
days in a desert without water? 

(11) How do cactuses in dry deserts keep 
alive? 

(12) Why is it necessary for a climbing 
perch to store water in its head? In what 
country are climbing perch found? 
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V. GETTING RID OF RUBBISH 


Introduction. — When we speak of rubbish 
we mean something we do not want, or 
that IS of no use Yet in nature nothmg is 
really useless, for what one creature has 
finished with another will use Amongst 
people many things are thrown into dust- 
bins or on to refuse heaps to decay, or else 
they are burnt. In either case, they aie 
attacked by oxygen, which changes them 
into something else, and in the long run, 
some plant or animal uses them agam A 
good deal of carbon dioxide results from 
burning or decay, and this is used by plants, 
as we have seen. 

Plants which destroy waste matter. — All 
animals produce waste substances, both as 
mdigestible food matter and when energy 
IS set free. This waste matter must be 
removed, or it would cause poisoning of the 
system If this excrement is put on the 
soil, plants can make use of it, but before 
this can happen, it must be changed into a 
much simpler form 

This IS where some very peculiar plants 
play their part. Everyone has seen mould 
growing on stale bread or ]am There are 
many kinds of moulds No i, Plate V. 
shows a common mould like white fluff, 
which you can grow for yourself by dampmg 
a piece of bread, placing it in a saucer with 
a tumbler over it, and keeping a little water 
m the saucer. 

If you look carefully at a heap of dead 
leaves or animal manure, you are sure to 
find fine white threads of mould and per- 
haps tiny black or white knobs here and 
there These moulds are the first line of 
attack The threads penetrate the waste 
substance, feed upon it, and in so domg, 
break it down 

The moulds belong to a large gioup of 
plants which obtain their food in this way. 
They have no green colour, so they are 


unable to obtam carbon dioxide from the air 
as green plants do, and this is the way they 
have found mstead The plant is composed 
of white threads, chiefly hidden m the food 
substance, and it is only when these have 
sucked nourishment from the rubbish heap 
or other decaying remains that they produce 
the "fruits” which make us notice them 

In No 2 of the Plate you see the "fruit” 
of a mushroom, attached to some of the 
white threads from which it has grown 
The whole group of plants to which the 
mushroom, toadstools and moulds belong, 
IS called the fungi Some of them hve on 
hvmg creatures 

Bacteria. — When the moulds have played 
their part in breaking down waste animal 
or plant matter, another group of plants 
comes mto play These are the very minute, 
colourless plants called bacteria No 3 
shows you some of the forms they take, but 
gives you no idea of their size They are so 
tmy that hundreds could he on the point 
of a needle, and it is only with a very good 
microscope that they can be seen Many of 
them make their piesence — not felt — but 
smelt Whenever you smell sour milk or 
putrid meat, it is the work of bacteria, 
and as you probably know, a small number 
of kinds cause diseases However, those 
that dwell m the soil, with few exceptions, 
are harmless, and perform a good work foi 
the rest of creation, for while they are feeding 
on waste matter, they are at the same time 
making it possible for plants to use what is 
left They are breaking down, or decompos- 
mg, waste substances Many of them can 
move about by wriggling 

Sewage farms. — You probably know that 
all the waste matter that goes down the 
drains m towns is called sewage, and that 
it is carried away to some place outside the 
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town, where it is allowed to spread out over 
a system of large gravel beds Here bacteria 
set to work to decompose the sewage, ]ust 
as soil bacteria deal with the small quantity 
of waste matter spread over a garden. In 
this way the sewage, which might cause 
infectious disease by breeding harmful 
bacteria, is made harmless and even used 
for the cultivation of plants, for the purified 
substance is led away by channels to fields 
where cabbages and other crops are grown 
All smell IS also taken away when the 
bacteria have completed their w'ork It is 
a great service which the sewage bacteria 
perform for mankind 

Animals which destroy waste matter. — 
Many animals feed on waste matter Perhaps 
the most noticeable are the various flies 
which lay their eggs and feed in rubbish 
heaps In uncivilised communities they 
may perform a service by reducing the 
amount of decaying substance, but unfor- 
tunately, they aio likely at the same time 
to pick up disease bacteua which they carry 
about on their feet and bodies, and as they 
do not confine their attention to rubbish, 
but will feast on our food if they can, they 
are a great source of danger It is, therefoie, 
very important that nothing shall be left 
for them to breed m or feed on, and that all 
food shall be kept covered No 4 shows 
the foot of a house fly, which is both hairy 
and sticky Rats are also a public danger 
for a similar reason They feed amongst 
rubbish heaps, and travel far and wide 
carrying disease germs which may cause 
serious epidemics 

No. S shows a burymg-beotle When one 
of these beetles finds the body of a small 
animal such as a field mouse, it digs away 
the soil from under it, so that it sinks into 
the ground When it is completely hidden the 
beetle lays its eggs m the carcase, where 
they hatch and the grubs feed Another 
beetle, the scarab, will collect sheep’s dung, 
make a ball of it, dig away the soil under 
it to Imry it and then getting inside the ball, 
feast on tiie dung, or it will prepare a pear- 


shaped mass, bury it in the same way, and 
lay an egg in the narrow end The grub then 
feeds inside the mass 

Animals which fed on dead flesh may be 
regarded as useful in hot countries, unless 
there is danger of their spreadmg disease 
Vultures, jackals and hyenas, though repul- 
sive creatures, clear away a great deal of 
decaying flesh which would quickly become 
very unpleasant Vultuies hover near dying 
animals, and jackals dance attendance on 
larger animals such as lions to seize anything 
they may leave after a kill. 

We call all these animals scavengers. 

Waste matter in plants. — Plants do not 
get nd of rubbish in the same way as animals 
In the first place, they are much less enei- 
getic, therefore much less waste results, 
and there is none from undigested food 
since they do not digest food In the second 
place, it IS not so necessary to get rid of 
waste as they do not move about Animals 
would become too bulky to move if they 
had to carry waste matter about with 
them 

Yet plants might be poisoned by waste 
matter if it remained in the sap, so they 
dispose of it in various ways. Some of it 
may be stored m the leaves, which are 
shed m the autumn Sometmies it is m the 
form of bitter substances which prevent 
animals from eating leaves and stems In 
the case of trees it is usually stored m the 
oldest part of the wood, at the centre of 
the trunk and branches Waste substance 
blocks the wood and make it hard and dark 
in colour, as shown in the oak m No 9 of 
the Plate It is also stored in the bark which 
is used for tanning leather 

Conclusion. — 

(i) In nature nothing is wasted Animal 
and plant remains are used again as 
food 

{2) Moulds and other fungi and bacteria, 
break down these remains until at last green 
plants can use them 



PICTURE SUMMARY 


\ 

, ^ 



1 




PLANTS WHICH DESTROY RUBBISH 

1. Pm mould which will grow 
on bread, etc. 

2. Mushroom. Grows on 
manure. 

3. Various forms of bacteria 
Some live in soil preparing 
food for green plants. 

ANIMALS WHICH DESTROY RUBBISH 

4. House fly. Hairy foot of 
fly (enlarged). 

5. Rat, found in all countries 

6. Vulture, tropical bird 
scavenger 

7. Hyena, tropical mammal 
scavenger. 

8. Burying - beetle, which 
buries small dead animals. 


HOW PLANTS DEAL WITH THEIR 
WASTE MATTER 

K Trunk of oak cut through 
to show heart wood, (dark 
central part). 







Plate V 
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(3) Man uses the help of bacteria in dis- 
posing of sewage. 

(4) Animal scavengers are useful m devour- 
ing rubbish which w'ould decay, but may 
cause harm by spreading disease bacteria. 


It is best to destroy things by burning or 
by means of sewage farms, and to keep 
down flies, rats and other scavengers or 
carrion feeders as much as possible. 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. Practical work. — 

I CULTIVATION OF MOULDS —See 
how many different moulds can be grown, 
or found growing If a piece of bread is 
soaked and kept under a tumbler in a warm 
place, with a little water in the dish, it is 
usual to obtain a succession of moulds 
Cut lemon, tomato, a little manure from a 
heap, will also produce good results Warmth 
and a close atmosphere are needed. 

ir. TESTING FOR BACTERIA— A 
variety of protein substances may be placed 
in a warm place in test-tubes, to illustrate 
the activity of bacteria in causing decay or 
putrefaction. The smell proclaims their 
presence though they cannot be seen. A 
little milk and broth will illustrate the point 
Some bacteria liquefy gelatine. This can 
be illustrated by making a ]elly of the sub- 
stances used. 

2 . Exercises. — 

(i) W'hy is it necessary for animals to get 
rid of waste matter? 


(2) What is mould? 

(3) How can you detect the presence of 
mould? 

{4) What IS the name given to the group 
of plants to which moulds, mushrooms and 
toadstools belong? 

{5) What are bacteria ? 

(6) In what way are bacteria and moulds 
useful to ordinary green plants? 

_ (7) Why IS It important never to leave 
food uncovered? 

(8) What IS a sewage farm? 

(9) What happens to waste matter at a 
sewage farm? 

(10) How IS the burying beetle a useful 
little creature? 

(11) How IS a jackal a useful animal? 

(12) What IS a scavenger? 

(13) Make a list of animal and bird 
scavengers 

(14) Why have plants less waste matter 
than animals? 

(15) How do plants get rid of waste 
matter? 


VI, HOW GREEN PLANTS OBTAIN A 

LIVING 


Introduolion.— We know that green plants 
breathe and take in food and water through 
the leaves and roots, and particularly 
through the pores or stomata and root- 
hairs. But it must not therefore be imagined 
that these parts work by themselves 01 


that they are more important than the rest 
of the plant. 

Activity of the whole plant, — The whole 
plant works as one being, all paits takmg 
their share together In No i, Plate VI. 
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IS shown an oak tree, the roots of which are 
widely spread hoth to anchor it firmly and 
to reach a large supply of water. The root- 
hairs take m water, the veins in the roots, 
trunk and branches suck it up till it reaches 
the veins m the leaves, then it spreads 
through the leaves and passes out of the 
stomata as water vapour. In this way a 
current of water is constantly kept flowmg. 

The branches and the leaf stalks spread 
out the leaves so that they are exposed to 
sun and air and can carry out their work. 
No 2 represents a spray of sycamore leaves, 
showing that they do not overlap but each 
receives full sunshine. This is called a leaf 
mosaic. 

It is important for most plants to have 
as many leaves as they can support, so as 
to get as much sunshme, carbon dioxide 
and oxygen as possible 

Root systems. — ^There are two chief arrange- 
ments of roots. There may be one long mam 
root, with small side roots or lateral roots 
growing from it The mam root is called a 
tap root No 3 shows the tap root of the 
dandelion, reaching deep mto the soil. The 
second type is shown m No the straw- 
berry. Fine roots grow from the base of the 
stem, usually not going very deep, but 
spreading out just below the surface These 
are called fibrous roots You will find them 
m plants which send out runners and form 
new plants from buds, for mstance violets 
and grasses. 

The influence of soils. — In considering 
how plants obtain their living we must not 
overlook the importance of the soil. Some 
plants like a damp soil, others a rather dry 
soil; some like it to be rich in manure, 
others prefer a poorer quality Roses, for 
instance, like a rich soil and a good deal of 
water, nasturtiums prefer rather poor soil 
and not very much water Some plants cannot 
bear lime or chalk in the soil and are said to be 
lime shy. Rhododendrons and the sweet chest- 
nut, shown in No 5, are lime shy, while the 
deadly nightshade lives on chalky soil only 

K — ^VOL. VII 


Sun and shade.— Although all green plants 
must have a certain amount of sunshme, 
by no means all of them like the full glare 
of the sun. Some of them take shelter in 
woods, under the trees, or in ditches where 
the bank and hedge give them shade. 
Usually these plants have large, thin leaves 
which would quickly dry up if exposed to 
hot, dry air Others, on the other hand, 
hke an exposed, sunny position No. 7 
shows the common heather or ling, which 
grows on open moorlands. Its leaves are very 
small, and curled so that the under surface, 
which contams most of the stomata, is pro- 
tected to prevent loss of water 

Water supply. — The amount of water 
which plants receive must naturally affect 
their hvelihood. We know how quickly 
fields and gardens show the effect of too 
httle water Plants which get plenty of ram, 
or grow where they receive much water 
from the surrounding drainage of hillsides, 
are luxuriant, while the same kind in dry 
situations will be stunted and poor The 
vegetation of large stretches of country may 
depend upon the amount of ram which falls 
When there is good soil, and plentiful rain- 
fall, there wiU be forests, but with good soil 
and just a little less ram, there will be grass- 
land, that is, prairie or steppe You can 
see this from the ramfaU and vegetation 
maps m your geography books 

Competition between plants. — We know 
that people struggle and compete for the 
things they want. To a certain extent it 
can be said that plants do the same. You 
plant your garden with choice plants and 
weeds immediately begin to grow there too 
They send their roots in between the garden 
plants, and take their food and water, and 
they push and crowd out your little seedlings 
and interfere with their air supply. The 
same sort of thmg is happening everywhere. 
Some plants are rosette shaped, and press 
their leaves against the soil so that no 
others can grow under them Dandelions, 
daisies and plantams are good examples of 
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tins But plants -ffitti runners and long, 
narrow leaves like the grasses, can woim 
their way between other plants and so gam 
a foothold just as successfully, 

In some cases, closely related plants fight 
for the same situation A well-known 
example is the pretty pale yellow oxlip, a 
first cousm of the primrose, which in north 
Essex has driven out the primrose completely 
from some of the woodland glades 

Co-operation. — ^Now, human beings have 
discovered that it is not always necessary 
to fight for a living and to look on everyone 
else as an enemy, but that "give and take" 
IS possible, or co-operalion, which means 
working together to help one another. You 
would hardly expect plants to have found 
this out, yet it does seem to happen that 
instead of struggling for existence, some 
plants work together. No 9 shows a cuttmg 
through the soil in a bluebell wood, where 
bracken and soft grass also grow. You will 
notice that the roots of the three kinds of 
plants are at different levels, and so they 
can all live on one piece of soil, yet take 
their water and food supply without inter- 
fering with one another In a similar way, 
the plants of a hedge bear their leaves and 
flowers at different heights, while the 
different times of flowering probably help 
to make it possible for moie of them to 
receive the attention of insects and so bear 
fruit 

Plants and animals.— This brings us to 
consider the important part played by animals 
m the lives of plants, for we should have a 
very one-sided view of how a plant obtains 
a living if we ignored tins We have already 
noted that the remains and waste matter 
of animals, including the gas they breathe 
out, provide plants with food In certain 


other ways plants depend on animals Per- 
haps the most important is the relation 
between flowers and insects Flowers must 
have winged insects— especially bees and 
butterflies — to carry pollen from one to 
another Without the winged msects we 
should have practically none of the edible 
fruits and very few vegetables, and the kind 
of plants on the earth would be very different, 
for flowermg plants and insects have come 
into existence side by side, each depending 
on the other We should also notice that 
many animals, especially birds, assist in 
the dispersal of seeds 

Some plants are protected against being 
eaten by animals by having thorns and 
pnckles, or poisonous or distasteful leaves 
which the animals learn to avoid It is 
advisable never to eat leaves of plants 
belonging to the parsley and buttercup 
families, for instance, unless you are quite 
sure they are harmless, for many are 
poisonous, including the buttercups them- 
selves 

Conclusion. —The important points to 
remember from this chapter are ' 

(1) That the whole of a plant is active 
in carrymg on the work by which it lives 

(2) There are two mam types of roots, 
tap roots; eg, dandelion, and fibrous roots, 
e g , grasses, seeking water deep down and 
near the surface, respectively 

(3) The nature of the soil, and the amount 
of water supply, are important influences 
in the life of a plant 

(4) Both competition and co-operation 
take place amongst plants 

(5) Animals help plants, especially in 
pollination and seed dispersal 

(6) Some plants are provided with 
protection against animals which would 
eat them 





PICTURE SUMMARY 


ACTIVITY OF WHOLE PLANT 

1. Oak tree, showing spread- 
mg branches and roots 

2. Leaf mosaic of sycamore. 
(No leaves overlap.) 

ROOT SYSTEMS 

3. Tap root of dandelion pcrc- 
trates deeply. 


4. Shallow fibrous roots of 
strawberry. 

INFLUENCE OF SOILS 


5. Sweet chestnut is lime shy. q 

6 . Deadly nightshade likes 

chalky soil. ^ 

SUN AND SHADE ^ | 

7. Heather has small, rolled 

leaves. ^ ' 

'. .. 

COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION \ 

8 . Oxlip and primrose are 7 
cousins and competitors 

9. Bluebell, bracken and soft 
grass grow together. 
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TEACHING NOTES 


1. Practical work. — 

1. ACTIVITY OF THE WHOLE 
PLANT, — Revise from actual specimens 
the parts of a plant, connecting them with 
its activities, making sketches and labelling 
them to explain how they are used. 

II Try to collect plants illustrating the 
diffeient types of growth considered in this 
chapter 

III. Let the children each take up one point 
in the chapter, and see what material they can 
find in their own neighbourhood to illustrate 
it, working up a careful independent study, 

2 . Exercises. — 

(1) How is a current of water kept flowing 
m a tree? 

(2) What is a leaf mosaic} 

(3) Why IS it important for a green plant 
to have many leaves? 

(4) What do you understand by the term 
tap root} 

(5) What do you understand by the term 
fibrous root} 


(6) Draw a picture of a dandelion root 
and a strawberry root, markmg clearly the 
difference between them. 

{7) What sort of soil does each of the 
foUowing plants like best: roses, nastur- 
tiums, sweet chestnuts, deadly nightshade? 

(8) Why must plants with large thin 
leaves grow in the shade? 

(9) Of what use to the heather plant is a 
small, curled leaf? 

(10) How can you account for the fact 
that some regions are densely forested, while 
others are not? 

(ri) How does the daisy prevent weeds 
from growmg close to it? 

(12) What does co-operation mean? 

(13) What is the valne of hedge plants 
bearmg their leaves and flowers at different 
heights? 

(14) Draw a picture to show why it is 
possible for bluebells, bracken and soft grass 
to grow all together 

(15) Of what use to some plants are 
prickles? 


VII. THE SEARCH FOR FOOD BY ANIMALS 


PART I. CARNIVORES AND 
INSECTIVORES 

Introduction. — ^The search for food takes 
up a great part of the time of wild animals. 
Animals fall into three main groups with 
regard to food Those which feed on plants 
are called herbivores, those which feed on 
animals we call carnivores, from two Latin 
words meaning "flesh devourer," while 
the animals which eat mainly insects are 
called insectivores. 

Carnivores 

I. Weapons and tools — Most flesh eaters 
are provided with some sort of weapon for 


catching their prey, and some sort of tool 
for eatmg it No. i in the Plate shows the 
weapons of a cat — its sharp claws. As the 
cat springs, the claws protrude and are 
forced into the flesh of its victim. Lions and 
tigers kill by tearmg and maulmg the flesh, 
using both teeth and claws. The cheek teeth 
or molars of all carnivores are provided with 
several sharp prongs or cusps, while the eye 
teeth or canme teeth at the front are large 
and sharply pointed They serve as knives and 
forks With which the food is torn to shreds 
No. 2 shows the canme teeth and molar 
teeth of a dog They are both weapons and 
tools, for a dog catches its prey with its 
strong jaws. Wolves and jackals also do this. 
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Carnivorous birds have a similar provision 
for catchmg their prey m the strong, curved 
beak and claws In No 3 the beak and foot 
of a hawk are shown. As the hawk pounces 
from a great height, its claws grasp its victim, 
and it then kids with one blow of its dagger- 
hke beak 

Cats keep their weapons sharp and always 
ready for use. You must have seen a cat 
sharpenmg its claws agamst a tree Sheaths 
protect the claws when not in use You can 
see a claw and its sheath m No i. 

Yet another animal with similar weapons 
to the cat, dog and bird of prey is the 
crocodile Here again the powerful jaws, 
capable of closing in a grip which can snap 
off a limb, are furnished with strong, cusped 
teeth. In this case the tail also is a powerful 
weapon No 4 shows the formidable jaws 
and teeth of a crocodile 

There is a similarity, too, between the 
beaks of birds of prey and the great claws 
of crabs. No 5 shows the pmcers of a hermit 
crab. When these close on a victim it is 
very difficult to loosen the grip. 

Notice that in all cases it is not merely the 
weapon itself that is important, but the 
powerful muscles which work it, giving 
strength to a blow, and force to a grip These 
muscles in turn must be firmly attached to the 
bones of the jaws and skull, or in the case of 
the crabs, to the homy plates which encase the 
body, for without a firm attachment to work 
from, teeth and claws would be powerless 

This fixed place is called a fulcrum The 
same principle is seen here as in a pair of 
tongs or nutcrackers The free end grips, 
but the pressure or force is applied between 
it and the fixed end, and to apply this force, 
energy is used So we see yet another tj^e 
of movement and another use for energy 

2 Form and food . — The whole shape and 
structure of an animal may be important 
in helping it to obtam food. We realise the 
need for swiftness in catchmg a victim A 
small head, long slim body, and slender 
legs, enable an animal to run fast, pounce 
quickly, climb noiselessly, and so catch its 
prey unawares. In No 6, which shows a 


leopard climbing a tree, these features can 
be seen. 

3. Senses — It is also important that the 
carnivorous animal shall have very keen 
sight, smell and hearing Probably most 
animals depend chiefly on their sense of smell 
to locate their victmis in the first place, and it 
IS only when they arrive at close quarters that 
hearing and then sight come into play, but all 
are important Birds of prey, however, seem 
to depend chiefly on their acute sight. 

4. Habits and food — All the cat tribe show 
cunning and patience when hunting, know 
how to take cover and lurk out of sight, and 
keep very quiet. The leopard m No 6 has 
all these qualities. The dog tribe (with the 
exception of the fox and jackal) hunt more 
m the open, rely upon speed to run down 
their victims, and have the curious habit of 
combining and hunting in packs Amongst 
wolves there is a recognised leader, and the 
pack, directed by him, will surround their 
prey and cut off all way of escape Amongst 
the dog tribe high intelligence is shown m 
their hunting, and this has been used by 
man m training them either to hunt for his 
ends, or to guard his flocks The sheep dog 
shows wolf tactics m drivmg a flock of sheep, 
only his ferocity and desire to kill have been 
curbed by taming 

5 Lurking tactics . — A great many animals 
hide in ambush and wait for their victims, 
or stalk them stealthily till they are within 
reach The habit is not confined to the higher 
animals It is often seen amongst the 
creatures m ponds, where the tangle of water 
weeds affords plenty of cover No 7 shows one 
example, the larva of the great water beetle 
This larva hangs head downwards waiting for 
its prey, with its pmcerlike jaws wide open, 
ready to snap some unwary tadpole or worm. 

Insectivores. — ^The largest number of insect 
feeders is found amongst birds Many of 
those we welcome in our gardens do us a 
great service by feeding upon insect pests, 
including wireworms and leather jackets. 
Amongst mammals, the hedgehogs and 
shrews are useful 
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The insectivorous birds, like the blackbird, 
have sharp beaks like fine pincers, while the 
small mammals have needlelike teeth which 
act m the same way, picking up even the 
smallest insects. A hedgehog’s skull, to show 
these fine teeth, appears in No 8. 

Bloodsuckers.— lastly, we must ]ust refer 
to a special habit, that of feeding upon the 
blood or juice of animals. Ferrets bite a 
small hole in a vein in the neck of a rahbit , 
vampires — large tropical bats — will attack 
men and even kiU horses by piercing a vein 
with their teeth and sucking their blood 
The largest number of bloodsuckers, however, 
are found amongst insects. The beetle larva 
shown in No 7 is one of them, and there are 
many blood-sucking flies and gnats, some 
of which may carry disease germs to men and 
horses and cattle in this way. A certain 
mosquito carries the tropical disease malaria 


No 9 shows the " bag of tricks ” of a mosquito, 
which consists of a dehcate tube and several 
needlelike drills and saws. 

Conclusion. — 

(1) Preying animals include' 

(а) Carnivores proper e g , cat, tiger, dog, 
wolf. 

(б) Insectivores, e g , hedgehog, shiew and 
many birds such as the blackbird, tits, robin. 

(c) Blood suckers, eg., ferret, vampire 
bat and many insects such as stable flies and 
mosquitoes These may carry disease germs 
A tropical mosquito carries malaria 

(2) The habits of animals may help them 
to catch food, e.g , lurking and hunting m 
packs. 

(3) Shape, structure and senses all assist 
in this; e g , the long slim body of a cat, the 
keen sense of smell of a dog, and the keen 
sight of a hawk 


TEACHING NOTES 


1 . Practical work.— 

I SCRAP-BOOKS AND CUTTINGS — 
The subject matter of this chapter might 
be amplified by encouraging the children to 
look out for newspaper cuttings and pictures 
having a beanng upon it A scrap-book might 
be made in connection with the whole course 

II. OBSERVATION AND DRAWING — 
Let each child choose any one animal which 
is readily to be observed, such as some 
insect, bird, or domestic animal, and find 
out all he can about the method of feeding 
—the food, how it is obtained, what tools the 
animal uses, what tactics Notes and draw- 
ings from actual observation should be made. 

2. Exercises.— 

(1) What are herhtvores ? 

(2) What are carnivores ? 

(3) What are insectivores ? 

(4) Of what use are sharp claws to the cat 
family 5 


(5) What sort of teeth have cainivores, 
and of what use are they. 

(6) How does a hawk kill its prey? 

(7) WTiat weapons has a crocodile for 
kilhng its prey? 

(8) What is a fulcrum ? 

(9) Why IS the fulcrum very important? 

(10) How does the shape of an animal help 
it to catch its food? 

(11) On what other qualities does a 
carnivorous animal depend when hunting 
for food? 

(12) Name two insectivorous animals 

(13) Wliat sort of beak has an insecti- 
vorous bird? 

(14) Make a list of animals and insects 
that suck the blood of other creatures. 

(15) Make a list of all the birds you can 
think of which feed upon insects and small 
hvmg creatures 

(16) Write a short essay on "How carni- 
vorous animals catch and kill their prey ” 



PICTURE SUMMARY 



1 



2 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 


6 


WEAPONS AND TOOLS 

Cat’s paw Claw and 
sheath (enlarged). 

Dog’s head. Note strong 
canine and molar teeth. 

Hawk’s beak and foot for 
killing and tearing food. 

Head of crocodile. Note 
strong teeth. 

Hermit crab. Note power- 
ful claws. 

FORM AND HABITS IN RELATION 
TO FOOD 

Leopard. Note slender 
agile form. 





8 



Water beetle larva lurk- 
ing with open jaws. 


INSECTIVORES 


Hedgehog and skull show- 
ing small needlelike teeth. 


BLOOD SUCKERS 


Mouth-parts of mosquito 
showing feeding tube and 
drills. 




Plate VTI 
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VIII. THE SEARCH FOR FOOD BY ANIMALS 


PART 2. HERBIVORES AND 
OMNIVORA 

Introduction.— Just as carnivorous animals 
can be found amongst both vertebrates 
(that IS, animals possessing an internal 
skeleton) and invertebrates (that is, animals 
with no internal skeleton), so can herbivores, 
or plant feeders. The invertebrates are repre- 
sented by snails and slugs, limpets which 
feed on seaweeds, the various msect pests 
of our crops such as leather jackets, cock- 
chafers, and wireworms; and some of the 
pond dwellers, including the silver water 
beetle, which feeds on water weeds. 

Herbivores.— 

1. Rodents . — Amongst the vertebrates, 
some herbivorous forms feed on soft green 
food, while others nibble and gnaw wood, 
seeds, nuts and other hard food A large 
group of animals feed chiefly on such hard 
foods. This group is called the rodents, a 
word meaning “gnawing" Squirrels, rats 
and mice belong to this group, and so do 
rabbits and hares, which however prefer 
succulent, tender green plants They all 
have at the front of the mouth level teeth 
bevelled like a chisel edge, and they are 
used like chisels for gouging out hard 
substances such as bark and wood A gap 
separates the front teeth from the ridged 
molars, used for chewmg and grinding the 
food which has been nibbled away No i 
m Plate VIII shows a squirrel, which nibbles 
nuts, hips and haws, pine kernels and such 
food for preference. 

2. Grazing animals . — ^Many herbivorous 
animals feed on grass, and spend the greater 
part of their lives, in the wild state, wandermg 
about in search of pasture, and stopping to 
feed wherever they find it Their teeth are 
similar to the rodents', that is, the front teeth 
are level for biting, the molars ridged for 


chewmg, and a gap between the two kinds 
IS convenient for holding a bunch of grass 
The horse’s skull in No. 2 brings out these 
points 

The giraffe, shown in No 3, feeds largely 
on the leaves of trees, reaching up to the 
branches and tearing them down Its long 
neck and legs are particularly suitable for 
this habit 

3 Form and habits of grazing animals . — 
We noticed amongst carnivorous animals 
that the whole form of the body, as well as 
the habits of life, helped them m their 
particular way of feeding The same thmg 
is true of grazing animals It is important 
that they shall be able to cover great distances 
in search of food, and the slender rigid legs of 
deer, horses and cattle, can carry them 
swiftly over the ground for many miles 
They are particularly suited to grassy 
plains 

Many of these animals would be almost 
helpless alone against beasts of prey, for 
although they can kick hard and some of 
them can use their horns, they have no 
means of defence against an animal such as 
a tiger attacking from the flank and springing 
upon them. But a herd of animals can 
piotect one another They are on guard all 
the time they are feeding or roving, and a 
whole held rushing and tramplmg togethei 
can be very formidable, especially if, like the 
cattle, they are also homed So the habit of 
the herd is of great importance to their 
safety The young of these animals are 
already well advanced when they are bom, 
and soon able to run beside their mothers as 
the herd moves from place to place. No 4 
shows grazing deer, with their long legs for 
swiftness shown in detail m No 5 In this 
case, only the males have horns, and fleetness 
of foot IS the only defence against enemies. 
Deer, sheep and cattle have only two toes; 
horses, only one The other toes have 
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disappeared, making the foot more rigid 
for bounding along. 

4 Birds . — There are many birds which 
feed on gram, seeds and nuts We have 
noticed that the beaks of birds of prey form 
weapons; m the grain-feeding birds they 
form strong tools like nut-crackers They 
are usually broad at the base, and not very 
long, m contrast to the slender pincers of 
Ihe insect-feedmg birds like the robm. 
No 6 shows a typical beak, that of the 
chaffinch. 

Many birds which are chiefly insectivorous, 
or feed upon soft animal food such as worms 
and slugs, wiU also include soft fruit in their 
diet Blackbirds, thrushes and starlings all 
do this Other birds will feed upon wheat, 
young peas, and other vegetables The 
pigeons are the worst of these marauders 
Indeed, there is hardly a good word to be 
said for them, for though they prob- 
ably eat a good many seeds of weeds, 
they counterbalance this by their mis- 
deeds 

5 Insects which feed on plants — Amongst 
the insects which feed on plants, some feed 
on the juices, some on the leaves and young 
shoots, some on the roots, while some can 
even bore their way through wood, eatmg 
it as they go The caterpillar of the goat 
moth does this, living and feedmg mside 
willow trees. The woodworm and death- 
watch beetle feed on dead wood 

There are so many insects that feed on 
plants that it is possible only to deal with 
two examples No. 8 shows the frog hopper, 
or frothing hopper, familiar to everyone m 
"cuckoo spit" This msect feeds on plant 
]uices It is easy to remove one of these 
insects with a small twig and examine it, 
when it will be seen that on the underside 
of the head there is a triangular piercing 
tube, endmg in a sharp point. By means of 
this tube a hole can be made in a ]uicy 
stem or bud, and the sap can be sucked. 
All plant bugs feed in this way 

No. 9 shows the very common caterpillar 
of the cabbage white butterfly, which 
feeds on the leaves, not only of cabbages. 
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but of many plants of the same family, and 
on nasturtium leaves The jaws are also 
shown, greatly enlarged, from w'hich it will 
be seen that they are really a pair of small, 
sharp blades, or knives. They work very 
rapidly, producmg a clean cut It is inter- 
esting to watch the businesslike way in 
which a caterpillar cuts away a segment of 
leaf, and the speed with which it is done 
Most insects which feed on the solid parts 
of a plant have jaws like this. 

Omnivorous animals. — Although we have 
spoken as though all animals were either 
carnivorous or herbivoious, they do not all 
fit so neatly into a scheme, for many prefer 
a mixed diet. These we call omnivorous, 
meanmg they wiU eat anything at all We 
ourselves are typical of this class, with a wide 
range of food Civilised man eats fish, flesh 
and fowl, fruit and vegetables, and to this 
he adds many sheU-fish and special dainties 
according to the tastes and customs of his 
country. But amongst primitive peoples 
the range is much wider, and includes 
msects and animals we would not touch, such 
as rats and locusts The rat, a rodent, is 
one of the least particular animals as regards 
food It will eat almost any refuse from 
rubbish heaps, and will even gnaw through 
iron and lead pipes Amongst garbage 
feeders, the gulls must certamly be counted, 
for they can frequently be seen searching 
refuse dumps for food Frogs begm life as 
vegetarians, for the tadpoles feed on water 
weeds, but quite soon they begin to add 
small animals to their diet, and when they 
become frogs, their food is entirely animal 
Earthworms have a mixed diet of decaymg 
and fresh plants together with eggs and 
small grubs which they devour with the soil 
they swallow 

Conclusion. — ^The chief points to remember 
about herbivorous animals are 

(1) The mammals fall into two main groups, 
the rodents which can gnaw hard food, wood, 
bark and nuts, and the grazing animals 

(2) The rodents have chisel-like front 
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teetli and ndged molars Those of grazing 
animals are rather similar, and quite different 
from tlie teeth of carnivores 

(3) Grazing animals frequently roam in 
herds, which give some protection agamst 
beasts of prey 


(4) Many birds feed on seeds, some on 
fruit Those which crack seeds have strong, 
short beaks. 

(5) Theie are insects which feed on plant 
juices, and others which feed on the solid 
parts 


TEACHING NOTES 


1, Practical work. — 

I MICE — It would be appropriate to 
accompany this chapter by a study of mice, 
kept and watched in the classroom, and a 
study of the life histones of moths and 
butterflies. 

It is best to keep white mice in a small 
glass and zme tank, which can be com- 
pletely washed every day, when there need 
be no smell A wooden framework is not 
desirable The mice can have a run on a 
table while their home is cleaned, while 
a ladder, trapeze or other device m the tank 
helps to give them exercise and variety 
Corn, or specially mixed seed, dry bread and 
water should be provided, If breeding takes 
place, the buck must be removed and the 
doe given materials for a nest— -hay, cotton- 
wool — and allowed to remain secluded and 
undisturbed till the young are well grown 
As the cage cannot he cleaned, it is best to 
remove it to a store room or shed where 
the smell does not matter. 

II BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS —Eggs 
or larvae ol many species can be obtamed 
from dealers at a reasonable cost, though a 
careful search wiU usually provide plenty of 
interesting material Care must be taken 
to provide the proper food plants Puss 
moth caterpillars, with their strange "fright- 
ful” appearance, are interesting, so are 
swallow-tailed and other “stick” cater- 
pillars .Amongst those to be readily found 
arc the caterjullars of the cabbage white 
butterfly, tlie undcrwing moth and peacock 
butterflies on elm and other trees, small 


tortoiseshell on nettle ; lackey moth and mag- 
pie moth on frnit trees and bushes respective- 
ly . tiger moth and drinker moth amongst long 
grass, docks and coarse herbage, swallow- 
tailed on ivy, elder and several other trees 
It IS necessary to keep the food plant fresh 
in water Either the jar should be covered 
with fine net, or placed under a shelf in the 
cage, the stalks passing through a small 
hole into the compartment containing the 
caterpillars, so that they cannot diown 
themselves m the water. 

In addition to watching the feeding habits 
and movements of the caterpillars, their 
curious method of growth at the periodic 
shedding of the skin can be seen, and with 
luck, the final pupation and emergence of 
the adult insect It is necessary to find out 
in each case what conditions are essential 
for pupation, for some caterpillars bury 
tbemselves in soil, others find a cievice in 
bark or amongst stones, or hide amongst 
the stems and leaves or amongst fallen 
leaves of the food plant. Some provision 
must be made to simulate natural conditions 
Many moth caterpillars enclose themselves 
in a silken cocoon before pupating, whereas 
butterfly pupae have at most a loop or 
girdle, or a thin bed of silk strands The 
kinds mentioned above pupate as follows 
Callage wlntet,, large and small, pointed 
greenish pupa or chrysalis with scattered 
spots, find a crevice or wall, and attach 
themselves by a girdle near the “tail ” 
Tortoti> 6 shells, large and small, gregarious 
caterpillars, wander away to pupate , pointed 
pupa suspended 
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RODENTS AND GRAZING ANIMALS 
I, Squirrel — a rodent. 

Skull of horse, showing 
level teeth and gap be- 
tween front and molar 
teeth. 

Giraffe. Tears branches of 
trees for food. 

Herd of grazing deer. 

Leg of deer, showing 
slender shape for speed. 

SEED-EATING BIRDS 

Head of chaffinch, showing 
blunt, strong beak. 

Wood pigeon — farmer’s 
pest. 

INSECTS WHICH FEED ON PLANTS 

8. Frog hopper. Note en- 
larged piercing tube for 
sucking sap. 

Cabbage white caterpillar. 
Note enlarged knifelike 
jaws 0). 
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Peacock butterfly , gregarious caterpillars; 
brown and greenish-yellow pupa suspended 
from a twig 

Red underwing moth, pupa with bluish 
bloom, in slight cocoon between leaves or bark 

Lackey moth, gregarious caterpillars in 
common web or tent; dark barrel-shaped 
pupa in loosely-formed cocoon. 

Magpie moth, glossy black pupa banded 
with orange, slightly attached by a few 
threads at hind end. No cocoon Twigs 

Tiger moth, glossy black pupa surrounded 
by greyish web incorporating long hairs shed 
from body Loosely attached to some support 

Drmker moth, compact cocoon encloses 
glossy brown pupa. Some of the larvae 
hibernate amongst soil and herbage. 

Swallow-tailed moth, elongated cocoon 
suspended from a twig 

2. Experiments. — 

I Different plants may be placed with 
the caterpillars to see whether they have any 
range of choice, or confine themselves to one 
food plant only, 

II. It IS important to find by experiment 
the exact conditions required by each kind of 
caterpillar. If immature caterpillars appear 
torpid and listless, do not eat with enjoy- 
ment, and do not grow, something is wrong. 
Frequently the atmosphere is not kept moist 
enough If the food plants are fresh they 
give off water vapour which makes a damp, 
cool atmosphere, but in addition spraying 
with a fine spray may be necessary Avoid 


too strong light, which is unnatural There 
must be adequate through ventilation, to pre- 
vent the attack of moulds, This is best at the 
lower part of the cage, and may be provided 
by means of panels of perforated zinc The 
cage should also be able to be easily cleaned, 

3. Exercises. — 

(1) What are vertebrates ? 

(2) What are invertebrates ? 

(3) Make a list of vertebrates 

(4) Make a list of invertebrates 

(5) What IS a rodent ^ 

(6) What kind of teeth has a rodent, and 
of what use are they? 

(7) Make a list of rodents 

(8) How IS a giraffe well fitted for obtaining 
and eating its food? 

(9) Why is the habit of livmg in herds 
of great miportance to the animals that do so? 

(10) Of what use are slender rigid legs to 
grazmg animals? 

(11) In what way are pigeons a pest to 
gardeners? 

(12) From what different parts of a plant 
can insects obtain food? 

(13) How does the frog hopper obtam its 
food from a plant? 

(14) How does a caterpillar obtain its 
food from a plant? 

(15) What is an omnivorous animal? 

(16) Make a list of omnivorous animals, 
saymg what foods they eat 

(17) Name some insects which feed on 
wood 


IX. HOW SOME LOWER ANIMALS LIVE 


PART I, SEDENTARY ANIMALS 

Introduction. — In considering how animals 
obtain a living we have dealt chiefly with 
the higher animals, or vertebrates, but the 
invertebrates or lower orders have just the 
same needs, and have many interesting ways 
of meeting them. 


Mouth and stomach animals.— Most of the 
lowest animals live m the sea, and some of 
them consist almost entirely of a mouth and 
a stomach. They may move about freely 
to find their food, as do jelly-fish, or they 
may become attached to a rock, as do the 
sea anemones and corals, and remain in one 
place, waiting for food to be brought to the 
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door We call these sedentary, which means 
sitting. No I in Plate IX shows the beadlet 
anemone found on our rocky shores. When 
uncovered by the tide these look like dingy 
blobs of jelly, but when the sea has covered 
them they expand and glow bright crimson 
or olive green, with blue spots like beads 
They also unfold rows of short fingerhke 
feelers or tentacles, in the middle of which 
lies the mouth. Both sea anemones and 
their jelly-fish cousins catch their prey with 
their tentacles, and push it into the mouth, 
which sucks it into the stomach. They arc 
helped by hundreds of tiny darts which are 
enclosed in mmute bubble-hke cases all over 
the tentacles. These bubbles break as soon 
as a tiny trigger is touched, and the thread- 
like darts, each with a drop of poison at 
its base, shoot out. As they find their tar- 
get, the poison enters the victim’s skm and 
it is paralysed. 

Eggs are formed on folds of skin inside 
the stomach, and swept out of the mouth 
They hatch and swim about for a time, so 
it is possible to colonise new places, then 
they settle down and grow hke their parents. 
Anemones can shuffle about over the rock 
and will often change their places, but they 
do not go far. 

Barnacles. — Yet another kind of sedentary 
animal is a cousm of the free-movmg shrimps 
and crabs, but has lost the use of its limbs 
after the larva has attached itself to a rock. 
This IS the barnacle, of which there are 
several kmds The best known is the acorn 
barnacle, seen encrusting rocks, breakwaters, 
and shells A larger form is the stalked goose 
barnacle, which attaches itself to wooden 
ships and piles The armour plates have 
foraied a sort of tent in the acorn barnacle, 
enclosmg the whole body, while m the 
goose barnacle they have formed a five- 
piece shell The legs arc thin, and serve 
as a net or scoop to catch food. They are 
branched and covered with stiff hairs, and 
open and close all together like a hand, to 
snatch what they want No. z shows these 
barnacles 


Tube dwellers. — Many sedentary animals 
have taken to living in tubes, especially 
if their home is in the sand or mud of beaches 
or estuaries left uncovered at low tide. In 
this way they are protected from dry air 
and from their enemies, such as sea-gulls, 
at low tide, and when under water they will 
not be washed away, or seen by their enemies 
m the water, such as starfish, crabs and 
fish 

I. Shell dwellers . — Most of the so-called 
"shellfish” are sedentary, and some, like 
the cockle, are tube dwellers At low water 
their presence is often betrayed by sudden 
jets of water from hollows in the sand; 
cockles, razor-shells, and gapers all squirt 
out these little fountams. The foot is their 
spade, m some, for mstance the razor-shell 
or solen, it is very long, and in all extremely 
muscular and active. 

The piddock or pholas is actually able to 
bore into solid rock, the tip of its foot acting 
as a file The ship-worm, which may be a 
foot long, does great damage to wooden 
ships and posts by boring mto the wood 
Though it has a wormhke body it is really 
one of the shell dwellers, but its shell is a 
mere remnant stuck on one end These 
ammals are shown in Nos 3 to 7. 

They obtam their food from the water 
01 from the scum of decayuig matter which 
forms a thm film on the sand, and their 
oxygen for breathing from the water If 
they dweU mainly just below the surface, 
hke the cockle, very short tubes will suffice 
to draw water mto the shell and drive it 
out again, but if they make a deep burrow 
and hve at the bottom, much longer tubes 
are needed. In this case they are usually 
boimd together into one long hose-pipe, as 
m the razor-shell. The tubes are called 
stphons. 

2 Sea-worms — Many sea-worms also live 
in burrows in the sand hke the lug-worm, 
shown m Plate II. Sometimes they make 
tubes for themselves out of sand and mud 
cemented together, as does sabeUa, whose 
tubes can be found sticking out of watery 
sand at very low tide A domed bubble at 
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the top shows that the worm is at home. 
If yoa can watch them as the tide covers 
them again, you may see the worms rise to 
the top of the tubes and unfold their lovely 
plumed gills in fanlike tufts to take in a 
fresh supply of oxygen They are of pearly 
pink, white and red colours. The frail 
empty tubes are often strewn over the 
shore 

The common, small spirorbis makes wavy 
limestone tubes which you must have seen 
fixed horizontally on the shells of other 
creatures, such as whelks and limpets — 
which are also favourites with the barnacles 
Tlie advantage of this is that they are carried 
about. Their hosts are half-sedentary them- 
selves and can fix themselves very securely 
during storms or other dangers They are 
also found on seaweeds 

Sea squirts. — These curious animals are 
really allied to the vertebrates Their name 
indicates their habit of suddenly squirting 
out a jet of water if they are touched. 
Though they are quite common in rocky 
crevices and caves and even on the bare 
rock at low tide, only very observant people 
would notice them because they are so 
small On turning over large stones one 
often comes across pretty mosaic patterns — 
like the Eastern porcelain brooches some- 
times sold for a few pence. They may be 
yellow, orange, purple or mdigo, and the 
pattern is leally made up of tiny animals 
embedded in a smooth, firm jelly which 
makes it difficult to dislodge them Some- 


times larger, solitary ones are found, about 
I in, high, and then it can be seen that 
there is a mouth, leading into a U-shaped 
tube which opens again just below the 
mouth to eject unused food They feed on 
small creatures and pai tides brought by 
the currents, and spend their whole adult 
life in this way. But the curious thing is 
that, like the barnacles and sea anemones, 
they were not always like this, lor as babies 
they swim about freely and look like very 
small transparent tadpoles, with a large 
body and rigid tad It is this stage that 
relates them to all the higher animals or 
vertebiates 

By and by, the “tadpole” stands on its 
head on a rock, loses its tad, and changes 
gradually into the sedentary sea squirt 

Conclusion.— All sedentary animals must 
have their food and oxygen brought to them. 
Some, like the sea anemones, catch large 
animals which approach, but most feed on 
particles brought by the currents Some- 
times, as in the shell-fi.sh, the current flows 
right through the animal. Protection may 
be — 

[а) By weapons — the darts of sea 
anemones. 

(б) By a shell or tube— sabella 

(c) By burrowing into a tube — ^lug-worm, 
razor-shell 

(d) By a shmy covermg — the sea squirts 
With the exception of the shipworm and the 
piddock, all the animals mentioned can be 
readily found on our shores. 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. Practical work. — 

I. OBSERVATION. — By looking m a 
fishmonger’s shop it will usually be possible 
to see mussels, or scallops, or whelks with 
one or more acorn barnacles encrusting the 
shell Small spiral limestone cases of serpula, 
and other sea-worms can also be seen, both 
on tliese and otlier shells 


II. SHELL COLLECTING - Many chil- 
dren have collections of sea shells made 
dunng the holidays. These may be named, 
und a comparison made of their structuie, 
notmg that whether they have one or two 
valves, growth always begins at one point 
in each, called the nucleus or umbo, by the 
deposition of a thin layer of shell round it 



PICTURE SUMMARY 

MOUTH AND STOMACH ANIMALS 

1. ‘‘Beadlet’’ anemone 
common in rock pools. 
When uncovered by the 
tide these look like dingy 
blobs of jelly. 

BARNACLES 

2. Acorn barnacles with legs 
forming a fishing net (n). 
Goose barnacle, stalked. 

TUBE DWELLERS 

3. Razor-shell digs with long 
foot (f). Breathes and feeds 
through siphon (s). Sandy 
shores 

4. Gaper in burrow showing 
foot (f) and siphon (s). 
Muddy shores. 

5. Piddock bores into rock. 
Tip of foot forms file. 

6. Rock borings by piddock. 

7 Shipworm (really “shell- 
fish”). Note reduced shell 
(sh). 

8. Worm Sabella lives at low 

tide level in sand tube. 
Note plumed gills (p). 

SEA SQUIRTS 

9. Sea squirt. Note how 
water enters and leaves 
food canal. “Tadpole” 
and small portion of colony 
also shown. 


mouth 
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As growth is freer dunng the spring and 
early snmmer, a closer autumnal deposit 
makes a line which marks the end of each 
year’s growth Note, too, the smooth, some- 
times pearly lining of the sheU, and look 
out for irregular places which show where 
repairs to injury have been made. 

III. OUT OF DOORS.~A study of 
fresh water "shellfish” or molluscs, the 
garden snail, and the earthworm, would 
give the children some idea of the kind of 
creatures dealt with in tins chapter, unless, 
indeed, the school is at the seaside and the 
marine creatures can be studied alive. 

2. A marine aquarium. — If the teacher 
cares to take the trouble, a marine aquarium 
may be set up in which some of the sea 
creatures can be established for a time. 
Some sea anemones will flourish for years, 
while other animals will remam alive per- 
haps for a few days, sufficiently long at any 
rate to be watched as they feed and move 
The creatures must be transferred as 
speedily as possible to their new home, 
but many will travel quite safely, even by 
post, wrapped in seaweed (bladder-wrack 
IS best) in oilskin or greaseproof paper, 
placed in a water-tight tin At least two 
tanks must be prepared, one to receive the 
consignment when it arrives, and another 
to which the survivors can be transferred 
after a few days, for some weaklings almost 
mvariably die 

The bed. Sea sand must be thoroughly 
washed m fresh water, then m salt, and laid 
at the bottom of the tank to a depth of 
almost 2 m Rockwork, either artificial 
(from dealers) or of stones and shells also 
well washed, is necessary to give shelter 
and variety of surface for the inhabitants 
Sea water will be necessary, and the origmal 
level must be maintained by adding a little 
fresh water to make up for evaporation 

Aeration — Seaweeds growing on stones 
should be introduced, such as sea lettuce 
or sea grass, to provide oxygen, and the 
water should be beaten with a small board 


or bat to mix air with it, or air can be blown 
in through a bicycle pump or bellows. 
{N B. No metal parts must actually touch 
the water or they will be corroded ) A glass 
tube can be used to blow through 

Inhabitants — ^The tank should never be 
crowded, and any animals of carnivorous 
habits are best kept separately, e g,, small 
starfish and small sea urchins (about i — 2 m, 
diameter) Feed with bits of fresh fish or 
shellfish Different kinds of sea anemones 
are best kept separately also. 

The beadlet anemone thrives, and will even 
reproduce freely in captivity Food as above. 

Some of the worms which make tubes of 
mud and sand will live for a time, eg., 
sabella and terebeJla. Feed with micro- 
scopic live creatures shaken in from a bunch 
of fresh seaweed. Much bladder-wrack is 
used for packing fifeh, lobsters and crabs, 
and this can sometimes be obtained Also 
one can keep shrimps and small prawns, 
very small crabs and hermit-crabs, provided 
the water can be very well aerated. Feed 
with small pieces of raw fish. 

It IS best to drop small pieces of food just 
above the animals with a pair of wooden 
forceps or a wooden fork or skewer The 
anemones seize the pieces with their ten- 
tacles If a small piece of food is pushed 
down beside a starfish between it and the 
glass side of the tank, it may be possible 
to watch it feed, which it does by obtruding 
the stomach. 

Remove all waste food frequently, other- 
wise it will be attacked by moulds, and the 
tank will be mfected Shellfish do not thrive 
readily in an aquarium, but cockles and 
mussels from the fishmonger will often hve for 
a few hours in sea water, and the siphons by 
which they diaw in water can be seen. If a 
Mile finely powdered carmine is dropped 
beside them with a dipping tube the currents 
entering and leavmg can also be detected. 

3. Exercises. — 

(r) What are sedentary animals? 

(2) Name three sedentary animals, saying 
where they hve 
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(3) How does the beadlet anemone obtain 
its food? 

(4) How do the anemones form their 
young’ 

(5) What are barnacles'^ 

(6) How does the goose barnacle obtain 
its food’ 

(7) Why do some sedentary animals hve 
in tubes’ 

(8) How can you detect the presence of 
shell dwellers at low tide’ 

(9) What harm is done by the piddock 
and sliipworm? 


(10) For what are the siphons of shell 
dwellers used’ 

(11) Where do many sea-worms live’ 

(12) How do sea-worms obtain oxygen’ 
^13) How do limpets protect themselves 

durmg storms and other dangers? 

{14) Why are sea squirts so called’ 

(15) Draw a picture of a sea squirt, 
showmg the mouth, leading into the U-shaped 
tube 

(16) Write a short life history of a sea 
squirt 


X. HOW SOME LOWER ANIMALS LIVE 


PART 2 ON LAND 

Introduction. — It is a far cry from the sea 
to the land, yet a great many water animals 
have adapted themselves to live on land. 
Probably it happened in easy stages, some 
of them creepmg up the fresh water rivers, 
then mto ditches and marshes, others reach- 
ing the land by way of the sea shore, where 
they were still covered by water twice a 
day, and it must have taken thousands, 
even millions of years, to bring about the 
complete change. Armour-plating, a shell, 
or scales would be a great help m preventmg 
the body from shnveUmg up m the dry 
air, and perhaps in providing a sheltered 
chamber which would hold water for breath- 
ing for some time, for remember, aU breathing 
takes place in a damp atmosphere only 

Invertebrates in damp places. — Many mver- 
tebrates emerging from water have never 
reached dry land at aU, perhaps for lack of 
sufficient protection, or perhaps because 
they found all they needed without seekmg 
farther. They stayed m the damp places, 
beside streams, under stones or logs, under 
decaying bark and leaves, or m the soil 
Here they could keep a moist skm, and 
avoid the sunlight which m their case is 


harmful Some of them are shown in 
Plate X , Nos. i, 2 and 3 

Earthworms feed on soil and bits of 
plants, many grubs of flies, such as the 
leather jacket which grows into a daddy- 
long-legs, find food in the soil, so do many 
beetles and their larvae, while the milli- 
pedes feed on the roots of plants 

An mterestmg little creature is the wood- 
louse or slater, for though he is so dull to 
look at, he is really related to the shrimps, 
and under his armour-plating there are 
gills which must be kept moist But he 
also breathes by means of tubes like those 
of insects which were mentioned in Chapter 
II , so that he is really trying both a new 
way and an old The centipedes and milli- 
pedes are also tube breathers 

Sometimes m damp cellars or outhouses 
you come across small silvery-lookmg msects, 
called silver-fish, which flash rapidly m and 
out of sight. These are amongst the lowliest 
insects, for they have no wings, and both 
young and parents are alike The majority 
of msects, however, are wmged. 

Invertebrates on dry land. — ^The greatest 
number of invertebrates found in dry situa- 
tions belong to the group with jointed armour 
and jomted feet — the arthropods, a name 
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meaning jointed feet The lowest family of 
arthropods is that of the crabs and shrimps 
or critsiaceu. These are found almost entirely 
in water, but we have seen that the wood- 
louse is found in damp places, and there 
IS also a pioneer member of the family which 
roams on land and even climbs trees This 
IS the tropical land crab, a very destructive 
and objectionable enemy of man, for hordes 
of these crabs will storm a village, enter 
houses and tear and devour everything that 
IS in their path— even furniture, stores and 
clothes The land crab is shown in Plate X , 
No 4 

Spiders are also aithropods; see Plate X , 
No. 5. A spider has its head and chest or 
thorax joined, but separated by a narrow 
waist from the trunk or abdomen — so narrow 
a waist that it can take only liquid food. It 
lives by sucking the juices of flies A spider 
has a pair of small bieathing sacs on the 
under side of its abdomen These contain 
thin breathing plates arranged like the leaves 
of a book and so are called lung-books 

A spider can be distinguished from an 
insect by the number of its legs, for an insect 
has three pairs and a spider four pairs. 

Insects. — Amongst invertebrate animals 
insects belong to the group best adapted to 
life on land, and they have added the air 
to then province One of the most highly 
developed insects is the diagonfly, shown 
in Plate X., No 6 It has a compact, power- 
ful body and four long slender wings It is 
sometimes called the "hawk" amongst 
insects, because of its swift, powerful flight 
and habit of striking down other insects 
with its strong jaws, but it is more like a 
"swallow’’ in its habit of attacking its 
victims on the wing 

Like all insects, the dragonfly has its 
body distinguishable into head, thorax and 
abdomen The head bears jaws like a pair 
of sliears, keen prominent eyes, and a pair 
of short feelers or antennae The thorax 
has three pairs of legs, one to each joint 
or segment, and wings on the second and 
third segments, Notice the massive nature 


of the thorax, W'liich supports the pow'erful 
wing muscles Insects have an efficient 
system of tubes for breathing 

1 Flight —'The power of flight is one of 
the chief advantages which insects possess, 
for it allows them to roam widely in search 
of food and of suitable places to lay their 
eggs The lowliest insects, like the silver- 
fish, have no wings, while some insects have 
lost one pair, as in flies, or they are hooked 
together, as in bees and wasps. In beetles, 
the first pair has become a horny covering 
for the second pair 

2 Metamorphosis — This word, meaning 
"change," is used to indicate the stages m 
the lives of msects — or other animals — when 
the young and the adults are different in 
form and structure The metamorphosis of 
insects IS unportant because it enables the 
first stage, or larva, to give all its time to 
feedmg, then when it is fully fed, the second 
or pupal stage is usually passed m a state 
of deep sleep, duung which bodily changes 
take place which convert the larva into the 
adult, or rmago The chief duty of the imago 
IS to lay eggs Some of them do not feed at 
all, Plate X , No. 7, shows how different an 
adult insect and an imago can be It is the 
click beetle, with its very destructive larva, 
which is the wireworm of our gardens 

Not all msects have a metamorphosis, 
for some develop directly from the egg to 
the adult stage, growing a little at a time. 
Smee the horny outer covering will not 
expand, growth can take place only by 
cracking and shedding the skin, so that 
the body can expand while the under skin 
is soft. This soon hardens Larvae also 
grow in this way. Grasshoppers and locusts 
have direct development 

Some insects do not have a true pupa, 
but remain active during the changes which 
foUow the feeding stage This is often the 
case with water insects, for instance, the 
dragonfly. When the wings can be seen 
the insect is no longer called a larva, 
but a nymph 

3 Food of insects — One reason why 
insects are so successful and widely spread 
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INVERTEBRATES ON DRY LAND 
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is their choice of food materials There is 
hardly anytliing that is not eaten by some 
kind of insect — wool and hair, on which 
the larvae of clothes’ moths feed, wood, 
dung, as well as all sorts of plants and 
animals, including their juices 

4 Care of the young — Anothei reason foi 
their success is the great care shown in 
choosing homes and food for their young 
Some insects have developed even family 
life in great communities Amongst these 
the ants and bees have gone farthest for 
different members have their own work 
and even differ m form according to the 
work they do. Nos 8 and 9 on Plate X 
show the different forms of bees m one 
hive — the queen, the workers and the 
dioncs. 

The queen hee is little more than a slave, 
for the workers keep her forever busy laying 
eggs, and though they tend her, it is not 
through loyalty, but so that she can get on 


with her work They themselves are busy 
all the time collecting poUen and nectar, 
making wax and comb, fiUmg the cells with 
honey, cleaning the hive, or tending the 
queen and the larvae. 

The drones or fathers fertilise the eggs. 
At the end of the summer the drones are 
driven out or killed 

Conclusion. — Invertebrates on land must 
either remain in damp places or have some- 
thmg to prevent their bodies and breathing 
organs from drying up 

Arthropods, and especially msects, are 
the most successful invertebrates on land 

Insects owe their success to. 

(1) Their breathing tubes and horny 
covering 

(2) Flight. 

(3) Metamorphosis 

(4) Wide choice of food. 

(5) Care of the young. 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. Practical work. — 

I THE STUDY OF ANIMALS IN 
DAMP PL.ACES — Most of the animals 
dealt with in this chapter are easy to obtam 
Those which live m damp places may 
readily be kept alive in boxes of damp soil, 
but constant care must be exercised to see 
that it IS sufficiently damp without being 
water-logged, and that it is loose enough 
to allow sufficient air to enter Darwin 
earned out his famous work on earthworms, 
which extended over many years, with 
nothing more elaborate than ordinary porous 
plant pots, and if these are kept covered 
with glass plates, or saucers, which are 
removed sufficiently often to prevent moulds 
from growing, probably they cannot be 
bettered Wooden boxes are also quite 
useful. Earthworms, slugs, snails, centi- 
pedes and millipedes, various beetles and 
their larvae, pupae of various kinds, larvae 
of daddy-long-legs (leather jackets), wood- 


hce, can all be kept in this way. The pots 
or boxes should not be more than about 
three-quarters full, and it is a good plan to 
strew the surface with pieces of rotting 
bark, decapng leaves, and a few stones, 
which will give shelter and additional pro- 
tection against dry air. 

II FOR OBSERVATION -Glass-sided 
vessels are useful for observation m many 
cases If small animals are to be seen, 
these vessels must have only a small cross- 
section, and they should be covered with 
sheaths of dark paper or kept in the dark 
when not in use Plain tumblers, straight 
lamp chimneys and small test tubes are 
useful Lamp chimneys can be filled with 
soil and stood in a saucer of water, which 
will soak up and keep the soil moist They 
should be lightly packed with fine shavings 
or cotton wool at the bottom. A good 
plan for observing burrowing animals such 
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as ground beetle larvae is to put together 
two glass plates, separated at each side by 
a strip of wood ^ in to | in. thick The 
space between can be filled with friable 
soil, and the two plates held together by 
rubber bands The lower edge can stand in 
water If a rack is made to hold these plates, 
a large number will take up very little space, 
while a rectangular tiough, such as a bulb 
bowl, will supply water for them all (This 
idea was origmated by Mr. Hugh Main ) 

III THE STUDY OF BEES —It may 
not be generally known that glass-sided obser- 
vation hives can be obtained, and are in use in 
many schools. They are set up inside a class- 
room, but so arranged that the bees have a 
clear exit to the open air, either by means 
of a window or a specially made apeiture 
through a wall In addition to its biological 
value, the study of such a hive forms a use- 
ful introduction to the art of bee-keepmg 

2. Exercises.— 

(1) What kmd of piotection had early 
land dwellers? 

(2) How did this protection help them to 
live on land? 

(3) Name three animals which can be 
found m damp places 

(4) Why do certam animals need damp 
surroundings? 

(5) In what way is the woodlouse an 
interesting creature? 


(6) What is a silver-fish? 

(7) What do you understand by the word 
arthropod'^ 

(8) What creatures belong to the family 
cnistaceoi 

(9) Why is it true to call the land crab a 
"pioneer” of the Crustacea family? 

(10) What are the distinguishing features 
of an insect? 

(11) How can you tell that a spider is 
not an insect? 

(12) Wliat are the lung-books of a spider? 

(13) Why is the dragonfly called the 
"hawk” amongst insects? 

(14) Draw from memory a picture of a 
dragonfly, naming the parts 

(15) What are antennae} 

(16) Why IS the power of flight so valuable 
to an msect? 

(17) Name three different types of wmgs 
to be found among insects 

(18) "What does the word metamorphosis 
mean? 

(19) What are the three stages m the life 
of most insects? 

(20) Why must some insects shed their 
skins several times? 

(21) At what stage of its life is a dragonfly 
called a nymphl 

(22) ^Vhat foods can insects eat? 

(23) What are the three different kinds 
of bees to be found in a hive? 

(24) What is the work of each of these 
bees? 


XI. HOW THE BALANCE OF NATURE IS 

PRESERVED 


PART I PLANTS 

Introduction. — Just as animals compete 
for food and other necessities of life, so 
plants struggle with one another for the 
food in the soil by means of their out- 
reaching roots, and for sunlight and air 


by their spreadmg leaves They, too, are 
influenced by the conditions of their sur- 
roundings, such as heat and cold, prevailing 
winds and ram, and the kind of soil in winch 
they grow. Thus a number of checks exist 
which prevent particular plants from becom- 
ing "the lords of creation” ]ust as is the 
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case vvitli animals Should these checks be 
removed, then plants are able to increase 
until they dominate a region. 

Man’s mter£erence.— Man interferes with 
the lives of both plants and animals, and 
controls many of them He plants crops 
and removes weeds If, however, when he 
has dug the soil he omits to plant his crops, 
then weeds rush in and take possession. 
Frequently, one kind of weed will be first 
m the field m large numbers, especially if 
it has small, light seeds, and more par- 
ticularly if these are provided with plumes 
No I on Plate XI. shows a dandehon plant, 
which offers a good example of what happens 
Probably thousands of plumed fruits, each 
containing one seed, arrive together, blown 
by the prevailing wind They alight on the 
tilled soil and m a few days put forth a 
root and a tuft of green leaves Quite soon 
the root pushes down and establishes itself 
firmly in the soil. Meantime, more leaves 
grow and expand, so that a rosette is formed. 
If there is room these rosettes press against 
the soil, so that a number of plants cover 
the whole surface and other seeds have 
difficulty m finding a place Soon the long 
root will be so firmly fixed that it will be 
very difficult to get rid of the plants. 

Even when the ground has been planted, 
weeds generally find plenty of space between 
the crops in which to establish themselves. 

It is often just as dangerous to introduce 
new plants into a country as it is to bring 
new animals. In our country, gorse, black- 
berry and wild rose will often establish them- 
selves m meadows which are left untended 
for a while, and very soon a thicket like that 
which surrounded Sleeping Beauty’s palace 
will have grown up When these plants 
were introduced mto New Zealand they had 
a fine opportunity, and soon spread so widely 
as to become a nuisance. Gorse planted as 
hedges sent out suckers which very soon 
grew up into new plants, makmg thickets 
a hundred feet wide A gorse plant with a 
sucker is shown m Plate XI , No 2. Gorse 
lb helped, too, by its pods, which explode 


with a “pop” when the seeds are ripe, 
hurling them several yards Once estab- 
lished, the tough wiry roots are very difficult 
to dig or even to burn out 

Blackberry grows in much the same way, 
and in addition, its seeds are widely carried 
by birds and man Heather was introduced 
as an ornamental plant, but spread and 
became a pest All these plants crowded 
out the valuable sheep pasturage, and so 
menaced the livelihood of the farmers 

Watercress was another plant introduced 
into New Zealand which spiead till it 
endangered the water supply by choking 
the streams It was very expensive to hire 
labour to clear the streams, &o willow trees 
were planted to shade them, for watercress 
needs open air and sunshine However, 
the pink roots of the willow trees spread 
through the water, and it cost just as much 
to keep these cut hack as to cut back the 
watercress 

A rather similar case is that of the Cana- 
dian pondweed which chokes some of our 
English rivers and streams. It grows very 
rapidly, and when it is cut or broken small 
pieces floating in the water reach new dis- 
tnets, grow roots, and start the trouble 
agam A spray of it is shown in Plate XI., 
No. 3 

Animals check plants. — Many animals 
affect the lives of plants, chiefly by feeding 
on them In the case of such plants as gorse 
and blackbeiry, theie is no doubt that thou- 
sands of seedlings are eaten by rabbits, 
sheep, and cows, in the young stage before 
they produce prickles Succulent young 
shoots of many kinds are eaten before they 
have the chance to become tough, woody 
suckers or plants Donkeys eat thistles, 
which are most noxious weeds The work 
of rabbits in keeping down even the spread 
of forests is shown by an experiment which 
was carried out on Brandon Heath, in Suffolk 
A part of the heath which consisted of smooth, 
closely cropped turf was enclosed by a fence 
which was fixed deeply into the ground to 
stop rabbits from burrowing under it. In 
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three 01 four years the enclosure was covered 
with healthy young fn trees, which have 
winged seeds, as shown m Plate XI , No. 4. 
This was entirely due to preventing the 
rabbits from nibbling the seedlings 

\^Tien you consider how many seeds of 
trees fall to the ground each year it is 
remarkable how few small trees of beech, 
horse chestnut, sycamore and others are 
to be found under the trees No doubt this 
is partly due to the shade thrown by the 
parent trees, but a search will show what a 
large number of acorns and horse chestnuts 
have been nibbled by mice, squirrels and 
rabbits We must not foiget in this connec- 
tion what numbers of seeds are eaten by 
birds Plate XI , No 5, shows a nuthatch, 
a bird which lives on all kmds of hard nuts, 
which he cracks with a sharp blow of his 
beak after fixing the nut m a crcvice of a 
tree trunk He is only one of many seed- 
lovmg birds 

Plant communities. — If a new road is cut, 
or a piece of land is left waste, it will be 
noticed that a succession of plants appears, 
usually those with light seeds at first, and 
probably few kinds After a year or two, 
more kmds wiU be found, and as they become 
established, it will usually be found that 
two or three kinds are present in far larger 
numbers than the rest, probably in large 
patches These are the plants which find 
the particular conditions most favourable. 
We call them the "dominant” plants 
Probably there will be others which, though 
not so numerous, are growing fairly freely 
and seem to be flourishing These we call 
" subdominant " The rest will be scattered 
in smaller numbers and may be quite rare. 


Plants and soils.— It is found that groups 
of plants tend to live on particular kinds 
of soils, so that if we see one kmd of plant, 
we expect the others. For instance, dry 
oakwoods have soft grass, bracken and blue- 
bells on the wood floor (see Plate VI , No 9) 
while hazel bushes form the undergrowth 
Oak and ash woods on a stiff mixed clay 
and challc or marl soil, have hazel, spindle, 
wayfaring tree and field maple growing 
with them Festooned over the bushes glows 
traveller’s ]oy (the wild clematis), while 
the undei growth will have some peculiar 
forms— the pretty four-leaved herb pans, 
the gladdon, an ins whose large podlike 
fruits split to reveal bright orange seeds, 
and the dark purple nettle-leaved bell- 
flower 

Some of these are shown in Plate XI , 
Nos 6 to 9 

Conclusion.— 

(1) W^e have seen that there is a balance 
amongst plants, as amongst animals, and 
that any mterference may give some plants 
a chance to spread more widely. 

(2) This IS particularly evident when man 
mterferes, either by cleanng ground, by 
allowing it to run waste, or by taking plants 
to new countries, for instance, the introduc- 
tion of gorse, blackberry and watercress in 
New Zedand. 

(3) We sec also that animals may check 
the spread of plants by eating the seeds 01 
the young plants, for instance, rabbits eat 
young fir trees 

(4) Plants grow in communities The soil 
determines what plants wiU be found For 
mstance, oak-ash woods grow on mixed 
chalk and clay soil. 
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OR WASTE GROUND i 

[. Dandelion. Note tap root, u 
rosette of leaves, “clock” /f 
of plumed fruits. 

2. Corse. Sends out suckers ^ 
to form new plants. Hurls 
seeds from explosive pods. 

PLANTS INTRODUCED TO NEW 
COUNTRIES 

3. Canadian pondweed. 9 
Broken pieces form new 
plants. 

PLANTS INFLUENCED BY ANIMALS r 

4. Young fir tree. Winged i 
seeds grow in cones , 
Young trees eaten by M 
rabbits; seeds by birds. 

5. Nuthatch cracks nuts with 8 
beak. 

PLANTS OF OAK— ASH WOODS 

6. Spindle — bright pink 
fruits with orange seeds. 

7. Wayfaring tree. Woolly 
leaves; heads of creamy 
flowers. 

8. Herb Pans. Four leaves — 
bracts — spread out below 
flower. 

9. Giaddon. Ins with purplish 
flowers and orange seeds. 
Also found in woods of 
beech and yew. Unpleasant 
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TEACHING NOTES 


I . Practical work. — The subject matter of 
this chapter will have greater value if some 
practical out-door study can be undertaken 
This might take any of the foUowmg forms 

I A STUDY OF WEEDS.— 

[а) Make a list of all weeds to be found 
either m the school garden or m the children’s 
own gardens Let the children learn to 
recognise them 

(б) Look out for these weeds in all their 
different stages of growth 

(c) Note particularly the means of dis- 
persal and the means of becoming estab- 
lished; e g., dandelion, feathery fruits, 
losette of leaves and long tap root. Do 
they crowd out other weeds? 

{d) Note the distribution of these weeds. 
What parts of the garden do they inhabit? 
Is there any connection between their 
situation and the prevailmg wmds? Do they 
flourish on dry or damp, rich or poor soils? 

{e) How are they best kept down? 

(/) Note whether they are annual, biennial 
or perennial. 

II. A STUDY OF THE MEANS OF 
SPREADING BY UNDERGROUND 
STEMS AND BUDS OR CREEPING 
STEMS OF DIFFERENT KINDS.— 
Where the children have little access to plants, 
this may be more feasible, if the teacher can 
procure varied material — the commoner the 
better, eg., cultivated perennials, and weeds 
such as creeping buttercup, cmquefoil, clover, 
daisies, plantains, brambles. 

III. STUDY OF A PIECE OF WASTE 
LAND — ^This is especially valuable if it is 
a freshly opened-up area, such as a road 
cutting, when the succession of colonists 
can be noted, but is instructive m any case 
Note which plants become "dominant” and 


try to account for this Is there more than 
one type of dominant plant? How do the 
plants which occur with less frequency — 
"subdominant," scattered or rare — manage 
to establish and maintam their place? Take 
mto account means of pollination and seed 
dispersal Try to obtam monthly observa- 
tions on these lines, and compare the data 
obtained If it is not possible to take the 
children out, but they have access to such 
a piece of land, their observations can be 
directed and organised, then collected and 
discussed. 

Incidentally, such a study would draw 
attention to what is known as the "lair 
flora,” the plants which establish themselves 
close to man’s habitation and by their 
coarse, vigorous and robust habit are able 
to combat the evils of dust, chemicals, 
bruising and trampling and othei rough 
treatment which their situation brings with 
it. They have an interest of their own, 
looked at from this pomt of view — such 
plants as the nettles, docks, plantams and 
burdocks, willow-herbs, goosefoot and knot- 
grass, and amongst the grasses, wall barley, 
cocksfoot and darnel Most of them are 
ready to become weeds if the opportunity 
occurs, but m their usual habitation of way- 
side or waste bank, man ignores them 
because they do no harm, and even perhaps 
help to bind together and so consolidate the 
soil in the same way as the sand-dune and 
salt-marsh plants secure the coast 

3. Exercises. — 

(1) In what w'ays do plants compete with 
one another? 

(2) What checks exist to prevent a par- 
ticular plant from becoming "lord of crea- 
tion”? 

{3) In what ways does man interfere with 
and control the growth of plants? 
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(4) How docs a patch of dandelion plants 
make it difficult for other seeds to grow 
amongst them'' 

(5) In what ways does a gorsc plant 
produce young plants^ 

(6) What damaging effects had heathei 
when introduced into New Zealand? 

(7) What happened when watercress was 
introduced into New Zealand? 


(8) How does the Canadian pondweed 
form new plants? 

(g) How does the nuthatch open hard nuts ? 

(10) How do animals check the spread 
of plants? 

(11) What do you understand by the 
term “dominant” plants? 

(12) What other plants would you expect 
to find growing in an oak-and-ash -wood? 


XII. HOW THE BALANCE OF NATURE IS 

PRESERVED 


PART 2. ANIMALS 

Introduction* Many animals produce large 
quantities of eggs, and many plants a great 
many seeds, yet on the whole, the numbers 
of any particular plant or animal do not 
seem to increase The common brown rat 
produces offspring at such a rate that one 
pair could be the ancestors of 30,000 in one 
year, and of 48 million million million m 
ten years, if they all survived 
Though a herring produces thousands of 
eggs, yet the number of herrings does not 
increase by thousands every year, in fact 
the number remains almost constant 

The struggle for esistence.— It was Charles 
Darwin who first pointed out that all crea- 
tures arc really fighting for their lives 
against many dangers, and that the chief 
difficulty for all of them is to obtain enough 
food. He called this the "struggle for 
existence,” and explamed that m this 
struggle It was the plants and animals best 
fitted for their surroundings which succeeded 
in making a living and produemg yoimg 
This is called the “survival of the fittest'* 
The herring, shown in Plate XII No i 
is an example of what happens Herrings 
tlirow millions of eggs into the sea each 
season Most of them hatch and float m 
the plankton, Other fish, however are on 


the look-out for such small “fry” — as the 
young are called — and a great many are 
eaten. 

As they grow bigger, herrings swim and 
drift m shoals for hundreds of miles, follow- 
mg the movements of the plankton on which 
they feed They in turn are followed by other 
fish, by sea-birds such as gannets, and by 
seals and porpoises. Man, too, takes a large 
toll 

The balance of nature. — In this way, 
through one animal feeding upon another, 
as well as through lack of food, disease and 
accidents, a balance is kept between the 
various forms of life In some cases, when 
the numbers of animals increase to a marked 
extent, some kind of check seems to occur 
which reduces the numbers again Look at 
the grouse in Plate XII , No 2 This bird 
inhabits the heather moors of northern 
Bntam If the birds are not shot, and the 
numbers increase till they are over-crowded, 
they are liable to be attacked by an epidemic 
disease which kills hundreds of them 
A curious case is that of the lemmings, 
small ratlike creatures of the Arctic region 
At times they collect in large companies 
and march westward until they come to 
the sea Then, like the rats in 2 'he Pied 
Piper they rush into the water and are 
drowned. 
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Increase in numbers. — ^There is, at times, 
a great increase m certain races of animals, 
for instance, of starlings at the present 
time Such an increase is especially likely 
to happen if some change in the surround- 
ings makes new, large food supplies available 
or decreases the number of enemies. If 
animals are introduced to new countries 
where they are freed from their ancient 
enemies, they sometimes increase and spread 
in an alarming way Everyone knows about 
the spread of rabbits in Australia, where 
there were no stoats or foxes to keep 
them down. In New Zealand also 
they began to be a serious pest, but 
strict measures were taken in time to 
check them, such as demanding a penalty 
of £50 for keeping a pet rabbit, and a 
tax to pay for putting up rabbit-proof 
boundary fences 

In the last few years the musk rat, or 
musquash, shown m Plate XII , No 3, 
has been introduced from America into some 
parts of England, and has escaped and 
begun to spread As this animal burrows 
in the banks of rivers, it causes the banks 
to crumble and fall in, and so not only may 
be responsible for accidents, but is a serious 
danger to the water supply 

These examples show the danger of man’s 
interference with the natural balance of life 

The struggle between near relations. — 

Darwin pointed out that the struggle for 
existence was likely to be most severe 
between nearly related forms, which would 
need similar conditions and especially would 
compete for food Plate XII , Nos 4 and 5 
show some examples 

The brown (or grey) rat came to England 
m merchant ships from the East in the 
early i8th century It almost exter- 
minated the native black rat This was a 
good thing, for the black rat carried the 
plague, but as the brown rat, too, carries 
disease, as well as destroying thousands of 
pounds worth of food and other property 
each year, it is an almost equally dangerous 
pest. 
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The grey squirrel was brought a few 
years ago from South America, and spread 
through this country, where it is kdling the 
native brown squirrel, as well as competing 
for its food The brown squirrel does little 
harm, but the grey squirrel is a marauder 
that destroys fields of young peas, fruit, 
and some people say, eggs and young 
chickens 

Wherever the song thrush and its cousin 
the missel thrush exist together there is a 
tendency for the song thrush to decrease in 
numbers In some parts of Scotland the 
song thrushes have disappeared altogether, 
This is probably chiefly due to their com- 
peting for the same food The missel thrush 
seems to be the more vigorous 

Defence. — ^W'e have referred in an earlier 
chapter to the value of various structures 
and habits in helpmg animals to defend 
themselves In particular teeth, claws, 
hoofs and horns, a haid outer covering or 
a shell into which the animal may retreat, 
will frequently help it against an enemy 
The value of feedmg m herds was also 
mentioned Any effective method of defence 
helps to preserve the race and so keeps the 
balance of life undisturbed It remains to 
mention a few peculiar methods of securmg 
safety 

Plate XII , No 6 shows a skunk, a native 
of America which mamtains itself against 
attack by giving out so powerful and offen- 
sive a smell that few animals wdl approach 
it Our own shiews have a similar defence 
Cats and other animals wiU not eat them, 
though it IS said that owls will kill them 

Plate XII , No 7 shows a turtle The 
turtles and tortoises are reptiles, and are 
peculiar amongst vertebrates in having a 
protective outer shell into which they can 
withdraw head and legs As the shell is 
extremely hard it is an excellent defence 

Plate XII., No 8 shows an armadillo, a 
South American msectivorous beast protected 
by horny plates formed from a peculiar 
type of hair The name, given to it by the 
Spaniards, means the little armoured one. 
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Plate XII., No. 9 shows a sloth, also a 
native of South America It lives amongst 
the branches of trees, and will remain for 
hours hanging from a branch, or crawlmg 
sluggishly along in search of food On 
its long, coarse hair grows a small green 
plant, like the green scum seen on 
tree trunks The lack of movement and 
the protective green colouring make it 
easy to mistake the sloth for a branch 
covered with coarse hanging moss or lichen, 
and so its enemies pass without re- 
cognismg it. 

Conclusion. — ^ 

(i) We can now see that the balance of 
nature is due to the struggle for existence 
which IS always going on, so that even if 
certain races of plants or animals increase 


and become widely spread, a check will 
come in some form 

The conditions which encourage a race 
to multiply and survive are; 

(a) Good food supply 

(1) Freedom from enemies and other 
dangers 

(2) It IS dangerous to introduce animals 
mto a new country, because the balance of 
life IS upset, they are freed from their 
natural enemies, and very often become a 
pest 

(3) Animals which are nearly related will 
struggle most severely together, because 
they need the same things, and there may 
be too little to go round 

(4) Means of defence, whether in habit 
or structure, may be important in helping 
a race to survive. 


TEACHING NOTES 


I . Practical work. — 

I PLANT PROPAGATION — 

{a) It is difficult to suggest any work 
on animals in connection with this chapter, 
but an attempt might be made to estimate 
the number of seeds produced by some 
common plants, eg, antirrhinum, garden 
nasturtium, sunflower or other composite, 
by letting each child m the class count the 
seeds of one or two flowers, then finding 
the average The same thing might be done 
with wild flowers, e.g , bluebell. 

(b) Some of the children might be inter- 
ested m trying to find out, in their own 
gardens, what proportion of flowers of any 
particular kind produce seed, and how many, 
by counting the flower heads before pollina- 
tion has taken place, and then the number 
in which seed forms. 

II. THE BALANCE OF NATURE UP- 
SET BY INTERFERENCE.— In any given 
small area, such as a part of a garden, look out 
for xnieyferencc w'liich may have destroyed 


plants or animals (including accident) , e g , 
eggs and young birds fallen from the nest, 
plants attacked by slugs, snails and cater- 
pillars, fruit and berries attacked by birds, 
wasps, flies, and so on. 

2. Exercises. — 

(1) What is meant by the "struggle for 
existence"? 

(2) What IS meant by the “ survival of the 
fittest"? 

(3) How is it that the sea is not over-run 
with herrings, m spite of the fact that 
millions of herrings' eggs are laid each year? 

(4) How IS the balance of nature preserved 
in the case of [a] grouse, and (6) lemmings? 

(5) Why did rabbits increase greatly in 
Australia when introduced mto that country? 

(6) Why IS it undesirable that the musk 
rat should be allowed to increase m numbers 
in England? 

(7) Why IS the struggle for existence most 
severe between nearly related forms of crea- 
tures and plants? 



PICTURE SUMMARY 

-j-HE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 

1. Herring. Produces thou- 
sands of eggs. 

2 Grouse. Lives on heather 

• '^^SNWN 

3. Musk rat. Burrows in 
yffF\ ' banks of streams. 

' ''te'S''" ^ 

h. f ■f-p'' 4. Brown rat. Ousted native 

/ ' . English black rat which 

carried plague. 







5. Missel thrush strives with ^ 
song thrush; grey squirrel 
with brown. 


> means of protection 

6. Skunk— powerful odour. 

- ' -T^ 7_ Turtle — coat of armour- 

^ 8. Armadillo— coat of armour. 7 





9. Sloth — camouflaged by 
plants growing on hair. 
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(8) Tell what you know about the struggle 
for existence in. [a) the rat family, and 
{b] the squirrel family. 

(9) Why are there no song thrushes in 
some parts of Scotland? 

(10) Make a list of the means of defence 
of various animals 


(11) What means of defence has a skunk? 

(12) What is the meaning of the word 
armadillo, and how is the creature well 
named? 

(13) How does a sloth protect itself? 

(14) What are the two chief conditions 
which encourage a race to multiply? 


XIII. LIVING THINGS NEED A COVERING 


Introduction. — When we speak of an 
animal’s covering, we at once think of fur 
or feathers, yet there are several other kinds, 
all produced by the skin Its covering may 
keep an animal warm, or may serve some 
otliei purpose. The skin of an animal, or the 
surface layer of a plant, is in itself a kind 
of covering, and as it is the basis of all other 
kinds we will first consider this 

Ammals with no skin. — We have previously 
said that the simplest forms of animal life 
originally existed, and still exist, m water. 
The most primitive known animal is called 
amoeba. It is a tiny speck of jellylike 
living substance, which lives on the mud at 
the bottom of ponds, and moves about by 
changing its shape and flowing along, as 
shown on Plate XIII ^ No i. It can also 
take in food by flowing round it. This is 
possible liecause there is no firm surface 
layer This gliding movement is, however, 
slow and limited To obtain any speed, a 
definite shape is necessary, and the body 
must be bound together by an outer skin 
This IS, therefore, the first value of a covering 
All but the very lowest animals have a skin 

Protective covermg.— The surface layer of 
an animal may be hardened so that it 
protects the ammal m various ways 

Animals which live on the seashore are 
often buffeted by waves and wind, which 
liinl stones and sand against them; or m 
the eoa they may hav'e to resist the pressure 
of a gieat weight of water The skin fre- 


quently produces hard plates which help to 
protect the body The lobster, m Plate XIII., 
No. 2, has a horny shield on its back, while 
its limbs are encased in horny tubes, further 
hardened by hmestone. The starfish m 
Plate XIII , No. 3, has a sort of armour- 
plating of small stony discs and spines, 
while the mussel in the same picture shows 
another kind of protective covering — a shell 
made in two halves, or valves, hinged 
together. Plate XIII , No 4 shows another 
kmd of shell, made in one piece, spiral in 
form. The mussel and whelk shells are 
grown by a special part of the skm called 
the shell gland 

I. Protection against enemies. — All these 
protective covenngs may serve m yet 
another way, by protectmg the animal 
from being eaten. Unfortunately for crabs, 
mussels and many other animals, this 
protection is only partial, for a great many 
of their enemies have developed special 
weapons to deal with them Some fish have 
teeth which can crunch the shells Starfish 
(Plate XIII , No 3) can force open the 
shells of mussels and oysters with their 
powerful arms, and the whelk can boie 
holes through the shells with its gimlethke 
snout, see Plate XIII , No 4 

2 Protection on land.— In water the 
conditions do not change so much as on 
land The temperature does not suddenly 
become very hot or very cold, and the skin 
of water animals is always kept moist The 
greatest difficulty for a water animal coming 
to live on land is the dryness of the air 
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which affects its skin and its breathing. 
It IS exceedingly important that the skm 
shall not become dried up. The naked skin 
of a frog or an earthworm compels these 
animals to live in damp places only, for 
the skin must be kept moist, partly because 
the animals breathe through it The first 
vertebrate animals to inhabit the dry land, 
millions of years ago, were reptiles, and this 
was possible because they had a covermg of 
scales which protected the skm against dry 
air At the present dav the reptiles aie 
repiesented by lizards (Plate XIII , No 5), 
snakes, tortoises and turtles, alligators and 
crocodiles "When they first came out of the 
sea and colonised the land there were many 
more kmds, some of them gigantic, such as 
the iguanodon m Plate XIII , No 6. These 
have now died out 

3 Prolechon agamst cold — It is important 
for annuals living in temperate and cold 
climates that they shall not suffer from the 
effects of cold, that is, lose heat The heat 
from the bodies of animals is always passing 
into the air from the surface of the skin 
The higher animals have various ways of 
preventing loss of too much heat, for cold 
would kill them, and one of the most 
important safeguards is a covermg of fur, 
wool, hair or feathers 

If you hold a steel poker in a fire, the heat 
runs along the metal, and the end you are 
holding gets hot, but if you hold a stick m 
the fire, though it will begin to burn, the 
end you are holdmg will remain cool for a 
long time Steel is a good conductor of heat, 
wood is a bad conductor Fur and feathers 
are bad conductors, and therefore do not 
allow heat to escape. They also enclose a 
layer of air, another bad conductor, and so 
keep the body doubly warm. In very cold 
weather small birds puff their feathers out so 
that they look quite plump, but in reality 
the feathers are cnclosmg more air than 
usual and so helping to keep the bird warm 

Plate XIII , No" 7 shows a mouse, which 
like all mammals has a covering of hair — 
fur and wool are a kind of hair — and a duck, 
which has under the smooth covering 


feathers a very thick layer of down All 
birds have soft down as well as the covert 
or contour feathers 

4 Proieciion against wet — Most of these 
coveimgs also allow water to run off 

5. Protection against heat — Arabs always 
wear a cloak and hood to protect them 
from the great heat of the sun, and in the 
same way the fur of animals protects them 
in hot countries. 

6. Protective colouring — Many animals are 
difficult to see against their natural back- 
ground, for instance, hares or partridges in 
a furrowed field This is due to the colouring 
of the coat It is particularly effective if 
there is a pattern of spots or stripes to break 
up the surface, or if the underside is light in 
colour, to counteract the shadow thiown 
on the ground 

Coverings of plants — Plants are covered 
by a surface skm, which is slightly thickened 
on the outside, preventing loss of water 
Some plants have special outgrowths from 
the skm to help this. Plate XIII , No 8 
shows the edelweiss, which grows high up 
on rocky mountains, where it is exposed to 
heat, cold and dry air. It is protected from 
all these conditions by a thick growth of 
white hairs, so that it looks exactly as if 
it had been cut out of a piece of blanket 
Many plants in dry places are protected by 
hairs Evergreens such as holly have a very 
thick, tough skin which prevents loss of 
water. The same coverings also prevent 
water from soaking in, after ram or snow 

As plants grow older the skin of their 
stems becomes thickened with cork, and in 
trees and shrubs which grow year after 
year, new layers of cork are added inside 
the older ones until at last a thick bark is 
formed As the trunk grows thicker, the 
outer layers of hark split, and the new light 
blown cork can be seen m the cracks 

The bark prevents the trunk, branches 
and twigs from losmg too much water, from 
getting wet, and to some extent from losmg 
heat. Plate XIII , No 9 shows how thick 
bark grows 




PICTURE SUMMARY 

COVERINGS OF ANIMALS IN WATER 

1. Amoeba. No covering ; 
shape changes. 

2. Lobster — hard plates. 

3. Starfish — stony plates. 

4. Whelk — single stony shell. 
Note snout for boring holes 
in shells. 

COVERINGS OF ANIMALS ON LAND 

5. Lizard — scales. 

6. Iguanodon — extinct reptile. 

7. Duck — contour feathers 
and down. Mouse — fine 
hair. 


COVERINGS OF PLANTS 

8. Edelweiss — thick white 
hair, 

9. Bark of tree is non- 
conducting. 
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Special pores, called lenUcels, remain 
open m the bark, taking the place of the 
stomata. In the autumn the lenticels are 
plugged with cork, thus preventing water 
vapour from escapuig, for a tree cannot 
afford to lose water m the winter. The 
plugs are raised light brown patches, which 
you can see and feel on horse chestnut 
twigs 

Conclusion.— We have seen that a cover- 
mg, m addition to the skm, is important m 
the following ways: 


(i) A hard shell protects agamst blows 
and pressure, and agamst enemies. 

(3) A hard shell or hardened skin prevents 
land animals from drying up. 

(3) Fur and feathers protect agamst cold, 
heat, and wet. 

(4) Coat colour may render animals 
invisible. 

(5) Plants are protected by their skin 
agamst loss of water. 

(6) Plants may have special tissues which 
prevent loss of water, eg, specially hard 
leaf surfaces, hairs, hark. 


TEACHING NOTES 


I. Practical work.— 

I. ORAL DISCUSSION —Discuss the sub- 
stances used as covermgs for animals and 
plants, and notice how man has made use 
of many of them for similar purposes, e.g , 
wool, fur and feathers for warmth , leather for 
warmth and to keep out water, especially 
for shoes, leggings and coats; cork for 
warmth and to keep out water, — for mstance 
cork soles mside shoes, and for mats, because 
cork IS a non-conductor of heat. 

II TO PROVE THAT COVERING PRO- 
TECTS AGAINST WET.— (a) Try wetting 
cork, feathers, wool, by placing m water. 
Note how difficult this is, partly because of 
their own nature and partly because of the 
air they hold. Note the small air bubbles 
which can be seen under the water. 

[b) Pour water on the surface of vanous 
matenals with rough, hairy surfaces and 
smooth surfaces, and note whether it runs 
off Try also cork and feathers, and hard, 
shiny leaves such as holly. If available, try 
wetting hairy leaves, such as the under side 
of coltsfoot leaves. 

III. EXAMINATION OF SEA CREA- 
TURES. — Obtam some dead prawns or 
large shrimps from the fishmonger, and 

M— VOL. VII 


let the children examme the arrangement 
and fixture of the armour-plating on body 
and legs Notice how resistant it is to 
blows, whereas the harder armour of a 
crab can easily be cracked by a sharp 
blow 

8 . Exercises. — 

(i) What IS amoeba ? 

(2 How does amoeba take m food ? 

(3) What is the first value of having a 
covermg? 

(4) Of what use is the hard covermg of 
sea animals ? 

(5) What forms of protection have [a.) a 
lobster, and (6) a starfish ? 

(6) What IS the difference between the 
protective covermg of a whelk and a 
mussel ? 

(7) For what purpose especially does a 
land animal need a covering ? 

(8) Why do frogs and earthworms live in 
damp places ? 

(9) Make a list of reptiles living to- 
day. 

(10) Why do creatures living in temperate 
climates need a protective covermg ? 

(ii) W'hat IS meant by a "bad conductor” 
of heat? 

(12) 'W'hy do Arabs wear cloaks and hoods? 
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(13) Make a list of animals whose covering 
is coloured ra such a way that the creatures 
are difficult to see m their natural sur- 
roundings. 

(14) Write what you know about the 
protective covering of the plant edelweiss. 


(15) What two purposes does the thick* 
tough s.kin of the holly serve? 

(16) How IS the hark of a tree formed? 

(17) What are lenhcels? 

(18) W'hat purposes does the bark of a 
tree serve? 


XIV. MOVEMENT AMONG PLANTS 


Introduction. — ^When we contrast plants 
and animals, one of the first differences we 
think of IS that plants do not move about, 
though some of the very lowest and smallest 
plants living m water — plants resembling 
the green scum growing on tree trunks — 
can swim about like animals Most plants, 
however, make some movements of their 
leaves and stems as they grow, for instance, 
as leaves unfold, their stalks lengthen and 
turn outwards, cairying the leaves mto the 
light 

Flower movements. — Most flowers are 
extremely sensitive to sunshine, and some 
flowers open only for a few hours in the 
day, or will not open at all if the day 
cloudy or rainy. In the sunshine the nectar, 
from which bees make honey, flows freely, 
especially if there is no wmd. The flowers 
are open usually when the insects which 
carry their pollen are abroad, Thus John- 
go-to-bed-at-noon shown on Plate XIV , 
No. I, IS open m the morning only, while 
moth-pollinated flowers, like the evenmg 
primrose, open at dusk. The daisy is the 
"day's-eye": it opens and closes with the 
beginning and the end of the day 

There are flowers which turn always 
towards the sun The sunflower, Plate XIV , 
No 2, follows the sun, the large head of 
minute, crowded flowers turning on its stalk 
as the earth moves through its orbit 

Many flowers adopt a senes of positions 
as their stigmas and stamens become npe, 
which enables an insect to see at once 
whetlier they are leady for a visit. Clover 


and bluebell flowers bend downwards after 
they have been pollinated, and insects do 
not waste time on these flowers. 

Leaf, stem and root movements. — ^It is 
miportant that leaves shall be able to alter 
their position after the stalk has grown, both 
to obtain light and to avoid loss of too 
much water In many cases, the base of the 
leaf-stalk is swollen and by changes m the 
water supply, slight movements can take 
place m this cushion, resulting m much 
larger movements of the leaf blade. This 
is just as when you make a circular move- 
ment with your arm, the hand describes a 
much large circle than the shoulder. In 
some compound leaves (for instance, clover), 
the cushions are at the base of the leaflets, 
Clover makes very definite sleep movements, 
both at night and in certam weather con- 
ditions, closing the leaflets down against the 
stem like an umbrella and so checking loss 
of heat and water vapour from the under 
side 

Twinmg stems move their tips in a wide 
spiral until they touch some support, when 
the stem tightens on it and as the move- 
ment continues, twists round it The con- 
volvulus, Plate XIV , No. 3, moves its stems 
in the opposite direction to the hands of a 
clock — as the plant is looked at from above 
The white bryony stem moves in a clock- 
wise direction, 

Other climbing plants have leaves which 
are sensitive to contact, so that as soon as 
they actually touch a support they begin 
to twist round it, though they made no 
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movement previously. Wild clematis (travel- 
ler's ]oy) does this Tendrils, which behave 
in the same way, are leaves which have 
lost their blades. Vetch and sweet pea are 
examples 

Sometimes the roots of plants make move- 
ments apart from growth which help to 
fix the plant more firmly. New crocus 
corms, for instance, are formed each year 
on top of the old ones, so that unless some- 
thing were done about it, they would very 
soon be growmg above the ground So 
certain thicker roots are formed which, 
having finished their growth in length and 
fixed their tips, begin to contract, and in 
so doing, drag the new corms lower mto the 
ground. These roots can easily be recog- 
nised by their thickness and by the wrinkles 
which form as they become shorter. They 
are shown m Plate XIV , No 4 

Plant dispersal. — It would be very useful 
to plants if. when a district is getting over- 
crowded, they could uproot themselves and 
go away to find a new home They cannot 
do this, but the next best thing is to send 
their young folk explormg So most plants 
have some means of dispersing their seeds, 
or — m the case of the lower plants like the 
seaweeds, horsetails, mosses and ferns — 
their spores, which are minute hard cases 
enclosing hvmg substance capable of giowmg 
into a new plant 

I Explosive mechanism . — Sometimes the 
parent plant helps the young to start their 
]oumey by shooting them out, like a bullet 
or torpedo. This is due to sudden contrac- 
tion of the dry fruit, and is carried out in 
different ways You can hear the small, 
sharp explosions of gorse pods or balsam 
fruits openmg, but the tmy violet capsules 
make no audible sound The cianesbills or 
wild geraniums of various kmds swing each 
section of the fruit upwards and outwards, 
and the seed drops out and is hurled away, 
as shown in Plate XIV., No, 5. 

2. Wind dispersal — A. great many plants 
rely on the help of the wind in carrymg their 
seeds away The poppy, Plate XIV , No 6, 
IS gently swung backwards and forwards on 
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its long stalk, and the ripe seeds are jerked 
out of pores which open just under the 
‘Tid." The numerous seeds are exceedmgly 
fine and light, and so easily carried a long 
way, like a cloud of pepper shaken out of a 
pot. 

3 Plumed fruits — A feathery plume is a 
great help in securmg wmd dispersal. Those 
shown m Plate XIV., No 7, the traveller’s 
joy or wild clematis fruit, are formed from 
the long styles by further growth of the 
silky hairs which cover them 

Dandelions have a circlet of hairs on a 
long stalk, called a pappus, while in John- 
go-to-bed-at-noon each hair is branched 
The handsome "clock” gives this plant its 
other name, goat’s beard. Thistle fruits are 
like httle shuttlecocks, and after a time the 
fruit at the bottom, too heavy for the airy 
pappus, drops away. In all these cases, the 
pappus is formed from the modified calyx 
of each floret, which instead of being a ring 
of green leaves, is reduced to hairs After 
pollination these hairs grow much longer 
until they are capable of bearmg the weight 
of the fruit 

4 Winged fruits — In many fruits some 
kind of wing helps m dispersal. This is either 
an expansion of the fruit wall, as m ash, 
sycamore, maple and elm, or it may be a 
bract, that is, a leaf formed below the flower, 
which has become hard and firm, as m the 
lime shown in Plate XIV., No 8. 

5 Dispersal by animals — Last of all, 
animals may carry away seeds, either by 
eatmg the fruits and shedding the seeds, 
as birds do with juicy bernes; or by carrymg 
them in their coats or even attached to their 
feet Many of the common hedge fruits are 
carried in this way. They are generally 
rough, or provided with hooks which become 
tangled m wool or fur, and we call them 
burrs One example is shown in Plate XIV , 
No 9, the wood avens Here the hooks 
are formed from the styles of the 
flowers. 

The burdock has a collection of nutlets 
surrounded by stiff, bristly hairs, the whole 
enclosed m several rows of bracts, forming 
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what is called an involucre. These bracts 
are curved backwards at the tips to form 
stiff hooks, and sheep, rabbits, dogs or 
people brushing against them are sure to 
carry away a large number of heads, which 
gradually loosen, then the fruits drop 
out. 

The goose-grass which clambers m every 
hedge owes its name of cleavers to the small 
hooks which grow from the fruit wall in a 
dense mass, and the agrimony has a circlet 
of similar hooks All these are very efficient 
means of scattering the seeds. 

Conclusion . — "We now see that though 
plants cannot move about hke animals, yet 
they have a wide range of movement. 

(i) Flower movements either brmg them 
into suitable positions for pollmation, or 


show insects whether they are worth a 
visit 

(2) Leaf and stem movements may he 
connected with’ 

{a) Obtaining light. 

{dj Checking the giving off of water 
vapour. 

(c) Supportmg the plant as in chtnbing 
plants. 

(3) Root movements may occur which 
anchor the plant more securely into the 
ground, as in the crocus. 

(4) Seed and spore dispersal requires 
movement. This may be brought about : 

(fl) By explosive mechanisms, as in gorse, 
violet and cranesbill. 

(b) By wind, helped by plumes or wings. 

(c) By animals, when the fruits are 
usually hooked or succulent. 


TEACHING NOTES 


I . Ptactical work — 

I CHARTS — Make a classroom chart 
on which observations on the movements 
of flowers and leaves may be recorded 
Note the time of day and the weather con- 
ditions, e.g , in wet weather, damp or foggy 
days, the leaves of many trees hang down 
(horse chestnut, false acacia). 

II. CLIMBING PLANTS.— If possible, 
grow some chmbmg plants so as to observe 
the method of climbing; e g , garden nastur- 
tiums climb by their leaves, sweet peas by 
tendrils, convolvulus by the stem. Obtain 
also specimens of as many vaneties of 
climbing plants as possible, and let the 
children make labelled sketches of the 
organs concerned. 

III. SEED DISPERSAL —This is also 
a good opportunity to obtain varied material 
for revising the ways and means of seed 
dispersal Experiments might be tried (or 
repeated, if previously tned), on the effective- 


ness of various methods of ivind dispersal 
by cutting off parts of wmgs or plumes, and 
blowing the seeds — or fruits — by means of 
bellows, or fannmg them, to see how long 
and how far they will float in the air. Encour- 
age children to notice, too, definite mstances 
of seeds and seedlings being found at some 
distance from any plants of the same kind. 
This is most obvious with tree seedlings, 
but other cases may be looked for. 

2. Exercises.— 

(1) What sort of movements can most 
plants make? 

(2) When does the nectar of flowers flow 
most freely? 

(3) What is the value of the evenmg prim- 
rose open mg at dusk? 

(4) Why IS the sunflower well named? 

(5) What do some flowers show by altering 
their positions before and after they have 
been polhnated? 

(6) Wffiy IS it necessary for a leaf to alter 
its position? 



PICTURE SUMMARY 



FLOWER MOVEMENTS 

1. John-go-to-bed-at-noon. 
Flower head open and 
closed. Note Involucre of 
bracts. 

2 . Sunflower follows sun by 
movements of stalk. 

STEM AND ROOT MOVEMENTS 

3. Convolvulus stem twines 
anti-clockwise round twig. 

4. Crocus corm with thick 
contractile root (r). 

DISPERSAL OF SEEDS AND FRUITS 



Cranesbill. Immature fruit; 
ripe fruit shooting out 
seeds. 

Poppy head. Seeds scat- 
tered through pores. 

Traveller’s joy. Plumed 
fruit. Each plume formed 
from a style. 

Lime fruit. Bract forms 
wing. 

Wood avens fruit. Hooked 
styles which catch in coats 
of animals. 
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(7) What purpose does the cushion at the 
base of the leaf stalk of certain leaves serve’ 

(8) In what way does the stem of the 
convolvulus move’ 

(g) What is a tendnlt 

(10) Draw from memory the climbing 
organs of three plants and say how they 
climb, 

(11) Draw from memory a crocus corm 
to show how anchorage is achieved 

(12) What are spores} 

(13) Make a list of plants which disperse 
their seeds by shooting them out. 


(14) How does the poppy disperse its 
seeds’ 

{15) What IS a "plumed” fruit? Give 
some examples. 

(16) How are the “wings” of the follownng 
two fruits formed, {a) sycamore, and (6) 
lime’ 

(17) How do animals and birds help in 
the dispersal of seeds? 

(18) 'VWiat IS an involucre'^ 

(ig) Make a list of plants which depend 
on animals to disperse their seeds. 


XV. TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT AMONGST 

ANIMALS 


Introduction. — We have seen that the 
power of movement amongst animals is 
important in helping them to obtain food. 
It may also help some animals to escape 
from their enemies, which are thus deprived 
of food Even the migration of birds to 
warmer climates is chiefly of value because 
insects are more plentiful there, and because 
it lessens the competition for food in the 
place they leave. 

Animals roam in search of food. — ^There 
are certain animals which travel long 
distances searching for food. They stay in 
each place till it is exhausted, and then 
move on again. These roaming animals 
usually collect together in herds, under an 
experienced leader who knows all the 
likely places and will not lead them into 
danger. Since the young must move with 
the herd, they can usually run beside their 
mothers almost as soon as they are bom. 
The African elephant shown in Plate XV , 
No I travels in this way for hundieds of 
miles through the forests, feeding on succulent 
branches as it goes. The bison, shown m 
Plate XV , No 2 is a good example of the 
Slime habit in a colder climate. Herds of 


bison used to roam over the prairies of 
North America grar.ing on the rich pasture, 
until Indians and white men exterminated 
them They are now found only in special 
preserves, where they are protected 

The habit of roaming in large companies 
IS common amongst many of our small 
British birds In the winter chaffinches form 
large flocks, always of one sex, Plate XV , 
No 3. They are sometimes joined by 
sparrows and other finches, and they move 
from stubble-field to nckyard, where grain 
and seeds are plentiful Great tits haunt 
the woods in flocks during winter in the 
same way. 

Whales are constantly on the move, 
usually m numbers, travelling many miles 
as they follow the fish upon which they 
feed Most of the toothed whales, of which 
the porpoise shown in Plate XV , No 4 is 
one of the smallest, feed on fish — though 
some of the larger ones feed on cuttle-fish 
also — and many fish follow the ocean 
currents for food. 

Migration. — Some animals make definite 
seasonal journeys, usually connected with 
breeding, which we call migrations Birds 
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which in the autumn leave our shores for 
the south, return in the spiing to their 
breeding places In the spring, too. the 
lovely painted lady butterfly appears on the 
south coast, having travelled over the sea 
from North Africa. 

Among fishes, salmon and eel are migrants 
Salmon leave the sea and ascend the rivers, 
where the eggs are hatched, and here the 
young fish live for a year or more, before 
descending to the sea 

Eels aie even more mteresting. They 
spawn in the sea, and the eggs hatch into 
glassy, ribbonlike little fishes. These have 
no common name, but their scientific name 
IS leptocephalus which is Greek for “a thin 
or narrow head ” Then the foim of the body 
changes, shnnkmg and becoming round and 
thin like a bit of wire It is now called an 
elver Plate XV , No. 5 shows both stages. 
Millions of elvers make their way from the 
depths of the sea to the mouths of rivers, 
which they ascend Then they leave the 
rivers and wriggle through damp grass to 
ditches and ponds, sometimes isolated far 
from any other water Here they stay for 
several years, growing to their full size. 

Now comes an even stranger part of the 
story The full grown eels make their way 
down to the sea again Far out in the 
Atlantic Ocean, the bed of the ocean diops 
suddenly in a steep slope, called the Atlantic 
Shelf. It IS here that the eels from all the 
fresh water rivers and ponds in the 
world collect in order to lay their eggs, or 
spawn 

It IS sufficiently mysterious that the baby 
elvers should swim from the deep abysses 
of the sea to the rivers, but it is impossible 
to understand how, from hundreds of miles 
away, they should find their way back to 
their birthplace again. 

Swanmng of bees. — A. peculiar mstance of 
mass movement is the swarming of a hive of 
bees This usually takes place either when a 
hive is becoming over-crowded, or when a 
number of "princesses” are ready to leave 
the cells in which they have pupated, and 
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change into queens The queen leaves the 
hive, accompanied by a large body of 
workers, though some must remain to 
attend to the hive and the new queen The 
queen and her attendants fly to some place 
— a tree, a telegraph pole, a lamp-post — 
where they elmg together and rest At this 
point the bee-keeper brings a skip which he 
places beneath the swarm to capture it, 
but if this IS not done, they will presently 
sail away, perhaps for miles, till they find a 
suitable hollow tree m which they can set 
up a new home 

Transport. — ^Transport means "carrying 
across,” and we should not expect to find 
many animals which avail themselves of any 
kind of carnage There is an anemone 
shown in Plate XV , No 7 which has a 
kind of one-horse cart, for it rides on the 
back of a whelk shell to which it attaches 
itself It chooses, however, shells which are 
already occupied by hermit crabs and so, 
when the hermit crab walks abroad, the 
anemone rides in state on its chariot drawn 
by the crab. 

1 Accidental transport — It is probable that 
the distribution of animals in various places 
has been brought about in some cases by 
accidental transport by plants, by animals 
and man Sometimes tree trunks floating in 
the sea have been known to carry small 
animals, such as snakes, in holes, and it 
may be that some of the animal colonists 
of distant islands have arrived in this way 
From time to time snakes are found in 
cargoes of bananas brought to our shores 
from tropical countries It is possible that, 
under suitable conditions, they might estab- 
lish themselves in new countries, as the 
brown rat did here in the 18th century, 
Plate XV , No 8 shows a scorpion, a 
poisonous relation of the spiders, which 
dwells in dry or desert regions Its bite, 
like that of a tarantula spider, can kill a 
man Both have been found m cargoes of 
logwood from hot countries 

2 Intenhonal transport — Sometimes, as 
we mentioned m another chapter, animals 
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are intentionally introduced by man into 
new countries^ where he wants to cultivate 
them for his own purpose Rabbits in 
Australia are the best known example, and 
warn us of the danger of such a proceeding , 
but occasionally it may be of value, if 
properly controlled. Both white and red 
clover were introduced into Australia and 
New Zealand as fodder for animals, but 
they could not set their seed until hive bees 
and humble bees respectively were also 
imported to bring about pollination This 
experiment succeeded, and we now get 
Australian honey into the bargain. 

Parasites. — Parasites are animals or plants 
which live upon others, so naturally they 
are transported wherever their hosts go, 
and from time to time, they are conveyed to 
new hosts External parasites will have 
little diflSculty in transferring themselves 
from one animal to another. Plate XV., No. 
9 shows a flea, which has specially modified 
legs which act as a spring board to enable 
it to jump a long distance 

Many parasites, however, live inside the 
bodies of their hosts, so that the problem 
of transference presents a difficulty which 
IS solved in many cunous ways. The parasite 
which causes malaria is a very minute 
animal which inhabits the blood of a 
particular gnat or mosquito If an infected 
mosquito bites a man, then the parasites 


are injected into his blood, for at a certain 
stage in their life they all collect m the 
mosquito’s saliva It is essential to the 
completion of their hfe cycle that they shall 
spend one stage m the mosquito and one 
m a man If a mosquito should bite an 
infected man, then it sucks m, with his 
blood, another stage of the parasite, and so 
the vicious circle is complete. 

Tape-worms must mhabit two animals, 
usually both mammals, to complete their 
hfe history A very common tape-worm 
spends one stage in a rabbit and the other 
ui a dog. The dog eats, perhaps, the liver 
of a rabbit containing tape-worms m the 
form of httle bladders, and they develop 
mto the “tape” shape in the dog’s bowel 
Afterwards they are dropped m a field, 
and may be eaten by a rabbit with the 
grass In this way they are passed on from 
one to the other. 

Conclusion. — Summmg up, we may note 
the followmg points’ 

(1) Animals travel widely in search of 
food — elephants, bison, whales 

(2) Their travels may take the form of 
regular migrations connected with breeding 
— birds, salmon, eels. 

(3) They may be transported by other 
animals or man 

(4) Parasites need to be transferred from 
one host to another. 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. Practical work. — Some definite observa- 
tional work on the movements of buds in 
the district might be attempted by means 
of classroom charts on which any data may 
be entered For instance, the first appearance 
of particular birds in each child’s garden 
or in some place passed on the way to school, 
the first time their song is heard, cessation of 
song and disappearance. Flocking and flights 
of birds, such as house sparrows, starlings. 


pigeons, rooks, plovers, magpies, should be 
noted, and where they are seen feeding 

2 . Exercises. — 

(1) Wliat do you understand by the term 
migration ? 

(2) What is the value of migration of 
birds to other countries? 

(3) Name a migratory insect, and say from 
what country it comes. 




PICTURE SUMMARY 

ANIMALS IN SEARCH OF FOOD 

African elephant. Roams 
forest and grassland. 

Bison. Used to roam N. 
American prairies. 
Chaffinch. In winter, 
separate sexes band to- 
gether in flocks. 

Whales travel miles to 
follow food drifting in 
ocean currents. 

MIGRATION 

Painted lady butterfly files 
across sea from N. Africa. 
Eels spawn in deep waters 
off American coast. Illus- 
tration shows transparent 
first stages, and elver which 
Is as thin as wire. 

TRANSPORT 

Anemones sometimes 
attach themselves to her- 
mit crabs’ shells and are 
carried about. 

Scorpions sometimes arrive 
in England in cargoes of 
logwood. 

A flea springs by means of 
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(4) Make a list of all the animah you 
can think of which roam m search of food. 

(5) In what way is the salmon an inter- 
esting fish? 

(6) Where do eels lay their eggs? 

(7) What is a leptocephalusi 

(S) What is an elver! 

(g) How IS it that eels are often found in 
isolated ponds far in the country? 


(10) What happens after eels return to the 
sea? 

(11) At what times do bees swarm? 

(12) How does it help anemones to he 
earned about by other creatures ? 

(13) What IS a parasite'^ 

{14) Name two parasites, and say how 
they pass from one host to another 


XVI. LIVING THINGS 

PART I. PLANTS 

Introduction. — All plants and animals reach 
a point beyond which they can grow no 
more — they are ‘'grown up"’ — but there is 
one way m which their growth can be con- 
tinued They can produce young, and 
when the parents die, the race does not die 
with them, for it is earned on by their 
children. 

Producing young by vegetative means. — 

The lowliest plants and animals continue 
tlicir growth when they have reached full 
size by dividing into two In this case one 
cannot say they arc parent and child, for 
the halves arc equal, both m size and age 
In most cases, howevwr, only a small portion 
of the parent’s body forms the young one, 
or offspring, which starts life afresh There 
are some plants in which this happens by 
the breaking away of a portion. Plate XI , 
No. 3 shows a piece of Canadian pondweed 
which has snapped off from the parent 
plant and floated away In a few days roots 
begin to form near the broken end, while 
the stem goes on growing from the hud at 
the tip Later, new branches will be formed 
from the stem also. 

Many plants will grow like this if slips 
are cut off or pulled away and planted, 
though it will not occur without man’s help 
Gardeners call this ‘‘striking cuttings" and 
obtain many new plants m this way— for 


MUST HAVE YOUNG 

instance, chrysanthemums, and geraniums, 
Plate XVI , No. i 

1 Buds — A much commoner way of form- 
ing young ones in nature is by the separa- 
tion of buds which will glow up into new 
plants These buds may be of special kinds 

2 Bulbs — A bulb is a kind of bud in 
which the tender young folded leaves and 
flower are protected by wrappings, formed 
from the green leaves of former years The 
lower part of the previous year's leaves 
becomes filled with food for the bud, while 
older leaf bases remain as the scaly outer 
coat, when all their food supply has been 
used All these leaves grow from a thick, 
flattened stem, which also bears the bud. 
When the bulb is planted, this stem first 
produces roots, which seek water and also 
hold the bulb firmly upright like tent ropes 
Then the bud unfolds, sending green leaves 
above the soil, and at last, from the middle 
of them springs the flower Plate XVI , 
No. 2 shows the bud and protective leaf 
bases of a daffodil bulb 

In Plate XIV , there is a picture of a 
crocus corm, which is similar, except that 
the stem is much thicker and all the leaves 
are thin and scaly. Notice the new corms 
growing as a special kind of hud from the 
stem of the old one 

3. Bulbils — The lesser celandine forms 
another special kind of bud, called a bulbil 
This is a small oval body, quite hard and 
smooth, which contains a store of food 
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Bulbils grow ]ust above where a leaf joins 
a stem, in what is called the axil of the leaf 
When the green parts of the plant wither 
the bulbils break ofi and sometimes roll 
some distance away. Very early in the 
sprmg, as they lie on or just under the sod 
they sprout and form first a root or two, 
then a small leaf, and at last, a complete 
new plant The food in the bulbil is used 
up as the plant grows Plate XVL, No 3 
shows what these bulbils look like 

4. Runners — ^Many plants form new ones 
by putting out stems which he on the sur- 
face of the sod, and end in a bud Where 
the bud presses agamst the soil it becomes 
anchored by roots, then it unfolds and 
forms a small new plant. In time the stem 
or runner, may lot away, so that the 
new plant becomes separate from the old 
one The strawberry (Plate XVI , No 4) 
and violet both form young ones in this 
way 

5 Underground, stems — Sometimes, mstead 
of running on the surface, new stems run 
underground for some distance. This is a 
very good way of continuing the growth of 
the parent plant, and very common The 
advantage is that the bud on the end of the 
stem is protected by soil throughout the 
wmter from cold, frost, or dry air In the 
spring the end bud (called the terminal or 
apical bud because it is at the apex of the 
stem) turns up and grows above the soil, 
at the same time forming roots. Many of 
our garden plants increase in this way, as 
do many weeds. It is a habit which causes 
them to spread widely and makes them 
difficult to uproot 

Such plants, spreading by means of stems 
and buds, are called perennials, and this 
method of increasing is called vegetative 
propagation. The example in Plate XVI., 
No 5 is the common goutweed or ground 
elder, found in shady places. 

Producing young by means of spores.— 

The methods of increase just described may 
be very successful in establishmg a colony 
of plants which crowd out all others, but 


there is no provision for sending them 
farther afield to new homes, $0 most plants 
have also some means of dispersal, or 
scattering In the lower plants, such as the 
seaweeds, moulds, fungi, mosses and ferns, 
this IS brought about by means of exceed- 
ingly minute particles of living matter, 
encased in a hard outer coat These are 
called spores. The outer coat protects 
them until they are safely lodged m some 
damp, sufficiently warm spot, where they 
can germinate. Each spore is capable of 
forming a new plant. They are generally 
contamed in a special vessel or organ formed 
by the parent plant, such as a toadstool, 
puffbaU (Plate XVI., No 6) or the spear like 
head called a capsule, m the mosses, or the 
dark spots on the backs of fern leaves They 
are scattered chiefly by wind or water, but 
sometimes animals help 

Producing young by means of seeds. — The 
highest plants produce flowers which carry 
seeds inside them. In the centre of a flowei 
IS the pistil, and in the lowest part, cafled 
the ovary, the young seeds are formed 
They are called ovules. Before they can 
ripen mto seeds, the pistil has to receive 
pollen, preferably from another flower 
This IS deposited on the tip of the pistil, 
called the stigma Each gram of pollen then 
sends out a long, narrow tube which grows 
down through the pistil until it reaches an 
ovule. The contents of the pollen gram 
are then emptied mto the ovule, which after 
this grows into a seed 

If a flower has a long tube, it may be 
necessary to carry the stigma up to the top, 
where visiting msects can touch it with 
pollen. In this case a stalk grows between 
the ovary and the stigma, pushing the 
stigma up into position, and this is called 
the style. Plate XVI., No 8 shows a hyacinth 
pistil havmg aU. three parts The ovules can 
be seen growing m the ovary, 

Plate XVI , No g, the fruit of an apple 
cut across, shows what happens after pollina- 
tion Not only have the ovules grown into 
seeds, but the enclosing part has changed. 




PICTURE SUMMARY 

VEGETATIVE PROPAGATION 

Geranium cutting forms 
roots (r). 

Section of daffodil bulb 
to show bud (fa). 

Lesser celandine forms 
bulbils (fa) which break off 
and form new plants. 

Strawberry plant sends out 
runners (r) each with bud 
at end which roots and 
forms new plants. 
Underground stem of gout- 
weed showing bud (fa) 
which forms new plant. 

PLANTS WITH SPORES 

Puff-ball sends out cloud 
of spores (sp) like smoke. 

Single plant of cord moss. 
Capsule (c) containing 
spores. 

SEEDS 

Pistil of hyacinth. Vertical 
section to show ovules (o). 

Cross section of apple to 
show seeds (s). 






Plate XVT 
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In the apple, the cup which enclosed the 
ovary becomes juicy and tempting to birds 
and others, while in many fruits, like the 
plum, the ovary wall becomes edible In 
other fruits, these parts become hard and 
dry, and perhaps break open to shoot out 
the seeds, as in the violet. The whole fruit 
goes on growing until it is ripe, when the 
seeds may be dispersed m a vanety of 
ways. 

Conclusion. — We have seen, then, that 
all plants produce young, but that it can 
take place in different ways. Note that many 


plants have more than one way The chief 
methods are: 

(1) By vegetative propagation, when some 
kind of bud forms a new plant. Bulbs 

are a kmd of bud. 

(2) By spores in the lower plants 

(3) By seeds m the higher plants 
Spores and seeds have the advantage of 
being scattered far away from the parent 
plants and so spreadmg to new districts. 
They are pioneers of the plant population 
They can obtain the help of wmd, water 
and animals in dispersmg them, while some 
fruits scatter their own seeds by explosion. 


TEACHING NOTES 


1 . Practical work. — 

I CUTTINGS, LAYERING, ETC.— This 
chapter might be Imked with practical work 
on propagation by cuttings, pullmgs, layer- 
ing and other means of producing new plants 
vegetatively in the garden. Shps of willow 
will develop roots if kept in the class-room 
in a bottle of water. Many cuttmgs (pansies, 
carnations, roses) wiU strike readily if placed 
in pots or boxes containmg a mixture of 
sharp sand and loamy pottmg soil These 
could be kept in the classroom if sheltered 
from the direct sun with the soil kept well 
moistened. 

II BULBILS — ^The pecuhar buds called 
bulbils on the leaves of spleenwort or 
Asplenium ferns will grow readily if a frond 
bearmg a bud is pressed mto damp soil 
and kept moist. 

III. CULTIVATION OF FERNS.— 
Spores of bracken and other common ferns 
will germmate and produce new plants 
with a httle care They may be grown m 
earthenware saucers scrubbed perfectly clean 
and filled with finely sifted baked soil. 
This must be kept very damp (but not water- 
logged) until the plants are well estabhshed. 


The saucers may be covered with tumblers, 
or small dishes with hds may be used. Air 
must be allowed to enter from time to tune. 
When germination first occurs, a number 
of spores sprouting together will give the 
appearance of a green film but with a hand 
lens the separate green thread of each plant 
may be distmguished. This quickly develops 
into a small semi-cucular or heart-shaped 
plate, lying agamst the soil. This grows to 
perhaps | m diameter, and becomes rooted, 
at the same time giving rise to a small, 
divided, but comparatively simple leaf. 
The plantlets may then be pricked out 
mto small pots, where the fern will develop 
fully. The green plate which forms the 
first stage is called a prothallium or pro- 
thalius. Germmation may be slow, so 
patience must be exercised, 

2. Exercises. — 

(1) How do the iowHest plants and 
animals continue their growth’ 

(2) What do you understand by the term 
“striking cuttings”? 

(3) What IS a bulb? 

(4) Draw from memory a picture of a 
bulb, shovraig clearly all the parts, and 
labelling them. 
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tSi 

(5) Where is the axil oi a leaf? 

(6) What is a btdhiP. 

(7) How does a bulbil grow into a new 
plants 

(S) How does the violet form new plants? 

(9) Why IS an underground stem a good 
way of continuing growth? 

(10) Draw an underground stem marking 
the buds that will form new plants. 

{ii) Wliat are perennial plants? 

(12) Why is it necessary for plants to 
have other means of continuing growth 
besides by runners or underground stems? 


(13) Make a list of what are known as 
the "lower” plants 

(14) What are spores? Name a plant 
which has them 

{15) Where are the young seeds of a plant 
formed? 

(16) What must happen to the pistil of 
a flower before the plant can produce 
seeds? 

{17) Wheie IS the stigma of a flower? 

(rS) What changes take place in a flower 
after the stigma has received pollen? 


XVII, LIVING THINGS MUST HAVE YOUNG 


PART 2. ANIMAL FAMILIES: 

HIGHER GROUPS 

Introduction. — We say that certam animals 
are related to one another, for instance, cats, 
tigers and lions, or dogs, wolves and foxes 
How do we know this? 

The chief reason for saying so is because 
they are alike in the structure of their bones, 
teeth, muscles and organs They have the 
same ways of feeding, breathing, moving, 
bringing young into the world and caring 
for them. 

Higher animals or vertebrates.— All the 
higher animals are linked together by the 
possession of a skeleton inside the body 
This consists of a rod passing along the 
back In the tadpoles of the sea squirt and 
frog It is merely tough, but in the rest it is 
gristly or bony, and divided into a number 
of joints or vertebrae, therefore, the animals 
are called vertebrates They nearly all have 
a skull and two pairs of limbs, supported by 
the vertebral column, which also protects 
a nerve called the spinal cord. Notice the 
channel for it in Plate XVII , No i. 

Lowest true vertebrates— the flshes.—The 
group of lishes have a true vertebral column 


of gristle or bone, a skull and two pairs of 
limbs, but these are fins for swimming, not 
arms and legs. Plate XVII , No 2 shows a 
salmon, which has a bony skeleton. Notice 
its paired fins There are other fins, too 
Fishes breathe by gills arranged in connection 
with slits in the sides of the throat As 
water is gulped in by the mouth and passed 
out again through the gill slits, oxygen is 
taken fiom it and carbon dioxide given up 
by the blood. All vertebrates have gill slits 
at some stage — a chick in the egg and a 
rabbit long before it is born — showing that 
in time past they breathed in the same way 
as fishes. 

Fishes have a keen sense of smell, and 
are able to detect scents borne through the 
water from great distances, and so find 
their food. 

The body is usually covered with scales, 
which are overlappmg plates embedded in 
the skin. 

Most fishes drop their eggs in the water 
and leave them, but sticklebacks make a 
nest of water-weeds and the father guards 
it against all intruders. 

Frogs, toads and newts, — Next to the 
fishes comes the group of amphibia This 
name means that the animals are both 
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water and land animals, for they spend the 
first part of their lives breathing under water 
by means of gills, like fishes, then they go 
through a change, and breathe by lungs, so 
that they must come up out of the water 
to breathe. After this they spend part of 
the time on land and part in water. 

Amphibia have no scales or other skin 
covering and no claws. The skin is moist, 
for they breathe through it as well as by 
lungs. 

There is no family life m amphibia In 
nearly all, eggs are laid m water and left to 
their fate, with a slippery ]elly to protect 
them. Newts wrap each egg in a leaf of a 
water plant, while toads lay a string of eggs. 
Plate XVII , No 3 shows a newt. 

Reptiles. — ^The next group, the reptiles — 
meanmg creeping ammals — includes lizards, 
snakes, crocodiles and alligators (Plate 
XVII , No. 4), and turtles and tortoises 
(Plate XVII , No 5), which all breathe by 
lungs Except for the snakes and a few 
legless lizards, they have four legs carrymg 
the body ]ust above the ground Eggs are 
laid, but the mother does not sit on them 
though some snakes, like the Indian cobra 
guard them 

Reptiles have claws on the toes, and the 
body IS covered with scales which prevent 
the skin from being shrivelled up by the hot 
sun. No doubt this is one reason why they 
are able to live on land Fossils found m 
the rocks show that long ago, before there 
were either mammals or birds, reptiles 
spread everywhere, some living m water, 
some on the land, while some had wmgs, 
the so-called "flying dragons” Some were 
giants of 60 to 80 feet long But all these 
creatures died out, and the present-day forms 
are few and small in comparison. 

Birds. — Birds are also descended from 
reptiles. They differ from the reptiles in 
having feathers mstead of scales, feathers 
being the wannest covermg known. They 
have a horny beak instead of teeth, though 
some ancient birds had teeth in the beak. 


Plate XVII , No 3 They walk on two legs, 
smee the front legs have become wings, and 
their claws are often used for perching. 

Birds are warm-blooded, that is, their 
blood is always at the same heat whatever 
the weather. In all the lower animals it 
changes with the weather, and so they 
become drowsy and dull when it is cold 

The most marked character of birds, how- 
ever, is their power of flight, which enables 
them to cover great distances in search of 
food, and to build nests in safety A swallow 
(Plate XVII , No. 8) can fly hundreds of 
miles. 

Birds look after their young and make a 
home for them. They sit on the eggs to 
hatch them The parents spend their whole 
time searchmg for food and tendmg their 
nestlmgs tiU they are old enough to leave 
the nest Then they are driven away, and 
the parents take no further mterest in 
them. 

Mammals. — Mammals, too, had their 
humble beginning when the great reptiles 
were "lords of creation ” They also are 
supposed to be descended from some small 
reptile, but they have followed quite a 
different path from the birds, though they, 
too, are warm-blooded Instead of a cover- 
mg of feathers, they have warm fur or 
hair 

While the birds lay eggs in a nest m a 
sheltered position, the mammals shelter 
their young mside the mother's body m a 
special sac where they are even better 
protected than young birds in a nest When 
they are born they are suckled on the 
mother’s mflk. Usually there is some kind 
of lair in which the young spend their early 
days with the mother. Sometimes the 
father hunts for food for them Nobody has 
much good to say of the fox, but at least he 
is a good father, and brings his booty home 
for his cubs. 

Amongst the mammals we find the highest 
intelligence, especially in rats, pigs, horses, 
dogs, elephants and monkeys 

Plate XVII , No. 9 shows a mother and 
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baby. Man, the highest and most intelligent 
mammal, is the only one who cares for his 
children after they are grown up It is this 
family love that has caused men to band 
together in tribes, clans and nations, to help 
one another against their common enemies, 
not only human, but wild animals, storms, 
cold and hunger. 

Anim al familiea.— Within the groups 
named are smaller groups or famihes Thus 
we speak of the cat family, the dog family, 
or the rodents — rats, mice, squirrels The 
members of each family closely resemble one 
another — their likeness is greater than their 
difference. For mstance, the family of 
thrushes includes the song thrush, missel 
thrush, blackbird, fieldfare and redwing, 
which are nearly all sweet singers, like the 
same food, are similar m size and shape, but 
different in markings and habits. Then: 
nests are similar, their eggs about the same 
size, but differmg m markmgs. 


Conclusion. — We have seen that the 
higher animals can be grouped together mto 
five main sub-divisions, and within these are 
families The chief points to remember are 
these 

(1) The vertebrates have an internal 
skeleton, consistmg of a back bone or 
vertebral column, skuU and two pairs of 
limbs (except where the limbs have dis- 
appeared, as in snakes). 

(2) The chief sub-divisions of vertebrates 
are the fishes, amphibia, reptiles, birds and 
mammals, the birds and mammals bemg the 
highest. 

(3) Birds and mammals have a warm 
covermg and their blood always retains the 
same degree of heat — they are warm- 
blooded. They have both developed home 
hfe, and feed and look after their young 
devotedly 

(4) In man, love for the young has led to 
grouping into clans or tribes, and nations, 
to protect their homes and children 


TEACHING NOTES 


1 . Practical work. — Make out several large 
wall charts and encourage the children to 
collect pictures of vertebrates which can be 
mounted on the charts and clearly labelled 
to illustrate the classification of higher 
animals. 

2. Exercises. — 

(1) Why do we say that cats, hons and 
tigers are “related” to one another? 

(2) What IS a skeleton ^ 

(3) Why are the higher animals called 
vertebrates ? 

(4) What is the name of the nerve that 
runs down the centre of the vertebral 
column? 

(5) What are the lowest true vertebrates? 

(6) Wliat are gUls ? 

(7) What do you understand by the term 
amphibia ? 

(8) What does the word reptile mean? 


(9) How could you tell whether an animal 
was an amphibian or a reptile? 

(10) Make a list of amphibians 

(11) How do reptiles breathe? 

(12) What means of defence and covermg 
have reptiles? 

{13) How do birds differ from reptiles. 

(14) What is meant by "warm-blooded” 
creatures? 

(15) Why is flight a useful power to birds? 

(16) Tell what you know about the way 
in which birds care for their young. 

(17) What sort of covering have mammals? 

(18) In what way do mammals care for 
their young? 

(19) Why have men formed mto tribes 
and nations? 

(20) Write down the members of the 
thrush family saymg m what ways they are 
similar 




PICTURE SUMMARY 

1. Vertebra, showing channel 
for spinal cord (c). 

2. Paired fins (pf) in salmon 
correspond to arms and 
legs. Note gill plates (gp). 

3. Newt has two pairs of 
legs ; breathes through 
smooth naked skin ; also 
has lungs. 

LAND DWELLERS 

4. Alligator, one of largest 
existing reptiles. Note 
body touches ground. 

5. Indian cobra. Defends 
young and terrifies by 
puffing out hood. 

6. Diplodocus, extinct reptile. 
Vegetarian. 

7. Head of Archaeoptenx, 
ancient bird, showing teeth 
in beak. Also had long 
jointed tail and claws on 
wings. 

8. Swallows can fly thousands 
of miles and catch Insects 
In the air. 

9. Human mothers do not 
drive away their children. 
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XVIII. LIVING THINGS MUST HAVE YOUNG 


PART 3 ANIMAL FAMILIES: LOWER 
GROUPS 

Introduction. — Like the higher animals, 
the invertebrates, which have no internal 
skeleton, are grouped together into several 
maul sub-divisions, made up of families 
As the ways of many of these animals have 
been described in earlier chapters, only a 
very brief account of the groups will be 
given here. Some of the less important sub- 
divisions are left out 

Protozoa. — ^This name means “the first 
animals," and the group contains the 
simplest animals, made of a speck of living 
matter so small that a microscope is needed 
to see it It includes amoeba, the malaria 
parasite and noctiluca which causes the sea 
to glow with light on dark nights All these 
animals divide to form new ones. 

Sponges. — Sponges are colonies of animals 
sometiimg like protozoa, but sedentary. 
The living substance is arranged round a 
scries of tubes Water enters by small pores 
and IS driven through the tubes, so that 
oxygen and particles of food can be extracted 
from it It passes out again by one much 
larger opening In a bath sponge these 
openings and tubes can be seen, but when 
covered by livmg flesh they are much smaller 
Bath sponges as we use them consist only 
of the fibres which make the skeleton 
Some sponges have a framework of spicules 
(little spikes) of a glassy material, or of 
limestone, instead of fibres British sponges 
are only very small, Plate XVIIL, No. i. 

Coelenferates. — ^Tlns is the scientific name 
for the "mouth and stomach" animals, 
including jelly-fish, sea anemones, and corals. 
Most of them are sedentary, but they may 
have a free-swimmmg stage. The jelly-fish 


have a fixed stage which then splits up into 
a number of thin, almost flat bodies like a 
pile of saucers. Each saucer then grows 
mto a jelly-fish, Plate XVIII , No 2 

In most coelenterates, eggs are shed into 
the stomach and, passing out of the mouth, 
develop mto minute oval larvae These 
arc covered with short threads of living 
substance, called uha, by means of which 
they can swim, for the cilia keep up a npplmg 
movement which propels the larva through 
the water This is a favourite device for 
the larvae of sea creatures, and we shall 
meet it again Remember that we call 
young animals larvae when they differ in 
form from the parents 

Flat-worms. — Some of these worms live 
m water, but many of them, like the tape- 
worms mentioned in Chapter XV, axe para- 
sites which attach themselves to a host by 
means of a sucker. The liver-fluke, shown 
in Plate XVIII, No 3, is a parasite on 
sheep. It has a larva which finds its way 
mto the body of a small water snail which 
creeps out on to the grass of damp meadows 

Inside the snail the larva grows and gives 
nse to others, which finally produce a kind 
provided with a sucker. These work their 
way out of the snail and attach themselves 
to blades of grass. If the grass is then eaten 
by sheep, the worms find their way mto its 
liver, where they develop mto the mature 
flukes which cause the dreaded disease, 
sheep-rot. 

Molluscs. — This word means soft-bodied 
and includes all the animals whose bodies 
are protected by a shell, and a few, such as 
slugs, m which the shell has been lost. 
There are several families, according to the 
kind of shell. The snails have a coiled shell 
in one piece, the mussels and oysters have 
the shell in two halves, hinged together, 
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while the famous nautilus — from the Greek 
for sailor— which floats on southern seas, 
has a shell made of a number of chambers, 
connected with one another by a hole m the 
wall of each, see Plate XVIII , Nos 4 and 5 

In one family, that of the cuttle-fishes and 
octopuses, there is no shell at all to be seen, 
but it IS represented by a plate under the 
skin, the cuttle-bone which is sold for canaries 
to nibble Some of the octopuses, Plate 
XVIII , No 6, grow to a great size and can 
strangle large fish with their eight powerful 
arms, provided with strong suckers Cuttle- 
fish have ten arms, and an ink sac from which 
they can squirt a cloud of dark fluid — 
sepia — like a smoke screen, to hide them 
from their enemies The nautilus is related 
to these, but has a beautiful pearly shell 

Echinoderms or spiny-skins.— This includes 
starfish and sea urchins, protected by an 
armour of closely interlocked plates beauti- 
fully fitted together These bear spmes, 
long in the sea urchins, Plate XVIII , No 7, 
but quite short and blunt m the starfish 
They move about by means of rows of tube- 
hke feet, connected with canals inside the 
body Sea water enters these canals by a 
small grating, and can be pumped into the 
feet, inflatmg them ; or it can be withdrawn, 
turning them into hundreds of little suckers 
which stick last to a rock or shell and cannot 
easily be dislodged Sea urchins and star- 
fish feed upon moUuscs such as oysters and 
mussels, by forcing open their shells (see 
Plate XIII , No 3) They have small, 
transparent larvae provided with cilia for 
swimming, Plate XVIII , No 8. 

Rmged or jointed worms: annulates. — 

These include the earth-worm and many 
marine worms The earthworm lays a 
number of eggs, enclosed in a parchment- 
like case embedded m the soil Inside this 
the eggs hatch, and feed upon one another 
until only one is left. This emerges as a 
small worm like its parents, except that it 
IS paler There is no larval stage, but 
marine worms have larvae which swim m 


the plankton Like those of the jelly-fish’ 
sea anemones, starfish and sea urchins, the 
larvae are mere transparent specks, just 
visible m a glass of water held up to the 
light. They are usually small oval bodies 
provided with a girdle of cilia which enable 
them to swim, Plate XVIII , No 9 

The earthworms belong to one family, 
the marine worms to another. The sea- 
worms have many bristles which m some 
cases serve as oars by which they row them- 
selves through water. 

As we mentioned in Chapter IX some 
worms live in burrows and many, like 
sabeUa and the lug-worm, have gills for 
breathing under water, whereas the earth- 
worms breathe through the skin 

Arthropods. — As a good deal has been 
said about this group already, we will just 
recall that the name means pointed feet, 
and that the body is encased in horny, 
jomted armour Sometimes this is strength- 
ened with lime also 

The families are the following’ 

(1) Crustacea — crabs, lobsters, shrimps 
These have the hardest armour. They are 
nearly all aquatic, and breathe by gills, 
and they have larvae 

The larva of a crustacean is much simpler 
than its parents It may be a small oval 
creature with three to five pairs of simple, 
jointed legs, or rather like a mmute shrimp, 
with a jomted body and many legs A 
crab larva has at first two long spines which 
make it look very formidable, see Plate IV , 
No 4 The next stage is more like a tiny 
lobster, without the spmes 

All arthropods must shed their hard skin 
in order to grow, for they can expand only 
while the new skm is soft 

(2) Spiders, mites, scorpions — ^These have 
four pairs of legs, and breathe by lung- 
books They do not have a larval stage 

(3) Millipedes and centipedes, with many 
joints and many legs. They live on land 
and breathe by tubes, and they do not 
have larvae, for the young are miniature 
editions of their parents. 
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PICTURE SUMMARY 



SPONGES 

1. Sponge, showing snnail in- 
lets (in) and large out- 
let (o). 

COELENTERATES 

2. Jellyfish swims by con- 
tracting umbrella Many 
jelly-fish break away from 
one fixed stage (j). 

FLAT-WORMS 

3. Liver-fluke Is parastic on 
sheep. Causes “rot.** 

MOLLUSCS 

4. Section of nautilus shell, 
showing divisions 

5. Nautilus floating on sea. 




6. Octopus has eight arms or 
tentacles. 

ECHINODERMS OR SPINY SKINS 

7. Sea urchin. 

8. Larva of sea urchin; swims 
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(4) Insects — ^There are three pairs of legs 
and two pairs of wings, except in a few 
primitive forms, such as the silver-fish, or 
where a pair of wings is missing, as m flies 
Head, thorax and abdomen are distinct. 
Most insects have larvae, unhke the parents. 

Conclusion. — ^We have now named the main 
sub-divisions of invertebrates from the lowest 
— the protozoa — to the highest — the arthro- 
pods Except m the highest group, the maj onty 
live m water, though here and there a few bold 
pioneers may be found who have come to hve 
on land — the snails amongst the molluscs, the 
earthworms among the jointed worms. 
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It IS very common amongst invertebrates 
to have a young stage or larva which differs 
from its parents both in its form and its way 
of hfe. It IS usually much simpler than the 
parents, and very often free-swimming at 
the surface of the sea, in the plankton 
Larvae are found amongst the coelenterates, 
the molluscs, the echinoderms, the marine 
worms, and the arthropods Almost all the 
Crustacea have larvae, and most of the msects. 
In the lower forms the parents take no care 
of them, but m a few arthropods, such as the 
crayfish, they are kept in a brood pouch, 
and m some of the insects great care is taken 
to provide them with food and shelter 


TEACHING NOTES 


1, Practical work. — Do the same for the 
invertebrates as for vertebrates. The cheapest 
dark brown wrappmg paper makes an effec- 
tive background, with the labels neatly 
prmted m Chinese white or pasted on. 

3 . Exercises.— 

(1) What is the meanmg of the word 
protozoa ? 

(2) Name three creatures which belong to 
this family 

(3) What is the difference between the 
protozoa and the sponges? 

(4) How do sponges obtam nourishment? 

(5) Make a list of coelenterates. 

(6) How do jelly-fish multiply? 

(7) What is a larva ? 

(8) How do most coelenterates produce 
young? 


(9) How does the larva of a coelenterate 
move about? 

(10) How does the parasitic liver-fluke 
find its way into a sheep's hver? 

(11) What IS the meaning of the word 
mollusc ? 

(12) Name four molluscs and say how 
their shells differ 

(13) What are echinoderms"^ 

(14) How does the starfish move about? 

(15) What are annulates ? 

(16) How are young earthworms produced ? 

(17) How do sea-worms move through 
the water? 

(18) What does the word arthropod mean? 

(19) What four groups of creatures belong 
to the arthropods? 

(20) Why must arthropods periodically 
shed their hard skins? 


XIX. ALL CREATURES NEED REST 

Introduction. — Having considered many of not be surprised to find that these organs 
the activities of hving creatures, and havmg eventually become tired. We ourselves 
learnt somethmg of the continuous work become tired after long walks, hard games, 
their various organs have to do, we should or long periods of thinking and reading. 
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The tiredness that we feel is chiefly due 
to the presence of poisons, the waste products 
of all our activities. These poisons — the 
"rubbish” of the body — ^include the gas 
carbon dioxide, and it is not until the 
poisons have been expelled that we feel 
fresh and ready for work again It is to 
give the blood and whole system time to 
work off these poisons that we need rest, 
and particularly, sleep. 

Relaxation and rest.— For rest, two con- 
ditions are necessary; (i) the body must 
remain still, and (z) the muscles must be 
relaxed. Notice how completely that most 
active creature, the cat, relaxes when he 
rests. His whole body seems to go soft and 
limp, as shown on Plate XIX , No i We 
can practise relaxing our muscles for a few 
minutes at a time, and m that way get a 
good deal of rest All our domestic animals 
seem to enjoy their resting times Plate 
XIX , No 2 shows a cow resting while it 
chews the cud. 

Sleep. — Sleep is the most complete form 
of rest, for in that state we become uncon- 
scious, that IS, we are no longer aware of 
what IS going on round us, and so our 
nerves and brains are resting, and therefore 
our minds are resting too Probably the senses 
are never completely at rest, however, while 
in most animals and more primitive peoples 
sleep is easily broken by any outside 
disturbance. If we are to sleep well, it is 
necessary to have as little disturbance as 
possible, for lights, sounds, and movements 
about us are noticed even during sleep and 
so our eyes, ears and nerves are not ohtainmg 
the complete rest they need 

The heart, blood vessels, and lungs are 
never completely at rest either, but during 
sleep they do far less work than when we 
are awake and active, merely keeping the 
various processes going 

The digestive organs need rest, It is for 
this reason that it is advisable to have only 
a light meal at night, not very late, so that 
after the time needed for digestion, the 


stomach and other parts will have a complete 
rest. This is also why there should be no 
food between meals to give the digestive 
organs extra work 

Most of the warm-blooded animals seem 
to need sleep, but they do not, of course, 
aU take it at night, for many creatures 
hunt at night and sleep by day Most birds 
sleep at night Many of them perch on 
twigs or branches, and there is a mechanism 
which causes the claws to close automatically 
round the perch, keeping the bird balanced 
with no risk of falling off while it sleeps, 
Some water birds sleep on the watei, with 
their heads tucked in between the feathers 
of the back and wmgs, as shown in Plate 
XIX , No 3. 

Rest amongst the lower animals. — With 
regard to the lower animals, it is often 
difficult to say whether they actually sleep, 
but they certainly rest If we associate 
sleepmg with shutting the eyes, quite a 
number have no eyes to shut, or they have 
eyes but no eyelids. If you watch the 
creatures in a rock pool or aquarium you will 
find shrimps and crabs and other creatures 
lying still and quiet for long periods, though 
the shghtest shadow or movement causes 
them to move away, so that they seem to be 
always alert or awake Those which depend 
on the tides have usually definite resting 
tunes when the tide is out. The sea anemones, 
for instance, collapse, limpets remam closely 
glued to the rock, while periwinkles have a 
roimd door or plate, caUed an operculum, 
which closes the entrance for hours together, 
Plate XIX , No. 4 

The various flat fish, of which the plaice 
illustrated in Plate XIX , No 5 is one, 
bury themselves almost completely in the 
sand at the bottom, leavmg just the head 
and large, bulging eyes exposed. You can see 
this m the aquarium at the Zoo. 

Hibernation. — This is the name given to 
the long winter sleep of certam animals 
Many amphibia and reptiles bury themselves 
in some protected spot, a ditch or rubbish 
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heap, when the cold of autumn lowers their 
blood temperature to correspond Here they 
remain, neither moving nor feeding, until 
the warm days of spring revive them Frogs 
and newts have special stores of fat in the 
body which they can use as food durmg this 
long sleep Some of the invertebrates, such 
as snails, hide themselves and remain 
passive m the same way. and they, too, have 
stores of fat in the body If disturbed, they 
are quite unconscious and immovable, and 
cannot be roused unless they are brought into 
warmth We say they are There is great 

danger m lousing any hibernating animal, for 
it cannot resist a return of cold, and will die 

Dormice, perhaps the best known of 
hibernating mammals, make a warm winter 
nest underground and sometimes come out, 
roused by February sunshine, when it is 
thought that many of them die with the 
returning cold They become very fat m 
the summer, and live on this fat in the 
winter, for they do not store food 

During the winter squirrels sleep in a large 
nest or drey frequently built in a fir tree 
This IS not true hibernation, however, for 
they wake up and feed on mild days probably 
several times The common belief that they 
store nuts and know where to find them 
is said by Miss Frances Pitt, a great 
naturalist, to be unfounded She believes 
that though they have the instinct to make 
hoards, they do not remember where they 
are, and are as likely as not to discover some 
other squirrel's cache 

Summer rest— Many animals rest for the 
hottest part of the day in the summer, and 
come out to feed at dusk, through the night, 
or in the early morning Many jungle 
animals prowl through the night. Plate 
XIX., No 7 shows the great python resting 
during the day. Rabbits feed at night and 
in the early morning, but usually rest for a 
great part of the day in their burrows, 


winter or summer. A few animals take a long 
sleep during the summer. This is called 
aeshvaUon, which is the opposite of hiberna- 
tion, from words meaning "summer” and 
"wmter” A curious South African mud-fish 
curls up in the mud at the bottom of rivers 
m which the water dries up in the hottest 
weather 

The mam resting period for green plants, 
at any rate m temperate and arctic regions, 

IS the wmter, when their activities cease 
almost completely Their buds are protected 
by scales, and their breathing pores by cork 
Plate XIX., No 8 shows the wmter buds of 
beech. In many plants all parts above the 
ground die down. 

Certain plants show what are called sleep 
movements of either the flowers or leaves, 
as explamed in Chapter XIV , but these 
cannot be compared with the sleep of animals 
They are not connected with fatigue, but are 
usually a lesponse to lowered temperature 
or to the presence of moisture m the air. 
Plate XIX , No 9 shows the day and night 
positions of a crocus flower, which also closes 
if the day is damp or dull 

Conclusion. — We have now seen that all 
animals need rest (i) Fatigue is due to 
poisons which make a period of inactivity 
necessary to allow their removal. In the 
higher animals rest is accompanied by 
relaxation of the muscles, and the nerves 
have a better chance of rest in darkness and 
silence 

(2) Sleep is the most complete form of 
rest. 

(3) The lower animals rest in accordance 
with the conditions m which they hve, it 
may be at low tide or in hot, dry weather 

(4) Hibernation is complete mactmty and 
unconsciousness during the wmter, and 
aestivation the same during the summer 

(5) In temperate and arctic regions green 
plants are inactive during the wmter. 
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Swans sleep with head be- 
tween wings and back. 

Periwinkle closes shell by 
operculum (o) when resting. 

Flatfish (plaice) bury them- 
selves in sand to rest. 

Dormouse makes special 
winter nest in bank. 

Python coils Itself to rest. 

Beech buds, showing 
winter scales. 

Crocus closes in dull, damp 
weather and at night. 





Plate XTX 
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TEACHING NOTES 


1. Practical work.— 

1, OUT OF DOORS — Encourage the 
children to look for hibernating animals 
which are easily obtainable, such as snails, 
various caterpillars, and cocoons, and some 
butterflies, such as small tortoiseshell and 
bnmstone (which fly as early as February) 

II. PICTURE CHARTS — ^The collection 
of pictures of animals which hibernate, with 
information about them, will help children 
to remember them; e g., cuttings from news- 
papers and periodicals. 

2. Exercises. — 

(1) Why do animals feel "tired”? 

(2) Why do all animals need rest? 

(3) What two conditions are necessary 
for rest? 

(4) What do you understand by the term 
"relaxed” muscles? 

(5) What is the most complete form of 
rest? 


(6) What do you understand by the word 
unconscious ? 

(7) Why IS it necessary to have quiet in 
order to sleep well? 

(8) Why should you not eat food between 
meals and late at night? 

(9) How do sea creatures obtam rest? 

(10) What is an operculum ? 

(11) How does the plaice obtam rest? 

(12) What IS hibernation? 

(13) Why do many amphibia and reptiles 
hibernate in cold weather? 

(14) How do hibernating creatures obtain 
nounshment 

(15) What is the meaning of torpid ? 

{16) Make a list of hibernating crea- 
tures. 

(17) What IS aestivation ? 

(18) When do plants rest? 

(19) In what way do plants rest? 

(20) Why do sleeping birds not fall off 
their perches? 


XX. FRIENDS AND FOES IN HOME AND 

GARDEN 


Introduction. — We have already noticed 
that in the pursuit of them own busmess 
many animals and plants affect the life of 
man. They may help or hinder him quite 
unintentionally, and of course without being 
aware of it We will just consider how a few 
of these creatures act as friends or foes in 
our homes or gardens 

Friends in the garden.— 

I Plants . — All the plants which we place 
in our gardens are either useful to us or give us 
pleasure, but most of those that sow them- 


selves we do not want We may recall here, 
however, the lowly plants without which no 
plants would grow — the moulds and bacteria 
which prepare the soil so that green plants 
can obtam food from it, as we saw m Chapter 
V , remembering at the same tune that there 
are also moulds and mildews which cause 
plant diseases. 

2. Birds and beasts — ^Amongst the birds, 
all those which feed on insects, slugs and 
snails may be counted as friends, such as the 
httle blue tit shown in Plate XX., No i, 
his cousins the great tit, coal tit and long- 
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tailed tit, and the robin, thrush and blackbird. 
Even if some of them take our fruit when it 
ripens they pay for it in the work they do, 
so it is best if possible to protect the fruit 
with nets, and encourage the birds. Most 
of those which feed on seeds are useful, too, 
for they eat the seeds of weeds. The gold- 
finch in Plate XX , No. 2 is a good example 
of the seed-eating finches, with their short, 
broad beaks like small nut-crackers 

Hedgehogs and shrews, frogs and toads, 
catch slugs and insects Notice the fine 
pomted muzzle of the shrew in Plate XX., 
No 3, almost like a bird’s beak He has 
sharp, needlehke teeth and is always 
ravenously hungry. 

3 Spiders, centipedes and insects — The 
garden spiders catch many small flies, 
includmg the winged aphides which spread 
the "blight " from plant to plant. Centipedes, 
which are arthropods living in the sod, eat 
slugs, snails, insects and earthworms, while 
the tiger beetle shown in Plate XX , No 4 
is one of many beetles which, with their 
larvae, have similar habits The larva of 
the glow worm beetle, for instance, feeds 
on small snails 

Most insects which feed on others must be 
regarded as helpful, Quite a number feed 
on greenfly or aphides, amongst them the 
ladybirds (which are small beetles) and their 
larvae, and the larvae of hover flies and 
lace-wing flies They may be found on 
broad bean plants, rose shoots and other 
plants usually infested, and should be 
recognised and protected from harm A 
lace-wing fly is shown in Plate XX , No 5. 
Its delicate greenish wings and metallic 
golden eyes are distmetive It is not really 
a fly, for it has four wings, and is more 
nearly related to the caddis flies and dragon- 
flies than to the flies Its eggs are hung by 
stalks from leaves of trees such as lime 
Its larva grows to about ^in. long, is 
jointed and pinkish yellow in colour The 
hover fly larva is legless, like all fly 
"maggots,” white and tapering, while the 
ladybird larva is active, with a jointed dark 
grey body spotted with black and yellow. 


4 Polhnahon of flowers — ^We ought cer- 
tainly to give the bees a separate good word, 
together with other insects which pollinate 
flowers, for without them we should have 
scarcely any plants to eat Amongst food 
plants only nuts and grams, such as wheat 
and oats, are wind-pollinated, while a few, 
such as garden peas, are self-pollinated All 
the rest depend on insects It has already 
been mentioned that when clover was taken 
to Australia and New Zealand, bees had to 
be taken too, so that seed could be set It 
IS difficult to realise how limited our diet 
would be without the good offices of these 
msects. 

Enemies in the garden. — 

I Insect enemies — These are too numerous 
to mention, for almost every plant is liable 
to be attacked by some insect— caterpillars, 
aphides, wireworms (or click beetle laivae) 
in the soil eating the roots, plant-eating 
beetles and flies. Some garden plants have 
their own special enemies, such as the 
turnip flea, the cabbage moth and butterfly, 
the onion fly, the rose sawfly which might 
be mistaken for a small caterpillar Cater- 
pillars, however, never have more than five 
pairs of pro-legs behind the true legs, while 
sawfly larvae have six to eight pairs. It is 
in tracking down the eggs and larvae of 
these pests that the birds mentioned are so 
helpful. 

2. Birds — ^The worst enemies amongst 
birds are the house-sparrows, starlings and 
pigeons. The harm is chiefly due to their 
large numbers — a few would not matter 
Indeed, they would be useful, the sparrows 
in eatmg seeds of weeds and to some extent 
caterpillars and other insects ; the pigeons m 
eating seeds, and the starlmgs in eating slugs 
and insects But no gardener can allow 
hordes of these birds to raid his garden 
Pigeons (Plate XX , No 6) will eat any sort 
of crop, and are specially fond of young peas 
and young shoots of any kind, while sparrows 
will tear up and destroy young shoots and 
strip the petals of flowers out of sheer 
mischief 
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FRIENDS IN THE GARDEN 

1. Blue tit destroys many in- 
sects, their eggs and larvae. 

2. Goldfinches feed on seeds 
and destroy many weeds. 

3. Shrew feeds on Insects, 
slugs and worms. 

4 . Tiger beetle and its larvae 
eat snails, slugs, worms and 
insects. 

5. Lace-wing fly larvae feed 
on greenfly. 


IlMll 


FOES IN THE GARDEN 


6. Pigeon 
plants. 


attacks young 


FOES IN THE HOUSE 

House mouse is destruc- 
tive and causes unpleasant 
smell. 

Cockroach has same char- 
acter as mouse. 

Earwigs come indoors in 
hot weather and get Into 
food. 
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Plate XX 
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3 Mice . — ^There are several different kinds 
of field mice, all destructive m a garden. 
They, too, are partial to young peas and 
other young plants. Sometimes they will 
eat the seed and leave the young shoot lying 
on the ground, 

Friends in the house. — Our friends in the 
house are few but very valuable. The dog 
who guards the house, and the cat who keeps 
away mice do us great service, as well as 
giving faithful companionship 

Enemies in the house. — There are certain 
animals which have given up an out-door life 
and taken up their abode m the houses and 
other buildings of men. While they are not 
aU actually harmful, their presence is 
disagreeable, as m the case of bats and 
house spiders. Many of them soil clothing 
and food, or leave an unpleasant smell. 
Amongst those which are actually destructive 
of food or clothing are rats and mice (Plate 
XX , No. 7), clothes moths, cockroaches and 
crickets. Plate XX,, No. 8 shows a cockroach 
or “black beetle,” though it is not really 
a beetle at all These are both destructive 
and unpleasant, for they have an unpleasant 
odour, caused by a yellowish fluid which 
they exude. Their eggs are laid in crevices 
of boards or folds of curtains 

Fleas and bugs are other unpleasant 
insects, difficult to destroy if once they 
infest a house. Rats and mice are the only 
mammals which usually make their way 
into buildmgs, and both are highly des- 


tructive. Watchfulness and cleanlmess are 
necessary if these animal pests are to be 
kept away. 

Occasionally in a hot, dry summer certain 
outdoor msects will invade houses Amongst 
them are earwigs (Plate XX , No 9) and 
ants, which though not actually harmful, 
will get mto food. Garden spiders some- 
times come mdoors in the autumn, and 
cabbage caterpillars will often appear and 
crawl up to hibernate on ceilmgs This 
suggests how the habit of livmg mdoors may 
have started from accidental mcursions 

Conclusioil. — ^We see that man looks upon 
some animals as fnends because they help 
him agamst others which are harmful and 
therefore enemies His chief friends m the 
garden are: 

(1) Insect-feeding birds, frogs and toads, 
hedgehogs and shrews. 

(2) Insects which feed on others, e g , 
ladybirds, the larvae of ladybirds, hover 
flies and lace-wing flies, some beetles and 
their larvae. 

(3) Seed-eating birds which destroy weeds, 

(4) Bees and other insects which pollinate 
flowers 

His chief fnends m the house are the cat 
and dog. 

His chief enemies in the garden are insects 
which feed upon plants, and sparrows, 
starlings, pigeons and mice 

His chief enemies in the house are rats, 
mice and cockroaches, and in some old or 
neglected houses, hugs and fleas. 


TEACHING NOTES 


1 . Practical work. — 

I. SCRAP-BOOKS. — It would be valuable 
to let the children keep scrap-books in 
connection with this subject, in which not 
only pictures and newspaper cuttings might 
be collected, but notes on their own individual 
observations m the garden at home, accom- 


panied by illustrations made from actual 
material 

II OUT OF DOORS — Suggest that they 
should help as much as possible in garden 
or allotment, in order to become familiar 
with the various animal fnends and foes. 
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searching for pests on plants and by digging 
and hoeing round the roots. 

III. CHARTS AND COLLECTIONS.— A 
class-room collection of mounted specimens 
of animal pests, "with pictures and annotations, 
would have practical value as well as serving 
to intensify interest in this important 
subject. Small insects are best displayed m 
2 m specimen tubes, m spirit or formalin. 
These can be secured to a chart by two 
loops of thread, top and bottom The 
contents can then be exammed with a hand 
lens. 

2. Exercises. — 

(1) What are the names of the small plants 
without which no green plants could grow^ 

(2) In what ways may a bird be the friend 
of man? 

(3) Make a list of birds which are friends 
of man, 

(4) In what way is the garden spider a 
helpful creature? 


(5) Why is the lace-wmg fly not regarded 
as a true fly? 

(6) How would you recognise the larva 
of a lace-wing fly? 

(7) How would you recognise the larva of 
a ladybird? 

(8) Why are we so dependent upon bees 
for the food we obtam from plants? 

(9) Make a hst of harmful insects. 

(10) In what ways are pigeons and 
sparrows harmful? 

(11) What are our two great animal 
friends in the house? 

(12) What harm can rats and mice do in 
the house? 

(13) What is a "black beetle"? 

(14) How would you distmguish a cater- 
pillar from a sawfly larva? 

(15) Make a hst of out-door insects which 
sometimes invade houses 

(16) Say whether the following creatures 
are friends or foes of man garden spider, 
centipede; millipede, lace-wmg fly, ladybird; 
blue tit; starlmg, pigeon, shrew, field mouse. 


(This course of lessons on Twenty Essenhals of Nature Stuiy 
has been written by Kate Harvey, M.Sc.) 
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Butterflies 


Butterflies. — 

r SHALL HEATH Pale brick, with 
narrow dark wing borders and small dark 
dot near front angle of fore-wing 
Caterpillar green, striped yellow and white. 


lives on meadow grasses Meadows and 
heaths Succession of broods from April to 
September 

2, ORANGE TIP, Male, caterpillar and 
chrysalis. White, with orange tip to front 
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wing in male only. Undei side of hind wings 
marbled with green 

Caterpillar green, downy with black specks, 
on cress and cuckoo flower. Chrysalis 
greenish yellow and very slender. Common, 
fields and waysides. 

3 CLOUDED YELLOW. Male yellow, 
female cream, with black borders, and one 
black spot on each fore-wing. Hind wings 
deepen to an orange centre. 

Caterpillar smooth green with yellow 
stripes and black dots, feeds on small 
leguminous plants such as trefoil Chrysalis 
green with yellow Imes Eastern and 
southern counties, m the open 

4 SILVER-WASHED FRITILLARY. 
Tawny orange, with black spots and streaks 
and delicate black scallop pattern on edge 
of wmgs Gleams with silver 

Caterpillar brownish with long stiff bristles 
feeds on dog violet, raspberry, nettle and 
guelder rose, but conceals itself by day. 
Chrysahs suspended on low plants, brownish 
with dark spots and stripes and light silver 
or gold spots on under-side Woods. Widely 
distributed but not exactly common 

5, WALL BROWN Tawny brick or 
duU brown, boldly patterned with brown on 
fore-wings, small ring in front outer angle 
of fore-wing, hind wmgs have two curved 
bars of brick, outer patterned with small rings 

Caterpillar dark green, slightly striped 
white and yellow Feeds on grasses, June 
and September Chrysahs dark grey, with 
dorsal prominence 

6. RINGLET Dusky brown with three 
small black rings with pale centres on each 
fore-wmg and two on each hmd wmg 
Woodland glades, and bushes 

Caterpillar greyish with reddish down, and 
dark brown stripe along back, bordered by 
cream and white. Hibernates, then feeds 
on seeds and grasses till May or early June. 
Chrysalis on ground. Shaded brown, with 
bristles at hind end 
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7. BRIMSTONE Butterfly and cater- 
pillar. Sulphur colour, with an orange spot 
on each wing 

Caterpillar smooth bluish-green Feeds on 
buckthorn Chrysalis green with pale yellow 
stnpes. 

8 PEACOCK The name explams itself — 
colouring suggests eye in peacock's tail 
feathers Red brick-orange ground, “eyes” 
in angles of wmgs in deep red, black, hlac and 
yellow Fairly common in woods and lanes 
and gardens, especially on Michaehnas daisies. 

Caterpillar shining black with white dots 
and black spines, Feeds on nettle and some- 
times hop Chrysalis grey with metallic spots. 

9 RED ADMIRAL A close relation 
of the peacock, but instead of "eyes” has 
obhque bars on wings of brick, black and 
white, on brownish ground Reddish-brick 
border to hind wings 

Caterpillar of same spiny type, but dull 
yellowish-green with yellow spines Feeds 
on nettle in July — especially on seeds. Each 
caterpillar feeds singly, protected by a nettle 
leaf drawn round it and caught together by 
a silk thread Chrysalis greyish-brown with 
a few metallic spots. 

10 PAINTED LADY Wings mottled 
pale brick on dark (iieaily black) giound 
Body and base of wings light brown In 
August on waste ground, sitting in the sun 
on flowers 

Caterpillars dark grey with interrupted 
yellow stripe and short spines Feeds singly 
in rolIed-up leaves, nettle, mallow and others. 
Chrysalis brown with light spots and shining 
golden spots. 

11 LARGE GARDEN WHITE. 
Female, chrysahs and caterpillar. Butterfly 
creamy-white with black margin to fore- 
wings, and in female, black spots Yellow 
under-side. 

Caterpillars pale cream and green, with 
black spots and sparse bristles Chrysalis 
pale coloured, with powdermg of fine gold 
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dots characteristic of several other butter- 
flies, which gives the name (chrysos—Gk 
gold]. Should properly be applied only to 
pupae of butterflies. Note also the spinous 
projections which hold a silk girdle in place, 
by which the chrysalis is suspended. Cater- 
pillars feed on cabbages and other cruciferous 
plants, and garden nasturtiums. 

12 COMMON BLUE. Male butterfly, 
and under-side Blue suffused with violet 
Under-side delicately spotted grey and 
tawny. Female brown. Heaths and open 
country, especially on chalk, but found in 
other places. 

Caterpillar green and yellow, with black 
spines. Feeds on vetches and other low- 
growing plants 

13 WOOD WHITE. Dehcately veined 
white, with greyish tips to fore-wings Weak 
flight. Shady places. 

Caterpillar slender, smooth pale green, 
and pale, slender pupa. Caterpillar feeds on 
trefoil and vetch. 

14. GREEN-VEINED WHITE. 
Larger than garden white butterfly, with 
more strongly marked veins, and grey 
border to each fore-wing A small grey 
spot in outer angle of each fore-wmg, and 
near front edge of hind wing 

Caterpillar smooth green and white, pupa 
mottled hght brown. Same food as garden 
white. 

15 SMALL TORTOISESHELL. Wings 
deep reddish-orange and brown with squarish 
spots of yellow, very dark brown, and white 
forming front border, and small blue cres- 
cents bordering the outer edge of the wmgs 
which are shghtly notched 

Caterpillar and chrysalis dark, the former, 
which feeds on nettles, having short, sparse 
bristles and greenish-yellow longitudinal 
stripes. Closely resembles large tortoiseshell 
butterfly except in size and in having darker 
bases to the fore-wings, but caterpillar of 
large tortoiseshell feeds on elm. 


16 PEARL-BORDERED FRITIL- 
LARY Like a small edition of the silver- 
washed butterfly, but without the silver 
Common in woods in May and June. 

Caterpillar, which feeds on dog violet, is 
blackish, with blmsh-white dots and stripes, 
and yellow spmes on the middle segments 

ry MEADOW BROWN Dusky brown, 
with tawny patch on fore-wmgs, m which 
is a small black ring. Very common 

Caterpillar green, with darker dorsal 
stripe and cream-coloured lateral ones 
Feeds on meadow grass. 

Moths. — 

I CINNABAR MOTH About i in 
across wing Fore-wmgs dark grey with a 
scarlet stripe along the front margm, and 
two scarlet spots close to outer edge Hmd 
wmgs scarlet 

Caterpillar black and orange, feeds on 
ragwort, gregariously. Bright warning 
colours — ^inedible, 

2. HORNET CLEARWING. Remark- 
able for its resemblance to a hornet in form, 
size and colouring, yellow and brown striped, 
with clear wmgs bordered by a narrow light 
brown stripe, 

3 WOOD LEOPARD MOTE A moth 
resemblmg a hawk-moth, but the wmgs are 
not so long or so pointed (In the hawk 
the wmgs are at least twice the length of 
the body ) Grey body with black spots on 
thorax and dehcate white wmgs spotted 
with grey 

Caterpillar white, spotted with black, 
with black head, burrowmg mto and feeding 
on wood of many trees Pale yellow with 
scaly black plates on first and last segments, 
and black spots on head Two to 3 in long 
when full grown. Pupa large, smooth and 
brown. 

4. COMMON TIGER MOTH One of our 
most striking moths Short thick body 
(about I m ) is brown and scarlet with dark 
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bars across Fore-wings boldly patterned 
brown and white trellis-work , hind wings 
scarlet with almost black spots 
The caterpillar is the well-known "woolly 
bear,” with a dark body covered with long 
brown and black hairs These can be shot 
out if the caterpillar is alarmed, and can 
be very irritating and even cause a rash on 
the skm. They walk very rapidly with 
a rippling movement The pupa is glossy 

0 — VOL. VII 


black, and is enclosed in an off-white, 
feltlike cocoon, in which most of the cater- 
pillar's hairs, shed as it prepares to pupate, 
are entangled. Feeds on grass and herbage. 

5 PALE TUSSOCK MOTH A soft- 
looking, moderate sized moth with rounded 
wings and thick body. Fore-wings pale 
grey marked with darker wavy lines, hind 
wings lighter. The "tussocks" are bold 
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tufts of yellow hairs decorating the first four 
abdominal segments of the grey caterpillar, 
which IS slender and spotted with red Wing 
span of moth under 2 in 

Caterpillar about i in long, feeds on hazel, 
oak, poplar, fruit trees and hops. 

6. LACKEY MOTH. An inconspicuous 
light brown moth, about r in. across, with 
two pale wavy lines parallel to outer edges 
of fore-wings, dividing them into three equal 
zones. 

Caterpillar greyish, with bright orange- 
scarlet stripes extending the whole length of 
the body, separated by a white median 
dorsal stripe. Very injurious to the leaves 
of fruit trees Gregarious, feeding and shel- 
tering inside a silken tent. 

7 VAPOURER MOTH The male is 
reddish-brown with faint daik network on 
fore-wings, and white spot near outer mar- 
gin The female actually has a much larger 
body, but only vestiges of wings, so that 
it IS inconspicuous 

Caterpillars grey, with oiange and while 
hairs and tubercles, tufts of yellowish-brown 
hair (yellow in the smaller male caterpillars) 
and a pencil of black hair on first and 
eleventh, and two on sides of fourth seg- 
ments. Very conspicuous and handsome. 
Destructive to leaves of many trees 

8. OAK EGGAR Both caterpillar and 
moth tawny brown. Large, thick-bodied 
moth with rounded wings and a ring on each 
fore-wing. Wings darker near body 

Caterpillar slightly hairy with white dots 
marking the breathing pores (spiracles) 
Feeds on blackthorn. 

9 LIME HAWK-MOTH All the 
hawk-moths have long, narrow, pointed 
wings, hind wings much smaller than front 
pair, and body ending m a point Fore- 
wings of this moth olive-green with pale 
tips and with two broad hands of mauve- 
pink, one close to the body, the second 
nearer the edge and with a deep V indenting 


its inner margin Body about i in. long, 
wings about 2^-3 in expanse 

Caterpillar bright green with light orange 
spiracles and oblique lateral bands of yellow 
and red A prominent curved spine or hoin 
projects from the end of the body 

10 PRIVET HAWK-MOTH Laiger 
than foiegoing, brown, greyish-fawn and 
pink in colour, hind wings rosy Wing 
expanse about 4 in 

Caterpillar of same type as in lime hawk- 
moth though larger, but with mauve instead 
of yellow and red stupes Both named from 
food of caterpillar. 

11 LAPPET MOTH Purplish-brown, 
the colour of young copper-beech leaves 
A large moth with rounded, slightly toothed 
wings and thick body. 

Caterpillar, which feeds on sloe and haw- 
thorn, very large, with fleshy appendages 
or "lappets” Dark grey or brown, with 
long tufts of hairs at sides, and a very large 
black tuft on next to last segment. 

12. GOAT MOTH. Moth ashy grey, 
with rounded wings and thick body 

Caterpillar destructive, large, almost 
smooth, hght chocolate-brown on back, 
pale yellowish-fawn below, with black head 
and spot behind head Feeds on wood of 
trees like leopard moth, especially willow 
and poplar Pupa golden to dark chocolate- 
brown, smooth, but with refiexed hooks, 
enclosed m a cocoon roughly made of chips 
of wood gummed together, and lined with 
silk The hooks help it to escape from the 
tree Name due to strong smeU of cater- 
pillar. 

13 BROAD-BORDERED FIVE-SPOT 
BURNET A small moth with dark bluish- 
green fore-wings each with five scarlet 
spots, which, howevei, are usually confluent, 
making three apparently Hind wings much 
smaller, scarlet edged with dark grey Wing 
expanse about i in , wings narrow. Marshy 
places 
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CaterpiUai green with white and yellowish 
stripes, feeds on trefoil, vetch and other low 
plants 

14 NARROW-BORDERED BEE 
HAWK-MOTH. At first sight closely 
resembles a bumble-bee in size and shape 
of body and wings Wings bordered with 
light brown. Mouth-parts and antennae, 
in both this moth and the hornet clearwmg 
moth, would, however, at once indicate to 
an observer that these are moths, for they 
have the coiled "tongue” between short 
feathered "palps” or tasting organs, and 
the slightly feathered antennae of a moth. 
Flowery meadows near woods, in May 
Quicker and more sudden flight than bees 

Caterpillar bluish-green with lighter mark- 
ing, and white Imes dotted with red. 
Scabious, honeysuckle 

15. EMPEROR MOTH The peacock 
eyes on all four wings are the distinguishing 
marks of this moth, which has purplish- 
brown front wmgs, and paler, more reddish 
hind wings A dark bar extends along the 
wmgs close to the outer edge. The short 
antennae are conspicuously plumed. 

16 DRINKER MOTH. Moth cream to 
tawny yellow ochre, downy. Wing expanse 
about 3 in. 

Caterpillar rather resembles a "woolly 
bear” at first glance, but the hairs are not 
so long, the general impression of the colour 
IS light brown, due to the hairs, though the 
body is slaty-blue Two pencils or tufts of 
light hairs project fiom the back, one near 
the front and one near the hind end of the 
body, A light-coloured, silken cocoon is 
made. Feeds on grass. 

17. DECEMBER MOTH A softly- 
colouied moth with brown body and lighter 
grey wmgs. Wing expanse about i in. 
Hind wmgs lighter than front. Narrow 
yellowish-buff stripes parallel to outer edge 
of wings Appears October-December. 

Caterpillar feeds on trees, and is gaily 


coloured with white and red spots, broken 
orange stripes, and black and grey bans, 

18. GOLD-TAIL White with abdomen 
tipped gold About i in wmg-span. 

Caterpillar brightly-coloured on black, 
with delicate tufts of long hairs on fourth 
and eleventh segments. A broken white 
median line along the back separates two 
broken red bands bordered with black. 
Feeds on fruit trees and others. 

19. LARGE WHITE PLUME MOTH. 
Actually only a small moth, though the 
largest of the "plumes" Each wing is 
divided into narrow segments, so that there 
appear to be five white plumes on each side 
of the body Legs also long, delicate and 
trailing, addmg to feathery effect. Very 
damty little moths 

20 EARLY GREY MOTH Pale grey 
with yellowish hind wings and a row of 
dark pear-shaped spots bordering fore- 
wings in across wings Appears March- 
April. 

Caterpillar feeds on honeysuckle, but hides 
during day 

21 COMMON YELLOW UNDER- 
WING. Brownish grey to dark brown, 
with body projecting well behind wings 
Hind or under-wings bright yellow ochre 
with black margmal bands. About 2 m. 

22. CABBAGE MOTH An incon- 
spicuous greyish moth with yellowish mark- 
ings I in. 

Caterpillar smooth, green or greyish, with 
faint oblique stripes on sides. 

23 SWALLOW-TAILED MOTH Pale 
yellow, with hind wings drawn out into 
pomts 

Caterpillar well-known because of its 
resemblance to a small leafless twig, slender, 
stiff, and dull brownish-grey Various trees 
and bushes, eg, sloe, elder, honeysuckle. 

Caterpillar hibernates. 
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24 GREY DAGGER MOTH A pale 
grey moth, fore-wings darker, with grey 
marks pointmg from edge to body, some- 
thing like daggers with very wide cross- 
pieces. Caterpillar on fruit trees and others 

25. WINTER MOTH. Destructive to 
fiuit trees Light fawn with slightly darker 
shading Female has only vestiges of wings, 
and has to ciawl up to lay eggs, hence the 


use of grease-bands, but it is said that males 
have been known to carry females and so 
defeat the object of the band. Eggs laid on 
trees in late autumn hatch in March. 

Caterpillars, green or brown, with a dark line 
along the back, and three whitish ones on each 
side 

2G buff tip MOTH Front Wings 
pale grey with dark wavy streaks and 
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prominent yellow-buff tips Hind wings and 
hi*d part of body cream, front part buff 
and orange Wing expanse 2^-2^ in 

Caterpillar mostly on elm 

27, PUSS MOTH Large, pale grey, 
downy, with darker spots and streaks 

Caterpillar unique: large thorax broadens 
to a peak on dorsal side of abdomen, which 
then narrows to a pomt adorned with two 
streamers. Under parts bright green, dorsal 
parts grey A broad pigment patch spreads 
over from front part of body, and laterally 
into a "saddle." A bright red and orange 
"face" is really the front part of the thorax 
The curious form, "face," and terrorising 
attitude adopted are said to be a protection 
against the enemies of this quite harmless 
creature. 

28 RED UNDERWING. A large 
moth (3-3i in ) with wings extending to 
level of end of body Forc-wings grey, with 
wavy dark lines, hind wings vivid crimson 
with broad black border and narrower 
curved black inner band 

29 PEPPER AND SALT MOTH 
Handsome dark and light grey moth, with 
distinctive wavy markings all over wmgs, 
fairly equally distributed and evenly pat- 
terned 

30 COMMON ERMINE MOTH. Small, 
slender, with narrow wings which he very 
close to body when at rest Fore-wings 
white, finely dotted with black Hind wmgs 
fawn or greyish 

Caterpillars are responsible for webs often 
covering privet and other bushes, inside 
which they live gregariously while they strip 
the leaves There are several slightly different 
ermine moths 

31 COMMON CARPET MOTH A 
slender grey and brown moth, about i in., 
marked with fine dark Imcs parallel to edge of 
wings, and one white bar on the fore-wings 
Suggests some of the old-fashioned Brussels 
carpet patterns. 
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32. DARK BROCADE MOTH. Shoit 
body Front wings dusky brown, with 
darker spot, almost square, near hind margin 
and zigzag hne bordering margin, and other 
dark markings, all edged with yellowish- 
fawn Hind wings grey, shaded darker. 

33 COMMON SHARK MOTH In 
shape rather like the hawk-moths — long, 
pointed body and pointed grey fore-wings, 
with much smaller, clearly veined yellowish- 
grey hind wings. About 2 in. 

34. BRINDLED BEAUTY. Blown and 
grey, with brindled markings, 1 e., faint spots 
and well-marked dark lines, following the 
shape of the wings. Short body Female 
paler 

Caterpillar a "loopcr" or "geometer" 
(earth-measurer), reddish-brown and purplish- 
brown, striped longitudinally, the stripes 
separated by fine black lines, small yellow 
spots on back, and narrow yellow band 
behmd head Feeds on oak, birch and other 
trees, mcluding fruit tiees Very plentiful 
in London squares. 

33 MAGPIE MOTH Also called cmi ant 
or gooseberry moth One of the best known 
to gardeners for the depredations of the 
caterpillar on fruit bushes, and on the 
ornamental evergreen Japanese euonymus. 
Moth cream, with black and yellow spots and 
streaks, very variable m quantity and depth 
of colour. 

Caterpillar same colouring, black spots on 
back and yellow longitudinal stripe above 
legs on each side. Swings from twig to twig 
on fine thread Pupa shining black with 
yellow bands — no cocoon 

36 HERALD MOTH Fore-wings red- 
dish-grey to reddish-flesh colour at margin, 
with a broad triangular reddish-orange band, 
narrowing to the thorax, and marked with 
light and dark grey and orange and white 
dots, the colouring and design faintly 
suggesting a herald’s garb Margin, deeply 
notched behind front angle. Hind wmgs 
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pale grey. On the wing in August and noxious insects, slugs and snails They have 
September. Hibernates and then reappears thread-like antennae (The form of antenifee 
from March to June, and is common is used in classifying beetles ) 

Caterpillar green and velvety, striped dark 

green, and yellow or white Feeds on wiUow 4 GREEN TIGER BEETLE Both 
and poplar. stages feed on msects voraciously, the adult 

roaming in search of them, but the larva 
Helpful Insects.— The insects in this plate digging itself a pit, which may be a foot 
illustrate the wide range of habit, size deep, waiting at the top for its victims, which 
and type to be found among the vast it draws into the burrow to devour Note the 
numbers that come into contact with bent form of the larva, the broad, hard head 
man's life. A small proportion of these may (said to be used hke a bricklayer’s hod, for 
be regarded as helpful as shown m the carrying earth up from the burrow and 
appended notes. throwing it out) and the hooks on the 

abdomen which seem to help it to grip the 
I. HONEY BEE. Worker, queen, drone sides of the burrow, hke the earthworm’s 
and larva Honey or hive bees have a bristles The adult has thread-like “horns” 
highly organised society the queen con- and a rather rectangular body, 
centrates on egg laying, while the workers 

perform all other duties of the hive — gather 5 LACE-WING FLY. Fly, larva and 

pollen and nectar for bee bread and honey, pupa, and eggs attached to a lime leaf by 
make wax by means of glands in the abdomen, slender stalks Adult transparent, and eggs 
model the cells which make the comb, clean so small that they are often overlooked, 
and attend to the larvae. Incidentally, in though fairly common. Greenish, with 
collecting honey and pollen, they bring about golden eyes Four wings Attracted by 
cross-pollination of flowers, securmg the lights to houses, like moths Larvae light 
vigour of stocks and, in many cases, the brown, bristly, and often covered with 
survival of the breed, since many flowers can remains of skms of aphides they have eaten, 
receive pollen only from other flowers Apart for larvae and adults both feed on these 
from cereals, the greater part of all our crops 

depends upon the activity of bees and other 6 HOVER FLY. Various species The 
insects to produce their seed. one illustrated is banded with black and 

yellow, the warnmg colours usually associated 

2 LADYBIRD. Adult, larva and pupa, with a stmg They have no sting, however. 
Many distmet species of this small beetle this is supposed to be a case of protective 
exist. All, both as larvae and adults, feed mimicry, the colour resemblance to a wasp 
upon aphides (greenfly and allies) Larva givmg a defence against birds They differ 
black with yellow spots Moults skin several from wasps and bees in having only one pair 
times, then changes into short, thick, black of wings, and in not having the abdomen 
and yellow pupa, which IS quiescent for some constricted just behind the thorax to form 
time Finally, adult beetle emerges Hiber- a “waist ” The hovering movement is pro- 
nates under loose bark or amongst evergreens duced by very quick beating of the wings, 
such as box, often large numbers togethei enabling them to stay m one position for 

several seconds The adults feed on pollen, 

3 GROUND BEETLE. These beetles and are particularly fond of Michaelmas 
run about the ground and have lost the daisies They help in fertilising flowers, but 
power of flight which most beetles possess their great service to man is performed by the 
They are carnivorous, both in the larval and larvae, which feed voraciously on greenfly 
adult stage, and thus rid the sod of many and other aphides. The larva (grub or 
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Helpful Insects 


maggot) has a large, swollen, almost trans- 
paient body and small head, so that it 
suggests a sack being dragged along by a 
dwarf The pupa might be mistaken for a 
very small slug, greyish-brown in colour and 
lightly striped, usually in a humped-up 
position between leaves Both maggots and 
pupae may hibernate amongst dead leaves. 
It is said that one larva will kill one thou- 
sand aphides during that stage of its life. 


7 DRAGONFLY The dragonfly figured 
here is CallopUryx sp Like all the dragon- 
flies, m the adult stage this insect feeds on 
the wing, on flies chiefly, and therefore helps 
to keep down the numbers of these in]UTious 
insects, many of them disease earners It 
IS important to note that dragonflies are 
harmless as well as valuable, because many 
are killed under the impression that they 
are "horse-stingers," They have no sting. 
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8 CHALCID FLY These are minute the egg, the grub lives parasitically, keeping 
parasitic insects, closely related to the pace with its host, and eventually kills it, 
ichneumons and similar in habit There are when the parasite is ready to pupate The 
many of them; some attack wasps, some ichneumon figured is a species of Rhyssa, 
moths, and a few attack plants Frequently which attacks the larva of one of the wood- 
they are of brilliant metallic colouring It bormg wasps. Sir ex: Since these larvae 
should be noted that very minute insects cause very great damage to pine wood, the 
may be useful, and should therefore not be parasite Rhyssa is of assistance to the 
killed without further inquiry The one ovmers of forest trees The adult female 
figured, Encassm formosa, attacks and Rhyssa searches over the surface of a tree 
controls greenhouse white fly, and IS therefore tiunk, and possibly by smeU, detects the 
of great value to nursery gardeners presence, deep inside, of a Sirex grub She 

then bores down with her needlehke ovipositor 
g. BURYING BEETLE A useful (egg tube) and deposits an egg close up to the 
scavenger, helping to bury the bodies of grub The egg hatches and lives, in this 
rats, mice, birds and other small animals, case, as an external parasite on the Sirex, 
upon which it feeds after digging away the eventually killing it 
ground from under them until they sink and 

are covered by the soil. Incidentally, the 12 ICHNEUMON {Lrmnena gracilis) 
parts which the beetles do not devour This lays its eggs on the larvae of the 
eventually enrich the soil with nitrates, diamond back moth which attacks turnips. 
There are many different burying beetles and is therefore useful in checking its 
Club-homed spread 

10 BRACONID FLY These again are 13. GLOW WORM Male and female, 
minute forms related to the Chalads and These are chiefly known because the female 
Ichneumons, and of similar habit The one beetle carries a light to attract the plain 
figured is a parasite on the cabbage white brown males, but they are useful because 
caterpillar Its larva lives inside the cater- the larvae feed on small snails. The adult 
pillar, emerging to pupate when the cater- beetle is only about ^in long, with serrate 
pillar also is just ready for pupation The (saw edged) "horns ” Under the tip of the 
host thus lives as long as the braconid needs abdomen the female (and to a very slight 
it, one of nature’s marvels The pupae are extent the male) produces a phosphorescent 
enclosed in small, cylindrical cocoons of substance which gives a bright, soft greenish 
yellow silk. The "flies’’ are black, and light Active, especially on still, warm 
waisted Another braconid, fairly common nights from early dusk onwards, on damp, 
as a parasite inside magpie moth cater- grassy banks The light is intermittent 
pillars (destroyers of currant and goose- 
berry leaves), causes a distorted black and 14 . HORNET Of similar habits to the 
white (instead of black and yellow) pupa to wasp, the hornet is much larger, handsomer, 
be formed, from which no moth emerges and more terrifying in appearance Its sting 

can be dangerous, but undoubtedly on the 
II. ICHNEUMON FLY There are many whole, hke the common wasp, it is valuable 
ichneumon flies, some very small, some in keeping down caterpillars which would 
large. They belong to the same order of injure crops, 
insects as the bees and wasps, and have 

four wings and a narrow waist. Their general 15 WASP The common wasp, not 
habit IS to lay eggs inside the body of some generally held m high regaid, undoubtedly 
other insect, in the larval stage or even in pays its way by killing large numbers of 
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caterpillars It is true that wasps take 
heavy ton of fruit, but doubtful if they can 
gam entrance if perfectly sound. Usually 
they feed on fruit which has been pecked by 
birds However, their usefulness depends 
on their numbers being strictly limited 
particularly in seasons which are favourable 
to them. Caterpillars and other insects are 
stored as food for the larvae. 

16 “SOLDIERS AND SAILORS." 
Bright red and blue ground-dwelling beetles 
feeding on laivae, slugs, earthworms. 

17 DEVIL'S COACH HORSE Another 
carnivorous beetle which helps to keep down 
insects in the soil As many insects (such as 
the turnip fly) which attack plants spend 
part of their time in soil, the various carni- 
vorous beetles are of high value to the 
gardener and farmer. Another name for the 
devil's coach horse is the rove beetle from 
its roving habits It is rather primitive, and 
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Its narrow shape suggests a larva rather than 
an adult beetle, especially as the very short 
wmg cases {elytra) expose more of the body 
than is usual and so show the segmentation 
The abdomen is supple, and frequently tilted 
up, thus givmg it yet another popular name, 
the cock-tail beetle It is dull, sooty black, 
and very ] aunty-looking Its "horns” or 
antennae arc clubbed The underground 
larva is not nearly so frequently seen as the 
adult 

Although many beetles aie of great value 
to farmers and gardeners otheis are injurious 
to crops, It is therefore of importance to 
be able to distinguish as many as possible, 
both in the larval stage and the adult. The 
larvae of beetles are long and segmented, 
with sharp, curved jaws for biting, and a 
flat head. They may be active, if they arc 
carnivorous, or very sluggish if they need 
only to crawl slowly m search of plant food, 
but not all active larvae are beneficial or 
vice versa 
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SPEECH-TRAINING 


INTRODUCTION 

I N ALL work associated with speech- 
training, drama and mime, the teacher 
should guide and encourage, not dictate. 
Throughout the lessons there must be a 
constant appeal to the child’s imagination 
and encouragement given to create for him- 
self Speech-training produces clear articu- 
lation and a free, easy voice; it aids oral 
expression and stimulates interest in vocabu- 
lary. 

The lessons in this section have been 
planned to covei verse-speaking, reading 
aloud, stoiy-telling and many other issues, 
for when the child has been trained and 
encouraged to speak plainly, ample matenal 
must be provided and full opportunity 
allowed for the child to satisfy his uige to 
speak Speech-trammg can be correlated 
with several subjects of the curriculum, it 
IS usually associated with the English course 
and should be an essential part of it. 

The child himself should be the centre of 
all the lessons and upon his needs and 
individual development rest the arrange- 
ment of the work and the choice of material 
When large classes are unavoidable, the 
needs of the group must be considered and 
the work arranged as its pi ogress dictates 


VOICE 

The motive force of voice is breath After 
stance has been corrected and unnecessary 
tension removed from the body, breathing 
exercises should be given If the room is not 
airy, the windows should be opened. Then 
exercises to increase the capacity and control 
of the breath should be arranged, so that 
the maximum demand made is well withm 
the capacity of the weakest breather. These 


exercises should be slow and ihythmical. 
Every now and then the .shouldeis and head 
should be moved to prevent stiffness. 
Breathing exercises, informal ones for the 
younger age groups, are introduced into the 
speech-training lessons 

Breath is used alone to make some sounds, 
these are the “breathed consonants ” They 
are easily distinguished from the “voiced 
consonants” as, during the latter, vibration 
can be felt if the fingers are placed lightly 
on the throat at the larynx Foi example, 
t is breathed , A is voiced. Again, /is breathed , 

V IS voiced. 

All vowel sounds are made with “voiced” 
breath 

To articulate a consonant, the stream of 
breath or voiced breath is interrupted in 
some way Sometimes the interruption is 
complete, then the breath is released in a 
little explosion J> is an example of this, 
These sounds are PLOSIVES In English 
there are six-—/, 6 , t, d, k, g 

In the majority of English sounds most 
of the breath escapes through the mouth. 
In the case of three consonants all the 
breath goes out through the nose, because 
the way out through the mouth is com- 
pletely blocked These sounds are NASALS 
and they are — 71, 771, iig 

All other consonants can be grouped 
together as CONTINUANTS Unlike the 
plosives, these consonants, as the name 
implies, can be continued They are — f, v, 
th (breathed and voiced), I, s, z, sh (and 
voiced sh as m the word “a^urc”), the 
two sounds for r (the frictional sound as m 
"fnend,” and the > that is almost rolled as 
in "spirit”) If you find the second sound 
difficult to locate, listen carefully to the r 
sound made between vowels by a good speaker. 

A simple chart is shown of these sounds 
to make them clear to the teachei. When 
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consonants are taught, remember that it is 
more important to correct the sound and let 
the child hear the difference between a 
good and poor sound, than to describe its 
formation m detail. The organs of articula- 
tion—hps. tongue, ]aw, and soft palate- 
can be exercised simply and often in play- 
form. After the exercises, the sounds speci- 
ally concerned with those particular organs 
should be made in isolation, and then in 
words The words should be introduced 
into speech tlirough conversation For 
example, after lip exercises, p and b should 
be made, after tip-of-tongue exercises, t, d, 
s, z, r, or 1 . 

Vowel sounds are made by shaping the 
outgoing stream of voiced breath. This is 
easily tested by making a vowel sound and 
then changing the position of the articula- 
tory organs, especially the lips and tongue 
The chart shows that certain vowels are 
chiefly concerned with lip position — ah, aw, 
00 For a longer list, look at the vowels in 
the words — 
part, 
box, 
bought, 
know, 
pwt, 
wood. 

{ah IS the starting-point for both lip and 
tongue positions.) 

Other vowels are etfected by the position 
of the tongue— nf(, aye, ee — or the vowels 
in the words — 
part, 
must, 
burn, 

I* land, 
pen, 
lake, 
his, 
cheese. 

When making any vowel sound, the tip 
of the tongue should be touching the back 
of the lower teeth 

The pronunciation of words is of less 
importance than the production of good 
clear sounds. The aim of the teacher is to 


tram the voice to be sound from a physio- 
logical standard and for the child to speak 
audibly Clear speaking encourages fluent 
expression of thought. 

If children suffer from stammering or 
other speech defects, they should be sent 
to a speech therapist. Local education 
officers will be able to inform teachers where 
the speech therapist is working in the dis- 
trict. Slight lisps will sometimes disappear 
after tongue and lip exercises have been 
practised. Children with speech disoiders 
are often nervous and very sensitive They 
need sympathetic treatment to help them 
overcome their defect Speech tlieiapists 
are anxious to work with teachers, in fact, 
a cure depends on close co-operation between 
school, home, and the speech clinic 

The tone and volume of the voice will 
be helped by humming exeicises, singing 
scales, and speaking phrases in many 
different ways Not only words should be 
practised, but animal and mechanical noises 
should be attempted 

Voice and speech exercises are a "warming- 
up” measure, and use of the voice should 
follow Verse and prose yield a rich harvest, 
but in addition the children should be 
helped to converse, relate incidents and tell 
stones. With the younger ones, word-games 
can be played. 

AGE GROUP SEVEN TO EIGHT 

Speech-training at this stage should be 
presented so that it is almost incidental. 

Lesson 1 

Read the children the story of The Ltitle 
Cat that cQidd not Sleep This story is excel- 
lent for the purpose, because it suggests ease 
and a restful atmosphere. 

Question the children and ask them to tell 
the names of the animals in the story 

Discuss the appearance of two or three of 
these animals Ask what sounds or noises 
they made. Let all the children make the 
sounds together. 
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THE LITTLE CAT THAT COULD 
NOT SLEEP 

Once there was a little cat who wanted to 
stay awake all night. So she pretended 
that she could not sleep 

She was a polite, gentle cat, but she made 
all her friends uncomfortable because she 
was so restless 

She used to go walking around, and 
walking around, waving her tail. . . 

One evening, when the farmer milked his 
two cows and the faimei’s wife came out of 
the house with a pail full of milk for the cat 
family’s suppei, Little Cat decided that 
she would stay awake all night 

The mother cat and all the kittens lapped 
and lapped the milk until it was gone Then 
they went back to the bain and settled 
down on the hay and went to sleep, all but 
Little Cat, 

Little Cat was getting sleepy, too, but she 
would not he down She rubbed her eyes 
and said, "I shall stay awake all night'" 

So Little Cat walked out of the barn and 
up the hill to the house 

She watched the big dog lie down on the 
porch, put his head on his paws, close Ins 
eyes and go to sleep But Inttle Cat thought, 
"Not II I shall stay awake all night!” 

Little Cat ran down the hill again and 
tried not to count the sheep as they walked 
through the farmyard gate to their shelter 
for the night They all settled down and 
went to sleep. 

“But not r ’’ said Little Cat, “I shall stay 
awake all night' ’’ 

She watched the horses, and the cows, and 
the pigs go to sleep, but although she felt 
sleepier and sleepier herself, Little Cat said, 
"Not II I shall stay awake all night! ” 

But it IS not much fun to stay awake all 
night unless you have some company. By 
this time all the animals on the farm were 
sound asleep and there was no one for 
Little Cat to talk to 

She decided to go to the Zoo and visit 
some of the animals there Surely there 
would be some other animal from around 
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the wide world who liked to stay awake all 
night' 

On the way she saw a robin in a tree. The 
robin was asleep with his head under his 
wing She saw two rabbits sleeping rabbit- 
fasliion in the grass, and a squirrel sleeping 
m a hollow post of the roadside fence 
Pietty soon. Little Cat came to the Zoo 
The first animal that she saw w'as the African 
wildcat It was a beautiful animal and 
looked like Little Cat’s mother. At first 
they gazed at each other Then the wildcat 
yawned and closed its eyes It tucked its 
head close to its body, and began breathing 
up, down, up, down, and then it was fast 
asleep. 

Little Cat blinked her eyes wider open 
and walked away fast 

Near by in their cages, the porcupines 
were lying, stretched out, asleep with their 
noses pointing into the corners 
Little Cat walked away quickly. The 
raccoons in their cages were fast asleep in 
queer positrons 

"Well' Well' that’s strange,” said Little 
Cal. 

And she walked on. 

Next Little Cat watched the opossums 
settle dowm for the night. They, too, slept 
in all sorts of positrons 

One opossum curled into a ball and put 
lus head under his hind leg 

Tattle Cat could hardly keep her eyes open 
when she saw those opossums sleeping . 
sleeping 

She ran all the way to the skunks' cage 
to keep herself awake. 

AU the skunks were sleeping soundly, 
flattened out like fur rugs. Little Cat shook 
herself and walked on as fast as she could 
Little Cat watched the tigers They 
yawned terribly before they curled up and 
went to sleep with then heads towards their 
hips They then began breathing up, breath- 
ing down, breathing up and breathing down 
And still Little Cat was wide awake 
Little Cat visited the deer, but they were 
already sound asleep Some were lying 
with their legs under them. Some were 
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1. Continuous 

2. Continuous, coming out through nose 

3. Explosives 

Also practise the following sounds : 
tsh (church) w (was) h (liouse) 
dzh ([u^e) y (yours) 

CONSONANTS 


— VOL VII 
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dreaming with then heads straight out 
Others slept with their necks curled back 
and their heads towards their hips, all 
sleeping, sleeping, sleeping 

"Isn’t anyone in this whole Zoo staying 
up to-night?” Little Cat wondered But 
no one was The hippopotamus was lying 
flat on its stomach with its head straight out 
in fiont, resting on the ground, asleep. 

The monkeys weie curled up, or stretched 
out, or lying on their stomachs or on their 
backs 

Their eyes were all shut tight and they 
were all asleep, 

The camels were lying down with their 
four legs folded under tliem, sound asleep 

"Uinphl” said Little Cat, and walked 
away, waving her tail. 

Stepping high, and still wide awake, 
Little Cat went to see the elephants. By 
this time it was after sunset and beginning 
to grow dark, Three young elephants were 
lying down 

Other elephants stood with their trunks 
lying on the ground and they, too, were 
sound asleep. 

They stood first on one foot, then on 
another foot, on one foot then on another 
. . . moving, and swaying, and snoring 

Little Cat enjoyed watching them 

This is something like it, thought Little 
Cat This IS really fun. She tucked her legs 
under her body and cuddled down, so she 
could watch the show m comfort. 

By this time Little Cat had forgotten that 
she intended to stay awake all night, because 
she was having such a good time 

With hei bright eyes wide open, she 
watched the elephants swaying and moving, 
standing first on one foot, then on another, 
one foot, another foot, one foot, another 
foot. 

One huge old elephant, with his trunk 
lying on the ground, began to snore louder 
than all the others put together. 

He rocked from side to side, and from 
head to tail, from head to tail, while all the 
elephants weie moving, .swaying, snoring, 
rocking, one foot, another foot, one foot, 


another foot, rocking, rocking, rocking, 
heads, tails, heads, tails. 

Next thing Little Cat knew she was 
purring and purring, and nodding her head 
to keep tunc with the elephants, swaying, 
rocking, snoring, one foot, heads, tails, 
heads, tails, while the twilight faded into 
darkness and the stars came out one by 
one. 

And in another half second. Little Cat was 
sound asleep I 

Franca Margaret Fox 

Lesson 3 

Ask the children to tell you the story of 
Little Cat They can pick it up from one 
anothei Probably some of the animals will 
he left out, so refer to the story again and 
read out the descriptions — for example, 
"all the skunks were sleeping soundly, 
flattened out like fur mgs ” 

Let the childien choose an animal, and 
curl up like it. Whilst they are curled up 
they can decide on their names. Then they 
say them all round the class. The first name 
must begin with the same initial as the 
surname . 

Larry Lion, 

Ethel Elephant, 

Susan Squurel, 

Wilhe Wildcat 

Lesson 3 

To-day, Little Cat is going on another 
adventure 

It IS morning and she dashes down the 
lane. Suddenly she sees a big cloud on a 
green stalk over her head It is a dandelion 
in full seed Little Cat blows it. All the 
children pretend to be Little Cat and blow 
the dandelion very gently and easily Now 
blow with two or three sharp little breaths. 

Little Cat went on the heath. There she 
found some large blue harebells. Being a 
curious Little Cat she rang them. They said, 
‘‘Ding, dong,” very faintly at first, but 
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growing louder. All the children be the 
harebells and iing in this way 

"Dmg, dong, ding, dong, DING, DONG, 

ding, dong '■ 

Some of them went, "Bom, bom," instead, 
and others went, "Clang, clang ” At twelve 
o’clock the harebells say, "Gong,” twelve 
times 

All these sounds can be practised. 

Because the harebells have to keep time 
in order to know when it is twelve o’clock, 
they must say, "Tick tock, tick tock,” all 
day. 

Practise this as well 

Little Cat’s last adventure was meeting 
a frog who went along saying, "Cioak 
croak.’’ And he went, "Plomp plomp,” as 
he hopped along 

‘ ' Croak croak — plomp plomp — croak 
croak — plomp plomp ’’ 

To finish this lesson, all be the frog croak- 
ing and then say. "Plomp plomp,” as an 
imaginary frog lands on marshy ground 

Lesson 4 

Play with words during this lesson, and 
begin from CAT 

Ask the children to say words beginning 
with the same sound cat, cotton, cool, 
crumbs, coat 

Then say words which rhyme with cat, 
such as bat, sat, fat, hat, flat 

When you think of a cat, what do ’you 
think about? 

Cat — fur, pun, scratch, claws, mouse, milk. 

Finish the lesson by thinking of nurseiy 
rhymes about cals and saying them 

(i.) Pussycat, Pussycat, 

Where have you been? 

I’ve been to London 
To visit the Queen. 

(2 ) Ding dong beU, 

Pussy’s ill the well' 

Who put him in? 

Little Johnny Thin. 

Who pulled him out? 

Little Johnny Stout. 


Lesson 5 

Fiom now onwards, in each lesson include 
a game or little play-exercise to introduce 
the foUowmg 

(а) Breathing 

(б) Humming. 

(c) Singing a scale or little tune. 

(a) No attempt should be made to attain 
large capacity or marked control at this 
stage. The breath that is there should come 
out freely and without tension anywheie. 

Blow out imaginary matches. 

Blow an imaginary candle flame steadily, 
so that it bends but does not flicker. 

Blow a feather and keep it in the air. 

Blow imaginary soap bubbles. 

(b) Make the noises of various aeroplanes. 
(Many small boys have a knowledge on this 
subject which proves humiliating to the 
average adult ) 

Pluck the lips during humming and make 
it sound like a musical instrument. 

If excessive noise is not disturbing to the 
rest of the school, humming through a comb 
covered with tissue paper is a quick method 
of getting vibration forward on the lips 

Buzz, pretending to be bees — alone at 
first and then in a swarm 

Make gnat noises on ii. 

(c) If a piano is available, accompany the 
exercises on it to help pitch 

Make up another Little Cat story and 
bring in breathing, humming and tunes 
Young children like to keep to the same 
theme, but another character can be added 
if wished 

One day Little Cat is taken by the hoy on 
the farm to a camp concert. Little Cat is 
very much interested and sits on the branch 
of a tree watching the proceedings intently 
The boy and his friends gather sticks, put 
them together, and try to light a fire with 
a match They blow out the match. They 
try again, taking longer this time The fire 
needs encouraging, so they blow the flame 
gently It is evening and Little Cat can hear 
the last bee buzzing to a flower before going 
home — buzzz, zzz, zz. The gnats come from 
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a pond close by and quietly s,a.y—nnu>t, 
iinnn, nnnn. Then the boy and his friends 
hum a tune, and, after saying the words, 
they sing them Little Cat ends the conceit 
by joining in with — tniaow, imaow, miao-u), 
and ptrr, prrr, prrr. 

Lesson 6 

One day. Little Cat is taken to London 
on a visit. Slic sits on the window-sill, and 
during the morning she hears peojile shouting 
ill the streets, This is something she has 
never heard in the country, so she listens 
very hard and first of all she hears 

" Penny pies all hoti hot I hot I” 

Then other cries throughout the morning: 

" Buy ’em by the stick, or buy ’em by the 
pound, 

( hernes ripe, all round and sound ” 

" If I’d as much money as I could spend. 

I’d leave off crying ‘ Old chairs to mend ’ ” 

“Muffins, old Crumpets, oh' 

Come buy, come buy of me< ” 

“ Any knives or scissors to grind to-day^ 

I’ll do them well, and there’s little to payi ” 

" Lavender, sweet lavender i 
Who’ll buy my lavender^ 

Sixteen branches for a penny 1" 

Everyone practises these cries, then each 
child chooses one of them and says it alone 
From this, build up the lesson with one of 
the children being Little Cat, purring and 
saying iiimoit'. The cues begin faintly, become 
louder when they pass under the window, 
and fade away into the distance again 

AGE GROUP EIGHT TO NINE 
Lesson 1 

Cluldren have a marked innate sense of 
rliythm, and jilaying with different rhythms 
can foim the basis of a number of lessons. 


Foi example, a lesson can be planned in 
the following way ' 

Everyday ihythms are brought to the 
notice of the class 

The sounds are pioduced onomatopoeie- 
ally 

The sounds are produced in rhythm and 
othei words added, for example, the old 
favourite of a dinner menu spoken back- 
waids to represent a tiain noise 

A stanza is written by the children, intro- 
ducing a rhythm This is the report by a 
teacher of a lesson he gave carrying out these 
suggestions foi a class of children of eight 
years of age 

I started by suggesting that the class 
should think of word methods of describing 
the various sounds we hear eveiy day They 
responded with a series such as dip-clop, 
hwm-bwm-bwm-hwm 

1 then spoke the rhythm chp-clop without 
any semblance of legular intervals The 
class soon corrected this, and, that I might 
know how it should be done, I went rapidly 
round the class, each one saying only one 
chp-clop, but endeavouring to maintain a 
regular beat This was not achieved on the 
first attempt 

We then dealt with their other rhythms 
piUcr-paiter, cho-cho-cho-cho-cho, etc 

On the hoard I then compiled a menu for 
a dinner from the suggestions of the children, 
selecting the various items for their rhyfhmic 
qualities . 

Soup 

Sausage and Chips 
Ice Cream Sundae 
Cheese and Biscuits 
Coffee 

The children were unable to see any 
possible rhythm which might be attached 
to this, but weie most enthusiastic when it 
was spoken from bottom to top and back in 
train ihythm, the soup being used as the 
whistle (The cluldren could be seen playing 
trams m the playground to the ihythm of 
the menu during the afternoon break ) 
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Tlie cliildien weie vciy eager in the 
writing of lines of rhythmic verse on the 
various topics that they had suggested 
The icsults varied from very good to bad, 
but in many cases the products were woith 
speaking chorally for their rhythmic qualities 


A donkey came walking down the street, 
Clip-clop, chpperty-clop 
Someone covered him up with a sheet, 
Chp-clop, clipperty-clop 
Thinking they had caught a ghost, 
Clip-clop, clipperty-ciop 
They tied him to a telegraph post, 
Clip-clop, clipperty-clop 


The night is dark but the sky is clear, 
Woo-oo-oo-oo I 

The planes will soon be very near, 
Woo-oo-oo-oo I 

The lights will go on and search the sky, 
Woo-oo-oo-oo I 

The babies will begin to cry, 
Woo-oo-oo-oo I 


In both of the above cases the first two 
lines were given to the children as a guide 
Some help was required to keep the metre 
within reasonable limits, but, apart from 
that, the remainder is the work of the cliil- 
dien. The ideas are not always consistent, 
as shown hy the hist example, but the 
second shows what might be expected from 
eight-year-olds, for what has been done once, 
can be done again 


Lesson 2 

Rhythm can be developed by speaking 
various consonant sounds to different times. 

Piactise the sounds d, v, and sh When 
they can be clearly made m isolation prac- 
tise them together. 

d ..V.. sh 
then d . . v .sh 
then d v .sh 

Try other sounds 
/ . .r ...pp 
f r pp 


Jr... p .pp 
(Roll the r ) 

Then 

I . .g...h m 

I g ... h m 
I g h . . .1H in 

When speaking the sounds, make them 
without an er after them — d, not dcr. 

Lesson 3 

Nuisery ihymcs are fun to use for ihythni 
exercises 

Three blind mice I 

See how they runt 

They all run after the farmei ’s wife, 

She cut off their tails with a caivmg knife. 

Did ever you see such a thing m your life, 

As three blind mice^ 

Ask the children to speak the rhythm 
slowly and quietly until they can do so 
accurately Then increase the rale and 
volume The word bhnd is often spoken 
without the final d This d should not be 
exaggerated The z sound at the end of 
farmer's is inclined to be s Under the 
influence of the following word kmfe, carving 
is apt to be spoken as carvm Another 
popular pitfall is speaking sight in, as 
sightm 

Choose another nursery rhyme and work 
on it along the same lines 

Little Bo Peep 
Has lost her sheep 

And doesn’t know where to find them, 
Leave them alone 
And they’ll come home, 

Bringing their tails behind them 

Lesson 4 

Run through the two rhymes used in the 
last lesson. Three Blind Mice and Little Bo 
Peep 

Ask the children to suggest words which 
they connect with the sound of mice moving 
m a room — scamper, scratch, nibble. 
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Suggest that one of these words should be 
whispered so that it sounds as though the 
mice are theXQ— scamper, scamper, stamper 
Then count the mice— ONE, TWO, 
THREE 

One is said quietly, iwo more loudly, and 
three very loudly and for a long time 
Then say the rest of the him— hhnd mice. 

In the nevt line, sea hoio they ran, let 
different children say sec on pitches coming 
down the scale — 
see 
see 
see 
see 

How they ran is then said softly and quickly. 
In the line they all nm after the farmer’s 
wife, the 11 in run is held — rmnnnnn. 

One girl can be the fanner's wife and 
speak fiercely the line She cut off their tails 
with a carving kmfe. 

The Ime : Did ever you see such a thing in 
your life? is a lamenting line 
As three bhnd mice can be said with a 
little pause after three and bhnd. 

Then finish up with the mice scampenng 
away. 

The finished rhyme is 
Whisper. 

Scamper scamper scamper scamper 
ONE 
TWO 

THREE . . . 
blind mice. 

Down scale. 

See 

see 

see 

see 

how they run. 

They all runnnn after the farmer’s wife 
Solo 

She cut off their tails with a carving knife. 
Lament 

Did ever you see such a thing in your life 
As three . , . blind . . mice? 


Whisper 

Scamper scamper scamper. 

Ideas about playing with these ihyines will 
spring leadily from the children and their 
suggestions should be used. 

Lesson 5 

Continue to work on nursery rhymes, and 
use the association and onomatopoeic words 
to make up the httle word scenes 

Here are the results of a group working 
on Humpty Dumpty The sounds of the 
king’s horses and men were made by clipperty- 
clop, and tramp, tramp, tramp 

Beginning faintly and far away and becoming 
louder: 

Chpperty-clop, clipperty-clop. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, 

Chpperty-clop, chpperty-clop, 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. 

All 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
Solo 

Hallo, Humpty Dumpty ' 

Down the scale 

Oooooooooooooooooooh I 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 
All the king’s horses 

Very quickly 

Chpperty-clop, chpperty-clop, 

And all the kmg’s men, 

Very quickly 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 

Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 

Solo 

The pieces won’t fit! 

All 

Poor Humpty Dumpty! 

Besides establishing a secure sense of 
rhythm, this work allows imaginative play 
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and practice on clarity of words and flexi- 
bility of tone. 

From simple suggestive words the children 
will pioceed to make up phrases. Most of 
these are colloquial and so present an admir- 
able opportunity for practice in fluency and 
clearness. 

Little Miss Muffet on one occasion began 
with the phiase' Have you heard about LMe 
Miss Muffet^ 

Solo 

Have you heard about Little Miss Muffet^ 
All 

She sat on her tuffet 
Eating her curds and whey 

Slowly and horrifyingly 
There came a big spider 
And sat down beside her! 

Solo squeak 
Oooooht 

All 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 

Take a rhyme already practised Little 
Bo Peep. 

Faintly 

Baal Baa! Baa' Baa' 

Bo Peep, 

Oh dear, I’ve lost my sheep ! 

All 

Isn’t she sweet 
She’s lost her sheep' 

Bo Peep, calling' 

Daisy, Buttercup, Mopsy! 

All 

Little Bo Peep 
Has lost her sheep 

And doesn’t know where to find them. 
Leave them alone 
And they'll come home, 

Bringing their tails behind them 


Fainter and fainter 
Behind them! 

Behind them! 

Behind them' 

Louder ' 

Baal Baa' Baa' Baa! 

Bo Peep 

Oh' I’ve found my sheep' 

Simple Simon gave lise to a long discussion 
on pies and their price. Many bought his 
wares. 

Clang-clang' Clang-clang! 

Pies all fresh ' 

tlalf-a-dozen please, pieman' 
Good-morning, pieman, three please! 

Can you change two shillings? 

All 

Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair, 

Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 

Solo 

"Let me taste your ware ’’ 

All 

Said the pieman to Simple Simon, 

Solo. 

“ Show me first your penny." 

All 

Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 

Solo • 

"Alas, I haven’t any'” 

Lesson 6 

More difficult rhymes can now be attempted 
Old Zip Coom IS a good example m which 
the rhythm establishes itself easily, and 
plenty of practice on sounds is given; 

There once was a man who could execute 
Old Zip Coom on a yellow flute, 

And many another tune to boot. 
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But lie couldn't make a penny with lus 
tootle-ti-toot, 

Tootie-ootle-ootle, tootle-ti-toot t 

One day he met a singular 
Quaint old man with a big tuba. 

Who said he’d travelled wide and far. 

But he couldn’t make a penny with his 
ooni-pah-pah, 

Ooni-pah, oom-pah, oom-pah-pah, 
Tootle-ootle-oom-pah, oom-pah-pah ' 

They met two men who were travelling 
With a big bass drum and a cymbal thing, 
Who said they’d played since early spring, 
But they couldn’t make a penny with their 
hoom-zing-zmg. 

Boom-zing, boom-zing, boom-zing-zing, 
Tootle-ootle-oom-pah, boom-zing-zing ' 

The man with the flute went tootle-ti-toot, 
And the other man he went oom-pah. 

And the men with the drum and the 
cymbal thing 

Went boompity-boom-boom, zmg-zmgi 
And oh ' the pennies that the people fling 
When they hear the tootle-oom-pah, boom- 
zmg-zing I 

Boom-zing, boom-zmg, boom-zing-zing, 
Tootle-ootle-oom-pah, boom-zing-zing i 

The children can be divided into footle- 
ootles, oom-pahs, booms, and zings, and each 
sound must come in strictly to time Take 
care in this poem that the metre (as apart 
from the rhythm) is not stressed to the 
detriment of all else 

This poem was successfully made into a 
puppet play. 

Here is a report of a lesson based on it. 
IniroducUon 

The teacher read out the poem emphasising 
the rhythm and articulation. 

Development 

{a) The children read the poem through 
(very badly) and then the onomatopoeic 
words weie concentrated on as an articu- 
latory exercise. 


1 Tootle-ti-toot Slowly at first, working 
up to tram rhythm Caie should be taken 
that the ti is not turned to cli or to i. in 
this particular exercise 

2 Practice followed on the nasal and 
plosive m oom-pah, to the tunc of the 
chorus of Upidee Oom-pah, oom-pah, oom- 
pah-pah, oom-pah-pah, oom-pah-pah, etc. 

(b) Next came conducted reading to estab- 
lish the required ihythm for the whole 

(c) Then followed grouping for the onoma- 
topoeic words, each group taking its own 
pait each time it occurred 

xst verse . Tootle gioup 
2nd verse Oom-pah group 
3rd verse. Boom-zmg group 
4th verse All. 

Class Observations: 

1 It is easier to speak quietly than 
rowdily 

2 We like it and we want to learn it 

AGE GROUP NINE TO TEN 

As the individuals in a class vary in char- 
acter, so they will vary in their response to 
different methods of presentation. But 
whatever the age of the child, he will always 
appreciate the pictorial version of a sub]ect. 

The picture which has been drawn by the 
teacher will naturally appeal the most, and 
it cannot he over-emphasised that great 
artistic ability is not necessary for this type 
of work There is no suggestion of "illus- 
trating" poems, but of helping understand- 
ing by visual means and leading on to the 
important part that the visual arts play in 
drama Printed illustrations are fairly readily 
obtained, though care and discrimination 
must he exercised m their choice They may 
be reproduced by the teacher on an enlarged 
scale, if necessary by the "squaring” method 
as used for enlarging maps Or they may 
be used for montage illustration, as described 
in the paragraph on programmes and posters 
in the drama section, 
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An illustration serves the valuable purpose 
of being an extra stimulus to the child's 
awakening imagination and vision actual 
drawing and painting, as well as stimulating 
imagination and holding interest, gives a 
pointer to the child’s imagination Just as 
the child will most readily appreciate the 
illustration which has the personal touch 
imparted to it by the teacher, so he will 
value it still more if encouraged to con- 
tribute himself to the illustration. 

A good example of the correlation of art 
and oral expression is afforded by the follow- 
ing example of work done in a London 
school A consonant sound was chosen and 
the girls made up a rhyme employing the 
sound Fresh ones were added week by week 
and old ones practised A sequence was 
collected by the end of a term’s work. 

Examples from it are. 

I am G. 

I’m great and grand, 

Galloping m glory 

To tire gay Guards’ band 

•* 

I am K, 

A clever, quick crook, 

I collect all my secrets 

In a creepy black book. 

I am L, 

Long, lazy fellow. 

I’m lean and sleepy 

And play on the ’cello 

These rhymes afforded practice in the 
sounds in various positions in the word, and 
in the case of k, for example, led to a dis- 
cussion of the fact that a sound can be repre- 
sented in more than one way The capital 
letter was then written on the board and 
suggestions made by the girls about the 
person who should be drawn to illustrate 
that letter The drawings were vigorous and 
full of ideas They are presented here m a 
glorified form, but the main idea came from 
the girls themselves 

On these lines, plan the first six lessons 
with this age group 


Lesson 1 

For the first lesson choose sA 

Ask the children what they would expect 
others to do if thejr said 9/1 

Practise the sound 

Ask for words m which the sound occurs. 

Select some of them — shore, cushion, shady 

What association springs from these words? 
Shore . sea sand shells waves . . 

Begin to make up the rhyme, using the 
words and illustrating them m the way 
suggested. 

Lesson Z 

Choose m for this lesson and mtioduce the 
idea of humming 

Hum up and down the scale 

If the idea of music and humming can he 
used in the rhyme, a little tune could be 
hummed at the end. 

Lesson 3 

Give a few tip-of-the-tongue exercises 
to encourage a good t sound Be suie the 
sound has a clear release and is not followed 
by too much bieath. 

Ttp-of-the-tongue exercises 

1 Put out the tongue and point it Use 
a mirror to see whether it has a good hard 
point 

2 Move the tongue, still pointed, up and 
down, then from side to side 

3 Drop the jaw and keep it open Move 
the tongue up and down inside the mouth, 
alternately touching the back of the lower 
teeth and the little ndge felt in the palate 
]ust behind the upper front teeth 

Lesson 4 

Choose / for this lesson. 

This is a good opportunity for intro- 
ducing the fact that some sounds are made 
only with breath and others are made with 
voice. 

Say f and continue it 

Say V and continue it. 
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Make thobc sounds allcrnalcly If duung 
the sounding of w a hand is placed gently on 
the throat, a vibration is felt 

Ask for other examples of these pairs 

t ... d 
k . . g 
p . . b 

Many others will be suggested 

Lesson 5 

Choose g for this lesson and point out the 
fact that g idimot be continued Most 
sounds can be, you can go on saying them, 
but g explodes and so finishes. What other 
sounds do this? 

g, k, d, t, b, p. 

Lesson 6 

For this lesson choose s. 

sh suggested words such as shore, and on 
the shore the waves made a long sh sound 
Many sounds are suggested in words s is 
found in many words suggesting s sounds, 
for example, hiss, sea., whistle The children 
can suggest many more. Be sure that s is 
made as a neat, rather short sound, neither 
whistling nor too much like sh 


AGE GEOUP TEN TO ELEVEN 

At the beginning of each lesson a few 
simple breathing exercises should be given 
The children should stand with their hands 
lightly resting on their lower ribs with the 
fingers turned under — see illustration, Count- 
ing by the teacher should be rhythmical and 
fairly slow 

In, two, three. 

Out, two, three 
Repeat three times. 

In . pause 

Out, two, thiee 
Repeat three times 


In . . . 

Out, two, three, four 
Repeat three times 

The exercises should be ai ranged so that 
the tune of intake is decreased and that of 
output increased. 

Exercises should be initially in and out 
through the nose, then in through the nose 
and out through the mouth, finally in and 
out through the mouth The outgoing 
breath can be used for humming, counting, 
or singing a vowel sound 



Position tor Breathing 
Exercises 


Then counting can be done with a breath 
at regular intervals 

Breathe in, then out counting one, two 

Repeat 

Breathe in, then out counting one, two, 
three. Pause 

Repeat 

Breathe in, then out counting one, tw'o, 
three, four Pause. 

Repeat 

Breathe in, then out counting one, tw'o, 
three, four, five Pause, 

Repeat. 

Breathe in, then out counting one, two, 
three, four, five, six Pause. 

Repeat. 
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The days of the week can be spoken with a 
breath taken between each one, thus' 
Monday, breath, Tuesday, breath, Wednes- 
day, breath, etc 
Tins can be varied as follows ‘ 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, breath, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, breath Pause 
Saturday. Pause Bieath, Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, etc 

Teachers will be able to vary these exer- 
cises for each lesson — ^months of the year, 
the alphabet and rhymes can all be used 

Lesson 1 

It will be presumed that by this stage all 
the consonants have been practised in isola- 
tion. This work can be developed by group- 
ing the consonants, not only in rhythmic 
groups, but also to form nonsense words and 
noises 

Factory noises can be used in this way 
The children work on the sounds sh, I, in, 
and h. They choose one sound and make up 
a noise which includes it. 

shhk-shhk, shhk-shhk 
lllp-lllp 

Huinminm-Hummmtn 
krang-krang-kra ng 

These noises can be made with varying 
rate and volume 

Lesson 2 

Recapitulate the last lesson and continue 
with the work Make a background of 
factory noises with it The small soft sounds 
begin slowly and softly. The speed is 
increased and louder noises are included 
until the factory is working full pelt Words 
can be introduced, such as orders from the 
foreman, and workers greeting each other 
Sounds in order of joining in 

kkp kkp kkp kkp 

skidat skidat skidat skidat skidat 

dd bb, dd bb, dd bb, dd bb 

tsh tsh tsh tsh tsh 

wahmm wahrum wahrum 


shlwecshl shlweeshl shlweeshl 
bong bong bing, bong bong burg 
dang dang dong, dang dang dong 
dawinng dawinng 

Words 

You’re late to-day — were you held iip^ 

Look out for that belt l 

Give me a hand with this, it’s needed by 
five-thirty. 

Lesson 3 

Before practising vowel sounds, give 
exercises for the jaw, lips and tongue, and 
bear in mind the shaping of the vowels, some 
by raising the tongue, and others by rounding 
the lips Frequent faults in forming vowels 
are that the jaw is not well open and is tense, 
and the sides of the mouth are drawn back 
If concentration is centred round one 
vowel a lesson, time is allowed for individual 
work with a child whose special weakness 
it is When the vowel is made competently 
by all the children, a poem in which it occurs 
frequently can be used 
Suppose the vowel in the word fly is used 
In working on vowels with children the 
teacher should not worry so much about the 
accent with which the sound is made, but 
rather concentrate on the physiological 
standard of the sound Is it a good ringing 
healthy sound, or muffled and swallowed? 
It would be a dull land if all of us spoke with 
a "standard” accent, but audibilit}'- and 
quality of tone facilitate communication 
and expression 

We wiU. represent the vowel in the word 
fly as 1. It IS a "glide” 01 diphthong, or, to 
put it more simply, the speech organs move 
slightly whilst it IS pronounced — ^whereas 
in "simple” vowels they remain steady 
Discuss how the sound can be written 
differently in words by, likes 

Think of a list of words in which the sound 
occurs spikes, night, sigh, bite, light 

Exercises 

I. Drop the jaw loosely, and then raise 
it 
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2. Repeat, increasing rate. 

3. Tongue exercises as previously sug- 
gested, 

4. Lip exercises as previously suggested. 

5. Open the jaw, place the tip of the 
tongue lightly against the lower teeth. 
Practise the vowels ah, aye, ee, by 
raising the tongue Only whisper 
through these positions. 

6 Now practise the lip sequence, ah, aw, 
00, by rounding the lips as the sequence 
proceeds 

7. Do this without tightening the lips. 

8 Stroke the coineis of the lips forward 

9 N QW make the sound i The second part 
should not be unduly lengthened. 

Now read the following poem 

WEATHERS 

This is the weather the cuckoo likes, 

And so do I , 

When show'crs betumble the chestnut 
spikes. 

And nestlings fly: 

And the little brown nightingale bills his 
best. 

And they sit outside at the “Travellers’ 
Rest’’, 

And maids come forth sprig-muslm drest. 

And citizens dream of south and west. 
And so do I. 

This is the weather the shepherd shuns. 
And so do I, 

When beeches drip m browns and duns, 
And thresh, and ply , 

Andhill-lud tides throb, throe on throe. 

And meadow rivulets overflow. 

And drops on gate-bars hang in a row, 

And rooks in families homeward go. 

And so do I, 

Thomas Hardy. 

Plow many woids are there in the poem 
with the sound i in them^ Say these words: 
likes, I, spikes, fly, niglitingale, ply, etc 

Now read the poem with special attention 
to these sounds, hut not making them stand 
out in any way. 


Lesson 4 

Short vowels need practice because they 
are frequently not diffeientiated clearly 
Take the vowel in six. 

It is a sound for which the tongue is 
raised Do the usual exercises and then 
practise the sound 

Think of phrases in which it occurs 

Wee WiUie Wmkie. 

Drekory dickory dock. 

Stng a song of sixpence 

Here we go round the pnckly pear 

Proceed to the short vowels in the words, 
pat, pet, pwtt, pot, put, 
and tieat them in the same way. 

Lesson 5 

Lessons can be based on a theme suggested 
by a single word Colours are good incentive 
words The colour RED led to a discussion 
of red and read, and the difference in mean- 
ing 

Red reminded the children of many 
things, among them red sky, pillar boxes, 
traffic lights, fiie, poppies 

We decided to base the work on the first 
three 

Red sky brought fortli' 

Red sky at night. 

Shepherd’s delight; 

Red in the morning. 

Shepherd’s warning 

The implications were stated and the lines 
used as an articulation exercise 

Pillar boxes gave us 

I wrote a letter to my love 
And on the way I dropped it, 

One of you has picked it up 
And put it m your pocket. 

Everyone made up a short letter, and 
half-a-dozen were read During the reading 
all the childien listened and raised their 
hands whenevei any' pait was inaudible 
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Traffic lights led to counting between the 
changes 

Red I, 2. 3, 4, 5. 6. 7- 8, 9, 10. 

Amber i, 2. 

Green' i. 2, 3, 4, 5. 6- 

Amber i, 2. 

Lesson 6 

The association of words has almost 
endless possibilities. Here are a few brief 
examples 

Stiver fish, moon, spoons, thimble. The 
lesson incorporated the poem Stiver, by 
Walter de la Mare 

Dogs greyhounds, collars, leads, fights, 
cats The poem used later was The Lttlle 
Dog that Had Its Day, by Rupert Brooke. 

Candles church, night, Christmas-tree, 
matches. 

Here is a report on a lesson planned from 
colours. 

Introduction 

The class was asked for their favounte 
colours and a selection placed on the black- 
board. 

Development 

The teacher took each word and asked 
for things it could be used to describe, in 
order to make clear the associations of the 
colours. The children gave the mood of each 
colour, thus. 


Colour 

Favourite for 

Description 

Blue 

9 

Quiet 

Red 

7 

Exciting 

Gieen 

7 

Restful 

Yellow 

II 

The cross cole 


Associations of the favounte colour were 
taken and developed for speech purposes as 
follows. 

Yellow was the chosen colour. 

Corn led to horses cutting corn, and rhyth- 
mic work on chp-clop. 

Daffodils gave us trumpets, breezes, bells, 
bees From trumpet noises we got trains 


Breezes led to sh sounds, and the different 
types of sh, from which we arrived at seas 
Bells gave us ding-dong which led to work 
on nasals. From this we finally arrived at 
luUabies 

Bees gave mmmmm, murmuring, etc. 
Flames suggested sounds — crackling, 

spluttering, etc. 

Chinamen, the last association, was not 
dealt with because of time limit 


READING ALOUD 

Reading aloud is a complicated process, 
hence there should be an easy comfortable 
atmosphere before the reading begins Read- 
ing aloud can be successful only after the 
child IS able to read fluently and with under- 
standing Unless there is a reason for 
supplying books for all to follow, it is better 
for the rest of the class to receive the reading 
through their ears rather than follow it in 
the book Then the reader has to give the 
meaning very clearly and there is an active 
and passive side to the performance 

Faults in reading aloud are often caused 
by poor eyesight. If spectacles should be 
worn, they must be put on for a little time 
before, so that the eyes can focus through 
them The reader should face the class and 
hold the book in such a way that his head 
IS in a good position and the outgoing voice 
is not impeded by the book The following 
phrase is received by the eye whilst the 
reader is speaking the previous one. Fluency 
depends upon the good use of this time- 
lag, as it gives a spht second in which the 
sense can be taken in. 

The material to be read should be within 
the ability of the children. This depends 
upon the children’s intelligence and previous 
experience m reading. 

Tell the children to read slowly. Indis- 
tinctness IS often caused by rushing through 
a piece of reading The first essential is that 
the listeners should be able to hear, so 
audibility is the keynote The second essen- 
tial is that the attention of those listening 
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inu^t be arrebted and held The rhythm of 
the passage has to be established and this 
IS not a difficult matter if pause is used 
sensibly. Theie should be a marked pause 
at the end of a paragraph, quite a long one 
after a full stop, and a little one after a 
comma Sometimes a very impoitant word 
IS stressed bv pausing before it Rhythm is 
like a big wheel going round It’s like the 
engine of a ship You can’t see it from out- 
side, hut the foiwaid motion and smoothness 
of the ship depend upon it The stress should 
be on important words, the unimportant 
ones should be there, but not noticed 

For these early age groups the “style” 
of the reading has to be explained beforehand 
by the teacher The children should be told 
whether it is a story or a desciiption, and 
whether it is funny or serious 

AGE GROUP SEVEN TO EIGHT 

Choose short passages and be sure the 
material will hold their interest A paragraph 
each from The Homo at Pooh Corner is 
excellent 

Criticise the reading briefly Such faults 
as lack of volume can be pointed out by the 
other children When the criticism has been 
made, ask the child to read again the passage 
which was poor Correct pronunciation and 
have the word repeated 

Keep a reading class short in duration 

AGE GROUP EIGHT TO NINE 

A good standard m reading aloud should 
be reached in this age group Also, an 
interest will be shown in ditferent "sorts” of 
reading An obvious difference is shown by 
reading a simple ballad telling a clear story, 
and then reading a prose version of the story. 

Lewis Carroll’s story of Sylvie and, Bruno, 
apart from a few difficult words which can be 
e\])lamed beforehand, affords good practice, 
foi die phuises are short but the sentences are 
long A thikl must he taught to manage 
phi uses, for by the initial attack on each new 


sentence, and in a subsidiary way on each 
new phrase, the interest is held 

In the passage from the story given here, 
it will be seen that the first sentence has five 
phrases 

1 The first thing I noticed, 

2 as I went lazily along through an open 
place in the wood, 

3 was a large Beetle lying struggling on 
its back, 

4 and I went down upon one knee 

5 to help the poor little thing to its 
feet again 

All these phrases are a whole, for they aie 
within the sentence, but each needs renewed 
impetus Teach the children to avoid the 
monotony of a falling inflection by heafing 
themselves in their mmd speaking the phrase 
vitally. 

SYLVIE AND BRUNO 

The first thing I noticed, as I went lazily 
along through an open place in the wood, 
was a large Beetle lying struggling on its 
back, and I went down upon one knee to 
help the poor little thing to its feet again In 
some things, you know, you can’t be quite 
sure what an insect would like for instance, 
I could never quite settle, supposing I were a 
moth, whether I would rather be kept out 
of the candle, or be allow'ed to fly straight m 
and get burnt — oi again, supposing I were a 
spider. I'm not suie if I should be quite pleased 
to have my web torn dowm, and the fly let 
loose — ^but I feel quite certain that, if I w'ere 
a beetle and had rolled over on my back, I 
should always be glad to be helped up again 

So, as I was saying, I had gone down upon 
one knee, and was ]ust reaching out a little 
stick to turn the Beetle over, when I saw a 
sight that made me draw back hastily and 
hold my breath, for fear of making an)! noise 
and frightening the little creature away 

Not that she looked as if she would be 
easily frightened she seemed so good and 
gentle that I’m sure she would nevei expect 
that any one would wish to hurt her She 
was only a few inches high, and was dressed 
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in green, so that you really would hardly 
hava noticed her among the long grass, and 
she was so delicate and gracelul that she 
quite seemed to belong to the place, almost 
as if she were one of the flowers I may tell 
you, besides, that she had no wings (I don’t 
believe in Fairies with wings), and that she 
had quantities of long brown hair and large 
earnest brown eyes, and then I shall have 
done all I can to give you an idea of her. 

Sylvie (I found out her name afterwards) 
had knelt down, ]ust as I was doing, to help 
the Beetle, but it needed more than a little 
stick for her to get it on its legs again, it was 
as much as she could do, with both arms, to 
roll the heavy thing over, and all the while 
she was talking to it, half scolding and half 
comforting, as a nuise might do with a child 
that had fallen down. 

“There, there! You mustn’t cry so much 
about it You’re not killed yet — though if 
you were you couldn't cry, you know, and 
so it’s a general rule against crying, my dear' 
And how did you come to tumble over’ But 
I can see well enough how it was — I needn’t 
ask you that — walking over sand-pits with 
your chin m the air, as usual Of course, if 
you go among sand-pits like that, you must 
expect to tumble. You should look ’’ 

The Beetle murmured something that 
sounded like “I chd look,” and Sylvie went 
on again 

"But I know you didn’t! You never do* 
You always walk with your chin up — ^you’re 
dreadfully conceited Well, let's see how many 
legs are broken this time Why, none of them, 
I declare* And what’s the good of having 
SIX legs, my dear, if you can only kick them 
all about in the air when you tumble’ Legs 
are meant to walk with, you know. Now 
don’t begin putting out your wings yet, I’ve 
more to say Go to the frog that lives behind 
that buttercup— give him my compliments — 
Sylvie’s compliments — can you say ‘compli- 
ments’’” 

The Beetle tried and, I suppose, succeeded 

“Yes, that’s right And tell him he’s to 
give you some of the salve I left with him 
yesterday And you’d better get him to rub 
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It in for you He’s got rather cold hands, but 
you mustn’t mind that ” 

I think the Beetle must have shuddered 
at this idea, for Sylvie went on in a grave 
tone “Now yon needn’t pretend to be so 
particular as all that, as if you were too 
grand to be rubbed by a frog The fact is, 
you ought to be very much obliged to him 
Suppose you could get nobody but a toad to 
do it, how would you like thatf ” 

There was a little pause, and then Sylvie 
added, “Now you may go. Be a good Beetle, 
and don’t keep your chin in the air ” And 
then began one of those performances of 
humming, and whizzing, and restless banging 
about, such as a beetle indulges in when it 
has decided on flying, but hasn't quite made 
up its mind which way to go At last, in one 
of its awkward zigzags, it managed to fly 
right into my face, and, by the tune I had 
recovered fiom the shock, the little Fairy 
was gone 

Lewis Carroll 


AGE GROUP NINE TO TEN 

In the reading suggested as an example for 
this group {The Gobhn and the Provision- 
Dealer), besides the narrative quality of the 
story, there is a ceitain degree of characterisa- 
tion needed by all the people and objects 
speaking For example, a tub-hke, round 
hoUowness should be given to the voice for 
the tub’s speech 

"Certainly I do,” said the tub, "poetiy is 
something they always put at the bottom of 
newspapers, and which is sometimes cut out " 

When a parenthesis occurs, the part in 
parenthesis must be dropped in pitch and 
just Its tail lifted to the original pitch before 
the sentence carries on This must not be 
exaggerated or made to sound unnatural 
Thus 

■ ' Certainly I do, ” b, " poetry is 

u 

t 

said the 


something 
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Rate should begin to be varied Certain 
parts of the story run more quickly than 
others. 

THE GOBLIN AND THE PROVISION- 
DEALER 

There was a real student, he lived in an 
attic, and owned nothing at all. There was 
also a real provision-dealer, he lived in a 
proper room, and he owned all the house. 
The little goblin held on to him, for every 
Christmas Eve he always gave him a bowl 
of porridge, with a big lump of butter in it 
That the provision-dealer could give, and so 
the goblin lived in the provision-dealer’s shop, 
and it was very comfortable. 

One evening the student came in by the 
hack door to buy some candles and cheese. 
He had no one to send, so he came himself. 
He got what he wanted, and the provision- 
dealer and his wife both nodded him a good- 
evening. And she — she was a woman who 
could do more than merely nod, she was 
gifted with a tongue, if you like' The student 
nodded too, but suddenly stood still, reading 
the sheet of paper the cheese was wrapped 
up in. It was a leaf from out of an old 
book that never ought to have been torn up, 
an old book that was full of poetry 

"Here’s some more of the same kind,” 
said the provision-dealer "I gave an old 
woman a few coffee beans for it. If yon give 
me twopence you can have the rest." 

"Thanks!” said the student "Give it me 
instead of the cheese, I can eat my bread 
and butter alone! It would be a sin to tear 
the book up into scraps You are a fine 
and practical man, but you know as much 
about poetry as that tub there " 

Now this was very rude, especially to the 
tub, but the provision-dealer laughed, and 
the student laughed, for it was ouly said 
m fun. But the goblin was angry that any- 
one should dare to say such a thing to a 
provision-dealer, who was a householder, 
and who sold the best butter. 

When night was come and the shop shut 
up, and all were in bed but the student, the 


goblin came out, went into the bedroom and 
took madam’s tongue away She did not 
want it while she was asleep, and whatever 
object in the room he put it on, acquired 
speech and voice, and told its thoughts and 
feelings just as well as madam. But only 
one object at a time could use it, which was 
a blessing; otherwise they would all have 
been speaking at once 

The goblin put the tongue on the tub, in 
which lay the old newspapers "Is it really 
tiue,” he asked, “that you don’t know what 
poetry is? ” 

"Certainly I do,” said the tub “Poetry 
is something they always put at the bottom 
of newspapers, and which is sometimes cut 
out I daresay I have a great deal more of 
it in me than the student, and yet I am only 
a simple tub compared with the provision- 
dealer ” 

Then the goblin placed tbe tongue on the 
coffee-null Mercy on us' How it rattled 
away! And he put it on the butter-cask, 
and on the till — all were of the same opinion 
as the waste-paper tub, and what the majority 
are agreed upon must be respected 

"Now I’ll tell the student” And with 
these words, the goblin stole quietly up the 
kitchen stairs to the attic, where the student 
lived He had a candle burning, and the 
gohhn peeped through the keyhole and saw 
him reading in the torn book he had got from 
the shop downstairs 

But how light it was in there ! Out of the 
book shone a bright beam, which grew up 
into a thick stem, and into a mighty tree, 
that rose and spread its branches over the 
student Every leaf was fresh, and every 
blossom was a beautiful maiden’s head, some 
with eyes dark and sparkling, others blue 
and wonderfully clear, every hair was a 
shining star, and there was a sound of 
glorious singing. 

Such splendour the little goblin had never 
dreamed of, let alone seen or heard He 
remained standing there on tiptoe, peeping 
and peering till the light in the garret went 
out. Probably the student had blown it out 
and gone to bed, but the goblin remained 
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standing there all the same, for he could stiU 
hear the sweet lovely singing — a beautiful 
lullaby for the student, who had lain down to 
rest. 

"What a wonderful place this is'” said 
the goblin "I never expected such a thing 
I should like to live with the student." Then 
he thought, and thought it over again, but 
he sighed, “The student has no porridge,” 
and he went away — ^yes, he went down again 
to the provision-dealer’s And it was a good 
thing too that he did come back, for the tub 
had almost worn out madam’s tongue It 
had already spoken out at one side all that 
was contamed in it, and was ]ust about to 
turn round to give it out from the other side 
too, when the goblin came and took the 
tongue back to madam. But from that time 
forth, the whole shop from the tiU down to 
the firewood, took its views from the tub , and 
aU paid it so much respect, and had such 
confidence in it that when the provision- 
dealer read the cut and dramatic criticism 
in the newspaper of an evening, they all 
believed it came from the tub 

But the little goblm no longer sat quietly 
listening to the whispers and wit to be heard 
down there No, as soon as the light began to 
glimmer out of the garret, he felt as if the 
rays were strong cables, drawing him up, 
and he was obliged to go up and peep 
through the keyhole. Then a feehng of 
greatness came over him, such as we feel 
beside the rolling sea when the storm sw'eeps 
over it, and he burst into tears He did not 
know himself why he wept, but a strange and 
very pleasant feehng was mingled with his 
tears. How wonderfully glorious it must be 
to sit with the student under that tree ' But 
that could not be — ^he must content himself 
with the keyhole, and be glad of that There 
he stood on the cold landing with the autumn 
wind blowing down from the trapdoor in the 
loft. It was cold, so cold, but that the httle 
feUow only felt when the light m the attic 
was put out, and the music in the wonderful 
tree had died away Ugh! Then he felt 
frozen, and he crept down to his warm corner 
again — it was cosy and comfortable there! 
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And when Christmas came, and with it 
the porridge, and the great lump of butter- 
why, then the provision-dealer was the 
master for him 

But in the middle of the night the goblin 
was awakened by a terrible noise and a 
banging at the shutters, against which the 
people were knocking as hard as they could 
The night watchman blew his horn, for a 
great fire had broken out. Was it in the 
house itself, or at the neighbour’s? W'here 
was it? It was a terrible moment 

The provision-dealer’s wife was so be- 
wildered that she took her gold ear-iings 
from her ears, and put them into her pocket, 
so that she might save at least something, 
the provision-dealer made a dash for his 
bank-notes, and the maid for the silk shawl 
which she had managed to afford Everyone 
wanted to save the best they had, the goblm 
wanted to do that too, and in a few leaps he 
was up the stairs and in the room of the 
student, who was calmly standing at the 
open window, gazing at the fire that raged 
in the house of the neighbour opposite. The 
little goblm seized the book from the table, 
put it into his red cap, and clasped it with 
both hands; the greatest treasure in the 
house was saved, and then he ran up and 
away, out upon the roof of the house, on to 
the chimney. There he sat, in the light of 
the flames from the burning house opposite, 
both hands pressed over his red cap which 
held his treasure, and now he knew where 
his heart was, and to whom he really belonged. 
But when the fire was extinguished, and the 
goblm again began to reflect calmly, “Well, 
I will divide myself between the two,” he 
said, " I cannot give up the provision-dealer 
altogether because of the porridge' ” 

Hans Andersen 

AGE GROUP TEN TO ELEVEN 

Good reading should sound natural and 
enjoyable, and make the hearer wish to go 
on listening. The variation of volume and 
rate, within limits, and the free movement of 
the voice around its “middle” note, all help 
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to make it interesting The less the child is 
made aware consciously of these things, the 
better, but the teacher should bear them m 
mind and, if the speech-training lessons are 
successful, reading aloud will have clarity 
and audibility; the voice will not hug one or 
two notes, but will be expressive and easy. 

Suggestions that, "That bit might be a 
little quicker.’’ or that, "That is a roaring 
hit, so make us enjoy youi roar,” are 
sufficient. There should be no conscious 
mechanical differences made, but variation 
should be through understanding of the 
passage. 

This passage from Through the Looking 
Glm gives many changes, especially in rate 
The urging of the Queen to go "Faster 1 
Faster'" puts the same urgency into the 
reader, but never allow a child to read at a 
rate at which clearness is sacrificed 

An appreciation of the differences in 
prose can be made by giving passages on the 
same subject, but written in widely differing 
styles. Do not ask for more than obvious 
differences to be realised at this age 

"FASTER! FASTER!" 

Alice never could quite make out, in think- 
ing it ovei afterwards, how it was that they 
began' all she remembers is that they were 
running hand in hand, and the Queen went 
so fast that it was all she could do to keep 
up with her, and stdl the Queen kept ciying 
"Faster! Faster'" but Alice felt she could 
tiot go faster, though she had no breath left 
to say so. 

The most curious part of the thing was 
that the trees and the other things round 
them never changed their places at all- 
however fa.t they went, they never seemed 
to pass anj thing " I wonder if all the things 


move along with us? ’’ thought poor puzzled 
Alice And the Queen seemed to guess her 
thoughts, for she cried "Faster! Don’t try to 
talk!" 

Not that Alice had any idea of doing that. 
She felt as if she would never be able to talk 
again, she was getting so out of bieath and 
stiU the Queen cried "Faster! Faster!’’ and 
dragged her along. “Are we nearly there?’’ 
Alice managed to pant out at last 

"Nearly there!” the Queen repeated 
“Why, we passed it ten minutes ago! 
Faster!" And they ran on for a time in 
silence, with the wind whistling in Alice’s 
ears, and almost blowing her hair off her 
head, she fancied,* 

“Now! Now!" cried the Queen. "Faster! 
Faster!" And they went so fast that at last 
they seemed to skim through the air, hardly 
touching the ground with then feet, till 
suddenly, just as Alice was getting quite 
exhausted, they stopped, and she found 
herself sitting on the ground breathless and 
giddy 

The Queen propped her up against a tree, 
and said kindly, "You may rest a little now." 

Alice looked round her in great surprise 
“Why, I do believe we’ve been under this 
tree the whole time' Everything’s just as it 
was'” 

"Of course it is," said the Queen "what 
would you have it!* ” 

"Well, in our country," said Alice, still 
panting a little, "you’d generally get to 
somewhere else— if you ran veiy fast for a 
long time, as we’ve been doing " 

"A slow sort of country!” said the Queen 
"Now, here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do, to keep in the same place If 
you want to get somewhere else, you must 
run at least twice as fast as that!" 

Lems Carroll. 
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VERSE-SPEAKING 


WTEODDCTION 

A SIMPLE way of encouraging children 
to contribute to the choice of the 
‘poetry to be spoken is to centre the 
work round a main theme The rhyme of 
The Lion and the Umcorn has been selected 
here and the verse chosen for the first three 
age groups is a free and easy development 
of it The association is often loose and 
theie has been no hesitation in meandering 
down attractive by-lanes The poems for 
age group ten to eleven, on the other hand, 
have been chosen simply because they happen 
to be suitable for that age. 

In teaching verse-speaking the difficulty 
of large numbers in a group is a serious one 
Little can be done in the way of individual 
work Group-speaking perforce takes its 
place, Sometimes this reaches the standard 
at which it can be termed "choral verse- 
speaking ” It will be referred to by that 
name in these lessons 
Anothei difficulty is that of choosing verse 
for an age group when one has no knowledge 
of the specific group by which it will be used 
The teacher will have to use her discretion 
and decide whether the intelligence and 
previous experience of the children make 
them in advance or in arrears of the material 
On the whole these lessons are on the 
advanced side 


AGE GROUP SEVEN TO EIGHT 
Lesson 1 


The Lion beat the Unicorn 

AU round the town 

Some gave them white bread. 

Some gave them brown. 

Some gave them plum cake 
And drummed them out of town 

Let the children speak the rhyme together 
and then question them on the possible 
meanings of it An illustration of the coat-of- 
arms would stimulate ideas Since the 
rhyme speaks of the crown, the town is 
probably London. Does anyone know any 
rhymes about London? Possible suggestions 
will be London’s Burning, Oranges and 
Lemons, and London Bndge is Falling 
Down. 

Take one rhyme and give it special 
attention. 

London Bridge is faUing down, 

Faffing down, faffing down, 

London Bridge is faffing down. 

My fair lady. 



Let us look at this rhyme 

Lesson 2 

THE LION AND THE UNICORN igggQn on the follovwng old rhyme 

The Lion and the Unicorn Supply a copy for every child and be pre- 

Were fighting for the crown pared to help those whose reading is weak. 
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ORANGES AND LEMONS 

Gay go up, and gay go down. 

To ring the bells of London Town. 

Bull's eyes and targets, 

Say the bells of St. M^g’refs. 

Brickbats and tiles. 

Say the bells of St Giles’. 

Halfpence and farthings, 

Say the bells of St Martin’s 

Oranges and lemons. 

Say the bells of St Clement’s. 

Pancakes and fritters. 

Say the bells of St. Peter’s. 

Two sticks and an apple. 

Say the bells at Whitechapel 

Old Father Baldpate, 

Say the slow bells at Aldgate. 

You owe me ten shillings. 

Say the bells at St. Helen’s 

Pokers and tongs. 

Say the bells at St John’s. 

Kettles and pans, 

Say the bells at St Ann’s. 

When will you pay me? 

Say the bells at Old Bailey. 

When I grow rich. 

Say the bells at Shoreditch 

Pray when will that be? 

Say the bells at Stepney. 

I am sure I don’t know. 

Says the great bell at Bow 

Here comes a candle to light you to bed, 

And here comes a chopper to chop off your 
head. 

Old Rhyme. 
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As the poem is spoken, be careful that the 
rhythm is kept but that the metre is not 
followed slavishly. The stress should fall 
on the important words Also remembei that 
]ust because it is verse it must not sound 
unnatural Thus 

Gay go up, and gay go down. 

To ring the beUs of London Town, 

has strong stresses on U'p, down, ntig and the 
first syllable of London There is a secondary 
stress on the words gay (both), bells, and 
town. The woids go, and, to, the, and of 
should be clearly articulated but inconspicu- 
ous. Also, these words are not always 
pronounced in quite the same way as they are 
m isolation. So it runs . 

Gay go up, emd gay go down. 

Ter ring the bells erv London Town 

There is a swing of the bell-rope in the 
first line of each couplet, and it runs 

Gay go uuuuup, and gay go dooooown. 

In the second line the bells ring four times 

To ring the bells of London Town, 
ding dong ding dong 

Certain phrases will be difficult to say, so 
they should be spoken very slowly and in a 
whisper. When they have been perfected 
m that way, increase the rate and volume to 
normal. 

The important point is that the poem 
should have the bells running thiough it and 
tliat it should be fun to speak 

Lesson 3 

Speak the last lesson’s poem again, but 
this time consider its rhyme Down rhymes 
with town, because there is the same con- 
sonant at the end and the two words have 
the same vowel sound Think of other woids 
that rhyme with these hrozoii, frown, crown, 
gown. Rhymes at the ends of lines are like 
tmy bright stones set in them When two 
lines rhyme it is as though they are set with 
the same kind of stone Thus in a stanza there 
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is a pattern of different stones In this poem 
they go m pairs 
2 rubies 
2 diamonds 
2 emeralds 

and so on 

In London Bridge the rhyme is alternate, 
so there is: 

diamond 

ruby 

diamond 

ruby. 

Some poems have many lines and wondei- 
ful patterns are made, for example, 
ruby 
pearl 
ruby 
pearl 
diamond 
sapphire 
diamond 
sapphire 
emerald 
moonstone 
topaz 
emerald 
moonstone 
topaz 

When two lines rhyme, the thyme must be 
marked so that the heater easily realises the 
likeness of the words in sound. 

When the children can speak the poem 
together satisfactorily, let the first and last 
couplets be spoken by all, but the others as 
solos or m small groups of three or four voices. 

Lesson 4 

In the last lesson rhymes were likened to 
jewels and in the following poem street 
lanterns are called " ] ewels of the dark.” Again 
the poem rhymes in couplets and teUs about 
a sight often seen in London — men digging 
up roads and then leaving them at night 

STREET LANTERNS 

Country roads are yellow and brown. 

We mend the roads m London Town. 


Never a hansom dare come nigh, 

Never a cart goes rolling by. 

An unwonted silence steals 
In between the turning wheels 

Quickly ends the autumn day. 

And the workman goes his way. 

Leaving, midst the traffic rude. 

One small isle of solitude. 

Lit, throughout the lengthy night. 

By the lantern’s little light 

Jewels of the dark have we, 

Brighter than the rustic’s be 

Ovei the dull earth are thrown 
Topaz and the ruby stone. 

Mary E. Colendge 

When the poem has been read through, ask 
whether anyone knows what a hansom is, the 
words unwonted, traffic rude, solitude and 
rustics, will also need explanation If the 
childien find a poem difficult, it is useful for 
the teacher to read it, but it is better to get 
the activity from the children without 
example. Help with the first stanza is, 
however, usually necessary 

There is a variation of volume in this poem, 
and the onomatopoeic words give a chance of 
creating oral pictures — never a cart goes rolling 
by. The noise of the traffic and the busy 
street give way to stillness The third 
couplet needs a reposeful silence and the 
speakers are helped by the words silence and 
steals. 

Lesson 5 

In London there is a famous street named 
Oxford Street It was given that name 
because it is the road leading to Oxford. All 
towns have roads leading out of them into 
the country For a change let ns follow one 
of those roads and visit the country. In 
London the roads are bright at night with 
street lanterns, and in the country the 
campion is sometimes called the lamp flower. 
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THE LAMP FLOWER 

The campion ■white 
Above the grass 
Her lamps doth light 
Where fames pass. 

Softly they show 
The secret way, 

Unflickcrmg glow 
For elf and fay. 

My little thought 
Hath donned her shoe, 

And all untaught 
Gone dancing too. 

Sadly I peer 
Among the grass 
And seem, to hear 
The fairies pass. 

But where they go 
I cannot see, 

Too faintly glow 
The lamps for me. 

My thought is gone 
With fay and elf, 

We mope alone, 

I and myself. 

Margaret Cecilia Furse. 

In this poem the lines rhyme alternately, 
hut sometimes it is rather difficult, because 
the lines get friendly and take away the fence 
that divides the gardens. When this happens 
and there is no fence (or comma) at the end 
of a line, you must remember that although 
you can run freely from one to another, it is 
stiU a different garden and that you must 
pause iust long enough to register it. 

The rhymes still go diamond, ruby, 
diamond, ruby. 

As the poem is about a delicate, dainty 
flower, it must be spoken lightly. In the 
third stanza there is a dancing feeling all 
through it; in stanza four the poem becomes 
rather sad. 


Lesson 8 

By now there has been plenty of time for 
the children to find a few poems about 
London Let us look at this old rhyme: 

ST. PAUL’S 

Upon Paul’s steeple stands a tree. 

As full of apples as may be. 

The little boys of London Town, 

They run with hooks and pull them down. 

And then they run from hedge to hedge, 
Until they_comc to London Bridge. 



Concentrate on clearness in this ryhme, 
and make sure that 
every word is distinct, 
but stressed in its 
nght proportion. 

Here is another 
little rhyme about 
London 

As I was going by 
Charing Cross, 

I saw a black man 
upon a black 
horse. 

They told me it was 
King Charles the 
First, 

Oh dear! My heart 
was ready to 
burst 1 
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Lastly, let us speak a poem about London 
Bridge ; 

LONDON BRIDGE IS BROKEN DOWN 

London Bridge is broken down. 

Dance over my Ladye Lea, 

London Bridge is broken down. 

With a gay Ladye. 

Build it up with iron and steel. 

Dance over my Ladye Lea, 

Build it up with iron and steel, 

With a gay Ladye. 

lion and steel will bend and break. 
Dance over my Ladye Lea, 

Iron and steel will bend and break. 

With a gay Ladye. 

Build it up w'lth wood and clay. 

Dance over my Ladye I.ea, 

Build it up with wood and clay. 

With a gay Ladye. 


Wood and clay will wash away, 
Dance over my Ladye Lea, 

Wood and clay wiU wash away. 

With a gay Ladye. 

Build it up with silver and gold. 
Dance over my Ladye Lea, 

Build it up with silver and gold, 

With a gay Ladye. 

Silver and gold will be stolen away. 
Dance over my Ladye Lea, 

Silver and gold will be stolen away. 
With a gay Ladye. 

Build it up with stone so strong, 
Dance over my Ladye Lea, 

Build it up with stone so strong, 
With a gay Ladye. 

Now it will last for ages long. 

Dance over my Ladye Lea, 

Now it will last for ages long. 

With a gay Ladye. 

Old Rhyme 



This poem has a chorus Many poems 
have choruses They are the parts in which 
everj'one can pin The rest can be spoken 
as solos 

The chorus lines are: 

Dance over tny Ladye Lea, 
and 

WUh a gay Ladye 


Now let us tr3' quite a difficult cumulative 
poem; 

THE KEY OF THE KINGDOM 
This IS the Key of the Kingdom . 

In that kmgdom is a city. 

In that city is a town , 

In that town there is a street. 

In that street there winds a lane , 
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In that lane there is a yard; 

In that yard there is a house; 

In that house there waits a room; 
In that room an empty bed. 

And on that bed a basket — 

A Basket of Sweet Flowers; 

Of Flowers, of Flowers, 

A Basket of Sweet Flowers. 

Flowers in a Basket, 

Basket on the bed; 

Bed in the chamber ; 

Chamber in the house. 

House in the weedy lane; 

Yard in the winding lane, 

Lane m the broad street; 

Street in the high town; 

Town in the city ; 

City in the Kingdom — 

This IS the Key of the Kingdom 
Of the Kingdom, this is the Key. 




wa:rmed up " ^ get everyone 

the king of FRANCE 

The King of France went up the hill 
The King of France came down the hill 

And ne’er went up again. ’ 

When the children are speaking together 

?^Wt svllL-"^"' rhythnfica%; 

tty to get syllabic unification. In these earlv 

C_e „„ 44 

^ontaneous interpretation by the'^hildren. 

Whilst phrases and words have to be ex- 

dlscu^ Ta idea of the poem 

discussed, do not dig deeper into wliat the 

poem means to the children By your 



There are several ways of arranging this 
poem for speaking, so ask the children for 
ideas An obvious way is to bring in a new 
voice on each line from the first to the end 
of the first stanza. Then all begin the second 
stanza and take out one voice per line until 
only one is left on — 

This is the Key of the Kingdom. 

Then all together on the last line — 

Of the Kingdom this is the Key. 

AGE GROUP EIGHT TO NINE 

A new twist in the theme brings the 
subjects to kings and queens. Use this little 


presentation give the chance of real imagina- 
tive expression— and leave it at that. Con- 
scious searching is to be condemned. On 

1 j speech habits should be 
learnt during this work and vital lessons can 
be slipped in. 

Go on to this nonsense poem 

KING’S CROSS 

King’s Cross I 
What shall we do? 

His purple robe 
Is rent in two I 
Out of his Crown 
He’s torn the gems! 
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Ile’h thrown his sceptre 
Into the Thames 1 
The Court is shaking 
In its shoe — 

King's Cross 

Wfiat shall we do’ 

Leave him alone 
For a minute or two 

Eleanor Farjeon 



This can be divided into work for several 
groups. 

Lines i and 2 . . . , ist group 

„ 3 and 4 . 2nd group 

,, 5 and 6 ... 3rd group 

„ 7 and 8 . . 4th group 

,,, 9 and 10 5th group 

All speak lines ii and 12 
A strong solo voice speaks lines 13 and 14 

Lesson S 

Draw on the blackboard a diagram showing 
the approximate situation of the places men- 
tioned in the following poem Then have 
the poem read 

KINGSLAND 

What’s Kings land? 

What’s Kiiigsland’ 

Ileie, where I stand 
That’s Kingslaiidl 


With Islington to the west of me, 
Canonbury abreast of me, 

With Hackney to the East of me. 

And Dalston not the least of me, 

With Stamford to the North of me, 

And Stoke gone forth of me. 

With Shoreditch to the South of me, 
THAT’S Kingsland, 

Here where I stand. 

And none shall win a hand 
Of all the King’s Land. 

Eleanor Farjeon. 

Place the spot on the map where the 
speaker should be standing. Aim at smooth 
easy speaking in this and then have four or 
five solo attempts at it. 

Lesson 3 

Before beginning work on the poem King 
John, tell the story of Magna Carta (see 
page 306) so that the circumstances of the 
poem are understood 

There is a danger of the speaking being 
“metrical” m this poem The rhythm is 
irregular and the urges in tlie line should 
be established. Some have two urges, some 
four. The names of the barons also offer 
obstacles, so make a list of them and practise 
saying them Each baron should have a 
clear personality and all the children can 
characterise one. Choose the most successful 
for the solo lines The direct speech should 
be characterised 

KING JOHN 

John was a tyrant, 

John was a tartar. 

But John put Ills name to the Great Big 
Charter, 

Every Baron, 

From Thames to Tweed, 

Followed the load 
To Runnymede 

Every Baron had something to say 
To poor perplexed King John that day 
“Pray sign your name,” said Guy de Gaunt, 
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"It's easily done, and it’s all we want ” 

"A J and an O and an H and an N,” 

Said Hugo, Baron of Harpenden 
Quietly spoke the Lord Rambure 
"Oblige, Lord King, with your signatuie.” 
“Your name, my hege, to be writ ]ust here, 
A mere formality,” laughed de Bere 
“A stroke of the pen and the thing is done,” 
Murmured Sir Roger of Trumpmgton 
"Done in a twinkling,” sniffed de Guise. 

Said Stephen Langton " Sign, i/you please' ’’ 
So many people 
Egging him on, 

I can’t help feeling 
Sorry for John 

Hugh Chesterman. 


Lesson 4 

Let’s go far afield this week and look at 
the following amusing poem' 

THE AKOND OF SWAT 

Who, or why, 01 which, or what is the Akond 
of Swat? 

Is he tall or short, or dark 01 fair? 

Does he sit on a stool 01 a sofa or chair, 01 
SQUAT, 

The Akond of Swat? 

Is he wise or foolish, young or old? 

Does he drink his soup and his coffee cold, or 
HOT, 

The Akond of Swat? 


Does he sing or whistle, jabber or talk? 

And when riding abroad does he gallop or 
walk, or TROT, 

The Akond of Swat? 

Does he wear a turban, a fez, or a hat? 

Does he sleep on a mattress, a bed, or a mat, 
or a COT, 

The Akond of Swat? 

When he writes a copy in round-hand size, 
Does he cross his T’s and finish his I’s, or 
NOT, 

The Akond of Swat? 

Can he write a letter concisely clear 
Without a speck or a smudge or smear, or 
BLOT, 

The Akond of Swat? 

Do his people like him extremely well? 

Or do they, whenever they can, rebel, or 
PLOT, 

At the Akond of SWAT? 

Anon 

This is only part of a very long poem 
The rhyming is odd The first line of each 
stanza stands on its own and doesn’t rhyme 
with anything. The second line of each 
stanza always rhymes with Swat The third 
Ime IS always The Akond of Swat Now 
consider the rhythm; the first line of a 
stanza has four urges, the second line five, 
and the third line always two This is an 
unusual arrangement. 
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All the children can speak the first line. 
Then small groups can pick up the different 
stanzas. 

In group work the same groups can be 
kept, so that those in them become used to 
.speaking together. Usually they will work 
enthusiastically, and when the same poem 
IS practised for three or four weeks a notable 
improvement takes place. 

Lesson 5 

The action and colour in The King of 
China’s Daughter appeals strongly to young 
children If the poem is too difficult for any 
particular group, the following rhyme can 
be substituted' 



I had a little nut-tree 
And nothing would it bear. 

But a silver nutmeg 
And a golden pear 
I danced over water, 

I skipped over sea. 

And all the birds of the air 
Couldn’t catch me. 

Read the following poem through all 
together 

THE KING OF CHINA’S DAUGHTER 

The King of China's daughter, 

She iievei would love me, 


Though I hung my cap and bells upon 

Her nutmeg tree 

For oranges and lemons, 

The stars m bught blue air 
(I stole them long ago, my dear). 

Were dangling there. 

The Moon did give me silver pence, 

The Sun did give me gold, 

And both togethei softly blew 
To make my porridge cold , 

But the King of China’s daughter 
Pretended not to see 
W’hen I hung my cap and bells upon 
Her nutmeg tree 

The King of China's daughter. 

So beautiful to see, 

With her face like yellow water, left 
Her nutmeg tree 
Her little rope for skipping 
She kissed and gave it me — 

Made of painted notes of smging-birds 
Among the fields of tea 
I skipped across the nutmeg grove, — 

I skipped across the sea : 

But neither sun nor moon, my dear, 

Has yet caught me. 

Edith Sitwell. 

Make a list of all the coloiiis in the poem: 

orange 
lemon 
stars 
blue air 
moon 

silver pence 

sun 

gold 

yellow water 
painted notes. 

Then make a list of all the actions 

hanging the cap and bells upon the tree 
stealing the stars 
sun and moon blo’wung 
skipping rope 

skipping across the nutmeg grove and then 
across the sea 

sun and moon not catching him. 
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These two things, the colour and the move- 
ment, give a vivid atmosphere to the poem 
It IS very gay and has a dancing, skipping 
quality all through it. When the childien 
speak it, remember that this quality must 
be brought out It should be spoken fairly 
quickly with no dragging. 

Lesson 6 

This time the poem tells a stoiy. When a 
poem tells a story, the important thing to do 
IS to make those listening really interested 
and eager to hear what comes next Story 
poems must keep to their "form," as must 
all poetry. The "form" is the way in winch 
the poet has arranged the poem ‘‘Form’' 
includes the number of lines in a stanza, the 
rhythm of a line, the metre of the line and the 
rhyming scheme When speaking the poem 
it IS also important to make the caesura 
pause, which is somewhere within the line, 
usually in the middle All this is information 
for the teacher only, but whilst the children 
at this stage need not bother with such things, 
except m an elementary way, the “form" 
should be kept by positive suggestion from 
the teacher 

The complete poem is given here, but it 
will bo sufficient for the children at this stage 
to tackle only the first and last sections The 
middle section, however, is very beautiful, 
and the children will delight in hearing it 
spoken by the teacher at the appropriate 
time of the telling of the story. 

The meaning of the first and last sections 
can be brought out fully in the speaking by 
questioning the children and letting them 
give the answers For example; 

Who IS the poem about? (John of Grafton.) 

What was he doing? (Dreaming ) 

How long did he travel? (Seven days ) 

Where did he travel? (Down the roads of 
England ) 

Where did he live? (In Warwickshire ) 

Where did he go? (To London ) 

What did he look like? (He was grey and 
very wrinkled.) 

R— VOL vu 
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Why did he go to London? (To see a king 
put on his crown ) 

THE CROWNING OF DREAMING 
JOHN 

I 

Seven days he travelled 
Down the roads of England, 

Out of leafy Warwick lanes 
Into London Town 
Grey and very wrinkled 
Was Dreaming John of Grafton, 

But seven days he walked to see 
A king put on his crown 

Down the streets of London 
He asked the ciowded people 
Where would be the crowning 
And when would it begin 
He said he’d got a shilling, 

A shining silver shilling, 

But when he came to Westminster 
They wouldn’t let him in. 

Dreaming John of Grafton 
Looked upon the people, 

Laughed a little laugh, and then 
Whistled and was gone 
Out along the long roads, 

The twisting roads of England, 

Back into the Warwick lanes 
Wandered Dreaming John 

II 

As twilight touched with her ghostiy fingers 
All the meadows and mellow hills, 

And the great sun swept in his robes of glory — 
Woven of petals of daffodils 
And jewelled and fringed with leaves of the 
roses — 

Down the plains of the western way. 

Among the rows of the scented clover 
Dreaming John m his dreaming lay 

Since dawn had folded the stars of heaven 
He’d counted a score of miles and five, 

And now, with a vagabond heart untroubled 
And proud as the properest man alive. 

He sat him down with a limber spirit 
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That all men covet and few may keep. 

And he watched the summer draw round her 
beauty 

The shadow that shepherds the world to sleep 

And up from the valleys and shining rivers. 
And out of the shadowy wood-ways wild. 
And down from the secret hills, and streaming 
Out of the shimmering undefiled 
Wonder of sky that arched him over, 

Came a company shod m gold 

And girt in gowns of a thousand blossoms. 

Laughing and rainbow-aureoled. 

Wrinkled and grey and with eyes a-wonder 
And soul beatified, Dreaming John 
Watched the marvellous company gather 
While ovei the clover a glory shone , 

They bore on tlieir brows the hues of heaven, 
Their limbs weie sweet with flowers of the 
fields, 

And their feet were bright with the gleaming 
treasure 

That prodigal earth to her children yields. 

They stood before him, and John was laugh- 
ing 

As they were laughing , he knew them all. 
Spirits of trees and pools and meadows. 
Mountain and windy waterfall. 

Spirits of clouds and skies and rivers. 

Leaves and shadows and ram and sun, 

A crowded, jostling, laughing army. 

And Dreaming John knew every one. 

Among them then was a sound of singmg 
And chiming music, as one came down 


The level rows of the scented clover, 
Bearing aloft a flashing crown; 

No word of a man's desert was spoken, 

Nor any word of a man’s unworlh. 

But there on the wrinkled brow it rested. 
And Dreaming John was king of the earth. 



in 

Dreaming John of Grafton 
Went away to London, 

Saw the coloured banners fly, 
Heard the great bells ling. 

But though his tongue was civil 
And he had a silver shilling, 

They wouldn’t let him m to see 
The crowning of the King 

So back along the long roads, 

The leafy roads of England, 
Dreaming John went carolling, 
Travelling alone, 

And in a summer evening, 

Among the scented clover, 

He held before a shouting throng 
A crowning of his own 

John Dnnkwater 
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Here are two more poems that will be 
useful m this section 

TARTARY 

If I were Lord of Tartary, 

Myself and me alone, 

My bed should be of ivory. 

Of beaten gold my throne , 

And in my court should peacocks flaunt, 
And m my forests tigers haunt. 

And in my pools great fishes slant 
Their fins athwart the sun. 

If I were Lord of Tartary, 

Trumpeters every day 
To every meal should summon me, 

And m my courtyard bray. 

And in the evening lamps would shine. 
Yellow as honey, red as wine. 

While harp, and flute, and mandoline. 
Made music sweet and gay. 

If I were Lord of Tartary, ^ 

I’d wear a robe of beads, 

White, and gold, and green they’d 
be — 

And clustered thick as seeds; 

And ere should wane the morning 
star, 

I’d don my robe and scimitar, 

And zebras seven should draw my 
car 

Through Tartary’s dark glades. 

Lord of the fruits of Tartary, 

Her riveis silver-pale 1 
Lord of the hills of Tartary, 

Glen, thicket, wood, and dale 
Her flashing stars, her scented 
breeze. 

Her trembling lakes, like foamless seas. 
Her bird-delighting citron-trees 
In every purple vale! 

Walter de la Mare. 
THE FIDDLERS 

Nine feat fiddlers had good Queen Bess 
To play her music as she did dress. 


Behind an anas of horse and hound 
They sate there sci aping delightsome 
sound. 

Spangled, bejewelled, her skiits would she 
Draw o’er a petticoat of cramasie ; 

And soft each string like a bird would sing 
In the starry dusk of evening 
Then slow from the deeps the crisscross 
bows 

Crooning like doves, arose and arose. 

Till when, like a cage, her ladies did raise 
A stiff rich splendour o’ci her ribbed stays, 
Like bumbling bees those four times nine 
Fingers in melodies loud did pine , 

Till came her coif and her violet shoon. 

And liei viigin face shone out like the moon 
Oh, then in a rapture those three times three 
Fiddlers squealed shrill on their topmost C 

Waller de la Mare 



AGE GROUP NINE TO TEN 

From now onwards the question of form 
of poetiy and the way in which it is spoken 
will only be mentioned when there is a 
special point to stress Nevertheless the 
teacher must bear these two points in mind 
always This group of lessons will be mainly 
centred round individual poets and the 
subjects tliey chose for poems. 
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The question will arise as to whether 
children should be asked to learn poems by- 
heart, The answer is that a simple poem will 
be almost known after it has been run 
through several times, provided, the meaning 
IS grasped and the rhythm is securely 
established. Learning "pariot fashion” is of 
little value, but a difficult poem needs 
conscious effort Learning can be done in 
thiee ways’ by seeing it on the printed page 
and then seeing it in the mind’s eye, by 
hearing it and taking it m through the ears , 
by repeating it so that the speech organs get 
into the habit of saying the words and phrases 
Attempt to learn a poem as a whole and not 
in bits, and work at it for short periods with 
long intervals between 

Extra poems of varying difficulty have been 
added after some of the lessons, so that the 
theme can be followed for more than one or 
two lessons if desired Titles of a large 
number of suitable poems will be found in 
the Index at the end of this volume 

Lesson 1 

Working again from the theme of The Lton 
and ihe V meant, let us consider where we 
could go if we were "drummed out of town ” 
Which toad would you take if you could 
choose? Let us think about roads 
Here is a poem by Dr John Masefteld, the 
Poet Laureate, Many of Ins poems have a 
taste of adventure in them His sea poems 
are especially exciting 

ROADWAYS 

One road leads to London, 

One road runs to Wales, 

My road leads me seawards 
To the white dipping sails 

One road leads to the river. 

As it goes singing slow , 

My road leads to shipping, 

Wdiere the bron/ed sailors go 

Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea, 


A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me 

A wet road heaving, shining. 

And wild with seagulls’ cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes 

My load calls me, lures me 
West, east, south, and north. 

Most roads lead men homewards, 

My road leads me foith. 

To add moie miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind. 

In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find 

John Masefield. 



The sound of the sea runs through the 
poem. In some stanzas it is suggested by a 
longing foi the sea The line West, east, 
south, and north, suggests a compass Here 
IS a drawing of one and also a head suggesting 
wind such as can be seen on old maps Some 
maps have little ships diawn on them Speak 
the poem again, remembering it was 'written 
by a poet who had been to sea for a long time 
and who loved all the wonderful things the 
sea and strange places could offer 
We will finish the lesson by reading another 
poem by Dr. Masefield 

TRADE WINDS 

In the harbour, m the island, in the Spanish 
Seas, 

Are the tiny white houses and the orange- 
trees. 
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And day-long, night-long, the cool and 
pleasant breeze 

Of the steady Trade Winds blowing 

There is the red wine, the nutty Spanish ale. 
The shuffle of the dancers, the old salt’s tale, 
Ihe squeaking fiddle, and the soughing in the 
sail 

Of the steady Trade Winds blowing 

And o’ nights there’s fire-flies and the 3^ellow 
moon. 

And in the ghostly palm-trees the sleepy tune 
Of the quiet voice calling me, the long low 
croon 

Of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 

John Masefield 

Lesson 2 

Next we will turn to another of Di 
Masefield’s poems about roads 

TEWKESBURY ROAD 

It is good to be out on the road, and going 
one knows not where, 

Going through meadow and village, one 
knows not whither nor why. 

Through the grey light drift of the dust, in 
the keen cool rush of the air. 

Under the flying white clouds, and the 
broad blue hft of the sky. 

And to halt at the chattering brook, in the 
tall green fern at the brink 
Where the harebell grows, and the gorse, 
and the fox-gloves purple and white, 
Where the shy-eyed delicate deer troop down 
to the pools to drink. 

When the stars are mellow and large at the 
coming on of the night 

0> to feel the warmth of the ram, and the 
homely smell of the earth. 

Is a tune for the blood to ]ig to, a joy past 
power of words. 

And the blessed green comely meadows seem 
all a-ripplo with miith 


At the hit of the shifting feet, and the dear 
wild cry of the birds 

John Masefield. 

Do you notice the long lines with six 
ihythmic urges in each giving a sense of 
travelling and tramping along the road? 

Let us look up Tewkesbury on the map 
It IS in Gloucestershire, one of the loveliest 
counties in England. Tewkesbury is about 
half-way between Gloucester and Worcester 
The river Severn flows through that part of 
the country. (Some photographs of the 
country round this part would be interesting ) 
What can you learn about the kind of country 
from the poem? Also what flowers grow? 
When the atmosphere of the countryside 
has been created, go back to speaking the 
poem and get the experience of walking 
through it 

Lesson S 

John Drmkwater has written a poem about 
taking roads in the part of the country we 
talked of last time This time the country 
IS W'orcestershiie Say “Mamble,” and guess 
what kind of place it would be. Lazy? That 
IS what Mr Drmkwater thought. Here is the 
poem 

MAMBLE 

I never went to Mamble 
That lies above the Teme, 

So I wonder who’s m Mamble, 

And whether people seem 
Who breed and brew along there 
As lazy as the name. 

And whether any song there 
Sets alehouse wits aflame 

The finger-post says Mamble, 

And that is all I know 

Of the narrow road to Mamble, 

And should I turn and go 
To that place of lazy token 
That lies above the Teme, 

There might be a Mamble broken 
That was lissom in a dream. 
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So leave the road to Marable 
And take another road 
To as good a place as Mamble 
He zt lazy as a toad. 

Who travels Worcester county 
Takes any place that comes 
When April tosses bounty 
To the cherries and the plums 

John Dnnkwater 

The poem has a lazy feeling and it must be 
spoken in an easy, sleepy, smooth way It 
must be clear, too, or the listeners will not 
hear it. 

Some of the words need explaining What 
docs the phrase Breed and iieic/ along there 
incan^ What is a place of lazy tokeyp What 
does lissom m a dream mean? Wliat does 
laxy as a load mean? What does it mean 
when It sajs that April tosses bounty to the 
cherries and the plums'^ 

lesson 4 

Here is another poem which is sleepy and 
lazy like the last one. 

NIGHT OF SPRING 

Slow, hoises, slow, 

As thro’ the wood we go — 

We would count the stars iii heaven. 

Hear the grasses grow. 

Watch the cloudlets few 
Dappling the deep blue. 

In our open palms outspread 
Catch the blessed dew 

We would hear the breeze 
Ruffling the dim trees. 

Hear its sweet love-ditty set 
To endless harmonies. 

Slow, horses, slow. 

As thro' the wood we go— 

All the beauty of the night 
We would Icain and know! 

Thomas Westwood, 


The first two lines and the last verse may 
be spoken altogether. The rest of the poem 
may be divided among groups 

Lesson 5 

So far the poems in this group have been 
serious, so we will have a nonsense one next. 
We have had poems about the sea, and here 
IS one about sailors. 

LITTLE BILLEE 

There were three sailors of Bristol city 
Who took a boat and went to sea, 

But first with beef and captain’s biscuits 
And pickled pork, they loaded she 

There was gorging Jack and guzzling Jimmy, 
And the youngest, he was little Billee. 

Now when they got as far as the Equator, 
They’d nothing left but one split pea 

Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 

“I’m extremely hungaree,’’ 

To gorging Jack says guzzling Jimmy, 
“We’ve nothing left, us must eat we." 

Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 

“With one another we shouldn’t agreel 
There’s little Bill, he’s young and tender, 
We're old and tough, so let’s eat he.” 

“ O ' Billy, we’re going to kill and eat you, 

So undo the button of your chemie ’’ 

When Bill received this information 
He used his pocket handkcrchie, 

“First let me say my catechism, 

Which my poor Mammy taught to me.” 
"Make haste, make haste,” says guzzling 
Jimmy, 

While Jack pulled out his snickersnee. 

So Billie went up to the main-top gallant 
mast. 

And down he fell on his bended knee, 

He scarce had got to the twelfth command- 
ment. 

When up lie jumps, “There’s land I see.” 
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“Jerusalem and Madagascar. 

And North and South Americee, 

There’s a British flag, a-riding at anchor, 
With Admiral Napier, K C B “ 

So when they got aboard the Admiral’s, 
He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimmee, 
But as for little Bill, he made him 
The Captain of a Seventy-three ' 

Wtlham Makepeace Thackeray 


MB 



Of heat the expiess-tiam drew up there 
Unwontedly. It was late June 

The steam hissed Someone cleared his 
thioat. 

No one left and no one came 
On the bare platform What I saw 
Was Adlestrop — only the name 


And willows, willow-herb, and grass, 
And meadowsweet, and haycocks dry. 



We can enjoy every minute of this poem. 
We will speak it all through and follow the 
story and see who is in it (Everybody can 
speak the narrative and the two fiercest 
members of the class can take the characters 
of Gorging Jack and Guzzling Jimmy, and 
someone can be Little Bill ) 

Lesson 6 

We will finish this group of lessons by 
leturmng to the English countryside and 
instead of taking a road we will take a tram 
The poet tells how the tram pulled up at a 
little station one hot afternoon in June and 
he saw the country very vividly for a 
minute In that minute a bird sang and then 
all the birds right through that county and 
the next took up the song W'hen you speak 
the poem get the heat of the day, the noisy 
train, the lovely countryside and the bird- 
songs into it. 

ADLESTROP 

Yes. I remember Adlestrop — 

The name, because one afternoon 


No whit less still and lonely fair 
Than the high cloudlets in the sky. 

And for that minute a blackbird sang 
Close by, and round him, mistier 
Farther and farther, all the birds 
Of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire 

Edward Thomas. 

Here is another charming poem by John 
Drinkwater. The teacher may explain that 
the meaning of the word vigil is watchfulness 
The word is generally applied to keeping 
awake during the time usually given to 
sleep We sometimes speak of a young 
esquire of olden days keeping vigil during 
the night preceding the morning when he 
was to be knighted 

VIGIL 

I watch the good ships on the sea. 

Yet never ship comes home to me 

Out of the crowded ports they sail 
To crowded ports that cry them hail. 
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And slill they bung no word to me. 
Tall-masted ships upon the sea 

As gallant messengers they go 
Laughing against all winds that blow. 

Yet never ship upon the sea 
Bears blessed merchandise for me 

I watch them pass from friend to friend 
All day fiom world’s end to world’s end. 

No pleasant ship comes down to me 
Along the lung leagues of the sea 

Nor sign noi salutation made, 

Beyond the far sea-linc they fade 

Yet as I watch them on the sea 
All ships are piloted by me. 

Jo!m Drinkwater 

AGE GROUP TEN TO ELEVEN 
Lesson 1 

The poems m this section are not developed 
from any particular theme. First of all let 
us look at a ballad. A ballad is a story- 
poem written in a very simple rhythm It 
has to be said very interestingly to prevent 
It from being monotonous Often, ballads 
have a chorus and this one has In every 
stanza the second and fourth lines arc chorus 
lines, so these can be spoken by everybody. 
The rest of the poem can be spoken by a 
narrator or story-teller, the sisteis — three of 
them — and the knight. Coming in to time 
with the chorus will need practice, and the 
solo speakers must also be sure to pick up 
the rhythm. 

Ballads are poems usually handed down 
by word of mouth for a long time before 
being written down. Consequently they 
rarely have individual authorship. In the 
following ballad the word dow is a dialect 
word pronounced doo and meaning dove. 

THE RIDDLING KNIGHT 

There were three sisters fair and bright, 
Jennifer, Gentle and Rosemary, 


And they three loved one valiant knight. 
As the dow flies over the mulberry-tiee 

The eldest sister led him in, 

And barred the door with a silvei pm 

The second sister made his bed, 

And placed soft pillows under his head 

The youngest sister that same night, 

Was resolved for to wed that valiant knight 

" And if you can answer questions three, 

O then fair maid, I’ll marry wi’ thee 

O what is loudci noi a horn^ 

Or what is shaipei nor a thoriH 

Or what is heavier nor the lead? 

Or what is bettei noi the bread? 

Or what is longer nor the way? 

Or what is deeper nor the sea? ” 

“ O shame is louder nor a hoin. 

And hunger is sharper nor a thoin. 

0 sin is heavier nor the lead, 

And blessing’s better nor the bread 

O wind IS longei nor the way, 

And love is deeper nor the sea.” 

You have answered aright my questions 
three, 

Jennifer, Gentle and Rosemary, 

And now fair maid, I’ll many wT thee, 

As the dow flies over the mulberry-tree. 

Old Ballad. 

Lesson 2 

This poem, The Galley-Rowers, is an ideal 
one for choral verse-speaking. It has the 
pull of the oars all through it, and the pull 
IS by a number of rowers Speak the poem 
chorally and go through it at least once 
getting the children to feel the pull of the 
oars with their arms. The recital should have 
two groups of speakers, so that the question, 
Where are you bound . .? is asked by the 
second group 
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THE GALLEY-ROWERS 

Staggering over the lunmng combers 
The long-ship heaves her diipping flanks. 
Singing together, the sea-roamers 
Drive the oars grunting in the banks. 

A long pull, 

And a long long pull to Mydath 

“Where are ye bound, ye si^art sea-farers. 
Vexing the grey wind-angered brine. 
Bearers of home-spun cloth, and bearers 
Of goat-skins filled with country wine?’’ 

“We are bound sunset-wards, not knowing, 
Over the whale’s way miles and miles. 
Going to Vine-Land, haply going 
To the Bright Beach of the Blessed Isles 

" In the wind’s teeth and the spray’s stinging 
Westward and outward forth we go, 
Knowing not whither nor why, but singing 
An old old oar-song as wc row. 

A long puU, 

And a long long pull to Mydath.” 

John Masefuld. 

Lesson 3 

Walter de la Mare has written many 
poems that give delight to children Ask 
them how many kinds of “light" they can 
think of Sunlight, moonlight, starlight will 
he suggested Twilight, electric light and 
gaslight are also possibilities. Some of these 
words are themselves poetical This little 
poem brings in some unusual sorts of light 
besides those one expects 

DREAM-SONG 

Sunlight, moonlight, 

Twilight, starhght — 

Gloaming at the close of day, 

And an owl caUmg, 

Cool dews falling 
In a wood of oak and may 

Lantcrn-hght, taper-light. 

Torchlight, no-light 
Darkness at the shut of day. 


And lions roaimg, 

Their wrath pouring 
In wild waste places fai away 

Elf-light, bat-light. 

Touchwood-light and toad-light. 

And the sea a shimmering gloom of giey. 
And a small face smiling 
In a dream’s beguiling 
In a world of wonders far away 

Walter do la Marc 

This poem lends itself to a moie difficult 
foim of choral work The “lights’’ can be 
taken by small groups Foi example, in the 
fiist stanza: 


Sunlight . 

1st glOUp 

moonlight . . . 

2nd „ 

Twilight. 

3rd „ 

starlight . . 

-ilth „ 

Gloaming at the close of day 

5 th „ 

And an owl calling . . . 

6 th ,, 

Cool dews falling 

In a wood of oak and may 

7th „ 

When a line is broken m this way, care must 
be taken that the break is not heard when the 


line is spoken The voice must take up the 
phrase smoothly and with perfect timing 
Only detailed practice can achieve this 

The next poem can follow on Lesson 3. 
The third stanza gives a list of garden 
flowers, which can be listed in the same way 
as the lights in^^Dream-Song The lines of 
Kate and those concerning Jack can be 
spoken by different groups 

WIND’S WORK 

Kate rose up early as fresh as a lark, 

Almost in time to see vanish the dark. 

Jack rather later, bouncing from bed. 

Saw fade on the dawn’s cheek the last flush 
of red 

Yet who knows 
When the wind rose? 

Kate went to watch the new lambs at their 
play 
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And stroke the white calf born yesterday, 
Jack sought the woods wlieie trees glow tall 
As who would learn to swarm them all 
Yet who knows 
Where the wind goes^ 

Kate has sown candy-tuft, lupins and peas. 
Carnations, forget-me-not and hearths ease; 
Jack has sown cherry-pie, mangold, 
Love-that-hes-bleeding and snap-diagons 
bold’ 

But who knows 
What the wind sows^ 

Kate knows a thing 01 two useful at home, 
Darns like a fairy, and chums like a gnome. 
Jack IS a wise man at shaping a stick. 

Once he’s in the saddle the pony may kick 
But hark to the wind how it blows’ 

None comes, none goes, 

None reaps or mows, 

No friends turn foes, 

No hedge bears sloes. 

And no cock crows, 

But the wind knows ' 

T Sturge Moore. 

Lesson 4 

We will finish this group with poems which 
can be included in a Christmas programme 
Besides poems, a nativity mime could be 
acted Children representing angels can be 
easily dressed and, if the mime is performed 
to_ music and instruments are earned by the 
mimers, it is very effective. The programme 


could finish with a simple reading of the 
nativity story fiom the Bible 

First we will study four simple lyrics. 

THE BIRDS 

When Jesus Christ was four years old, 
The angels brought Him toys of gold,' 
Which no man ever had bought or sold 

And yet with these He would not play. 
He made Him small fowl out of clay 
And blessed them till they flew away 
In creasli Doniine. 

Jesus Christ, Thou Child so wise. 

Bless mine hands and fill mine eyes, 

And bring my soul to Paradise 

Hilaire Belloc 

The next poem should he practised by tlie 
whole class and then three speakeis chosen 
for We were swalloio, moth and mouse 

THE FIRST MERCY 

Ox and ass at Bethlehem 
On a night ye know of them : 

We were only creatures small 
Hid by shadows on the wall 

We were swallow, moth, and mouse , 

The Child was born in our house, 

And the bright eyes of us three 
Peeped at His Nativity 

Hands of peace upon that place 
Hushed our beings for a space — 
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Qiuct feet and folded wmg, 

Nor a sound of anything 

With a moving star we crept 
Closer when the Baby slept , 

Men who guarded where He lay 
Moved to frighten us away. 

But the Babe, awakened, laid 
Love on things that were afraid, 

With so sweet a gesture He 
Called us to His company 

Bruce Blunt. 

The third poem tells of the belief that at 
midnight on Christmas Eve all the cattle 
kneel down. The solo lines need treating as 
such These lines are* 

"Now they are all on their knees,’’ 

and 

" Come, see the oxen kneel. 

In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know ’’ 

THE OXEN 

Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock 
“Now they are all on their knees,” 

An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 

We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen. 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then 

So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years' Yet, I feel. 

If someone said on Christmas Eve, 

"Come, see the oxen kneel. 

“ In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 

I should go with him in the gloom. 

Hoping it might be so 

Thomas Hardy 

The fourth little poem for this section is 
very well known. 


CRADLE HYMN 

Away in a niangei, no crib for a bed. 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet 
head. 

The stars in the bright sky looked down 
where He lay — 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 

The cattle are lowing, the baby awakes. 

But little Lord Jesus no crying He makes 
I love Thee Lord Jesus' look down from the 
sky, 

And slay by my ciadlc till morning is nigh 

Be neai me, Loid Jesus, I ask Thee to stay 
Close by me for ever and love me, I pi ay. 
Bless all the deai childicn in Thy tcndci 
care, 

And fit us for Heaven, to live with Thee there. 

Martin Luther 

The second stanza should be said softly 
in a light tone An eflect of gathering in a 
lot of people IS needed in the last stanza 

Lesson 5 

In this nativity section we will include a 
poem which tcUs a straightforward stoiy 
and in which the narrative quality must be 
stressed Eddi can be characterised and his 
part spoken as a solo One group of the 
children can be the Saxons and another speak 
the narrative parts of the poem The atmos- 
phere of the stormy night must be created, 
and then the quietness of the cattle listening 
in the chapel, 

EDDI’S SERVICE 
(a d 6S7) 

Eddi, priest of St Wilfrid 

In his chapel at Manhood End, 

Ordered a midnight service 
For such as caied to attend 

But the Saxons were keeping Christmas, 
And the night was stormy as well 
Nobody came to service. 

Though Eddi lang the bell. 
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"Wicked weather foi walking,” 

Said Eddi of Manhood End 
"But I must go on with the service 
For such as care to attend ” 

The altar-lamps were bghted, — 

An old marsh-donkey came, 

Bold as a guest invited, 

And stared at the guttenng flame 

The storm beat on at the windows, 

The watei splashed on the floor. 

And a wet, 3mke-weary bullock 
Pushed in through the open dooi. 

" How do I know what is greatest, 

How do I know what is least? 

That IS My Father’s business," 

Said Eddi, Wilfrid’s priest. 

"But — three are gathered together — 
Listen to me and attend 
I bring good news, my brethren' ” 

Said Eddi of Manhood End. 

And he told the Ox of a Manger 
And a Stall in Bethlehem, 

And he spoke to the Ass of a Rider, 

That rode to Jerusalem 

They steamed and dripped in the chancel. 
They listened and never stirred. 

While, just as though they were Bishops, 
Eddi preached them The Word, 

Till the gale blew off on the marshes 
And the windows showed the day, 

And the Ox and the Ass together 
Wheeled and clattered away. 


And when the Saxons mocked him. 

Said Eddi of Manhood End, 

"I daie not shut His chapel 
On such as care to attend ” 

Rudyard Kiphng 

Lesson 6 

Here we have a choral poem. More 
speakers are added in each stanza Thus 
stanza I has only one speaker; stanza 2 
begins with two speakers for the two turtle- 
doves and picks up the speaker of stanza i 
on A partridge in a pear-tree The third 
stanza is spoken by three for the three 
French hens, joined by the two turtle-doves, 
and by the one for the partridge on the 
partridge line, and so on through the poem 
until the last stanza runs • 

On the twelfth day of Christmas 12 speakers 


My true love sent to me 
Twelve lords a-leaping 
Eleven ladies dancing 23 „ 

Ten pipers piping 33 „ 

Nine drummers drumming 42 ,, 

Eight maids a-milking 50 ,. 

Seven swans a-swimming 57 ,, 

Six geese a-laying 63 ,, 

Five gold rings 68 „ 

Four coUey birds 72 „ 

Three French hens 75 ,, 

Two turtle-doves 77 ,, 

And a partridge in a pear-tree 78 ,, 


(Token numbers of speakers wiU have to 
be used to keep the numbers reasonable ) 
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THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 

The first day of Christmas, 

My true love sent to me 
A partridge in a pear-tree. 

The second day of Christmas, 

My true love sent to me 
Two turtle-doves and 
A partridge in a pear-tree. 

The third day of Christmas, 

My true love sent to me 
Three French hens, 

Two turtle-doves and 
A partridge m a pear-tree 

The fourth day of Christmas, 

My true love sent to me 
Four coUey birds, 

Three French hens, 

Two turtle-doves and 
A partridge m a pear-tree. 


The eightlv day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 
Eight maids a-milking, 
Seven swans a-swimming, 

Six geese a-laying, 

Five gold rings. 

Four coUey birds, 

Three French hens, 

Two turtle-doves and 
A partridge m a pear-tree 

The ninth day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 
Nine drummers diumming. 
Eight maids a-nulkmg, 
Seven swans a-swimming, 
Six geese a-laying. 

Five gold rings. 

Four colley birds. 

Three French hens. 

Two turtle-doves and 
A partridge in a pear-ti ee. 


The fifth day of Christmas, 

My true love sent to me 
Five gold rings. 

Four colley birds. 

Three French hens. 

Two turtle-doves and 
A partridge m a pear-tree 

The sixth day of Christmas, 

My true love sent to me 
Six geese a-laymg. 

Five gold rings. 

Four colley birds. 

Three French hens. 

Two turtle-doves and 
A partridge in a pear-tree. 

The seventh day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 
Seven swans a-swimming. 

Six geese a-laying. 

Five gold nngs. 

Four colley birds. 

Three French hens. 

Two turtle-doves and 
A partridge in a pear-tree. 


The tenth day of Christmas, 

My true love sent to me 
Ten pipers piping. 

Nine drummers drumming, 
Eight maids a-milking. 

Seven swans a-swimming. 

Six geese a-laying, 

Five gold rings, 

Foul colley birds, 

Thiee French hens, 

Two turtle-doves and 
A partridge m a pear-tree 

The eleventh day of Christmas. 
My true love sent to me 
Eleven ladies dancing, 

Ten pipers piping. 

Nine drummers drumming, 
Eight maids a-milkmg. 

Seven swans a-swimming, 

Six geese a-laying. 

Five gold rings. 

Four colley birds, 

Three French hens. 

Two turtle-doves and 
A partridge in a peai-trce 
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The twelfth day of Christmas, 

My true love sent to me 
Twelve lords a-leaping, 

Eleven ladies dancing, 

Ten pipers piping, 

Nine driininicis drumming, 

Eight maids a'liiilking, 

Seven swans a-swiniming, 

Six geese a-laying. 

Five gold rings. 

Four colley birds, 

Three French hens. 

Two turtle-doves and 
A partiidgc in a peai-trcc 

Anon 


Lesson 7 

Finally wo have a nonsense poem which 
can be taken in two parts, one half of the 
class speaking the verses and the other the 
refrain There should be a change over of 
parts later on, because the verses form such 
excellent practice, not only for speech and 
light agile movement through the phrases, 
but also in steadying the breath output so 
that it spreads easily over the two hues, and 
yet the meaning is duly observed, This rhyme 
can also be divided among three, sections— 
the hist taking line i, the second following 
with line 2 , and the third taking the chorus 
Each section must come in exactly on the 


beat and roust keep the light staccato effect 
thioughout 

Dem Bones Gona Rise Again 

In come de animals, two by two, 
Hippopotamus and a kangaroo. 

Dem bones gona rise again I 

In come de animals three by three, 

Two big cats and a bumble bee 
Dem bones gona rise again ! 

In come de animals four by four. 

Two through de window and two through de 
door 

Dem bones gona rise again I 

In come de animals five by five, 

Almost dead and hardly alive 
Dem bones gona rise again ' 

In come de animals six by six, 

Three wid clubs and three wid sticks. 

Dem bones gona rise again. 

In come de animals seven by seven, 

Four from hell and de others from heaven. 
Dem bones gona rise again ! 

Dem bones gona rise again, 

Dem bones gona rise again, 

I knows it, yes I knows it shuah, 

Dem bones gona rise again ! 

Negro Song 



SPEAK PLAIN AND TO THE 

PURPOSE 

SECTION THREE— THE TEACHING 

OF MIME 




MIME 


INIEODTJCTION 

I N THIS article the suggestions made are 
based on the presumption that the 
teacher has knowledge of physical train- 
ing, but not of mime as a specialised subject. 
Consequently, formal mime movements have 
been avoided and only simple exeicises 
included. The course outlined is elementary 
There are several good books which deal 
with mime from the specialist’s point of 
view Mime in a more advanced form can 
be taught only by those who have taken a 
practical course in the subject The majority 
of teachers are unacquainted with it and 
their greater need is supplied here It is 
hoped, however, that the ideas and material 
wiU be of use to all teachers of young chil- 
dren 

The lessons are planned to suggest work 
under various conditions. The use of different 
material will make it possible to adapt the 
work for any age gioup. 

Firstly, the principle to remember is that 
the children should be encouraged to express 
themselves from “inside" Copying the 
teacher is of little value, although demon- 
stration of stronger and more economic 
movement is useful after the children have 
attempted the work themselves. 

Secondly, the aim should be for freedom 
of movement, with the whole body used 
when necessary Co-ordination and control 
will develop as exercises are performed 
Mime is the ability to convey meaning to 
an audience by boddy movement and with- 
out speech Its educational advantage is 
that It stimulates the imagination and en- 
courages easy and expressive movement. 
For example, children consider the size and 
weight of objects when asked to handle them 
in pretence, and they learn to observe detail 
accurately 


The first lessons are planned for the age 
group seven to eight, and it will be supposed 
that the children have to lemam seated at 
their desks owing to the restriction of space. 
This means that once the seating position 
is corrected, the back being straight with 
no unnecessary tension m the body, move- 
ment IS concent! ated on the head, shoulders, 
arms and hands. 

AGE GROUP SEVEN TO EIGHT 
Lesson 1 

Exercises 

1 Look at your hands 

2 Curl up the fingers slowly, then stretch 
them 

3 Do this several times 

4 Clench your hands, then let them uncurl 

5 Tap your little finger on the desk 

6 Tap your fingers in turn till you get to 
the thumb 

7 Tap the fingers in turn quickly several 
times. 

Occupations . 

1 Pick up an imaginary apple m your left 
hand 

2 Now pick up an orange in your right 
hand 

3. Put down the orange and feel the skin of 
the apple — the places where it is rough and 
those where it is smooth 

4 Remove the stem of the apple. 

5 Put down the apple and pick up the 
orange 

6 Feel the outside of the orange and 
notice its size and shape 

7 Notice its rough skin and the little 
nobbles on it 

8 Dig your thumb gently into the orange 
and peel it. 
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9 Gather up the peel of the orange into 
a small heap 

10 Break the orange into sections and 
arrange them on a plate 

Siory : 

We are going to imagine we are at the 
seaside and on the beach. Your desks are 
going to be the beach. Touch the sand and 
let it run through your fingers Dig a little 
way into the sand and feel it cold and damp 
underneath. Pick up some little pebbles. 
Peel how the sea has washed them quite 
smooth One is a funny shape, so feel the 
shape of it Pick up a piece of seaweed and 
arrange it on the sand. Trace the shape with 
your finger Dig a little hole in the sand and 
iet the sea run in Dabble your fingers in the 
water Take a bucket , fill it with sand and 
tip out a little sand-castle Pat it into a good 
shape Add shells for windows and doors 

AUcniative Occupations 

1 Pick up various coins — pennies, half- 
pennies, sixpences, shillings, two shillings, 
half-crowns Unfold ten shilling and pound 
notes 

2 Pick up a teaspoon Ladle out sugar, 
tea, pepper Pick up a larger spoon. Measure 
out other commodities 

3 Pick up rings and place them on the 
fingers Wind a watch and strap it on to the 
wrist 

Alternative Stones . 

I, Handling sticks, leaves and berries in 
a wood 

2 Handling little ornaments, a small 
clock, and a photograph frame in a room. 

3 Cutting out and making paper chains 
and stars for decoration 

The teacher will be able to think of her 
own occupations and stories, once the idea 
IS grasped 

Exercises on each lesson should be recapitu- 
lated at the following lesson, so that a pro- 
gression of exercises is made 


Lesson 2 

Exercises 

1 Stretch the fingers out gently keeping 
them together Stretch out the arms, raise 
the hands with a wrist movement, then drop 
them 

2 Repeat the exercise several times 

3. Raise the hands with a wrist movement, 
twist the hands round backwards and into 
the original position. 

4 Repeat the exercise, first twisting the 
hands forward. 

Occupations 

1. Pick up a musical box in the left hand 

2. Play it with the right hand 

3 Be sure you know the size of the box 
and keep it the same size 

4. Pick up a glass jar. 

5 Unscrew the top 

6 According to the size of the jar, put in 
your hand or finger. 

7 Bring out a sweet and hold it in the 
fingers 

8 Screw up the top again 

9. Brush your hair 

10 Comb it into position 

Story 

We are going into the kitchen Here it is, 
all bright and shining Your desks are going 
to be the kitchen sink At the side of the 
sink there is something to be washed np It 
can be a small flower-pot, the best tea-service, 
or some of your doll’s china 

Put the plug in the sink Now turn on the 
hot-water tap. Feel the water to make sure 
it IS warm Put some soap flakes in the water 
and dissolve them. Wash the objects care- 
fully and place them by the side of the sink. 
When you have finished, take the plug out 
of the sink and let the water out Then rinse 
the things you have washed under clear run- 
ning water Take a clean cloth and dry them. 
Take a cloth and clean the sink Wash your 
hands and dry them on a towel. 

Alternative Occupations 

X Cutting out with scissors and pasting in 
a scrap-book. 
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2 Hammering nails into wood 

3 Playing the piano 

Alternative Stones 

1 Making tea and preparing the table 

2 Playing a game of draughts 

3 Finding wood suitable for spills Cutting 
and arranging them. 

Lesson 3 

Exercises : 

1 Have a good stretch. 

2 Stretch your arms in front of you 

3 Put your arms round a bear much larger 
than you are (They won’t go far round him, 
only to his sides ) 

4 Let the bear go, but keep your arms in 
that position with the hands downwards 

5 Bend your arms at the elbows letting 
your hands come in to your front 

6 Repeat this several times 

7 Swing the arms gently above the head. 

Occupations 

1 Take a roll of ribbon 

2 Take out the pm 

3 On your desks measure twelve inches 
of ribbon 

4 Take the scissors and cut the piece off 

5 Tie the ribbon into a bow 

6 Put the bow on the branch of a 
Christmas-tree, high above your head. 

7 Take a candle. 

8 Strike a match and light the candle 

9 Watch the flame, then blow it out. 

Story 

We are going to imagine that we keep a 
sweet shop In the shop we have lots of boxes 
of sweets and some bottles on a shelf Arrange 
the boxes and scales on your desk Put some 
bags ready Arrange the bottles at the back 
of the desk The first order is for a quarter 
of chocolates Weigh them from a box, and 
don’t forget to put the quarter weight on the 
scales Tip them into a bag and take the 
money for them They cost tenpence. The 
customer needs twopence change, because 
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she has given you a shilling Now sell a bag 
of toffee and take the money Now two 
ounces of fruit drops out of a ]ar Put away 
the money in a little box 

Alternative Occupations 

1 Dust and arrange some books 

2. Fold some clothes 

3. Pack things into a case 

Alternative Stones 
I. Make a cake or tart 

2 Scrub and polish furniture in a room 

3 Conduct an orchestra and play various 
instruments 

Lesson 4 

Exercises • 

I. Drop the head forward 

2 Lift it slowly 

3 Repeat the exercise 

4 Drop the head backwards and raise it 

5. Repeat 

6 Drop the head from side to side. 

7 Drop the head forward and roll it right 
round, keeping it dropped 

Occupations 

1 Look in a mirror on your desk 

2 Pick up a crown and place it on your 
head 

3 Watch yourself in the mirror and 
remember that the crown is heavy. 

4 Pick up an empty market basket and 
place It on your head 

5 Remove the basket and fill it with 
cherries 

6. Now place the heavy filled basket on 
your head 

7 Drop your head on to your arms and 
sleep 

8. Raise your head as though you have 
heard a noise 

9 Listen attentively. 

10. Recognise a familiar sound 

Story 

We are going to an exhibition of model 
aeroplanes We have arrived there, so look 
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all round at the large room. Now imagine 
you have found an interesting model and 
have it on your desk. Look at it and touch 
it carefully. Now wind it up and send it off 
on a flight round the room Watch every 
swoop it makes and don’t take your eyes off 
it. Open a book with pictures in it and 
turn the pages Imagine the blackboard is 
a film screen and a film is being shown on it 
Watch the aeroplane in the film Finally, 
you have come outside again and there is a 
plane high in the sky. Watch it till it is out 
of sight. 

AUernaitve Occupations 

1 Watch a football match 

2 Look for a small pm lost on the desk 

3 Your head is a clock ticking from side 
to side Introduce nods for the strikes. 

Alternative Stones : 

1. A treasure hunt 

2. Look at platform indicators during a 
tram journey Watch the trains, 

3. Visit the Zoo and see vanous animals. 

Lesson 5 

Exercises • 

1. Roll the shoulders gently forward 

2. Now raise them. 

3. Roll them back and then down 

4. Repeat several tunes. 

5 Push both shoulders forwards then 
back — smoothly, not jerkily. 

Occupations ‘ 

1. Imagine your shoulders are tram wheels. 

2 Turn them as the train slowly starts. 

3 Throw a ball in the air. 

4. Now throw the ball low, but a long 
way. 

5 Throw a spear a long way. 

Story . 

We are going to arrange a doll's house. 
The house fits your desk and is placed on it. 
Take a duster and dust the outside. Then 
brush out the rooms and stairway Remove 
the httle carpets and shake them. Put 


them back on the floors Polish the door- 
handles and the taps m the bathroom Clean 
the windows Arrange the furniture in each 
room. The garden is going to have some 
tiny real shrubs in tubs Take the tubs, fill 
them with earth, then plant the little shrubs 
and put them in front of the doll’s house, 
so that they form the beginning of the garden! 

Make sure that the appropriate move- 
ments are correctly made throughout this 
story. Go over difficult parts again 

Alternative Occupations : 

I. Pick up some darts and play a game 
with a simple dart board drawn on the 
blackboard. 

2 Lift objects from a high shelf, put them 
down. Use them Then replace them. 

3 Wave to friends. Shake hands with 
them Introduce a formal salute. 

Alternative Stories , 

1. Arrange and play with a toy railway. 

2. Go for a country walk, pick flowers and 

gather blackberries, having to reach for 
them I 

3. Build a camp fire and cook a meal on 
it. Eat the food. 

Lesson 6 

By now a fuU progression of exercises 
should be established. Vary them a little 
week by week. The progression should run. 

1. Hands Perform with arms 111 

2. Wrists “hugging big bear" 

3. Arms. position. 

Rest the arms by going on to head and 
neck, then shoulders 

Occupations 

1 Take a spmmng-top Put a string round 
it. Spin it on your desk. 

2 Make a plait of long strands of coloured 
wool. Tie the ends together and pm the 
knot to the outside corner of your desk. 
Divide the strand into three groups. Now 
plait them. 
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3. Wind wool from a skein into a ball 
Imagine someone is holding the skein for you. 

Story : 

We are visiting a theatre to see a play 
You have reached the box-office where you 
buy yourself a ticket Your desk has a plan 
of all the seats in the theatre on it Choose 
your seat, hand over the money and receive 
your ticket. You have reached your seat 
and are waiting for the play to begin Buy 
a programme, open it and read about the 
play The orchestra has been playing, so 
clap the musicians 

You are going to visit the backstage of a 
theatie We see the stage electrician, who 
has a large board full of switches He allows 
you to try switching on and off some of the 
lights 

You see the large handle by which the 
curtain is raised and lowered, and try 
winding it 

You are in a room full of wigs and hats 
Try on one of the hats and see what you 
look like 

Now you have arrived home after the 
play, and you take pen and paper and write 
a letter telling your friend all about it 

AUernative Occupations 

1 Take knitting-needles and wool, and 
cast on stitches Then knit them 

2 Put together a ]ig-saw puzzle 

3 Brush and comb the coat of a small dog 

Alternative Stories 

I, Visit a farm yard Collect eggs, bridle 
horses, milk cows, make cream and butter 

2 Visit a carpenter's shop. Handle the 
wood and tools Try the saw and other tools 

3 Pump up the t5n:es of a bicycle Polish 
the bright parts and the leather seat. Dust 
the spokes of the wheels Go for a ride, 
using the brakes carefully. 

AGE GROUP EIGHT TO NINE 

The following six lessons are designed for 
iibc in a classroom of moderate size in which 
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the desks have been pushed back Freedom 
of movement is impossible, but the children 
can move about 

Lesson 1 

Exercises 

I. Sit down and remove your shoes and 
socks. 

2 Look at your feet 

3 Stretch out the toes and make them 
alive 

4 Put your handkerchief on the floor. 

5 Try to pick it up with the toes. 

6 Put it down and pick it up with the 
other foot 

7 Put on socks and soft shoes 

8 Stand up and "feel” your foot on the 
floor 

9 Point the toe and tap delicately with it 
on the floor 

Occupations • 

X. Tiptoe towards a friend and surprise 
him. 

2 Feel the temperature of the sea with 
your toes. 

3 Then paddle. 

4. Walk over warm sand 

Story 

You are in a wood seeking primroses 
Turn back twigs under which the plants 
might be hidden It is early for primroses, 
so there are very few. You find a large plant 
yielding one or two Pick them. Walk 
round and search for more flowers. When 
you have a small bunch come out of the 
wood On a bank you see violets, so scramble 
up the bank — dig in your feet — and pick 
some Break off some grass stems and tie 
up your bunch 

Alternative Occupations • 

1 Cross a stream by stepping-stones 

2 Take a rope and skip 

AUernaiive Stones ' 

I You are a cat and have adventures 
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2 You mark out and play a game of 
hopscotch. 

3 You are attackers creeping through an 
enemy village. 

Lesson 2 

Exercises 

T. Stand firmly with the feet apart, 

2. Lift and shake the right foot 

3 Then the left 

4. Bend the knees slightly 

5 Repeat several times 

6 Swing the right leg gently 

7 Swing the left 

Occupations ' 

1 Stand as though you are a policeman 

2 Take a few steps — if you have room 

3 Imagine you are a shadow 

4. Move a little more. 

5. Become very old 

6 Walk slowly with a stick. 

Story • 

You are going to choose a character and 
be that person. (Receive suggestions ) 
Choose a character Now think what the 
character was like as a child Where did 
she go to school? How old is she^ What 
is she wearing? Let's think of everything, 
from the skin right up to the jewel and pins 
in her hair. How does she do her hair? 
What does she eat? What books does she 
read? Find out all about her character, and 
then shut your eyes and think of yourself 
as growing up like that person, and being 
that person to-day Think of dressing hke 
that person, and of what you have been 
doing all day. Now walk across the room 
as that person. 

Alternative Occupations ' 

1 Walk hke a person who is very old. 

2 Walk as though you are a witch or a 
fairy, 

3 Imagine you are .1 dustman emptying 
dustbins. 


Lesson 3 

Exercises 

1 Stand firmly on both feet 

2. Raise your hands high above your head 
3 Drop forward floppily from the waist 

4. Raise the upper half of your body 

5. Repeat twice, making sure you are easy 
and floppy 

6 Drop forward and swing yourself left, 
back, right and forward 
7. Stand in a good position 

Occupations 

I. Think of a tree. 

2 Be that tree and let the wind blow your 
branches — head and arms 

3 Be a weather vane on a steeple, your 
position changes as the wind blows 

4 Be a doll with a clockwork mechanism 
Y'ou have been wound up Now move 

Siory 

To-day we are going to the Zoo, and we 
are going to pretend we are some of the 
animals 

We come to the monkeys Think of their 
long arms and how they hang Sit on a 
branch hke a monkey Swing to another 
branch. 

We pass on to the lions First of all be a 
lion asleep Get up slowly and walk to 
and fro. 

Be a bear and sit on your hind legs for buns 
Be a sea lion and swim. Then catch fish 
m your mouth when the keeper throws it 
Be a kangaroo with strong hind legs and 
little arms Remember your tail 
To finish, be an elephant — and remember 
your trunk, 

Alternative Occupations 

1. Imagine you are a rabbit Peep out 
of your burrow Come out and hop about 

2. Sit on the floor and row a boat 

3. Be a sailor pulling up the anchor 

4. Visit a large store and walk round the 
toys in the toy department, 

5 Visit a port and walk on the quay 
Go aboard a ship 
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Lesson 4 

Exercises 

1 Stand with the feet slightly apart. 

2 Bend the knees several times 

3 Jump, but don't let your toes leave 
the ground 

4 Jump, leaving the ground but letting 
your toes leave last. Bend your knees 
slightly when you land. 

Occupations 

1 Place a ladder against an apple tree 

2 Climb the ladder 

3 Pick the apples, place them in a basket 
and lower them to the ground by means of 
a rope 

4. Ascend a spiral staircase. Make sure 
the spiral remains the same size all the time 

5 Go out on to a tower at the top and 
look down at the country below. 

Story 

There was a knight who visited a lady 
who lived in a high tower in a big castle 
The knight rode along the road leading to 
the castle He got to the gate and blew upon 
his horn to let the lady know he was there 
The lady was at the top of the tower She 
ran down the spiral staircase to see the 
knight, but it took her so long that the 
knight thought she couldn’t be at home, so 
he rode away The lady saw him going and 
she waved, but he didn’t see So she sadly 
and slowly climbed to the top of the tower 
again 

Now all be the knight riding his horse 
through the wood in the summer. Blow 
the horn and look at the castle to see whether 
the lady is coming Now give her up, and 
ride away in disappointment 

Now be the lady Look out of the tower — 
remember how high it is from the ground 
Run down the stairs, and watch the knight 
riding away. Go up the stairs again 

Divide into parts and act the story as a 
little scene One be the lady and one the 
knight Remember what they are wearing. 
The lady is in a long dress and the knight 
in armour 


Alternahve Occupations 

1 Be a postman delivering letters to 
houses with steps leading to the front doors 

2 Cross a railway by means of a bridge 

3 Climb a step ladder and hang a picture 
on the waU 

Alternahve Stories 

I Climb up to an attic and explore it 

2. Climb a mountain with two others 
having a rope between you 

3 Act the story of Humpty Diimpty with 
all the king’s horses and all the king's men 

Lassou 5 

Exercises 

Establish a progression of exercises From 
now on vary them a little, but keep a sensible 
continuity without working one part of the 
body too hard Never tire any part 

1 Hands. 

2 Arms. 

3 Toes. 

4 Feet 

5 Ankles (turning and stretching) 

6. Knees 

7. Legs. 

8. Waist (including dropping forward and 
sideways) 

9 Shoulders 
10. Head 

Occupations 

I. Take a chair each 
2 Sit on it and imagine you are driving 
a car 

3. Drive a milkcart horse 

4 Drive a hay cart 

5 Sit on a horse as though you are riding 
It 

Story 

You are going to form an army convoy on 
its way to manoeuvres First of all you 
drive a motor cycle as an outrider Now 
put some chairs in a square, and stand and 
sit in the square imagining it to be a tank 
Now make another square of chairs for a 
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lorry. Put four chairs together for a gun 
earner. Now choose a part You can he an 
intelligence officer and have a map telling 
the convoy where to go Y ou can be soldiers 
in the tank or lorry, or gunners in the 
carrier drawing the gun 

The convoy staits off in daylight, but it 
gets dark, so put on the headlights and peer 
at the road. 

AHernahve Occupations 

1. Drive a bus. 

2. Push a heavy wheelbairow. 

3 Imagine you are a helmsman and steer 
a ship. 

Alternative Story 

1 Pack suitcases ready for a holiday and 
take them to the station 

2. Go to the fair and have rides on the 
various amusements 
3 Form a Red Indian village. 

Lesson 6 

Exercises • 

Concentrate on co-ordination of various 
parts of the body 

Occupations : 

X Drive a stake into the ground 

2 Fry fish over a fire 

3 Crack open a coconut and drain the 
milk. 

Story : 

Divide mto groups of three You have 
been shipwrecked and are rowing towards 
an island. Your boat is beached and you 
climb ashore Look round you and decide 
to build a hre Collect sticks, one of you 
arrange them and light a fire with matches 
Meanwhile, one of you make a fishing-rod 
with a stick and a bit of string from your 
pocket Tie on bait and row the boat out 
to sea Catch a fish and clean it. Bring 
It back to the fue, The third person finds 
some coconuts Gather them Remove the 
outside part and break the shell of the nut 


Break it into halves to form drinking cups 
and fill them with coconut milk Return to 
the fire and settle round it Cook and cat 
the fish and some coconut, and drink the 
coconut milk. Settle down to rest 

Alternative Occupations . 

I. Go shrimping in shallow water 

2 Catch tiddlers and carry them home in 
a ]ar 

3. Teach a kitten to play with a piece of 
string 

Alternative Stones ' 

1. Go for a picmc Begin with a car ride 
and include country occupations 

2. Build a dam across a stream and form 
a pool 

3 Build a log cabin and live in it 

AGE GROUP NINE TO TEN 

From now onwards the lessons have 
been planned to take place in a school 
hall, where the children should be able 
to move about freely The introduction 
of formal mime actions has been avoided, 
apart from a few easy ones When these 
are used, the children must be taught to 
make the gesture on the exact word Music 
IS necessary, if possible it should be sup- 
plied by a pianist who can follow the exer- 
cises. Failing this, a rhythm can be beaten 
on a drum Great care should be taken to 
encourage the child’s natural sense of 
rhythm 

All lessons in mime should begin with 
exercises Those already suggested should 
be used together with free, full body move- 
ments, the children going round in a circle 
or utilising the whole length of the hall 
The exercises should he varied to suit the 
particular requirements of each group, the 
teacher bearing in mind all the time that 
good bodily movement is the basis of mime 
and dramatic work. The amount of time 
given to exercises can be regulated according 
to the amount of other movement done by the 
class and, of course, the length of the lesson. 
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Children in "Angel” Positions 


If the lesson lasts half an hour, exercises 
and occupations could reasonably take 
up half of that tune and the rest of the 
lesson could be given to miming a story or 
a poem. 

The beginning of characterisation and of 
acting in pairs has already been suggested 
Characterisation should be regarded as 
second-hand experience and not as some- 
thing achieved by poise and gesture imposed 
on the child by someone else 

By introducing mime with large groups, 
the valuable lesson of shared work is taught 
and the organisation of the teaching is 
easier If a large class is being taught it 
can be divided and the watchers asked for 
helpful suggestions The ultimate results 
from a class encouraged to watch and 
criticise are of great value, although the 
progress is slowed down 

(Only very brief work was done on the 
“angel” positions illustrated above, but 
although the stances are iveak there is a 
beginning of good facial expression and hand 
movements. Also — and most impoitantly — 
there is obvious sincerity in the group ) 


Lesson 1 

Exercises to music concentrating on the feet 

Play a march and let the children listen to 
It Then, to the music 

1. Walk round the room keeping time 

2. Who would walk with that sort of tread? 
(Soldiers and policemen will probably be 
suggested ) 

3 Choose one of the people suggested and 
walk round as that person 

Play a waltz; and treat it in the same 
way (Dancers or fames will probably be 
suggested ) 

Play lecords suggesting a place or a story, 
and ask the children to sit and listen, and 
imagine they are at the place or seeing the 
story acted 

Eric Coates’ London Suite is excellent 
for this practice, Records are best for the 
work, but if no gramophone is available, 
piano music will have to be used At first, 
the teacher will have to give help over 
listening, but after a little experience the 
childien’s ideas usually flow freely 
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Lesson. 2 

Exenise'i to music concentrating on the 
waist 

Then perform simple acts to music, making 
sure that everyone is in time 

1 Jumping. 

2 Skipping 

3 Throwing a ball 

4 Hammering a nail. 

5. Walk round the room to music imagin- 
ing you are a woodcutter carrying a heavy 
axe. Stop by a tree and, swinging the axe 
to the time of the music, chop down the 
tree Put ropes round the tree and drag it 
to your home. 

6 Bo the woodcutter again and be m the 
wood in the evening You lose your way 
Walk with hesitation looking for a path 
Remember it is not daylight 

7 In the same wood be an owl seated on 
the branch of a tree and watching some- 
thing happening a little way off 

8. Now be a tiny mouse in a hedge 

p Back in the wood imagine you are a 
bear walking along a path on your way 
home. 

10 Now be yourself walking slowly, then 
getting quicker until you run and reach 
your home. 

Lesson 3 

Exemse'i to music concentrating on hands 
and arms 

Then play a rhythm. Suggest an action 


suitable to it Help the children to fit the 
action to It. 

I. Rowing a boat 

2 Mounting the stalls 

3 Galloping on a horse 

4 Winding a gramophone 

5 Curtsey and bow to music 

In the curtsey slide the right foot back 
with a slightly circular movement and then 
put the weight on it In the bow slide the 
left foot back a little and bow slightly over 
the right foot with the weight on the left. 

Listen to simple rhythms 

Clap them when the music stops 

Repeat with more complicated rhythms 

Lesson 4 

Exercise!) to music concentrating on the 
shoulders 

Play a simple song or nursery rhyme 
Let the children sing it Ask them to 
recount the story it tells Let them work 
out the occupations or actions of the song 
keeping in time 

An example is. given of Sing a Song of 
Sixpence 

Listen to the music of Erie Coates’ Three 
Bears Suite If you listen carefully you can 
hear the music telling you the story of 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears Discuss the 
story and play the record, lifting the needle 
at places where definite action takes place, 
such as Goldilocks knocking at the door, 
and Goldilocks running downstairs after she 
IS discovered. 
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SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 

Sing a song of sixpence, 

A bag full of rye; 

Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie , 

When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing. 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before the King^ 

The King was in his counting-house 
Counting out his money. 

The Queen was in the parlour 
Eating bread and honey. 

The Maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes. 

There came a little blackbird 
Who snapt off her nose. 

Characters — King Queen Mwd Cook 
Little Blackbird. 23 other Blackbirds 

The 23 Blackbirds stand round the stage 
The 24th enters under the pie, The illustra- 
tion on page 274 shows th^* kind of clothing 
the characters might wear and also demon- 
strates the way in which they might stand 
in this particular mime. Until their names 
are mentioned, the King, Queen and Maid 
hold their positions 


AND TWENTY SINGING 



A-ENTRANCE FOR COOK WITH FIE 


Sing a song of sixpence, 

A bag full of rye. 

Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie , 

When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing. 
Wasn't that a dainty dish 
To set before the King^ 


[Enter Cook Places pie before King on 
word “King " The King looks pleased ] 

The King was m his counting-house 
Counting out his money . 

[Counts , then bites a piece of pie. The 
Little Blackbird pops up ] 

The Queen was in the parlour 
Eating bread and honey , 

[Queen spreads and eats bread ] 

The Maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes , 

[Maid hangs out a garment ] 

There came a little blackbird 
Who suapt off her nose 

[Little Blackbird flies over and snaps her 

nose on word “nose "] 

The last two lines are repeated m a whisper. 
During this, the Little Blackbird flies off, 
the Maid holds her nose ; the King and Queen 
hold a surprised look 

Lesson 5 

Exercises to music concentrating on bending 
and stretching the whole body 
Work out the stoiy of Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears without music Divide the 
class into groups of four and arrange three 
chairs These can be the three chairs at 
the table at first, and the three beds after- 
wards 

At the beginning of the lesson reduce the 
story to simple episodes Everyone can be 
Goldilocks lost and then finding the house. 
Fit these episodes to the music when the 
children can perform them completely Only 
a little will be finished in one lesson 

Rehearsal of this mime play would take 
a term’s work, but it is a delightful one to 
perform The costumes are simple Goldi- 
locks presents little difficulty The bears 
can be dressed in brown sweaters, long brown 
trousers and brown socks rolled over the 
trouser bottoms. The heads can be made of 
papier mache, or suggested by cloth caps 
and paper masks 
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Lesson 6 

Exercises to music concentrating on poise 
and walking. 

Suggest that a mime should be made up 
to music and play parts o£ three or four 
records, asking the children what they sug- 
gest and letting them choose which they 
like This mime will depend largely on 
occupations timed to the music, and the 
children will need some help at first in 
choosing which movements are performed 
to which theme. 

Choose a broad theme, such as seaside or 
country-fair music 

Another way of planning this lesson is 
to choose the subject and the occupations, 
then ask the pianist to play music. The 
children can say whether it is suitable 
For example, the seaside theme could 
include digging m the sand to. Oh, 1 do hke 
to be beside the Seaside 

Keep the occupations and the tunes very 
simple. 

AGE GROUP TEN TO ELEVEN 

These lessons arc based on a collection of 
material The mimes are planned for presen- 
tation to an audience. It will be taken for 
granted that before working on this material, 
the teacher will begin each lesson with 
exercises, occupations and some work of 
characterisation 

When working on a mime reduce it, 
during early stages of rehearsal, to a series 
of small sections which the class as a whole 
can perform Let all the children play each 
character together Then cast it and change 
the cast frequently 

Lesson r 

THE LITTLE NUT-TREE 

I had a little nut-tree, but nothing would it 
bear 

But a silver nutmeg and a golden pear 
The King of Spain's daughter came to visit 
me, 


And all for the sake of my little nut-tree 
I skipped over water, I danced over sea. 

And all the birds m the air couldn’t catch 
me. 

Characters — Littie Bov Nut-Tree King 
OF Spain’s Daughter. Seven Birds of the 
Air. 

For the character of the Nut-Tree, the body 
and arms must represent the tree, and the pear 
and the nutmeg must grow^ from the “ branches ' ’ 


SINGERS. 

A FORMING STAGE SPACE 



...,NUr TREE 


A -ENTRANCE FOR SEVEN BIRDS OF THE AIR 
B -ENTRANCE FOR KING OF SPAIN S DAUGHTER 

I had a little nut-tree, but nothing w’ould it 
bear 

But a silver nutmeg and a golden pear. 

[Little Boy indicates tree, nutmeg and pear, 
on these words ] 

The King of Spain’s daughter came to visit 
me. 

And all for the sake of my little nut-tree. 

[King of Spain's daughter begins her journey 
at the beginning of third line, and ends 
it on "nut-tree "] 

I skipped over water, I danced over sea, 

[On "I shipped over water," Little Boy ships 
four steps forwards The Seven Birds 
enter and wait to catch him He turns, 
and dances back four steps ] 

And all the birds m the air couldn’t catch me 

[Little Boy dances right round tree and off 
at Birds’ entrance place, followed by 
Buds King of Spain's daughter 
remains admiring tree ] 

Lesson 2 

THE SILVER PENNY 

" Sailorman, I'll give to you 
My bright silver penny, 
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If out to sea you'll sail me 
And my deai sister Jenny ” 

" Get m, young sir. I’ll sail ye 
And your dear sister Jenny, 

But pay she shall her golden locks 
Instead of youi penny ” 

They sail away, they sail away, 

0 fierce the winds blewi 
The foam flew in clouds. 

And dark the night grew! 

And all the wild sea-water 
Climbed steep into the boat. 

Back to the shore again 
Sail they will not 

Browned is the sailorman. 

Drowned is sweet Jenny, 

And drowned in the deep sea 
A bright silver penny, 

Walter de la Mare. 

Characters — Sailor Boy Jenny Eleven 
Wind Mimers Speakers The Wind Mimers 
should all have different movement so that it 
forms a pattern 

This can be an interesting experiment m 
symbolic movement and is a logical outcome of 
the movement exercises and occupations such 
as being "trees with the wind blowing the 
branches ” The hne of Wind Mimers should 
be kept as a close frieze across the front 



\Tke Sutler stands alone tn his boat ] 

" Sailorman, I’ll give to you 
My bnght silver penny, 

If out to sea you'll sail me 
And my sister Jenny ’’ 

[Boy offers penny by holding up first pnger 
of left hand Indicates the sea with 
right arm , points to self on "me" and 
with left arm indicates Jenny ] 
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" Get in, young sir, I'll sail ye 
And youi dear sister Jenny, 

But pay she shall her golden locks 
Instead of your penny '' 

[‘tailor indicates boat, helps them in He 
touches Jenny's hair on "locks" and 
waves away the idea of the penny ] 

They sail away, they sail away, 

O fierce the winds blew' 

The foam flew m clouds. 

And dark the night grew' 

[Saj/or pushes off boat as the hne of Eleven 
IFinrfs leaps across infiont "blowing." 
Big, strong movements are needed 
throughout the third and fourth stanzas 
to indicate the storm ] 

And all the wild sea-water 
Climbed steep into the boat. 

Back to the shore again 
Sail they wiU not 

[The storm subsides and the hne of Winds 
parts in the middle and they go out left 
and right This exit movement begins on, 
"Sail they will not," and continues until 
the end of the poem The Boy, Jenny 
and, the Sailor, slip off during the wild 
storm movement so that an empty stage 
IS left ] 

Drowned is the sailorman, 

Drowned is sweet Jenny, 

And drowned m the deep sea 
A bright silver penny. 

Lesson 3 

TWO RED ROSES ACROSS THE 
MOON 

There was a lady lived in a hall. 

Large in the eyes, and slim and taU; 

And ever she sung from noon to noon, 

Two red roses across the moon. 

There was a knight came riding by 
In early spring, when the roads were dry, 
And he heard that lady sing at the noon, 
Two red roses across the moon 

Yet none the more he stopp’d at all, 

But he rode a-gaUop past the hall, 
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And left the lady singing at noon, 

Two red roses across the moon 

Because, forsooth, the battle was set. 

And the scarlet and blue had got to be met. 
He rode on the spur till the next warm noon- 
Two red roses across the moon. 

But the battle was scatter’d from hill to hill, 
From the windmill to the watermill , 

And he said to himself as it near'd the noon, 
Two red roses across the moon ' 

You scarce could see for the scarlet and blue, 
A golden helm or a golden shoe , 

So he cried, as the fight grew thick at the 
noon. 

Two red roses across the moon > 

Verily then the gold bore through 
The huddled spears of the scarlet and blue. 
And they cried, as they cut them down at the 
noon. 

Two red roses across the moon ' 

I trow he stopp’d when he rode again 
By' the hall, though draggled sore with the 
ram; 

And his bps were pinch’d to kiss at the noon 
Two red roses across the moon. 

Under the may she stoop'd to the crown. 

All was gold, there was nothing of brown. 
And the horns blew up in the hall at noon. 
Two red roses across the moon. 

Wilham Morns 

Characters — Lady Knight Six Gold 
Knights Twelve Scarlet and Blue 
Knights 

Work on this poem will have to cover a 
number of weeks A small choir is needed 
and a solo voice lor the chorus of Two red 
roses across (he moon. 

In stanza r, the Knight can be heard 
through the rhythm riding a long way off. 
In stanza 2, the clip-clop of the horse can be 
heard , and in stanza 3, the horse is galloping. 


Stanza 4 is a faster gallop. Stanza 5 needs 
an effect of waiting , stanza 6 gives the chaos 
of battle , and 7 indicates triumphant victory 
for the Gold Knights. Stanza 8 is a quiet 
jog and the horse stops, stanza 9 is quietly 
happy. 

There was a lady lived in a hall, 

Large in the eyes, and shm and tall , 

And ever she sung from noon to noon, 

Two red roses across the moon 



[Lady— raised a few inches from ground if 
possible — enters and looks out ] 

There was a knight came riding by 
In early spring, when the roads were dry , 
And he heard that lady sing at the noon, 
Two red roses across the moon 



kitle ] 

Yet none the more he stopp’d at aU, 

But he rode a-gallop past the hall. 

And left that lady singing at noon, 

Two red roses across the moon, 

[ 5 ee Diagram 1 for positions Lady watches 
as he gallops past and off Ladv goes 
off] 

Because, forsooth, the battle was set. 

And the scarlet and blue had got to be met, 
He rode on the spur till the next warm noon; 
Two red roses across the moon. 
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[Scaylei and Blue Kntghls enter and take 
formation, then stand still Knight rides 
through ] 


And they cried, as they cut them down at the 
noon, 

Two red roses across the moon > 



But the battle was scatter’d from hill to hill. 
From the windmill to the watermill , 

And he said to himself, as it near'd the 
noon, 

Tina red roses against the moon > 



[Gold Knights enter and hold formation ] 

You scarce could see for the scarlet and blue, 
A golden helm or a golden shoe, 

So he cried, as the fight grew thick at the 
noon, 

Two red roses across ihe moon ' 



A-KNIGHT'S ENTRANCE 
B -EXIT FOR SLAIN KNIGHTS 


[Fight begins in conventional fighting posi- 
tions Change positions slowly Slam 
men stagget out] 

Verily then the gold bore through 

The huddled spears of the scarlet and blue , 


[Gold Knights slay Scarlet and Blue Knights, 
who exit Cold Knights pursue them 
Knight is left and then follows ] 

I trow he stopp’d when he rode again 
By the hall, though draggled sore with the 
ram, 

And his lips were pinch’d to kiss at the noon 
Two red roses across ihe moon. 



"kiss "] 

Under the may she stoop'd to the crown. 
All was gold, there was nothing of blown. 
And the horns blew up in the hall at noon, 
Two red roses across the moon 




[The Lady goes round the circle of chairs and 
joins ihe Knight They move forward 
together on third line and face each 
other on fourth ] 
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Lesson 4 

THE WHUMMIL BORE 



Seven lang years I hae served the King, 

Fa fa, fa fa lilly 

And I never got a sight of his daughter but 
ane 

^VMh my glmpy, ghmfy, ghmpy eedle, 
Lillum too tee a ta too a tea ata a tally 

I saw her thro’ a whiimmil bore, 

Fa fa fa fa Idly 

And I ne'er got a sight of her no more 
With my ghmpy, ghmpy, ghmpy eedle, 
Lillum too tee a ta too a lee ata a tally, 

Twa was putting on her gown. 

Fa fa fa fa Idly ■ 

And ten was putting pins therein 
With my ghmpy, ghmpy, glimpy eedle, 
Lillum too tee a ta too a tee ata a tally 

Twa was putting on her shoon. 

Fa fa fa fa Idly ■ 

And twa was buckling them again 
With my ghmpy, glimpy, ghmpy eedle, 
Lillum too tee a ta too a fee a ta a tally 

Five was combing down her hair, 

Fa fa fa fa hlly • 

And I ne’er got a sight of her nae inair 
With my ghmpy, ghmpy, glimpy eedle, 
Lillum too tee a ta too a tee ata a tally. 

Her neck and breast was like the snow. 

Fa fa fa fa hlly . 

Then from the bore I was forced to go 
With my ghmpy, glimpy, ghmpy eedle, 
Lillum loo tee a ta too a tee ata a tally 

Walter de la Mare 


Chatactere — Thb Boy The Princess Two 
for putting on her gown Ten for putting in 
pms. Two for putting on her shoon Two toi 
buckling them Five foi combing her hair 
Lord Chamberlain 

Establish the fact that the " whumnnl bore ’ ’ 
is a keyhole 

This poem needs a choir for the chorus 
and a solo voice 

Take care that the action falls on the exact 
word, for example, in “Combing down her 
hair,’’ the gesture of combing falls on the 
words “combing” and "hair.” 

Seven lang years I hae served the King, 

Fa fa fa fa lilly 

And I never got a sight of his daughter but 
ane 

With my ghmpy, glimpy, ghmpy eedle, 
Lillum too tee a ta too a tee ata a tally 



[Enter Boy On "seven" hold up seven 
fingeis Hold up one finger on "ane." 
Arrange a htile circular step io fit the 
last two lines ] 

I saw her tin o’ a whummil bore. 

Fa fa fa fa hlly . 

And I ne’er got a sight of her no more 
With my ghmpy, ghmpy, glimpy eedle, 
Lillum too tee a ta too a tee ata a tally 



[Boy moves forward and bends to look through 
keyhole — see picture During the chorus 
the Boy does little circular step as before, 
and the Princess enters.'] 
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Twa was putting on tier gown. 

Fa fa fa fa hlly 

And ten was putting pins therein. 

Wtth my ghmpy, ghntpy, ghnipy cedle, 
Ltllinn too ice a ta too a tee ata a tally 



[Bny peep'i through keyhole until the end of 
poem, hut repeats the circular step on 
each chorus Two enter and put on 
gown Go out The Ten come m pairs 
from the same entrance They put in 
the pins and go out ] 


Twa was putting on her shoon, 

Fa fa fa fa hlly 

And twa was buckling them again. 

With my ghmpy, ghmpy, ghmpy eedle, 
Ltllum too tee a ta loo a tee a ta a tally 



[Princess sits Two enter Put on shoes 
Go out Two enter, buckle shoes, go out ] 



[Five enter, comb hair, and exit on chorus 
lines ] 

Her neck and breast was like the snow, 

Fa fa fa fa hlly 

Then from the bore I was forced to go 
With my ghmpy, ghmpy, ghmpy eedle, 
Ltlliwi too tee a ta too a tee a ta a tally 



A-EXIT FOR BOY t LORD CHAMBERLAIN 

[Princess looks at herself in minor On 
"Then from the bore," Lotd Chamber- 
lain enters, looks at Boy in horror, takes 
him by left ear with left hand and exits 
spanking him with light Princess 
yawns and exits ] 


Lesson 5 

A mime story can be original and it often 
develops from an occupational mime per- 
formed in small groups On the other hand, 
a written story can be used for the basis. A 
good story is an adaptation from that of The 
Princess and the Pea by Hans Andersen 

THE PRINCESS AND THE PEA 


Five was combing down her hair. 

Fa fa fa fa hlly 

And I ne'er got a sight of her nae mair. 
W ith my ghmpy, ghmpy, ghmpy eedle, 
Ltllum too tee a ta too a tee a ta a tally, 

T — VOL vn 


Once upon a time there was a prince, and 
he wanted a princess, but she would have 
to be a real princess He travelled all round 
the world to find one, but always there was 
something wrong There were princesses 
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enough, but he found it difficult to make out 
whether they were real ones There was 
always something about them that was not 
quite right. So he came home again and was 
very sad, for he would have liked very much 
to have had a real princess 

One evening a terrible storm came on; it 
thundered and lightened, and the ram poured 
down in torrents It was really dreadful' 
Suddenly a knocking was heard at the castle 
door, and the old king himself went to open it 

It was a princess standing out there before 
the door But, good gracious, what a sight 
she was after alt the ram and dreadful 
weather! The water ran down from her hair 
and her clothes, it ran down into the toes of 
her shoes and out again at the heels And 
yet she said she was a real princess 

“Yes, we’ll soon find that out,” thought the 
old queen when she was introduced But she 
said nothing, went into the bedroom, took all 
the bedding off the bedstead, and laid a pea 
at the bottom , then she took seven mattresses 
and laid them on the pea, and then seven 
eiderdown beds on top of the mattresses. 

On this the princess was to lie ail night 
In the morning, she was asked how she had 
slept 

"Oh, terribly badly'” said the princess 
"I have scarcely shut my eyes the whole 
night. Heaven only knows what was in the 
bed, but I was lying on something so hard 
that I am black and blue all over my body 
It IS really terrible'" 

Now they knew that she was a real princess, 
because she had felt the pea right through the 
seven mattresses and seven eiderdown beds 

Nobody but a real princess could be as 
sensitive as that 

So the prince took her for his wife, for now 
he knew' he had a real princess , and the pea 
was put in the Art Museum, where it may 
still be seen, if no one has stolen it 

Notes — Read the story and let the 
children suggest the characters w'hich are to 
appear m the mime and the episodes It is 
wiser to use one scene throughout and to 
keep the aition continuous 


Work on this mime by dividing it into 
small incidents and letting all the children 
take part in them 

The following mime was worked out from 
the story and it was performed to music • 

The king and queen are seated on a throne, 
centre back The prince mimes that he is 
going to seek a princess [Princess is indicated 
by a hand gesture round the face, and two 
hands beginning on the forehead and running 
round the head for a coronet ) 

The prince takes leave of the king and 
queen and gallops once round 'the stage 
space, searching eagerly The second time 
round he begins to look disappointed He 
breaks off dejectedly in the middle of 
the third time round and returns to his 
parents 

The princess runs through the storm 
(thunder is needed), and knocks at the door 
of the palace. The king admits her and she 
IS presented to the queen She mimes that 
she IS a princess [coronet) and is lost The 
king hands her wine and a plate of food, 
whilst the queen depaits down-stage to 
make the bed On the bed she places seven 
mattresses, seven eiderdowns and a pillow — 
having first placed beneath them all the 
pea, after holding it up. (The bed can be a 
table or three chairs.) 

The queen returns to the king and the 
prince, and they withdraw to bed. 

An attendant shows the princess the bed, 
and she gets into it She tosses and turns 
as the clock strikes the hours i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8, at short intervals 

The king, queen and prince and princess 
all meet in the morning, and the queen asks 
how the princess slept (Hands clasped 
together and placed beneath the cheek, as 
though asleep ) 

The princess says she had a horrid night 
by holding up hands in horror and indicat- 
ing that her back is black and blue They 
are all delighted. The queen leads the way 
to the bed, removes the pea. It is handed 
triumphantly to the page. 

The piince and princess follow the king 
and queen out with wedding bells pealing, 
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and behind them is a page with the pea on 
a cushion 

As many ladies as wished can be intro- 
duced to attend the queen. 



Lesson 6 

THE REMARKABLE ROCKET 

The King's son was going to be married, 
so there were general rejoicings He had 
waited a whole year for his bride, and at 
last she had arrived She was a Russian 
Princess, and had driven all the way from 
Finland m a sledge drawn by six reindeer 
The sledge was shaped like a great golden 
swan, and between the swan's wings lay 
the little Princess herself Her long ermine 
cloak reached right down to her feet, on 
her head was a tiny cap of silver tissue, and 
she was as pale as the Snow Palace in which 
she had always lived So pale was she that 
as she drove through the streets all the 
people wondered " She is like a white rose! ” 
they cried, and they threw down flowers 
on her from the balconies 

At the gate of the Castle the Prince was 
waiting to receive her He had dreamy 
violet eyes, and his hair was like fine gold. 
When he saw her he sank upon one knee, 
and kissed her hand 

"Your picture was beautiful," he mur- 
mured, "but you are more beautiful than 
your picture," and the little Princess 
blushed 

"She was like a white rose before.” said 
a young page to his neighbour, "but she 
IS like a red rose now,” and the whole Court 
was delighted 

For the next three days everybody went 
about saying, "White rose, Red rose. Red 
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lose. White rose” and the King gave orders 
that the Page’s salary was to be doubled. 
As he received no salary at all this was not 
of much use to him, but it was considered 
a great honour, and was duly published in 
the Court Gazette 

When the three days were over the mar- 
riage was celebrated It was a magnificent 
ceremony, and the bnde and bridegroom 
walked hand in hand under a canopy of 
purple velvet embroidered with little pearls 
Then there was a State Banquet, which 
lasted for five hours The Prince and Prin- 
cess sat at the top of the Great Hall and 
drank out of a cup of clear crystal Only 
true lovers could drink out of this cup, for 
if false bps touched it, it grew grey and 
dull and cloudy 

"It IS quite clear that they love each 
other,” said the little Page, "as clear as 
crystal'" and the King doubled his salary 
a second time 

"What an honour!’’ cried all the courtiers 

After the banquet there was to be a Ball. 
The bride and bridegroom were to dance 
the Rose-dance together, and the King had 
promised to play the flute He played very 
badly, but no one had evei dared to tell him 
so, because he was the King Indeed, he 
knew only two airs, and was never quite 
certain which one he was playing; but it 
made no matter, for, whatever he did, every- 
body cried out, " Charming' charming' ” 

The last item on the programme was a 
grand display of fireworks, to be let off 
exactly at midnight The little Princess 
had never seen a firework in her life, so the 
King had given orders that the Royal 
Pyrotechnist should be in attendance on the 
day of her marriage. 

“What are fireworks like''’’ she had asked 
the Prince, one morning, as she was walking 
on the terrace 

"They are like the Aurora Borealis,’’ said 
the King, who always answered questions 
that were addressed to other people, “only 
much more natural I prefer them to stars 
myself, as you always know when they are 
going to appear, and they are as delightful 
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as my own flute-playing. You must certainly 
see them ” 

So at the end of the King’s garden a great 
stand had been set up, and as soon as the 
Royal Pyrotechnist had put everythmg m 
its proper place, the fireworks began to talk 
to each other. 

"The world is certainly very beautiful,” 
cried a little Squib. "Just look at those 
yellow tulips Why! if they were real 
crackers they could not be lovelier. I am 
very glad I have travelled. Travel improves 
the mind wonderfully, and does away with 
all one’s prejudices." 

" The King’s garden is not the world, you 
foolish Sqmb," said a big Roman Candle, 
"the world is an enormous place, and it 
would take you three days to see it 
thoroughly " 

" Any place you love is the world to you,” 
exclaimed the pensive Catherine Wheel, 
who had been attached to an old deal box 
m early life, and prided herself on her 
broken heart, “but love is not fashionable 
any more, the poets have killed rt They 
wrote so much about it that nobody believed 
them, and I am not surprised. True love 
suffers, and is silent. I remember myself 

once But no matter now Romance is a 

thing of the past ” 

"Nonsensel” said the Roman Candle, 
"Romance never dies It is like the moon, 
and lives for ever The bride and bride- 
groom, for instance, love each other very 
dearly I heard all about them this morning 
from a brown-paper cartridge, who happened 
to be staying m the same drawer as myself, 
and he knew the latest Court news ” 

But the Catherine Wheel shook her head. 
“Romance is dead, Romance is dead, 
Romance is dead,” she murmured. She was 
one of those people who think that, if you 
say the same thing over and over a great 
many times, it becomes true in the end. 

Suddenly, a sharp, dry cough was heard, 
and they all looked round 

It came from a tall, supercilious-looking 
Rocket, who was tied to the end of a long 
stick. He always coughed before he made 


any observations, so as to attract atten- 
tion 

"Ahem I ahem*" he said, and everybody 
listened except the poor Catherine Wheel, 
who was still shaking her head, and mur- 
muring, “Romance is dead ” 

"Order' order!” cried out a Cracker He 
was something of a politician, and had 
always taken a prominent part in the local 
elections, so he knew the proper Parliamen- 
tary expressions to use 

"Quite dead,” whispered the Catherine 
Wheel, and she went off to sleep 

As soon as there was perfect silence, the 
Rocket coughed a third time and began. 
He spoke with a very slow, distinct voice, 
as if he were dictating his memoiis, and 
always looked over the shoulder of the 
person to whom he was talking In fact, 
he had a most distinguished manner. 

"How fortunate it is for the King’s son,” 
he remarked, "that he is to be married on 
the very day on which I am to be let off' 
Really, if it had not been arranged before- 
hand, it could not have turned out better 
for him, but Pnnees are always lucky ” 

"Dear me!” said the little Sqmb, "I 
thought It was quite the other way, and 
that we were to be let off in the Prince’s 
honour.” 

"It may be so with you,” he answered, 
" indeed I have no doubt that it is, but with 
me it is different. I am a very remarkable 
Rocket, and come of remarkable parents 
My mother was the most celebrated Cath- 
erme Wheel of her day, and was renowned 
for her graceful dancing When she made 
her great public appearance she spun round 
nineteen times before she went out, and 
each time that she did so she threw into the 
air seven pink stars. She was three feet and 
a half m diameter, and made of the very 
best gunpowder My father was a Rocket 
like myself, and of French extraction He 
flew so high that the people were afraid 
that he would never come down again 
He did, though, for he was of a kindly dis- 
position, and he made a most brilliant 
descent in a shower of golden rain. The 
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newspapers wrote about his performance in 
very flattering terms Indeed, the Court 
Gazette called him a triumph of Pylo- 
technic art ” 

“Pyrotechnic, Pyrotechnic, you mean,'* 
said a Bengal Light, "I know it is Pyro- 
technic, for I saw it written on my own 
canister ’’ 

“Well, I said Pylotechnic,” answered the 
Rocket, in a severe tone of voice, and the 
Bengal Light felt so crushed that he began 
at once to bully the little squibs, in order 
to show that he was still a person of some 
importance. 

“I was saying,” continued the Rocket, 
“I was saying What was I saying?” 

"You were talking about yourself," replied 
the Roman Candle. 

“Of course, I knew I was discussmg some 
interesting subject when I was so rudely 
interrupted I hate rudeness and bad 
manners of every kind, for I am extremely 
sensitive. No one in the whole world is 
so sensitive as I am, I am quite sure of 
that " 

“What is a sensitive person?” said the 
Cracker to the Roman Candle 

“A person who, because he has corns 
himself, always treads on other people’s 
toes,” answered the Roman Candle in a 
low whisper , and the Cracker nearly exploded 
with laughter 

“Pray, what are you laughing at?” in- 
quired the Rocket; “I am not laughing.” 

"I am laughing because I am happy,” 
replied the Cracker 

“That IS a very selfish reason,” said the 
Rocket angrily “What right have yon to 
be happy? You should be thinking about 
others In fact, you should be thmking 
about me I am always thinking about 
myself, and I expect everybody else to do 
the same That is what is called sympathy 
It IS a beautiful virtue, and I possess it m 
a high degree Suppose, for instance, any- 
thing happened to me to-night, what a 
misfortune that would be for every one! 
The Prince and Princess would never be 
happy again, their whole married life would 


be spoiled, and as for the King, I know he 
would not get over it Really, when I begin 
to reflect on the importance of my position, 
I am almost moved to tears ” 

“If you w’ant to give pleasure to others,” 
cried the Roman Candle, "you had better 
keep yourself dry.” 

“Certainly,” exclaimed the Bengal Light, 
who was now in better spirits, "that is 
only common sense.” 

"Common sense, indeed*” said the Rocket 
indignantly, “you forget that I am very 
uncommon, and very remarkable Why, 
anybody can have common sense, provided 
that they have no imagination. But I have 
imagination, for I never think of thmgs 
as they really are, I always think of them 
as being quite different As for keeping 
myself dry, there is evidently no one here 
who can at all appreciate an emotional 
nature. Fortunately for myself, I don’t 
care The only thing that sustains one 
through life is the consciousness of the 
immense inferiority of everybody else, and 
this is a feeling I have always cultivated. 
But none of you have any hearts. Here 
you are laughing and making merry ]ust as 
if the Prince and Princess had not just 
been mamed ” 

“WeU, really,” exclaimed a small Fire- 
baUoon, “why not? It is a most joyful 
occasion, and when I soar up into the air 
I intend to tell the stars all about it You 
will see them twinkle when I talk to them 
about the pretty bride." 

"Ah' what a trivial view of life' ” said the 
Rocket, “but it is only what I expected. 
There is nothing in you, you are hollow and 
empty Why, perhaps the Prince and Prin- 
cess may go to hve in a country where there 
is a deep river, and perhaps they may have 
one only son, a little fair-haired boy with 
violet eyes like the Prmce himself, and 
perhaps some day he may go out to walk 
with his nurse, and perhaps the nurse may 
go to sleep under a great elder-tree, and 
perhaps the little boy may fall into the 
deep river and be drowned What a terrible 
misfortune' Poor people, to lose tlieir only 
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sonl It is really too dreadful' I shall never 
get over it.” 

"But they have not lost their only son,” 
said the Roman Candle; "no misfortune 
has happened to them at all " 

" I never said that they had,” replied the 
Rocket, “I said that they might. If they 
had lost their only son there -would be no 
use in saying any more about the matter 
I hate people who cry over spilt milk But 
when I think that they might lose their only 
son, I certainly am very much affected ” 

"You certainly arel" cried the Bengal 
Light. "In fact, you are the most affected 
person I ever met." 

"You are the rudest person I ever met,” 
said the Rocket, "and you cannot under- 
stand my friendship for the Prince." 

"Why, you don’t even know him,” growled 
the Roman Candle. 

“I never said I knew him,” answered the 
Rocket. 'T dare say that if I knew him 
I should not be his fnend at all It is a very 
dangerous thing to know one’s friends ” 

"You had really better keep yourself 
dry," said the Fire-balloon, "That is the 
important thing.” 

"Very important for you, I have no 
doubt,” answered the Rocket, "but I shall 
weep if I choose, ’’ and he actually burst into 
real tears, which flowed down his stick like 
rain-drops, and nearly drowned two little 
beetles, who were ]ust thinking of setting 
up house together, and were looking for a 
nice dry spot to live in 

"He must have a truly romantic nature,” 
said the Catherine Wheel, "for he weeps 
when there is nothing at all to weep about , ” 
and she heaved a deep sigh and thought 
about the deal box 

But the Roman Candle and the Bengal 
Light were quite indignant, and kept saying, 
"Humbug' humbug!” at the top of their 
voices. They were extremely practical, and 
whenever they objected to anjdhmg they 
called It humbug. 

Then the moon rose like a wonderful silver 
shield, and the stars began to shine, and a 
sound of music came from the palace. 


The Prince and Princess were leading the 
dance They danced so beautifully that the 
tall white lilies peeped in at the window 
and watched them, and the great red poppies 
nodded their heads and beat time 

Then ten o’clock struck, and then eleven, 
and then twelve, and at the last stroke of 
midnight every one came out on the terrace, 
and the King sent for the Royal Pyro- 
technist. 

"Let the fireworks begin,” said the King, 
and the Royal Pyrotechnist made a low 
bow, and marched down to the end of the 
garden. He had six attendants with him, 
each of whom earned a lighted torch at the 
end of a long pole. 

It was certainly a magnificent display 

Whizz 1 Whizz' went the Catherine Wheel, 
as she spun round and round. Boom' 
Boom' went the Roman Candle Then the 
Squibs danced all over the place, and the 
Bengal Lights made everything look scarlet 
“Good-bye,” cried the Fire-balloon, as he 
soared away, dropping tiny blue sparks 
Bang! Bang' answered the Crackers, who 
were enjoying themselves immensely. Every 
one was a great success except the Remark- 
able Rocket. He was so damped with crying 
that he could not go off at all. The best 
thing in him was the gunpowder, and that 
was so wet with tears that it was of no 
use All his poor relations, to whom he 
would never speak, except with a sneer, 
shot up into the sky like wonderful golden 
flowers, with blossoms of fire. Huzza' 
Huzza' cried the Court, and the little 
Princess laughed with pleasure 

"I suppose they are reseiving me for 
some grand occasion,” said the Rocket, 
"no doubt that is what it means,” and he 
looked more supercilious than ever 

The next day the workmen came to put 
everything tidy "This is evidently a depu- 
tation,” said the Rocket, "I will receive 
them with becoming dignity " so he put his 
nose m the air, and began to frown severely, 
as if he were thinking about some very 
important subject. But they took no notice 
of him at all till they vore just going away 
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Tlien one of them caught sight of him 
“Hallo!" he cried, "what a bad rocket •" 
and lie threw him over the wall into the 
ditch 

"Bad Rocket? Bad Rocket?” he said, 
as he whirled through the air, "impossible' 
Grand Rocket, that is what the man said 
Bad and Grand sound very much the same, 
indeed they often are the same," and he fell 
into the mud 

"It IS not comfortable here,” he remarked, 
"but no doubt it is some fashionable water- 
ing-place, and they have sent me away to 
recruit my health, My nerves are certainly 
very much shattered, and I require rest ” 

Then a little Frog, with bright jewelled 
eyes, and a green mottled coat, swam up to 
him 

“A new arrival, I sec'” said the Frog 
"Well, after all there is nothing like mud 
Give me rainy weather and a ditch, and I 
am quite happy Do you think it wiU be a 
wet afternoon? I am sure I hope so, but 
the sky is quite blue and cloudless What 
a pity!” 

"Ahem' ahem'” said the Rocket, and he 
began to cough 

"What a delightful voice you have'” 
cried the Frog “Really it is quite like a 
croak, and croaking is, of course, the most 
musical sound in the world You will hear 
our glee-club this evening We sit in the 
old duck-pond close by the farmer’s house, 
and as soon as the moon rises we begin It 
IS so entrancing that everybody lies awake 
to listen to us In fact, it was only yester- 
day that I heard the farmer’s wife say to 
her mother that she could not get a wink 
of sleep at night on account of us It is 
most gratif3nng to find oneself so popular' ” 

"Ahem' ahem'” said the Rocket angrily. 
He was very much annoyed that he could 
not get a word in 

"A delightful voice, certainly," continued 
the Frog, ”I hope you will come over to the 
duck-pond I am off to look for my daugh- 
ters I have six beautiful daughters, and I 
am so afraid the Pike may meet them He 
IS a perfect monster, and would have no 


hesitation in breakfasting oft them Well, 
good-bye, I have enjoyed oui conversation 
very much, I assure you ” 

"Conversation, indeed'” said the Rocket. 
"You have talked the whole time yourself 
That IS not conversation ” 

“Somebody must listen,” answered the 
Frog, " and I like to do all the talking myself 
It saves time, and prevents arguments ” 

"But I like arguments,” said the Rocket 
“I hope not,” said the Frog complacently. 
"Arguments are extremely vulgar, for every- 
body in good society holds exactly the same 
opinions Good-bye a second time, I see 
my daughters in the distance,” and the 
little Frog swam away 

"You are a very irritating person,” said 
the Rocket, "and very ill-bred I hate 
people who talk about themselves, as you 
do, when one wants to talk about oneself, 
as I do It IS what I call selfishness, and 
selfishness is a most detestable thing, 
especially to any one of my temperament, 
for I am well known for my sympathetic 
nature. In fact, you should take example 
by me, you could not possibly have a better 
model Now that you have the chance you 
had better avail yourself of it, for I am 
gomg back to Court almost immediately. 

I am a great favourite at Court , m fact, the 
Prince and Princess were married yesterday 
in my honour. Of course, you know nothing 
of these matters, for you are a provincial ” 

"There is no good talking to him,” said a 
Dragon-fly, who was sitting on the top of a 
large brown bulrush, “no good at all, for he 
has gone away ” 

“Well, that IS his loss, not mine,” answered 
the Rocket. ” I am not gomg to stop talking 
to him merely because he pays no attention 
I like hearing myself talk It is one of my 
greatest pleasures I often have long con- 
versations all by myself, and I am so clever 
that sometimes I don’t understand a single 
word of what I am saying ” 

“Then you should certainly lecture on 
Philosophy,” said the Dragon-fly, and he 
spread a pair of lovely gauze wings and 
soared away into the sky. 
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"How ^'ery silly of him not to stay here' " 
said the Rocket “ I am sure that he has not 
often got such a chance of improving his 
mind However, I don’t care a bit Genius 
like mine is sure to be appreciated some day , 
and he sank down a little deeper into the mud 

After some time a large White Duck swam 
up to him. She had yellow legs, and webbed 
feet, and was considered a great beauty on 
account of her waddle. 

"Quack, quack, quack," she said. "What 
a curious shape you are! May I ask were you 
born like that, or is it the result of an 
accident? ’’ 

"It is quite evident that you have always 
lived in the country,’’ answered the Rocket, 
"otherwise you would know who I am 
However, I excuse your ignorance It would 
be unfair to expect other people to be as 
remarkable as oneself. You will no doubt 
be surprised to hear that I can fly up into 
the sky, and come down in a shower of golden 
rain ’’ 

"I don’t think much of that,” said the 
Duck, "as I cannot see what use it is to any 
one Now, if you could plough the fields 
like the ox, or draw a cart like the horse, or 
look after the sheep hke the coUie-dog, that 
would be something.” 

"My good creature,’’ cried the Rocket in 
a very haughty tone of voice, “I see that 
you belong to the lower orders A person of 
my position is never useful We have certain 
accomplishments, and that is more than 
sufficient I have no sympathy myself with 
industry of any kind, least of all with such 
industries as you seem to recommend. 
Indeed, I have always been of opinion that 
hard work is simply the refuge of people who 
have nothing whatever to do ’’ 

"Well, w'ell,” said the Duck, who was of 
a very peaceful disposition, and never 
quarrelled with any one, "everybody has 
different tastes. I hope, at any rate, that 
you are going to take up your residence 
liere ” 

"Oh! dear no,” cried the Rocket "I am 
merely a visitor, a distinguished visitor The 
fact is that I find this place rather tedious. 


There is neither society here nor solitude 
In fact, it is essentially suburban. I shall 
probably go back to Court, for I know that 
I am destined to make a sensation in the 
world ” 

"I had thoughts of entering public life 
once myself,” remarked the Duck, " there are 
so many things that need reforming Indeed, 
I took the chair at a meeting some time ago, 
and we passed resolutions condemning every- 
thing that we did not hke However, they 
did not seem to have much effect, Now 
I go in for domesticity, and look after my 
family ” 

"I am made for public life,” said the 
Rocket, "and so are all my relations, even 
the humblest of them. Whenever we appear 
we excite great attention I have not actually 
appeared myself, but when I do so it wfll be 
a magnificent sight As for domesticity, it 
ages one rapidly, and distracts one’s mind 
from higher things ” 

"Ah! the higher things of life, how fine 
they are! ” said the Duck, "and that reminds 
me how hungry I feel" and she swam away 
down the stream, saymg, "Quack, quack, 
quack.” 

“Come back! come back!” screamed the 
Rocket, " I have a great deal to say to you, " 
but the Duck paid no attention to him "I 
am glad that she has gone,” he said to him- 
self, “she has a decidedly middle-class 
mind,” and he sank a little deeper still into 
the mud, and began to think about the 
loneliness of genius, when suddenly two little 
boys m white smocks came running down 
the bank with a kettle and some faggots 

"This must be the deputation,” said the 
Rocket, and he tried to look very dignified 

"Hallo I” cried one of the boys, "look at 
this old stick, I wonder how it came here,’’ 
and he picked the rocket out of the ditch, 

“Old Stick!” said the Rocket, "im- 
possible i Gold Stick, that is what he 
said Gold Stick is very complimentary In 
fact, he mistakes me for one of the Court 
dignitaries!” 

"Let us put it into the fire!” said the 
othei boy, "it will help to boil the kettle.” 
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So they piled the faggots together, and 
put the Rocket on top, and lit the fire 

"This IS magnificent," cried the Rocket, 
"they are going to let me off in broad 
daylight, so that every one can see me ” 

"We will go to sleep now," they said, "and 
when we wake up the kettle will be boiled, ” 
and they lay down on the grass, and shut 
their eyes 

The Rocket was very damp, so he took a 
long time to burn At last, however, the fire 
caught him 

“Now I am going offi” he cried, and he 
made himself very still and straight " I know 
I shall go mucli higher than the stars, 
much higher than the moon, much higher 
than the sun In fact, I shall go so high 
that ” 

Fizz' Fizz' Fizz' and he went straight up 
into the air 

“Delightful!" he cried, "I shall go on like 
this for ever What a success I am ! " 

But nobody saw him 

Then he began to feel a curious tingling 
sensation all over him 

"Now I am going to explode,” he cried 
" I shall set the whole world on fire, and make 
such a noise that nobody will talk about 
anything else for a whole year " And he 
certainly did explode Bang' Bang' Bang' 
went the gunpowder There was no doubt 
about it 

But nobody heard him, not even the two 
little boys, for they were sound asleep 

Then all that was left of him was the stick,, 
and this fell down on the back of a Goose who 
was taking a walk by the side of the ditch 

"Good heavens'” cried the Goose “It is 
going to rain sticks,” and she rushed into 
the water. 

" I knew I should create a great sensation,” 
gasped the Rocket, and he went out 

Oscar Wilde 

Notes — ^This is fun, because much of the 
preparatory work is in miming fireworks. A 
great deal of the story has to be omitted. 

The prince and a huge crowd await the 
arrival of the princess She arrives and is 


greatly admiied, She is led to the king who 
calls for tlie Royal Pyiotechnist Until he 
comes, the king plays on his flute and every- 
one suffers. 

The Royal Pyiotechnist ainves and the 
king then orders a firework display 

The Royal Pyrotechnist gathers fireworks 
and anaiiges them They are played by 
children They are 

6 little squibs. 

I Catherine wheel 
I Roman candle 
6 crackers 
I rocket 
I Bengal light 
I fli e-balloon 

The children can be labelled, and instead 
of sjieaking they move about in character, 
as if they were having a conversation 

Music IS heard as the court takes its place. 
The Royal Pyrotechnist has an assistant who 
lets off all the fireworks The rocket won’t 
go off, so it is thrown into a corner The 
Catherine wheel has a sleeve with several 
colours hanging from it, so that she can move 
her arm swiftly in a circular movement 
Crackers hop violently Squibs streak off all 
ovei the place The Roman candle has a 
small circular arm movement and a sudden 
upward arm movement, with colour attached 
to the sleeve The fire-balloon should swell 
up slowly and rise up quietly The Bengal 
light should be steady and continuous. 

The children will probably have marked 
ideas about the movements suitable for their 
fireworks When their time is over, they 
collapse on the ground 

The court withdraws, after applause 
Two workmen come and clear away the 
remnants of the fireworks. They look at 
the rocket and then toss him away into a 
comer 

A frog leaps up and a dragon-fly flies up 
They are friendly to the rocket, who refuses 
to have anything to do with them 

A duck waddles up to the rocket, who 
turns his back and ignores her friendly 
advances 
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Lastly, two little boys come along. They 
make a lire and boil a kettle for tea They 
think the rocket is an old stick and toss him 
into the fire. Then they go to sleep As the 
rocket gets hotter, he becomes bigger and 
bigger and more and more excited, until he 
darts off at a great speed (A momentary 
black-out is useful here ) 

The stick hits a passing goose, who runs 
off very much frightened, but the stick falls 
off-stage and the goose only wakens the two 
boys by her noise. 

“ Free ” mime — There are two distinct 
types of mime the Jormal type which is 
actually speech-gesture, m that the move- 
ments used have been stylised to represent 
actual words, le, "lady” shown by the 
circling of the face by the hand, “money” 
shown by the movement of pouring coins 
from one hand to the other, etc ; and "fres” 
mme in which the movement is not con- 
ventionalised to represent definite words, but 
tries to convey the quality, the character 
and at the same time the salient physical 
features of the action mimed The “free” 
mime is the type that is especially valuable 
m the school 

In "free” mime, the aim is not at making 
a movement to look like the action which it 


represents , it must not be merely a faithful 
copy but a re-creahon For instance, if the 
small practical action of opening a door is 
bemg mimed, the reproduction of the motion 
of the door-opening is insufficient , the mime 
must convey both the impetus that causes 
the motion and the material resistance that 
IS overcome by the motion , it must give to 
the onlooker the sensation of a door being 
opened, as well as the purely visual image of 
the gesture The movement, however, must 
be true in a detailed as well as in a general 
sense , it must never degenerate into a mere 
dumb-crambo, but must be vivid, exact, and 
full of character If a tree is being mimed, a 
good mime is not achieved by standing to 
look like a tree, but only by trying to feel 
like a tree, realising the unseen roots within 
the earth, the harsh bark, the wind that has 
gradually warped its shape, and so on, until 
by feeling “tree” some semblance of "tree” 
IS inevitably reached, its truthfulness varying 
according to (i) the imaginative strength of 
the mimer and (2) the degree in which the 
body IS able to respond to the mind 
Such training in co-operation of mind 
with body as Dalcroze Eurhythmies gives is 
the best possible preparation, and the teacher 
of mime should make every effort to gain some 
personal experience of this type of work and 
so be able to use it with the children 
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GENERAL NOTES ON STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Sets tor plays. — There are certain stage 
accessories which may be acquired by any 
school A store of them can be built up and 
continually added to as funds permit. Three 
main types are suggested 
The fiist is the platform unit A number 
of these units, of varying shapes and sizes 
which can be built up to form steps, massive 
blocks or raised platforms of almost any shape 
and size, is the ideal to aim for. From a set 
of such units many varied and interesting 
structures can be made, giving architectural 
rhythm, dramatic significance, atmosphere, 
and variety (through the changing levels on 
which the actors move) to a setting Even a 
few of these platform units are better than 
none at all, and in any case it is not likely 
that more than a few can be used in a class- 
room. But these few will be found invaluable 
there Failing specially made units, ordinary 
classroom platforms will serve the purpose, 
if rather less effectively By giving two or 
more levels for the actors to move on, these 
platforms add pictorial interest to grouping 
and movement, increase the power of 
expressing dramatic significance and give a 
focal point to the setting 
The second item suggested is the screen 
The ordinary folding screen is invaluable for 
classroom work It should be covered with 
neutral-coloured hessian, or some other cheap 
hut durable material, and it can be used m a 
variety of ways Several screens together 
make an effective background in the class- 
room the play of light and shade formed by 
the folds of the screen gives interest, and, at 
the same time, the regular repetition of the 
design thus formed, coupled with the neutral 
colour, ensures that the screens remain as 
background while still helping to achieve 
unity. The screens can be parted to form 
entrances and exits, and the flat surfaces may 
be decorated, if this is considered desirable. 


by pinning painted paper on them. If 
productions are being done on a real stage, 
greater elaboration of the screen system may 
be attempted, involving a senes of screens 
of varying sizes planned to fit together to 
form one unit, or to be used in small groups 
Examples of stage settings formed from these 
screens are illustrated. Almost any kind of 
scene can be suggested by a carefully planned 
set of such screens With careful lighting 
they can assume a massive architectural 
quality, as in a production of "Brother" from 
the Litile Plays of St Francis by Laurence 
Housman, in which a convincingly monastic 
effect was achieved by lighting with hurricane 
lamps only. 

Long drapes — if such things are possible — 
form the third recommended form of stage 
equipment. They can be used m conjunction 
with both screens and blocks, and should be 
draped in such a way as to give pictorial 
rhythm, space illusion, or dramatic force to 
a setting Some examples are illustrated. In 
order to be used in this way they should be 
long — long enough to go with ease from one 
top corner of the stage to the other bottom 
corner They can then be hung, draped or 
looped in a variety of ways The material 
should be moderately heavy — ^hessian is 
recommended As to colour, light and dark 
tones of fairly neutral colours will be found 
the most practical 

It IS not essential for the effective use of 
any of these forms of “scenery” to have a 
proper stage with a proscenium opening 
forming a frame for the stage picture, but 
such a possession obviously gives a school 
increased scope for dramatic work Where 
one is available, it should be as well equipped 
with curtains and lighting as funds permit. 
In addition to the front draw curtains, there 
should be wing curtains at the side and 
curtains across the back. Ideally, they should 
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be double-sided, one side black and the other 
a neutral grey or brown. If it is possible to 
have only one-sided curtains, black should 
be avoided' for the right play black is 
superbly effective, but it is not so universally 
suitable as a light neutral colour. Velvet is 
by far the best material and also the most 
expensive Velour is excellent and there are, 
too, many suitable cloths on the market, 
such as various wool serges, Bolton sheeting 
and casement cloth. But once again, hessian 
will be found both cheap and satisfactory 
When choosing a cloth the main things to 
look for are 

I Weight, so that they wiU not blow 
about 

2. A fairly matt texture 

3 Toughness. 

4. Pleasant folds when hanging 

5 Opacity to light. 

It should he mentioned here that the 
hanging facilities for curtains are quite as 
important as the curtains themselves they 
are subjected to considerable strain and 
must be solidly made. It is recommended 
that the advice of a firm specialising in stage 
work should be sought when arranging for 
drapes. 

Funiiahmg the set, — ^When furnishing a set 
it must be borne in mind that the stage is 
literally a pictorial composition, Furniture 
should be so placed as to give a balanced 
composition — which does not necessarily 
mean a symmetrical one Such furniture as 
is used should be simple, but attractive to 
the eye, as well as functional The hnes of 
sight of the audience must never be forgotten 
when placing furniture, entrances and exits 
all must have a clear view of the greater part 
of the stage and of every point where 
important action takes place. 

Stage lighting. — In the classroom, lighting 
must often be either daylight or just the 
normal classroom lighting, but it will greatly 
add to the interest if the normal lighting can 
be amplified by fitting some extra bulbs 


(with leflectors if possible, even if only home- 
made from bits of sheet metal) above and 
at the sides of the stage The light must he 
screened from the audience, otherwise the 
glare is irritating. Sufficient lamps should be 
fitted, if they can be got and provided with 
sockets and flex, to ensure that there is 
enough hght on the actors’ faces for their 
expressions to be clearly visible. This is the 
first rule of stage lighting It may be relaxed 
only for short periods, when some other 
effect of atmosphere is considered more 
important for the moment 
Footlights are perhaps rather more a 
matter of tradition than of usefulness, but 
they serve to “kill" shadows made on the 
back wall and on the actors’ faces from over- 
head hghtmg, and are useful for throwing 
grotesque or eerie shadows. They act as a 
barner between audience and actor, and may 
m some cases prevent self-consciousness by 
making the audience invisible to the actors, 
provided the hall is dark 
Movable lamps with reflectors and, if 
possible, slots for coloured gelatine slides to 
fit on to the reflectors, and plenty of flex, or 
rubber-covered cable if the lamps are to be 
used a lot, will be found invaluable for 
concentrating hght on parts of the acting 
area where it is particularly required, and for 
off-stage hghtmg effects, for example, a sun- 
rise silhouetting a rocky hiU formed by a 
jagged pile of platform units 
If it IS possible to get extra hghtmg 
equipment installed for a school stage, the 
best yield for a modest outlay would be got 
from such movable lights in the form of three 
or four 500 watt (rooo watt for big stages) 
floods Ideally, each should be on an 
independent switch and dimmer, with a 
master switch and dimmer in addition The 
floods can be used to give extra hght where 
It is required in the acting area, to counteract 
flatness m the hghtmg and thus give solidity 
to actors and setting, to create effects of 
light and shadow by shmmg m from the side 
of the stage or at the back. It is recom- 
mended that any installation should be 
earned out by a firm of stage electrical 
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engineers Their advice will be helpful and 
their equipment can be used with safety. 

Properties and costumes. — Although the 
standard of a finished production depends 
partly on the quality of costumes and setting, 
excellent work can be done in the classroom 
with very simple properties and improvised 
costumes and settings 

A good stock of properties is invaluable. 
They can be made from a variety of materials, 
preferably of a durable nature, so that they 
can be used again and again The child is 
able to help in the making of these "props," 
and will often give exciting and effective 
suggestions A store of scraps is easily built 
up — nothing should be rejected A large 
junk cupboard more than repays its storage 
room Ironmonger’s odds and ends provide 
unlimited opportunities for ingenious con- 
version For example, copper wire and 
trefoil picture hangers together with twisted 
brass wire make an effective, durable and 
sumptuous crown The effect can be further 
enriched by adding small pieces of mirror 
glass as jewels. Odd strips of American 
cloth make spectacular belts, and they can 
be painted or have bits of other coloured 
matenal glued on to them Swords can be 
made from a variety of things — pl3rwood, 
suitable sticks, and so on Bottles, especially 
of unusual shape, and all kinds of drinking 
vessels are useful Many things can be made 
from papier mdehe, or ordinary household 
articles can be transformed or decorated with 
it, or with plasticine Gold, silver and other 
bright paints are useful in making such props. 

Access to these properties will give children 
endless delight, and the use of them will fire 
their fertile imaginations to such an extent 
that further costume will often be superfluous 
They should be available to the children at 
any time such things lose much value if 
they are kept for special occasions only. 

With regard to costume, much can be done 
when the child has access to hampers of 
ordinary clothing, hut the nature of such 
costumes will sooner or later be found to be 
a restriction on the imagination rather than 
u — VOL. vn 
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an aid to it It is better, therefore, to find 
some simple form of basic costume which is 
easily laundered, cheap to make and quickly 
adapted by the children A number of 
garments m three basic patterns will offer 
endless possibilities of combinations and 
methods of wearmg They should be made 
in a variety of colours, so as to include a 
proportion of light, dark and neutral, 
together with a number of clear, intense ones 
in as wide a range as possible Where funds 
are limited, such things as old curtains and 
bedspreads can be used 

The three patterns suggested are 

I The sheet shape This is perhaps the 
most valuable of all Some of the uses to 
which it may be put are- classical costumes 
such as the chiton and toga, cloaks, especi- 
ally useful for boys, Arab and Eastern 
costumes , medieval " draped " trousers , skirts 
When folded over a tape which is then tied 
round the waist, the sheet shape makes an 
effective double skirt 

2. The simple knee-length tunic, short- 
sleeved, Magyar pattern. Variations on this 
have been used by peasants in all countries 
throughout many centuries. The medieval 
country labourer is therefore easily suggested, 
but the tunic can also become an effective 
and graceful dancing dress By carefully 
gathering the sleeves on to the shoulders, and 
the use of ribbons, a classical dancing dress 
can be achieved. Worn over a skirt formed 
by a sheet, and with the addition of a cloak 
with jewelled girdle and painted borders, it 
becomes an effective and even sumptuous 
medieval gown 

3 A loose, three-quarter length “coat," 
once agam cut in the Magyar style This can 
be worn by itself or m conjunction with 
other garments, and it is easily adapted for 
many purposes 

If these garments are soundly made of 
some cheap and colourful material, and 
children can have access to them at any 
time, as with the properties, they will prove 
invaluable. Quite elaborate productions may 
be staged with them It is possible to paint 
them with poster paint, which is easily 
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removed by laundering, so that another 
design may then be painted on. When 
material and money permit, a few simple 
striped garments among the plain will 
greatly add to the effectiveness of grouping. 

Stockings, even old ones, can be of great 
value in the completion of a costume They 
can be washed, bleached, and then dyed in 
bright colours and used in various ways 
Rolled down to the ankle, for example, and 
with the foot padded to the correct shape 
they can become effective medieval shoes 
Head-dresses are most important and at 
the same time most difficult to engineer. 
Wigs, especially, tend to be evaded, but here 
are two suggestions for making passable ones 
Firstly, rug wool sewn on to a skull-cap is 
effective for bizarre or comic characters 
Secondly, an effect of braided plaits can be 
obtained by putting long strips of cloth over 
the head, slightly gathering them for the 
parting and then binding them with braids 
This IS useful for some medieval styles 
In creating costumes the silhouette of the 
figure must always be kept in mind and 
clear-cut effects aimed at, such as a stiff and 
formal line or a soft and flowing one, a slim 
clinging cut or a puffed-out one These are 
the things which most quickly suggest 
period For coloured borders, patterns and 
stripes, the paint brush will probably be the 
most useful tool There is unlikely to be 
cither time or money available for hand 
embroidery, and even if there is, the effect is 
generally disappointing on the stage, where 
boldness is essential Patterns and decoration 
of all kinds are quickly and effectively painted 
on to almost any material Most will take 
poster pamt successfully and those which will 
not can probably be painted with oils, pro- 
vided it IS not required to wash the design out 
afterwards. Costumes painted with poster 
paint may in some cases need redyeing after 
laundering to obliterate the effects completely 
The care of these costumes wiU present a 
problem, but it is important They must be 
laundered and cleaned properly, not only 
from the hygienic point of view, but also to 
prolong their life as long as possible They 


must be aired after washing and then stored 
in clean, dry cupboards protected with anti- 
moth spray They should hang where 
possible Folded garments and accessories 
should be carefully packed, and the drawers 
and boxes labelled A periodic inspection will 
guard against serious damage by moths or 
damp All costumes should be inspected, 
cleaned, pressed and mended after use, and 
it should be made the child’s responsibility 
to do this, as far as possible 

Programmes and posters. — Poster work by 
the children themselves can be used to 
advertise any play they are presenting The 
art of the child at this age is naturally of a 
symbolic nature, and by reason of its direct 
and vital quality, purposeful line, and 
balance of form and colour, lends itself 
admirably to poster making Valuable work 
can be done with the lettering and this can 
then be apphed further to the production of 
programmes. The simple form of sans-senf 
lettering produced by the "ball" pen is 
infinitely preferable to the lettering done by 
an unskilled person with a square-cut lettering 
mb Ornate lettering in poor taste is one of 
the greatest stumbling blocks of the amateur 
artist. 

One of the most effective media will be 
torn or cut paper work Heie the child has 
direct contact with the material, comparable 
with that obtained when working m a plastic 
medium, and in consequence the appreciation 
of form IS most keen and the results obtained 
are bold and effective When supervising 
this work, however, it must be remembered 
that art at this age is primarily a means of 
expression, and attempts at formal teaching 
must be avoided Montage is an effective 
method of producing posters and pro- 
grammes In this work, the better portions 
of a number of illustrations are taken and 
cut out, either in silhouette or in a nebulous 
shape, to include some of the background 
They are then rearranged, possibly with a 
small amount of lettering, into a homo- 
geneous whole Most interesting and exciting 
results can be obtained m this way 
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Whatever the degree of bkill attained by 
the child, the following requirements must 
always be satisfied m this poster work 

1 Colours must be clear and simple 

2 A degree of symbolism and convention- 
alism B preferable to slavish attempts at 
representation 


3 Large size and clarity are et,sential 
4, I.ettenng must be proportionately large, 
simple, in good form, and legible. 

5 The work must be well-mounted and 
finished, however simple An adequate and 
well-balanced order can compensate foi work 
inferior in other respects 


DRAMA LESSONS 


AGE GROUP SEVEN TO EIGHT 

T hese lessons are based upon im- 
provisation and arc planned to take 
place ill a classroom It should be 
understood that throughout the course the 
term "LESSON” often implies two or more 
periods of work. 

Lesson 1 

Suggest three subjects that could be acted 
by one person. 

1, Calling across a river to friends telling 
them where the bridge is. 

2 Dnecting a motorist to the next village 
3. Telling a group of children how to play 
a game 

Let all the children choose a subject and 
think about it for a few minutes. Then one 
by one let them act the little scene The rest 
listen and help with suggestions 

Lesson 2 

This time give a subject upon which the 
children can work in pairs The preparatory 
work can be done at their desks and they 
can speak together, but very quietly When 
another person is involved there is give and 
take, and sympathy is needed to facilitate 
working together The conversation has to 
be picked up one from the other. 

Subjects: 

I Two friends meet after not having seen 
cadi othei during the holidays. 


2. A bus conductor sells a ticket to a 
passenger 

3 A milkman delivers milk and is paid 
for it 

Give help and suggestions when they are 
needed Keep the scene simple, Make sure 
the words can be heard and that the gestures 
are dear Tell the children not to " pad, ” or 
stray from the subject, and see that they 
economise words 

Lesson 3 

In this lesson the children learn how to tell 
a story, so that it can be turned into a play 
later on Everybody in the class chooses a 
word — cat, thimble, book 

Now let the children in turn place a wotd 
before the chosen one, telbng what kind of 
thing it is. (A httle cat , a red. book , a silver 
thimble ) 

We will choose thivible 

To whom did it belong? (The old lady’s 
silver thimble ) 

Now decide something that happened to it 
(The old lady's silver thimble ivas lost ) 

Where was it lost? (The old lady'^’s silver 
thimble was lost in the garden ) 

There we have the beginning of a story 
The children think about it for the next 
lesson and decide on all the adventures the 
thimble had. 

Lesson 4 

In the last lesson we decide to write a 
story and everybody made a beginning. 
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Now this week the children think about the 
story for a few minutes, then they tell the 
story m turn 

The old lady's silver thimble was lost in 
the garden One day it was found by a fairy, 
who took it to a large oak tree and made a 
little house of it Most fairies had acorns for 
houses, but this fairy had a lovely silver 
house 

Or 

The boy's little cat was very pretty and she 
liad a beautiful purr One dark night the cat 
wandered out alone and the boy couldn’t find 
her for a long time He was standing outside 
his home when he heard Fun-purr, purr-purr 
He put out his hand and there safe and sound 
was his little cat So he took her home and 
gave her some milk 

Lesson 5 

Choose one or two of the most promising 
stories and enlarge them by adding char- 
acters at the suggestions of the children 
and by working-in more incidents 

There was once a pirate who was ship- 
wrecked on an island He made a fire and 
built a hut, and waited to be rescued There 
were cannibals on the island and they crept 
up near him, so he had to run away The 
cannibals were chased by a lion, so the 
pirate escaped and was saved by another 
pirate 

What was the pirate’s name^ (Black Pete ) 

How was he shipwrecked^ (He was made 
to walk the plank by the Pirate Captain ) 

What else did he do besides make a fire 
and build a hut^ (He found coconuts and 
caught fish to eat ) 

What was the name of the pirate chief? 
(Big Chief Kongo ) 

How many pirates were there? (Twenty.) 

What was the name of the friend who 
saved him? (Sammy Smart ) 

In this way lots of material can be accumu- 
lated and from it several of the children can 
tell the story The importance of this is 
that they lell the story and do not read their 
written versions. 


Lesson 6 

This time we will try to act the story 
Get all the characters settled and the inci- 
dents straight, and he sure they follow one 
another logically 

Make one scene and let us see the pirate 
land 

Then the pirate settles on the island 

The cannibals creep up and dance round 
him (Discretion over noise is needed here ) 

The lion enters and the cannibals run 
away. Whilst they are away. Black Pete 
IS rescued 

One group added a spontaneous epilogue 
of the lion returning licking his chops m an 
obvious manner 


AGE GROUP EIGHT TO NINE 
Lesson 1 

The difficulty of occupying the rest of the 
group whilst a few of them act a scene is 
considerable Preparation for drama should 
include some instruction in what an audience 
is expected to do. We are so accustomed to 
accepting the convention of the theatre that 
it is not easy to realise how strange the 
medium appears to the uninitiated 

Arrange the room so that part of it forms 
the stage and part the auditoiium How 
well this can he done depends entirely upon 
the shape and capacity of the classroom. 

This week we will discuss the box-office. 
Everyone begins by making a plan of the 
seats and deciding how much shall be 
charged for them Then one child is the 
box-office manager and two are clerks. The 
other children book seats. They choose the 
seats from the plan and pay in paper coins. 

Lesson 2 

Begin by discussing all the people who 
have to work to make even the simplest 
performance possible There are the pro- 
ducer, the stage manager, the stage crew, 
and the electrician who controls the lighting. 
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Then there are the people who clean, the 
theatre and the programme sellers, besides 
the box-office staff we have already noted 
Choose one of these people and decide to 
study especially his or her part in the 
production. Lastly, there are the actors 
To-day a few jobs can he practised, such as 
that of the electrician who puts the hghts 
on and off at exactly the right moment, 
the stage hand who controls the curtain and 
raises and lowers it, the prompter who sits 
with the book before him all the time Many 
theatres have an orchestra, so there are the 
musicians If there are a few drums and 
triangles, a little overture can be practised 
If the play to be acted has any “effects,” 
such as thunder, some of the stage hands 
have to make it 

Lesson 3 

Divide the children into actors, audience, 
back-stage staff and front-of-house staff 
Out of a class of forty, a reasonable propor- 
tion would be. 

Audience, 20 
Box-office manager, i. 

Box-office clerks, 2 
Programme sellers, 2 
Stage manager, i. 

Effects man, i. 

Electrician, i. 

Curtain stage crew, i 
Prompter, i, 

Actors, 5, 

Wardrobe mistress, i 
Orchestra, 2. 

Stage carpenter, i. 

Property man, i 

This week, let everyone in turn practise his 
special job 

Lesson 4 

Sell the seats and let the audience file m 
Sell programmes and let the orchestra begin 
to play the overture. The hghts in the 
auditorium part of the classroom go out The 
stage hghts go up The orchestra stops play- 
ing and the nudience is very quiet waiting 


for the play to begin. The curtain (imagin- 
ary) rises and the play is about to open 
Before finishing the lesson, prepare a very 
simple little scene for the play itself A 
nursery rhyme can be acted, or an everyday 
incident, such as a household chore, will do. 

Lesson. 5 

Run through the work done last week, so 
that it goes smoothly. The audience arrives, 
is shown to its seats and buys programmes. 
Then the orchestra plays, the hghts fade as 
the lights go up on the stage, the orchestra 
stops playing, the curtain rises and the play 
begins During the play the full attention 
of the audience must be given to it. Acting 
IS a two-way job, the actors have an active 
part and the audience a passive one Both 
parts together make up a performance and 
both are of equal importance Then there 
IS an interval during which the audience 
may talk and discuss the play and the way 
in which the actors played their parts 
Before finishing this lesson, talk over with 
all the children the way in which the com- 
fort of themselves and others could be 
improved For example, the seats in the 
auditorium might be rearranged, so that 
there is more leg room, the ladies should 
remove their hats, so that the people behind 
can see more easily, the actors should be 
quite ready, so that the audience is not 
kept waiting, the orchestra might play a 
tune more suited to the play, so making it 
easier for the audience to settle down to it 

Lesson 6 

Run through the whole sequence expecting 
every child to know his job and to do it 
quietly and efficiently without question 
Sell the seats 
Show in the audience 
Sell programmes. 

The orchestra plays 

The curtain rises after the stage has been 
prepared by the stage crew and the actors 
helped in their dressing by the wardrobe 
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mistress This goes on during the time the 
audience is arriving 

The stage lights are on. the curtain rises, 
and the play begins 

When it IS over, the audience expresses 
its pleasure by clapping Then the audience 
goes home and the stage is tidied ready for 
the next performance 

This work is a preparation for the chil- 
dien’s own acting, and it should be pointed 
out to them that to perform a play all these 
jobs have to be undertaken to a greater or 
lesser degree, and that the people actually 
acting are only a small part of the whole 


Drawing page 

I. Princess points 
to cave 


2 Prince looks 
towards cave 

3. Witch, m high 
pitched voice 


Printed page of play 

1. Princess It may be 
there, but there is 
great danger 

2. Prince I will dare 
it and find out. 

3 Witch (hidden) 
Now he falls into 
my trap 

Fairy (hidden) I 
will protect him 


AGE GROUP NINE TO TEN 
Lesson 1 

Other ways of occupying the children 
not taking an active part in a play, or 
lacking specific ability for acting, is in 
the preparation of a prompt copy, of making 
scenery, designing programmes, and m play- 
making 

The prompt copy is a thing which can be 
undertaken by every child A copy of the 
play is needed and a drawing book The 
drawing book should have alternate pages 
"windowed," or squares cut out a httle 
smaller than the size of the printed play 
copy Then the pages of the printed copy 
should be fitted into the windows and the 
edges stuck down with paste, so that both 
sides show and there is a blank drawing 
page between Children working on pro- 
grammes and on scenery need to correlate 
it with art, and suggestions for work on 
these lines are given elsewhere in this 
article 

Lesson Z 

Whilst the teacher produces the play, all 
the moves and suggestions should be put into 
everyone’s prompt copy. This is done by 
putting a number against the phrase on 
which the move is made, and by putting 
the same number on the blank page opposite 
and writing in the move, thus. 


Lesson 3 

Besides moves and suggestions, the prompt 
copy should also have a lighting plot, a 
plan of the stage and designs for costumes. 
Programmes and photographs can also be 
added The prompt copy is a record of the 
show and should be a tidy book at least, 
and may be one of high artistic merit In 
this way every child has a record of the 
performance and the work, and has learnt 
a great deal by having to pay full attention 
throughout the rehearsals 

Lesson 4 

Amazingly fine results have been obtained 
from play-making Children love acting 
their own plays and the amount of detailed 
knowledge acquired is a valuable addition 
to their general education Three examples 
of plays written by children are given here 
In the case of the two historical plays. The 
Sealing of the Magna Carta, and How the 
Commissioners came to a Norman Manor, 
the knowledge was acquired from history 
lessons One play was by an eight- to-nine 
year group; the other by a slightly older 
group of about ten years The scenes were 
discussed m class and the characters decided 
upon during the discussion. Then each child 
wrote an episode The best of these were 
picked out and added to the play. Every 
child had some part of his play incorporated 
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mto the final one Having written the parts, 
the children insisted upon acting them, and 
very good performances were given 

THE SEALING OF MAGNA CARTA 
(A play in one scene) 

Scene — Runnymede 

Time — Summer, 1215 

Characters — Barons William Marshall 
Hubert de Burgh Eustace de Vesi 
Richard de Percy Robert de Lacy Hugh 
Rigod Gilbert de Clare Other Earis 
AND Barons 

King and Ms friends — King John Panduif 
the Legate Peter des Roches Richard 
DE Marisco 

Other characters — Mayor of London. 
Stephen Langton Two Heralds 

[Enter Hubert de Burgh and William 
Marshall ] 

de Burgh. To think that I have to sit 
shut up in here while the weather is so 
good and my hounds are in such fine trim 
You should ]ust see the way they fly at a 
boar, Marshall, every muscle rippling 

Marshall {absently) M'm, very pretty, 
she must be very pretty. 

de Burgh Pretty' I’faith that is a paltry 
way of describing any hounds of mine. 
But what think you of that new stallion his 
Majesty has brought over from Anjou, 
Marshall’ 

Marshall M'm' Eh’ Oh yes, yes, I think 
so, too 

de Burgh Did you hear my question, my 
lord’ 

Marshall. Er, well, no, de Burgh, I did 
not Pray tender me your forgiveness, for 
to tell the truth I have been somewhat 
worried of late, and only a Latin verse can 
soothe me it seems 

de Burgh. Poor fellow' It is sitting shut 
up here worrying over the Magna Carta that 
affects your health Suppose, when all is 
safely sealed 

Marshall. As pray God it may be. 

de B urgh . Amen ' Suppose then you come 


to my castle awhile — I will soon restore your 
health 

[Enter Gilbert de Clare ] 

de Clare. Ah, my dear, dear Baron de 
Burgh' Good-morrow to you, learned 
Marshall How does your lovely young 
wife, de Burgh’ And your daughters, 
Marshall’ Such peerless excellence I have 
never seen in any woman — save one, of 
course. 

Marshall You refer doubtless to the 
Lady Isobella’ 

de Burgh No, she was the one before the 
Lady Rowena, and there has been the 
heiress of that country in Aquitaine since 
er . . what was her name’ 
de Clare You are both astray, sirs The 
lovely Lady Matilda has none to equal her 
That skin, those long golden tresses, those 
eyes . . . 

Marshall I foresee I shall have plenty of 
time to contemplate my verses 
de Burgh My good de Clare, out of your 
chanty spare us a description of the lady. 
We shall see enough of her I trow if you 
bring her to court Here we stay, awaiting 
his Majesty’s arrival, while the hunting 
season is almost over m Anjou 
de Clare. Mon Dieu ' But this England will 
drown before you get there Tell me 
[Enter Bigod and the Mayor ] 

Mayor M’lord, m’lord ' 

Bigod Sir’ 

Mayor Do me the favour of entreating 
the Baron de Burgh to step this way 
awhile 

Bigod. Well, er, I don’t really think . . 
Mayor. I do beseech yon 
Bigod [sighs) Very well [Goes to de 
Burgh ) Er, er, the er . the Mayor wishes 
to . er . er . er to er . to sp . . 
sp . speak with you 

de Burgh Well, sirrah, what do you want 
of me? 

Mayor. It concerns the marriage of my 
villein to your villein's daughter, m’lord 
de Burgh. Well, man, what of it? Speak 
up! 
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Mayor Well, er, it’s like this, your lord- 
ship If the -wench marries my villein, she 
surely becomes my property, and there- 
fore . . 

de Burgh Whatl Your property? Why, 
you low money-grabber of the itching palm, 
do you not know that once my property, 
always my property? Why, curse your 
impudence, you paltry citizen you . . 
you 

[Mavnr waits hut is firm ] 

Mayor. Accoidmg to law 
de Burgh To law! Marshall I Ah, explain 
to this . this pompous burgher that 
according to law, whether my property 
marries his filthy serf or not, she is still 
my property 

Mai shall Um let me ponder awhile 
Surely there is a clause in the coronation 
charter of Henry I 

Mayor That is a little ancient, my lord 
Marshall Ignoramus' Longevity is the 
source of the dignity of knowledge Accord- 
ing to tins clause then, all churches should 
but you weren’t wanting churches 
er . um . oh yes If the male of a manor 
mairieth the female of another manor, the 
female is the property of the male, which . , 
er means er 
Mayor That I have succeeded? 
de Burgh Is this the deed of a friend? 
Marshall Shall a baron and chief of this 
realm deceive an inferior? Shall one who 
comes to seal Magna Carta, a Carta by which 
all the wrongs of this troubled realm shall 
be healed, shall such a one 
de Clare. But the Carta is not yet sealed 
Mayor 

de Burgh What ' What do you mean 
Marshall my lord? S’death' 

Bigod 

de Clare Just this' John, King of Eng- 
land, has not yet arrived, and I will wager 
my new Pans bonnet he does not 
Mayor Oh, oh, but I shall be mined ' 
de Burgh Your jest is untimely, my lord 
Can 1 have wasted the hunting season for 
no good cause? 


Marshall His Majesty ga\e me his roy.il 
word, and . he never ei . . well not 
often breaks his woid 

{Assembled barons murmur ] 

Bigod Peihaps he is in France seeking 
Philip’s aid 

Mayor He he wouldn’t dare' 
de Clare He might W'cll be raising an 
army against us now 
de Burgh He must be fetched 
[Enter Heralds ] 

IS/ Herald Make way foi his Majesty' 

2 nd Herald My lords, the King' 
de Burgh Ha' You have lost your wager, 
my lord, for here comes his Majesty 

[Enter John, ‘Stephen Langlnn, Papal 
Legate, de Eochrs, and Courtiers 1 

John This is your day of triumph, my 
lords. Is the wine of victory not sweet that 
you are so downcast? {Polite titters ) Silence, 
knaves' {To Langton) Well, will you not 
read this your Charter? 

Langton John, hy the Grace of God 
John Seems more as though ’twere by 
the grace of my barons 
Langton {shocked) Sire ' 

John Oh, pi ay continue to read, my 
lord 

Langton King of England, Lord of 
Ireland 

de Roches Remember pulling the Irish 
chieftains’ beards, sire? 

Langton Duke of Normandy, and Aquit- 
aine, Count of Anjou To the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, earls, barons, justiciars, 
foresters, sheriffs, stewards, sei wants, and to 
all his bailiffs and loyal 
John Loyal' What man is there among 
you who IS loyal to me? But continue 
continue 

Langton . loyal persons Greetings' 
We grant this chartei for the salvation of our 
soul, the honour of God, the advancement 
of the Holy Church, and for the reform of 
this realm. 

de Clare How it needs it ' 

Langton. . acting on the advice of his 
Grace, Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, William Marshall, Hubert de 
Burgh., and the other bishops and barons of 
this our realm We, John, grant of our own 
pure and unconstrained will . . . 

John. It certainly isn’t unconstrained! 

Langton . . that the Church of England 
shall be free and have her whole right and 
liberties inviolate . . 

John {to Pandulf) Though they rob me of 
my kingdom, I shall still he an obedient 
vassal to the Pope. 

Langton . and we will have them so 
observed No scutage or aid shall be imposed 
m our kingdom unless by the common 
counsel of our kingdom, except for ransoming 
oui person. . . 

John Do they think I’d be so foolishly 
rash as Richard^ 

Langton. . . making our eldest son knight 
and for once marrying our eldest daughter, 
and for these there shall be paid no more 
than a reasonable aid In like manner it 
shall be done concerning the aids of the City 
of London. . . 

Mayor. Thank you, sire, thank you 
indeed, in the name of the citizens . . . 

Langton {gdkng louder to drown the Mayor). 

. . which shall have its ancient liberties 
No free man shall be seized or imprisoned, 
nor shall we go against him unless by lawful 
judgment of his equals 

John Why have a king at all? 

Langton or by the law of the land. 
To no man will we sell, to no man will we 
deny, right or justice. The following barons 
are appointed with the power to levy war 
upon the King if he does not observe the 
terms of the Charter, and all the King's 
subjects are to support them 

John {aside). I will be revenged 

Langton. . . Wdham Marshall, Hubert 
de Burgh, Eustace de Vesi, Richard de 
Percy, Robert de Lacy, Robert Fitzwalter, 
John de Ross, Will de Mowbray, Hugh Bigod, 
the Earls of Hertford, Gloucester, Wim 
Chester, Hereford, Norfolk, Oxford, Gilbert 
de Clare, William Mallet, John Fitzrobert, 
Roger Mumbezon, Richard de Montfichet, 
William de Huntingheld, William of Aumale, 


William of Albini, Geoffrey de Saye, Mayor 
of London. 

John {aside) Curse them! 

Langton Wherefore we will that the 
Church of England shall be free, and that 
the men in our kingdom have and hold all 
these liberties, truly and peaceably to their- 
selves and their heirs for ever. It is also 
sworn as well on our part as on the part of 
the barons 

John {aside) Let them keep their oaths I 

Langton. . . . that all these things shall 
be observed in good faith and without evil 
intent. Given under our hand in the presence 
of the witnesses above named and many 
others, in the meadow of Runnymede, 
between Windsor and Staines, the 15th day 
of June in the 17th year of our reign Seal 
here, if it please your Majesty 

John {sealing) And if it didn't please me, 
eh’ What then’ 

Langton (to Pandulf). Would your Holi- 
ness deign to bless this Charter’ 

Pandulf. What’ Bless an act at which 
I have not ceased to rail’ Agree to the cur- 
tailment of the power of the Pope’s vassal, 
John of England, because of the sinfulness 
of heart of the barons’ My lord, you mistake 
the power of Holy Church, if for one moment 
even you could consider that she would 
er. , . 

John {delighted) Lower her dignity. . . 

Pandulf Pardon me, sire. I can stay no 
longer. I must return to Rome. {Exit ) 

Langton But, your Holiness, be reason- 
able . {Exit after Pandulf, with some of 
the Barons ) 

[John sits chewing his moustache Barons 
drift away Still John sits silently 
chewing} 

de Marisco. Oh, great and noble King, 
what a trial it must be to rule such turbulent 
barons. How little must seem your plans 
compared . . . 

John {in a fury) Silence, you cur! Get 
out' Out of my sight! Knave, if you would 
not see the Tower of London more nearly, 
begone! And you, and you' All of you, go! 
Leave me to my solitude! 
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\Exit all, hut Peter des Roches ] 

des Roches, Sire . . 

John Oh, they made me seal that Charter 1 
Oh, oh' 

des Roches Sire, if I might speak. 

John WelP 

des Roches. The Pope is for you, my 
gracious lord. Through him you can with- 
draw your oath and yet not be forsworn 
Think you he will like to see you in thrall 
to your barons? 

John But in the meantime I have sworn! 
Oh' Curse them, curse these Englishmen 
with the long tongues, they have me in their 
power, may a thousand devils take them' 
Why did I promise^ Curse the country and 
the land and the people' A king' With 
five and twenty overlords ' Ruling ME 
like a villein, the thick-headed serfs! Sire' 
They call me stre, but their hearts plot mis- 
chief! Ay, mischief, and even murder per- 
chance! Ah . er . . a . . . a . . oh. . . 

[He bites the rushes ] 

CURTAIN 

HOW THE 

DOMESDAY COMMISSIONERS CAME 
TO A NORMAN MANOR 

Scene. — The village green Wamba is in the 
stocks. 

Time — Summer, 1086 

Characters — Saxons The Priest, Father 
John The Reeve The Villeins (Smith, 
Cedric, Arthur, Wamba, Edward, Olaf) 
Normans Lord of the Manor Pierre de 
Garcon Steward Two Royal Commission- 
FRs Two Clerks 

[Two Children enter to speak the Prologue] 

Together In prologue guise we come 
to-day 

To teU you all about our play. 

1st Child William the Norman in 1066 
Put Saxon England in a fix 

2nd Child Their lands and their chattels 
were listed with care 


In Domesday Book Y ou will 
find them there 

Our curtains will part and 
then the scene 

Will show you the stocks and 
the village green. 

The villeins gossip 
The lords appear. 

For their possessions the 
Saxons fear. 

Events revealed in this our 
play 

W'e hope won’t seem for you. 
Doom’s Day. 

[Children exit The Curtain rises ] 

[Enter (R) Smith and Cedric chatting ] 
Smith I feel of a surety that I shall beat 
last year’s record of wheat After all the late 
rain, this sun is doing it a world of good. 

Cedrtc. Yes, mine has been quite good 
this year, too But have you seen my hen 
anywhere'’ I lost her in the morn. I cannot 
think whither she has wandered unless she's 
put in the pound 

Smith. She is not there yet. I saw her 
scratching on the common as I came by. 

[Enter Edward and Olaf] 

Cedric. Good' I’ll go and Halloa, 

there' Grammercy, how serious you look' 
Olaf And we may well be . . 

Edward Ay, for two reasons First, here’s 
young Wamba m the stocks again. The 
cowardly oaf stole my cow, Editha 

1 But how? 

Cedric i 

Edward. 'Twas thus. He offered to take 
her to pasture, and when he came back he 
said a robber had taken her This tale did not 
sound right to me, so I sent my old gossip 
to see his wife — a nice, decent girl — and sure 
enough, while she was there she heard Editha 
moo — a high squeaky voice she has for a cow, 
as you all know Of course the reeve ordered 
him to the stocks for the day, and I’ve some 
mighty ancient eggs to throw That will 
learn him! 


isl Child 


1st Child 
and 

2nd Child 
together 
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Simth Disgraceful affair I His poor wife! 
Olaf Yes, but worse is to come {Looks 
round nervously and beckons ihem closer, 
whispering ) The lord at the castle went to 
old mother Blucbone's den last night and he 
only leturned this morning 
Cedric Hom do you know^ 

Olaf Old Chnltie saw him coming back, 
from the mill. 

Smith. I wonder what he wants with her 
— doubtless some devil's work 

Olaf May be she put a spell upon the 
reeve’s tenth child. It lies sick with the 
ferer Father John is there now 

Cedric. Well, I must be off after that 
stray fowl of mine down by . . good sooth 1 
Arthur conieth in haste up yonder hill I 
knew" not he could run so fast 
Edward I doubt it'll do him any good. 
He was none too healthy afore Didst know, 
his wife told mine he did work too hard, fit 
to kill his self if he went on with it, and . . 

Smith. Silence, foolish babbler' Here he 
comes. Hale Arthur, whence all this haste^ 

[Enter Arthur ] 

Arthur Smith, Cedric, have you [panting 
heard the direful news'" 

Edward If 'tis about Wamba we know 
already — ^it were my cow 

[Still panting, 4 rthur shakes his head ] 

Olaf Then 'tis about the lord and the 
spell he got off the old witch to put on the 
reeve’s child, because the reeve complained 
that the loid charged us too much for the 
use of the mill 

Arthur Worse than that. There be two 
royal commissioners coming down this high- 
way now with two clerks, I can teU. from their 
garments, and a man from the next village 
told me they are coming to find out all about 
us, and our poor possessions, so that the 
King can know exactly how much to tax us 
They're putting it m a book — the whole 
country, he said. 

Stnith Eftsoon, when they ask how much 
of anything we have, let us say less! 

Cedne And let’s make sure the lord 
doesn’t cheat either. 


Wamba {from the stocks) Here comes the 
lord and the steward His lordship looketh 
mighty surly 

[Enter Loid and Steward, and from the other 
side. Reeve ] 

Lard Stewaid, tell those stinking oafs 
to stand further off 

[Puts handhei chief to nostrils ] 

Steward. Move over, there' You heard 
his lordship' 

[ Villeins move hack muitenng Enter Clerhs ] 
isf Clerk. Way there, way! 

Md Clerk. Way for the King’s loyal 
commissioners! 

[Sel down table, Two Royal Commissioners 
enter Clerks sit at table ] 

xst Com {disdainfully) By my troth, 
what a loathly tenure is this place ' 

2nd Com {to the Lord). You are Pierre 
de Garcon, ni’lord'" 

[Lord makes a short, cwt bow) 

Lord My steward will speak for me 
1st Com, What is this place yclept, 
fellow'" 

Steward St Thomas, my good lords 
2nd Com How many hides are there'" 
Steward Er . {glances nervously at 
Lord) . er . eighteen hides 
Villeins, Ooh I 

Reeve {with dirty look at Lord) An’ it 
please your lordships, theie are twenty-five 
hides 

Steward {turning red) Do you call me a 
liar, sirrah’’ 

zst Com Cease your brawling' Silence. 
2nd Com. Where’s the priest'" Let him 
swear these people to the truth 
Arthur, I run to bring him hither 
Cedne Nay, I wdl away. 

[Exit Cedne ] 

Lord {drawlingly) This sen’mght has 
been passing fair, m’lords. 

1st Com Huh' 

2nd Com. {ignoring Lord) Methinks that 
priest tames overlong'" 

Reeve. He is with my son, sir Someone 
passed a spell upon the boy and the good 
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Father is exorcising the evil [Dirty look at 
Lord ) 

Edward [to Olaf) The reeve is passing 
rash — the lord will make him pay for this 
Lord [trying to make conversation) 'Tis a 
wearisome task you have, my lord, I know 
'tis a wearisome devoir you have to do 
xst Com Huh I 

[Enter Priest and Cedric ] 

Lord [aside to Steward) Praise be our 
Lady they have come at last. Certes, I 
couldn't have kept up that conversation 
much longer 

2nd Com Kindly swear these men in to 
tell the truth 

Priest [mumbles to himself). Benedictine > 
All [heads bent). Amen< 

1st Com What number of villeins are 
there — ^you, fellow^ [Pointing to Olaf) 

Olaf In sooth, I cannot think There is 
. . h’m, well, there’s me and my good 

spouse and three little ones, that maketh 
five, and then there be Wamba and his 
mother and his sister-in-law which maketh 
. er 

1st Com Silence, thou fool! We’ve not 
time to waste on men that cannot count 
2nd Com. Let the steward speak 
1st Com Steward, how many men are 
there in this village? 

Steward [very nervously, with an anxious 
glance at the Lord, who is by now in a furious 
temper). I wot there be anon forty-five 
Arthur. You’ve forgotten my three-day- 
old son 

2nd Com. Don’t interrupt' Write forty- 
six, clerk Now how many plough-teams, 
steward, on the demesne? 

Steward. Er , , six. 

Lord [furiously) Five, you fool! 

Reeve Eight, m’lords, and fourteen among 
the villeins 

1st Com That is well No wonder the 
steward looks somewhat fat ' 

2nd Com There is no time for jesting, 
m’lord How many freemen and slaves, 
reeve? 

Reeve. Three slaves and six freemen 
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2 nd Coni Let us consider er 
how much pasture have you and how much 
wood? 

Reeve There are about thirty acres of 
meadow and wood for one hundred and 
twenty pannage pigs 

1st Com [yawning) How many nulls, 
fisheries and stone quarries has your lord? 

Steward [interrupting Reeve) . No quarries , 
one mill worth two shillings per annum, and 
three very poor fisheries 

Edward The lord found a hawk’s nest 
in the wood 

Lord [starting violently^ You devil' 

1st Com One hawk’s nest 

2nd Com Before your lord owned this 
manor, to whom did it belong, reeve? 

Reeve In the time of our sainted King 
Edward — God rest his soul . . 

All Amen' 

Reeve this manor belonged to the 

abbot of St Thomas’s Abbey Since King 
William’s time it has belonged to Lord de 
Garcon 

2nd Com How much was it worth under 
the abbot? 

Olaf I remember, seven pound. 

2nd Com And now it is worth? 

Steward [hastily) Five pounds, ten shil- 
lings, one penny and three farthings The 
wars you know, have lowered the price 

1st Com. Humph! Methinks that is all 
we have to ask of you. 

[A sigh of relief from everyone,'] 

Lord Won’t you partake of some hospi- 
tality first, my lords? A glass of malmsey, 
perchance? I offer you the best my poor 
manor can provide. 

Olaf [whispering to other villeins). I 
warrant he poisons ’em I wouldn’t trust 
him if I were they. 

2nd Com We thank you, no, we must 
away. 

ist Com We might have had some 
mead I'm as dry as death. [To ist Com 
grumpily ) 

2nd Com. Can you direct us to Flower- 
down Manor? 
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Lord. 'Tis an easy route, m’lords, down 
the highway, the first path through the wood, 
right at the milestone, two miles down the 
lane I’ll go with you to the wood That 
manor belongs to my brother, a rich man 
compared to me, m'lords, but we are both as 
poor as church mice. 

[Exit Lord and Coinmisstoners ] 

Is^ Clerk (on the way out). I could have 
done with a nice beaker of sack 

2 nd Clerk So could I, after all that wnting 

we had to do, ’tis but natural 
lExU Clerks ] 

Steward Wliy do you stand there, idle 
knaves’ Know you not that there is work 
to do this mom’ Reeve, they've wasted 
overlong, get them to work I have other 
business to be done 

[Exit Steward ] 

Sirnth Hark to him How would he like 
to work as hard as we? 

Reeve Now then, good villeins, you heard 
the orders, back to work with you I’m away 
to see my son — never let me find anyone 
here when I return. 

[Exit Reeve ] 

Edward 'Tis fine to talk, but tilling 
those fields is full burdensome A weariness 
to the flesh Back-breaking work 

Cednc. Why should we work’ The 
more we do, the more these loathly Normans 
tax us. We might just as well not work at 
all. 

Smith. He’s right 

Vtlleins. Aye, he’s in the right. 

Smith. Why should we work for those 
accursed Normans’ Curse themi I say. 
Curse them, their works, their curfews, their 
books. . . . 

Priest. My son, my son, I grieve to hear 
you speak like this. My children, the Lord 
God did send the Normans into this land and 
’tis His will they are taxing us Now go 
about your tasks right swiftly, remembering 
that God is watching you Pax vobisctm 

All. Amen I 


Priest I must now away, but ere I depart, 
loose that man from the stocks He can help 
me clean the church m lieu of sitting there 
idle. 

Edward But what will the reeve say, 
Father’ 

Priest. 1 will answer to the reeve for him, 
my son 

[Exit Priest and Wamba ] 

Cednc It’s well for him to talk, but we 
have to pay him, too 

Edward (looking gloomily after them) Now 
I’ll have to waste those eggs No sport at all 

Olaf May be the priest is right, lads 
Anyhow, the lord wants his land ploughed 
E’en must I do it, so I had best away. 

Arthur I’ll with you, Olaf I go that way 
to tend my oats I will seek old Edward’s aid 
with them right soon. Edward, I did help 
you last year, you wot? 

Edward May he I wiU ; yes, 1'U help you 
if ’tis at a goodly time. I may want to reap 
my own on the same day. 

Arthur, Gie ye good den, Edward Have 
with you, Olaf 

[Exit Arthur and Olaf] 

Edward. You’d best search for that stray 
fowl of yours, Cednc, or 'twill be m the pound 
again 

Cedric (indignantly). What mean you 
"again”’ If it hadn't been for a pure mis- 
chance that hen would never have got out. 
I do work hard for my bread, not like some 
other folk that I could name. 

Edward. By Our Lady, I’ll be . 

Smith. Peace, peace' Come, Cednc, lad. 
I’ll help you seek your bird 

[Exit Smith and Cedric ] 

Edward. Do not work hard forsooth 1 
’Tis plain to see he doth become as overbear- 
ing as the N ormans Curses upon them ' Yea, 
curse them' Why, what with the burning of 
our houses and these taxes, there’!! soon be 
never a Saxon left I wonder-— what changes 
may come a thousand years hence’ StiU 
bitter war methmks. Oh, that this were a 
free land once more! I recall in days of old 
how we sought the manor at harvest-tide, 
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and the maidens -would sing and we would 
quaff good mead How we did wish the days 
would speed to the merry-making at harvest- 
— but now, ’tis naught but work, work, 
work I And taxes and e’en more taxes l And 
so to-day, again more taxes l Oh, what a day 
of doom this has been' And that book m 
which they've wrote putting the taxes is a 
record of the day of doom, for sure. A 
Domesday Book! 

[Curiam] 

Lesson 5 

A better but more difficult way of making a 
play IS to let it grow by acting it straight away. 
In the next lessons ways of doing this are given 
Choose a well-known story such as The 
Sleeping Beauty — see Vol VI, page 8o. 
During the first lesson have the story told 
very fuUy and decide which parts can be 
used for the play and which characters 
Everyone is to think about it ready for the 
next lesson. 

Lesson 6 

This lesson usually finds ideas flowing freely 
from the children, and these ideas have to be 
sorted out and as many as reasonably possible 
incorporated in the play. It is wiser to begin 
with the plan that there is to be one scene 
only A lapse of time can be denoted by a 
black-out Supposing during the last lesson 
It was decided that the Palace of the King 
was to be the scene, and the characters were 
to be the King, the Queen, the Nurse, the 
Chamberlain, the Princess, the Prince, the 
Bad Fairy and the Six Good Fairies 
In this lesson begin on the incidents The 
first one is the chnstening The King and 
Queen welcome the Fairies who each make a 
little speech bestowing gifts upon the 
Princess The Bad Fairy enters and curses, 
saying that the Princess will pnek her finger 
and die. The sentence is mitigated by the 
Good Fairy, who says that the Princess shall 
go to sleep for a hundred years The lights 
then go out to denote the passing of fifteen 
years. Then the scene of the finger-pricking 
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and the falling asleep are acted Another 
black-out denotes the passing of a hundred 
years The Prince hacks his way through the 
undergrowth to the Palace and weakens the 
Princess with a kiss 

It wiU take about six periods to work 
through to this stage, and what has been done 
should be recapitulated week by week 
The following extract from the poem The 
Day-Dream by Lord Tennyson will be 
helpful to the teacher 

THE DAY-DREAM 

THE SLEEPING PALACE 

The varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clothes and reclothes the happy plains , 
Here rests the sap within the leaf. 

Here stays the blood along the veins. 

Faint shadows, vapours lightly curl’d, 

Faint murmurs from the meadows come. 
Like hints and echoes of the w’orld 
To spirits folded in the womb 

Soft lustre bathes the range of urns 
On every slanting terrace-lawn 
The fountain to his place returns 
Deep m the garden lake withdrawn 
Here droops the banner on the tower, 

On the hall-hearths the festal fires. 

The peacock in his laurel bower. 

The parrot in his gilded wires 

Roof-haunting martins warm their eggs. 

In these, in those the life is stay’d 
The mantles from the golden pegs 
Droop sleepily no sound is made. 

Not even of a gnat that sings 
More like a picture seemeth all 
Than those old portraits of old kings. 

That watch the sleepers from the wall. 

Here sits the butler with a flask 

Between his knees, half-drain ’d, and there 
The wrinkled steward at his task 
The maid-of-honour blooming fair 
The page has caught her hand m his 
Her lips are sever’d as to speak 
His own are pouted to a kiss . 

The blush is fix’d upon her cheek. 
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Till all the hundred summers pass. 

The beams, that through the oriel shme. 
Make prisms in every carven glass, 

And beaker brimm’d with noble wine. 
Each baron at the banquet sleeps. 

Grave faces gather’d in a ring 
His state the king reposing keeps 
He must have been a jovial king 

All round a hedge upshoots, and shows 
At distance like a little wood. 

Thorns, ivies, woodbine, mistletoes. 

And grapes with bunches red as blood. 
All creeping plants, a wall of green 
Close-matted, bur and brake and brier. 
And glimpsing over these, just seen. 

High up, the topmost palace-spire. 

When will the hundred summers die. 

And thought and time be born again. 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh. 

Bring truth that sways the soul of men? 
Here all things in their place remain, 

As all were order’d, ages since 
Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring the fated fairy Prince. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

Year after year unto her feet, 

She lying on her couch alone. 

Across the purpled coverlet. 

The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown. 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl. 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm. 
And moves not on the rounded curl 

The silk star-broider’d coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever, and, amid 

Her full black ringlets downward roll’d. 
Glows forth each softly-shadow’d arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness with love, and day with light 

Site sleeps ■ her breathings are not heard 
In jialace chambers far apart 
The fragrant tresses are not stirr'd 


That lie upon her charmed heart 
She sleeps on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form m perfect lest. 

THE ARRIVAL 

All precious things, discover’d late. 

To those that seek them issue forth. 

For love in sequel works with fate, 

And draws the veil from hidden worth 
He travels far from other skies — 

His mantle glitters on the rocks — 

A fairy Prince, with joyful eyes. 

And lighter-footed than the fox 

The bodies and the bones of those 
That strove in other days to pass. 

Are wither'd m the thorny close, 

Or scatter’d blanching on the glass. 

He gazes on the silent dead 

“ They perish’d m their daring deeds ” 
This proverb flashes through his head, 
"The many fail the one succeeds ’’ 

He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks 
He breaks the hedge be enters there 
The colour flies into his cheeks 

He trusts to light on something fair , 

For all his life the charm did talk 
About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk, 

And whisper’d voices at his ear 

More close and close his footsteps wind. 
The Magic Music m his heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till he find 
The quiet chamber far apart 
His spirit flutteis like a lark. 

He stoops — to kiss her — on his knee 
"Love, if thy tresses be so dark. 

How dark those hidden eyes must be' ’’ 

THE REVIVAL 

A touch, a kiss I the charm w as snapt 
There rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapt. 
And barking dogs, and crowing cocks, 
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A fuller light illumined all, 

A breeze through all the garden swept, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall. 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew. 

The butler drank, the steward scrawl’d. 
The hre shot up, the martin flew. 

The parrot scream’d, the peacock squall’d. 
The maid and page renew’d their strife. 

The palace bang’d, and buzz’d, and clackt. 
And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dash’d downward in a cataract 

And last with these the king awoke, 

And in his chair himself uprear'd. 

And yawn'd, and rubb’d his face, and spoke, 
"By holy rood, a royal beard' 

How say you? we have slept, my lords 
My beard has grown into my lap ’’ 

The barons swore, with many words, 

’Twas but an after-dinner’s nap 

"Pardy," return’d the king, "but still 
My joints are something stiff or so 
My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mention’d half an hour ago? ’’ 

The chancellor, sedate and vain. 

In courteous words return'd reply. 

But dallied with his golden chain, 

And, smiling, put the question by, 

THE DEPARTURE 
And on her lover’s arm she leant. 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 

And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old 
Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond then utmost purple rim. 

And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess follow'd him 

"I’d sleep another hundred years, 

0 love, for such another kiss,’’ 

“0 wake for ever, love,’’ she hears, 

“0 love, 'twas such as this and this ’’ 

And o’er them many a sliding star. 

And many a merry wind was borne, 

And, stream’d through many a golden bar. 
The twilight melted into morn. 


"O eyes long laid in happy sleep 1’’ 

“O happy sleep, that lightly fled'” 

“ 0 happy kiss, that woke thy sleep' ’’ 

"0 love, thy kiss would wake the dead'” 
And o'er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy’d the crescent-bark. 

And, rapt through many a rosy change. 

The twilight died into the dark 

“A hundred summers' can it be? 

And whithei goest thou, tell me where? ” 
"O seek my father’s court with me, 

For there are greater wonders there ” 

And o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple run. 

Beyond the night, acioss the day. 

Through all the world she follow’d him 
Lord Tennyson 

Lesson 7 

The last stage is to economise on the 
detail which has crept m and make sure 
that the play has a logical sequence of 
events. The characters should be clearly 
defined and consistent in their acting The 
teacher wiU have to give help at this point 
When the play runs through smoothly, the 
time has come for it to be written down 
In this way the play is vital and the dialogue 
natural 

The play of Black Pete the Pirate was 
made partly m this way It was made by a 
group of children specially interested in 
drama The ages ranged from eight to 
fourteen The teacher decided on the 
characters, the pirates, watches, and so on, 
and on the scene— the desert island Week 
by week a scene was discussed and the 
children wrote it, and the following week 
acted the scene they had written Parts 
which failed were acted m class and then 
included in the sciipt. 

BLACK PETE. THE PIRATE 
(A ■play tn three Scenes) 

Characters — Black Pete. Bosun. Mate. 
Three Sailors Young Princess Old 
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Lady Young Man Old Man Cabin-Boy 
Three Fairies Lord and Lady Butter- 
milk. Wizard. Witch. 

Suene I — In the cabin of a pirate ship Black 
Pete discuss.es with his Bosun and Mate and a 
Sailor, the capture of Spanish treasure 

Black P I’m expecting a Spanish vessel 
loaded with treasure Also, there is the 
prince and princess of Madrid on hoard We 
will capture the ship, cut the crew’s throats 
and hold the prince and princess to ransom 

Mate } Aye. aye. sir 

Black P. Cahin-boy, bnng some more 
ruml 

[Enter Cabm-Boy carrying rum ] 

Black P. We’ll drink to the success of the 
fight. 

Voice from deck Ship ahoy< sailing on 
starboard side. 

Black P Get to your posts, men, else I’ll 
keel-haul you' 

[Exti Black Pete ] 

Bosun, Let’s hope we get a share of the 
treasure, 

Male There’ll be mutiny otherwise. 

Black P (off-stage) Ahoy there! 

Bosun, '] . 

Mate ) 

Scene II — Black Pete is sitting in his cabin 
with his feet on the table. The Bosun is with 
him and they are both drinking rum. 

Bosun We captured that Spanish vessel, 
sir. 

Black P Good, did we get any prisoners? 

Bosun Yes, four of them. 

Black P Are they men or women? 

Bosun. Two men, two women. 

[A Young Prince IS and an Old Lady are 
pushed into the cabin followed by a 
Young Man and an Old Man All have 
their hands i<ed behind their backs'\ 

Old Man What is the meaning of this? 

Black P. You’ll find out. 

Young Man You'll hang for this. 

Black P They’ve been trying to hang 
me for ten years, but they haven’t succeeded 
yet, and I don’t suppose they ever will 


Princess What do you intend to do with 
us? 

Black P I can get a good deal of money 
for you, if I return you to the Spanish 
government That was my first idea. But 
now I think I’U marry you. (He points lo 
Princess.) 

Old Lady But you can’t. She is pledged 
to him (Points to Young Man.) 

Princess I wouldn’t marry you if you 
were the last man on earth 

Bosun You’ll do as you’re told 

Princess I am Princess Katrina of Spam 
and I take orders from no one 

Bosun I don’t care who you are From 
now on you take orders from the cap’n 

[He slaps her so violently that she falls on 
her face Black Pete hits the Bosun 
over and over again . pushes him into a 
corner and stands over him with a sword 
in his hand ] 

Black P If there is any beating to be 
done, rU do it Understand, if you touch 
her again. I’ll throw you overboard. 

Bosun. Y . y . . . y , . . yes. sir 

Black P More rum, and hurry up about 
it. 

[He goes to the table and sits down The 
Bosun gets to his feet shakily A 
Cabin-Boy rushes in with the rum He 
fills Black Pete's glass and then the 
Bosun's ] 

Black P Here’s to my future wifel 

Scene III — Off-stage we hear singing When 
it IS finished three Fairies come in and begin 
to dance When they hear footsteps they run 
and hide Enter Princess Katrina She looks 
very fired 

Princess Marooned on a desert island 1 
But we are lucky to be abve I wonder what 
Black Pete wiU do with us. (She sits.) Oh, 
I am so tired I 

[Sfie lies down and goes to sleep A Fairy 
tiptoes cautiously on to the stage, looks 
at her and beckons to the other two 
Fairies ] 

isi Fairy I wonder who she is? 

2n<? Fairy She looks quite nice 

3rd Fairy. How did she get here? 

[The Princess stirs ] 
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znd. Fairy She is going to wake up. 
yd Fairy. Shall we hide? 
isi Fairy. No, I don't think she will 
hurt us. 

\Tke Princess sits up and looks around her ] 

xst Fairy. Hallo i 

Princess Hallo l 

2nd Fairy. Who are you? 

Princess Princess Katrina of Spain 
yd Fairy. But how did you get here? 
Princess We were shipwrecked. 

1st Fairy We? 

Princess. Yes, there are nine of us 
Prince Michael, Lord and Lady Buttermilk, 
his aunt and uncle, and Black Pete the 
pirate and his bosun and three sailors. 

1st Fairy Do Princesses usually associate 
with pirates? 

Princess Good gracious, no' He kid- 
napped us He was going to hold us to 
ransom, that is, he was going to hold Prince 
Michael and his aunt and uncle to ransom 
He was gomg to marry me 
2nd Fairy. Marry you? 

Princess Yes 

ist Fairy Do you want to marry him? 
Princess Oh dear, no 1 I love Prince 
Michael. 

[Enter Black Pete followed by Prince 
Michael, Lord and Lady Buttermilk, 
the Bosun and three Sailors ] 

Black P. {to Fairies) Who are you? 
yd Fairy, I’m Rose Red 
znd Fairy I'm Snowdrop 
isf Fairy. I'm Blue Bell 
Black P Are you the only people on the 
island? 

1st Fairy Oh, no> There are all the 
flower fames, wood nymphs, and elves and 
goblins and WiU o’ Wisp and one or two 
witches and wizards. 

Black P Who rules the island? 

1st Fairy The Wizard of Goblin Wood 
and his wife. Broomstick. 

Princess Do you think the wizard and 
his wife will help us? 
yd Fany We will go and fetch them 
Ptincess. Thank you 
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Bosun I hope we get help soon My arm 
IS aching 

Princess If you have a handkerchief, I 
Will bandage it for you. 

Bosun Thank you [He gives her the 
handkerchief ) 

Black P. I wish that wizard would hurry 
Lord B [to his wife) How are you feeling, 
dear? 

Lady B All right, dear, but I hope help 
comes soon 

1st Sailor I think I hear the wizard 
coming 

Wizard [off-stage) You first said you 
would help them 

Witch It was not me that said it, it was 
you 

Wizard. It was not 

[Enter Wizard and Witch ] 

Black P. I presume you are the Wizard 
of Goblin Wood, and this is your wife 
Wizard You presume rightly 
Black P I am known as Black Pete. 
This IS Princess Katrina, Lady Buttermilk, 
Prince Michael, Lord Buttermilk, my bosun 
and here are some of my sailors 

Wizard I am very glad to meet you all. 
Princess I hope you are going to help 
us 

Wizard. Of course I am 
Witch Oh, so now I don't need to help 
them I 

Wizard I didn’t say that 
Witch Oh, you did I You said you would 
help them, you didn’t mention me! 

Wizard Well, I meant WE would help 
them 

Witch. Why don't you say what you 
mean? That’s the trouble with men, they 
never say what they mean If you follow me, 
I will take you all to the palace of the wizard 
and I will be delighted to have you as our 
guests 

Lady B You are both very kind 
Black P If you don’t mind, I would like 
to keep my boys here a while I have some- 
thing to tell them And I would like to talk 
to you, Wizard, if you don’t mind 
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IVKctrd. Certainly, certainly (To Witch) 
You go on, dear, with the other guests. (T hey 
exit) 

Black r Do you like gold, rubies and 
diaiiionds, Wi.2ard^ 

Wizard Certainly, I have three caves 
full of them, but I would still like more 
Black P I will give you a chest full if 
you will help me. 

Wizard. Help you do whaC 
Black P Help me marry Princess Katrina 
and dispose of the other three, and give me 
a ship to get off this island 
Wizard I like diamonds and ntbics, and 
if you will give them to me, I will help you. 
But you must not tell my wife 

Black P. Good' This is my plan You 
get Lord and Lady Buttermilk and Prince 
Michael to go for a walk to-night 
Wizard, All right, but I want that treasure 
Black P You’ll get that when we get 
them. 

Wizard. All right Now I must go home. 
Are you coming^ 

Black P. No, I want to talk plans over 
with my boys. We will follow later. 

[Etit Wizard ] 

Black P Well, you heard what we were 
talking about. 

Sailors Yes. sir 

Black P And you heard him say he had 
three caves full of treasure 
Sailors. Yes, sir. 

Black P Well, this is my plan We 
dispose of Lord and Lady Buttermilk and 
Prince Michael I marry Prmcess Katrina. 
We get the boat from the wizard, but before 
we sail we rob his caves and take the treasure 
with us 

Sailors. Aye, aye, sir 

[While thrv have been talking, Rose Red 
tiptoes on to the stage unnoticed by them 
and listens to what they are saying. 
When they have finished talking, she 
goes off Exit Black Pete and Ins 
Sailors Enter Lord and Lady Butter- 
milk and 1‘rtiue Michael^ 

Prime It lb a lovely night 
Lady B Yes, isn't it. 


[Enter three Sailors and Bosun Unnoticed 
by the first three they creep up behind 
and start fighting The Sailors win 
Ihe Bosun has done nothing Enter 
Black Pete ] 

Black P So you got them Good' 

2ad Sailor Yes, sir, it was easy 
Black P. Slit their throats and throw 
them into the sea 

Bosun Leave them alone. 

[7'hey all state at him in surprise ] 

Black P What do you mean^ 

Bosun I mean that you are not going to 
kill Prince Michael because Princess Katrina 
loves him, and considering what I did to her 
on the boat, she has been pretty nice to me 
Black P. (drawing his sword). You fool' 

[They begin to fight with ihe Sailors looking 
on The Bosun is killed Black Pete is 
pist going to lull Prince .Michael when 
the Wizard enters ] 

Wizard (potnimg to Bosun). What hap- 
pened to him^ 

Black P He tried to stop us killing 
Prince Michael 

Wizard I don’t think you should kill 
them. Leave them here. I will get Will 
o’Wisp to guard them 
Black P All right. 

Wizard. Will o’Wisp' 

[Enter Will o’Wisp ] 

Wizard. I want you to guard these people 
Will o’Wisp Yes, master 

[Exit Wizard and Black Pete, fallowed by 
his Sailors, dragging the Bosun Will 
o' Wisp dances'] 

Lady B Please let us go Black Pete is 
very wicked and he is going to make Princess 
Katrma marry him and she loves Prince 
Michael 

Will o’Wisp I can’t let you go, the wizard 
will kill me But I met Princess Katrina 
and she was very kind to me, so I will let the 
prince go and he can try and rescue her 
(Unties Prince.) 

Prime Thank you very much 

[Pi nice exits It grows dark and then light 
Will o’Wtsp and Lord and Lady 
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Buttenmlk are gone Enter Black Pete, 
dragging the Princess ] 

Princess Have you no heart’ I beg you 
to let me go. The wizard will give you a ship 
to go with your men, but please let me stay 
here with Prince Michael 
Black P. I will go with my men, but you 
are coming too 

[Enter Prince Michael ] 

Prince. I think you are mistaken, she 
will not go with you 

[They both draw swotds and fight, and Black 
Pete ts killed Princess rushes into 
Prince's arms ] 

Prince Are you aU right, dear’ 

Princess. I am all right, dear. Are you’ 
Prince Yes 

[Enter Wuard ] 

Wizard The scoundrel, the thiel, to do 
such a thmg to me' 

[He stops when he sees Black Pete ] 

Wizard You killed him' Good, very 
good' He stole my diamonds, rubies and 
pearls, and after all I had done for him 
Witch. It serves you right plotting and 
planning against these people Just you 
wait till I get you home Apologise to them 
at once' 

Wizard I am very sorry, but you see he 
promised to give me treasure if I helped him, 
and I like diamonds so much 
Witch. What can we do to make it up to 
you? 

Prince Can you get someone to marry 
us’ 

Witch Certainly we can, and we will have 
a big banquet to follow 
Princess That’s very kind of you 

[Cur lain] 


AGE GROUP TEN TO ELEVEN 
Lesson 1 

These six lessons will deal with the 
straightforward production of plays. Lesson 


I IS on the choice of a play This depends 
upon whether it is for classroom presentation, 

01 whether a more ambitious plan is afoot. 
The question of expense, costumes, scenery 
and royalty is a consideration in the latter 
case 

The next thmg governing choice is the 
cast. Is the play suitable for the age and 
ability of the children’ A play can often be 
acted if one or two particular children happen 
to fit the important parts, but the question 
must be thought about on a wider basis. 
How many children are to be included’ Is 
the play within the scope of these children’ 
There are so many wonderful plays for most 
ages that it is unnecessary to spoil what 
might be a fine performance by choosing too 
difficult a play 

When the play is chosen, read it through 
with a class and then cast it. If encouraged, 
the children themselves wiU have ideas about 
the casting 

Lesson 2 

Before the teacher begins to produce a 
play, he must become thoroughly acquainted 
with it and have worked out the positions 
and moves of the characters Before the 
characters can be placed, the set must be 
arranged The size of the stage, the position 
and number of its entrances, and the amount 
of curtaining and scenery available must be 
settled AU these points have been dealt 
with elsewhere Regarding the set design 
for one particular play, remember that the 
set gives the mood of the play and that it 
must be possible to see all the characters 
whilst they are on it Therefore the furnishing 
of the set must not “block ’’ 

This question of blocking is another 
important thmg to remember when the 
moves of the play are being arranged. If 
care is taken that the characters can be seen 
from the front of the house, all will be well. 
Regarding grouping, usuaUy, if there is a 
happy relaxed atmosphere and the children 
are enthusiastic, young children group them- 
selves naturally. They don’t stand in 
straight lines or huddle into cornels, as older 
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children do If difficulty does arise over Lesson. 6 


grouping, apply common sense and remem- 
ber the play is seen as a picture, so judge 
grouping as you would a picture 

Go through the play slowly, getting m 
all the moves and making the children 
write them down in their copies This is a 
slow job which will take about four lessons 
for a one-act play. 

Lesson 3 

The first rehearsal after the lessons m 
which moves have been given should be a 
straight run-through It will be rather 
chaotic, for much will have been forgotten 
The bones are there, however, so apply 
patience and take the children through the 
sticky parts again until they have a good 
idea of the play as a whole. By this stage in 
rehearsal all hues or words should be known 
by heart. The success of a performance 
depends very largely upon the actors know- 
ing their lines in plenty of time. 


Lesson 4 

Work on the difficult passages These are 
the ones m which there are more than two 
or three actors. Go over a part five or six 
times until it is well known Parts of the 
play needing speed are also a black spot 
Prom the beginning of rehearsals give a 
child the job of prompter, so that he learns 
the pauses and the action of the play, besides 
having the copy to refer to. The prompter 
must follow the play word for word and 
learn to give a prompt clearly and m the 
tune of the actor's voice On a “stick line," 
or line frequently forgotten, often just one 
word will be sufficient to give a prompt. 
The stage manager should be appointed 
from the beginning and should see that the 
stage IS ready Also, he and the stage crew 
should tidy it afterwards Costumes and set 
should be in the hands of those who under- 
take them, and the next rehearsal should 
be a diess one, 


At least two or three dress rehearsals are 
needed, and, if it is a “costume" play, the 
actors should rehearse from the beginning 
m a garment approximating in weight and 
size to the final costume An elementary 
example is that of little girls wearing long 
skirts Walking in them has to be learnt 
and practice is needed Precede the first 
dress rehearsal with a dress parade at which 
all the costumes are thoroughly investigated 
and then passed Knowing the scramble 
one normally has to get costumes, this is 
usually a day of heartache, hopelessness, 
intense thought and hard work, which bring, 
however, a glow of rewarding satisfaction 
at the end. 

Bear in mind that the costumes are to be 
seen from a distance and that they are seen 
all together 

A little make-up can be used The grease- 
sticks Nos 5, 9, and 2^ are necessary, a 
Carmine II and some eye-shadow Concen- 
trate on making the children look normal 
under the coloured stage lights and don’t 
do anything extraordinary with dollops of 
red in eyes or nostrils, George Robey brow's, 
or Cupid’s-bow mouths Only a very httle 
grease is needed, too much makes the make- 
up runny Powder it down when finished 

Order of make-up ■ 

I. Wash and dry the face. 

2 Apply a little grease. 

3 Mix on the sticks smoothly. 

4. See all skin showing is covered 

5 Apply a httle Carmine II to cheeks and 
lips 

6 Apply a little eye-shadow 

7 Powder 

For principal characters experiment with 
an eye-brow pencil for lines 

Lesson 6 

The lighting should help the play and not 
be noticed Its function is to bght the players 
and to let them be seen Dim stages and 
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trick-ligliting can be used only for a brief 
time Give one of the final rehearsals 
over to the lighting if there are lighting 
changes 

During the final rehearsals bear in mind 
the following points 

1 Each character should have its own rate 
and voice. Are the children picking up each 
other's? 

2 All plays have a rhythm Is this rhythm 
established or is the production going through 
in jerks? 

3 The audience should be able to hear. 
Can the children be heard? If not, don't 
talk about volume but about clarity If the 
hall offers great difficulty for young voices, 
reduce the size of the audience and bring 
it nearer 

4. The moves and gestures should arise 
from the script and action of the play Do 
they do so, or are there meaningless gestures? 

5 The curtains should not be touched 
or “flagged" as they are passed Are the 
children making strong clean entrances and 
exits? 

6 The attack or intention should be right 
for the play, and strong Is it , or are they play- 
ing a comedy, for example, at donkey-rate? 

7 The play should be a whole Is it this, 
or are there people or effects which stand 
out and unbalance it? 

8 Rehearse the curtain. 

9 Finally, thank the audience. 

A ballad — The following ballad of Green 
Broom is an excellent one for children to 
mime in the earlier stages of dramatic work 
Begin with a reading of the ballad, and 
a discussion of the four characters — ^the 
Father, Johnny, the Lady and the Maid. 
Then put the two first stanzas on the black- 
board and let all the children speak them, 
realising the stresses very exactly, hut at 
the same time telling' the story with the 
interest of village gossips. Then let half the 
class speak, while aU the children in the other 
half mime the Father (with an imaginary 


Johnny) Reverse the halves Continue in 
this way, adding the next stanza and pairing 
the children so that each Father has a real 
Johnny Now the placing of the scene must 
he discussed and a plan put on the black- 
board of the "woodman’s cottage,’’ the 
Lady’s "fine house” and the “church,” 
Next the two halves in turn can mime first 
the Lady and her Maid and Johnny, till all 
have mimed all Now comes the selection 
of the best Father, the best Johnny, the best 
Lady and the best Maid In a large class it 
IS well to have three or four complete casts 
who play in turn, the others joining with 
the rest of the class as narrators, who eventu- 
ally become the crowd at the wedding 

Green Broom 

There was an old man lived in a wood 

Whose trade was a-cutting of Broom, green 
Broom , 

He had but one son without thrift, without 
good, 

Who lay in his bed till 'twas noon, bright 
noon 

The old man awoke one morning and spoke. 

He swore he would fire the room, that room, 
If his Johnny would not rise and open his eyes. 

And away to the wood to cut Broom, green 
Broom 

So Johnny arose, and he slipped on his clothes, 

And away to the wood to cut Broom, green 
Broom , 

He sharpened his knives, and for once he 
contrives 

To cut a great bundle of Broom, green 
Broom. 

When Johnny passed under a lady’s fine 
house. 

Passed under a lady’s fine room, fine room. 
She called to her maid, "Go fetch me," she 
said, 

"Go fetch me the boy that sells Broom, 
green Broom.” 
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When Johnny came in to that lady’s fine 
house, 

And stood in that lady’s fine room, fine 
room; 

‘‘Young Johnny,” she said, "will you give up 
your trade, 

And marry a lady in bloom, full bloom? ” 

Johnny gave his consent and to church they 
both went, 

And he married the lady in bloom, full 
bloom , 

At market and fair, all folks do declare. 

There's none like the boy that sold Broom, 
green Broom. 

Stanza i -—Johnny and Father he side by 
side, snoring rhythmically In the back- 
ground the Lady is seated on a high stool, 
stitching , her Maid is on a low stool beside 
her 

Stanza 2 —Father awakes, rises very 
angrily, shakes Johnny and motions him to 
the wood 

Stanza 3 (ist and and lines) — ^Johnny 
drow'sily gets up, and mimes slipping on his 


pants, reaching for his knife and going to the 
wood. Father sits in the hut 

(3rd and 4th lines) — Johnny mimes 
sharpening his knife, giving two great strokes 
with it and picking up and shouldering a 
huge bundle of wood 

Stanza 4 (ist and 2nd lines) — As Johnny, 
carrying his load, goes whistling towards the 
Lady’s house, she rises, sees him as if through 
a window, and hastily titivates 

(3Td and 4th lines) —She beckons her Maid, 
who on line 4 runs to Johnny and, touching 
him on the shoulder, motions him to the 
house 

Stanza 5 — In the 1st and 2nd lines Johnny, 
open-mouthed, comes to the Lady and pulls 
his forelock, she bashfully speaks the 3rd 
and 4th lines, with a slight emphasis on 
"Ml.” 

Stanza 6 (ist and 2nd lines) — Johnny 
nods, proffers his arm, walks with her to the 
"church,” where they stand while, helped 
by her, he fumblmgly puts a ring on her 
finger. 

(3rd and 4th lines) —As Johnny and the 
Lady walk forward followed by the Maid, 
the chorus run to greet them, and the Father 
hobbles out, gaping with wonder. 
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PUPPETRY 


INTRODUCTION 

P uppetry forms an invaluable and 
exciting introduction to play produc- 
tion Its educational value cannot be 
over-emphasised The child is author and 
designer, producer and actor He becomes 
conversant with every aspect of stage-craft in 
miniature, and the close relationship between 
the puppet and the theatre stage can engender 
a genuine desire for further knowledge 
The child makes a figure which is his own 
interpretation of a character. To do that, 
considerable craft-work is involved, and, 
whatever the age of the child, his creative 
powers are given full rein He handles and 
works with a wide range of materials, many 
of which would never come within the scope 
of ordinary craft-work. Full demands are 
made on his ingenuity The most mundane 
materials are changed into Imng characters, 
and hmitless possibilities suggest themselves 
to him. He is able to project himself into that 
character with a vigour which is usually 
impossible for children on the stage, where 
they are seen by others. No one who has 
watched children behind the stage in a 
puppetry theatre will fail to realise the 
enormous psychological value of the curtain 
which separates the puppeteer from the 
audience. Through the medium of the 
puppet, the child will act, speak, and impro- 
vise, freed completely, if temporarily, from 
inhibition It is forgotten that there is an 
audience (It is mdeed a debatable point as 
to whether it is advisable for young children 
to be given an audience ) The puppet 
becomes an animated figure through which 
the child momentarily thinks, moves, and 
speaks. The therapeutic value of such work 
IS recognised and will be readily appreciated 
by anyone who will give the child such 
opportunities for expression. 


Only simple staging and lighting need be 
used, and they are not necessary features 
They do, however, give an added activity 
to the children, and demand consideration 
of simple problems of stage-craft 

Charactensation becomes doubly impor- 
tant in the puppet The child must create 
his character in entirety From the visual 
image he wiU produce the gnarled, bent form 
of an old man , the toothless face is modelled 
Characteristic items of dress and features 
are quickly recognised and added Finally, 
the toothless mumble is heard, not imitated, 
for the child is speaking through the puppet 
of the old man 

Costume and background, whether modern 
or histoiical, become living and vital Cor- 
relation springs easily and naturally from 
such study; it becomes a necessity 

Perhaps one of the most important aspects 
of puppetry is group work The whole art 
demands that the child shall consider his 
work from two points of view — firstly, as an 
integral part of the whole production, and 
secondly, as an individual achievement, but 
still governed by the demands of his fellow- 
workers This related craft-work makes 
great but invaluable demands on the child 
His puppet must be one of a troupe — in 
size, in costume, in colour, and in charac- 
terisation. He must perhaps carry out small 
isolated duties on the stage, but the view 
of the whole production is ever present, 
and he realises the importance of his small 
part to the whole play This spirit of 
co-operation, which is always found in 
puppetry, benefits both the child and the 
production 

The manipulation of the puppet demands 
and helps to develop co-ordination of many 
senses in the child, and the nature and possi- 
bilities of the craft encourage an ever 
improving standard of production 
325 
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Speed of construction is essential, so that 
the child does not lose sight of the ultimate 
goal of the work, which is the performance 
itself. 

Various kinds of puppets: 

2 he Glove PuJjpet —Several suggestions 
for rapid methods of construction are illus- 
trated Ihey have been used in schools 
with children from the ages of seven to 
eleven, and have proved successful in every 
way. It will be noticed that all are based on 
the glove puppet. This type of puppet has 
many advantages The simpler forms give 
immediate results Elaboration is rapid, 
manipulation is simple and easily mastered 
At the same time, skilled and finished pro- 
duction are possible. 

A feature which commends this type of 
puppet IS that a comparatively large one can 
be manipulated by very young children, on 


account of its extreme lightness This is a 
very important point, when one remembers 
that the arms must both support and help 
to manipulate the puppet — often above the 
child’s head. 

The Rod Puppet — Other forms of pup- 
petry are mentioned here, although they 
have, for children of this age, less value than 
the glove puppet 

The rod puppet is a version of the glove 
puppet which gives much opportunity to the 
older child for experiment in costume and 
pageant. The movement is more formal, 
and its use is probably best confined to the 
nariative, with occasional dialogue from the 
manipulators, This type of show gives good 
training in stage-craft 

The Marionette . — ^The marionette, of which 
there are many variations, including simple 
ones for the younger child, demands much 
of the young puppeteer Every aspect of 
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play production must be considered — cos- 
tume, sets, speech, staging In addition, 
the problem of manipulation is an important 
one The elaborate control necessary for 
the average marionette is difficult to master. 

The "Jumping Jack" Puppet — ^When 
the question of speed arises, and the conse- 
quent maintenance of the child’s interest, 
the advisability of long hours spent on the 
mastery of manipulation is doubtful On 
the other hand, children adore the " jumping 
jack ” puppet with a simple control for the 
head, and perhaps one for each hand 
Whole shows which have been given in this 
way by seven-year-olds were most successful. 

The Shadow Puppet — ^Last of all, the 
shadow puppet offers delightful possibilities 
for experiment m fantasy The shadow of 
a cut-out shape is thrown on to a translucent 
white or painted screen The figure is articu- 
lated by means of wire controls from the 
base This form of puppetry can be cor- 
related most effectively with either literature 
or music 

Lotte Reiniger's exquisite film Papageno, 
based on themes from Mozart’s Magic Flute 
(available on i6 mm film from the National 
Film Library), was made with shadow 
puppets. It IS a film which will inspire any 
producer, and should be seen by everyone 
who is even only cursorily interested in the 
art of puppetry. 

A version of this flat puppet is the cut-out 
figure — a descendant of the "penny plain, 
tuppence coloured ” These puppets have 
recently been put on the market again, 
complete with miniature theatres They 
will not only be found valuable in play 
production, but they will appeal enormously 
to children 


AGE GROUPS SEVEN TO ELEVEN 
Lesson 1 

Introduce puppetry by telling the children 
a little about its history. It is a very old 
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form of entertainment— hundreds of years 
old! Just as people hundreds of years ago 
made little figures — sometimes large figures 
— and put them on a stage to amuse an 
audience, so the children themselves can 
do now. 

First of aU decide on a character. It can 
be a figure from a nursery rhyme, such as 
Little Miss Mujfet, or a character from a 
fairy tale, such as Cinderella, or it can be 
an historical person — Queen Elizabeth or 
Drake are good ones to choose An animal 
can be made if preferred— a dragon or a 
Big Bad Wolf. 

Lesson 2 

Prepare all the materials and make a glove 
puppet carefully following the instructions 
and the diagrams 

Lesson 3 

All the children can practise with their 
puppets at their desks and at the same time 
If a puppet stage is not available, a screen 
can be used. It should be at a comfortable 
height for a child to stand or kneel and hold 
the puppet above his head to manipulate it 
The method of manipulation is shown m the 
diagram Every child should have a turn 
and, whilst the child is speaking through 
the character of the puppet, the teacher 
has wonderful opportunity of observing 
his speech A great deal can be found out 
about the child during his performance 

Lesson 4 

Choose little puppet plays for two or three 
characters and let the children divide into 
pairs or small groups according to the number 
of characters At first choose a simple 
straightforward theme with plenty of action 
The great value of puppetry is the oppor- 
tunity for oral composition and play-making 
A good theme for a beginner is that of Dick 
Whittington One child can make Dick and 
the other his Cat A milestone can be placed 
as furniture and the scene enacted — "Turn 
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again, Whittington, Thrice worthy citizen. 
Lord Mayor of London ” 

Make the puppets and perform the scenes, 
allowing time for the children to have careful 
rehearsal at their desks before using the 
screen or stage The same scenes can be 
repeated many tunes, for they grow and 
become more interesting if they are performed 
week by week. 

This lesson will spread over two or three 
weeks 

Lesson 5 

Decide on a little scene with a backcloth and 
make it and the puppets. The kitchen scene, 
from Cinderella, with Cinderella, the Fairy 
Godmother and the Two Ugly Sisters, allows 
scope for a change in the mood of the scene, 
and is a story everyone knows The Two 
Sisters ask Cinderella to do thmgs for them 
When they have gone, she broods over the 
fire. The Fairy Godmother enters as an old 
woman She throws off her cloak and is 
revealed as a lovely fairy. When Cmderella 
says she can’t go to the ball foi she has no 
dress, the Fairy Godmother waves her wand. 
The dress covering Cinderella is removed and 
she stands there in her new beautiful gown. 
It IS advisable at this stage to omit the 
pumpkin incident and the coach, and send 
Cinderella off with the warning about mid- 
night and her rags ringing m her ears. 

A scene of this length with its number of 
characters needs more organisation regarding 
rehearsal The sequence of events should he 
put on the blackboard, so that it is quite clear 

There is sometimes a tendency when 
performing a scene with several phases to 
shorten or drag them out. The teacher can 
give advice on this 

Lesson 6 

This week try to adapt a short play 
already written. The play must be read 
through first and made to sound natural. It 
IS far more difficult to pick up the cues of a 
written play When the characters have 
been discussed, the play cast and the puppets 


made, rehearse once, just reading the play 
without manipulating the puppets. Decide up- 
on the entrances the puppets will us e and where 
any properties are to be placed on the stage 
When the puppets are used, work slowly 
and be sure that the book from which the 
child is reading is held in an easy position. 
A short play is soon memorised without 
conscious effort, but until then and with a 
play which is to be read, it is important to 
mmiraise the strain of the double task 
Try to rehearse the play as a whole and 
increase the rate gradually. 

MATERIAL FOR PUPPETRY 

Puppet plays faU into five groups 

I. Improvisation. This is perhaps one of 
the most important aspects of puppetry, 
a Adaptation of poetry or prose 
3, Presentation of actual poetry or prose 
4 Specially written puppet plays— 
written by either professionals, or better still 
by the children themselves 
5. Adaptation of ordinary plays 

In selecting a puppet play several points 
must be kept in mind Is there sufficient 
action? The attention of the audience will 
be held by the puppets themselves as much 
as by the spoken word Is the plot suitable 
for puppetry? This problem is allied to that 
of action Does the work entailed fit the 
number in the group of puppeteers? Too 
many characters result in confusion, too few 
in apathy Is the play suitable for the type 
of puppet to be made? Glove puppets are 
able to do things (for example, pick up 
objects) which manonettes are unable to do, 
and vice versa. 

The plays suggested here have all been 
produced as puppet plays In some cases 
they were produced by students who were 
planning work for various age groups 

AGE GROUP SEVEN TO EIGHT 

These following plays were written by 
enthusiastic puppeteers (aged seven) at an 
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Oxford school The class did much vigorous 
work m improvisation on various subjects, 
many of their plays lasting from three to 
five minutes This was the children's first 
introduction to puppetry, and the enthusiasm 
which it imparted is reflected even in these 
first short attempts at writing plays. They 
were written down because the children felt 
that they would like to have them as records 
of the orally composed plays. 

"I am Bo-Peep, I have come to see you 
because my sheep have gone away. I am 
very sad, so good-bye for now. I will come 
again because I like it ” 

The child’s identification of herself with 
the puppet, her love of the medium, and the 
freedom of expression are clear even in this 
short paragraph. 

The influence of films is evident in the 
second play — unfortunately not finished, but 
chosen to show the completely natural 
quality of the child's work, which is such an 
important aspect of puppetry, 

Dave Barton Hello, Genel There are 
some Redskins over there. 

Gene, Aretheie? Okay, I’m off , bye-bye I 

Dave Barton. Wait a minute! Here! 

Gene. Okeydoke! Come along, too 

Roy Rogers Hello, Gene! 

Characters for presentaHon Boy Blue. 
Newspaper Vendor The Big Bad Wolf 

Simple Stories Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears. Little Red Riding Hood. Dick 
'Whittington. 


AGE GROUP EIGHT TO NINE 

Off the Ground — This ballad was presented 
as a shadow-puppet play. The characters 
were the three farmers and some mermaids. 
The many scenes of their activities were 
painted in brightly coloured mks (which are 
translucent) on a roll of kitchen paper some 
eight yards long. As the poem was read, the 
roll was pulled from one side of the screen 
to the other, the farmers dancing on the 
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same spot meanwhile. It was a simple but 
amusingly effective version of this poem. 

OFF THE GROUND 

Three jolly Farmers 
Once bet a pound 
Each dance the others would 
Off the ground. 

Out of their coats 
They slipped right soon. 

And neat and nicesome 
Put each his shoon. 

One — Two — Three 1 — 

And away they go. 

Not too fast. 

And not too slow , 

Out from the ehn-tree's 
Noonday shadow. 

Into the sun 
And across the meadow. 

Past the schoolroom, 

With knees well bent 
Fingers a-flicking, 

They dancing went. 

Up sides and over, 

And round and round. 

They crossed chck-clackmg. 

The Parish bound. 

By Tupman's meadow 
They did their mile, 

Tee-to-tum 

On a three-barred stile. 

Then straight through Whipham, 
Downhill to Week, 

Footing it lightsome. 

But not too quick, 

Up fields to Watchet, 

And on through Wye, 

Till seven fine churches 
They'd seen skip by — 

Seven fine churches. 

And five old mills. 

Farms in the valley. 

And sheep on the hills ; 

Old Man’s Acre 
And Dead Man’s Pool 
All left behind. 

As they danced through Wool. 
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And Wool gone by. 

Like tops that seem 
To spin m sleep 

They danced in dream 
W ithy- W ello ver — 

Wassop-Wo — 

Like an old clock 
Their heels did go 
A league and a league 
And a league they went. 

And not one weary, 

And not one spent. 

And lo, and behold > 

Past Willow-cum-Leigh 
Stretched with its great waters 
The great green sea 
Says Farmer Bates. 

“I puffs and I blows. 

What’s under the water. 

Why, no man knows' " 

Says Farmer Giles, 

“My wind comes weak, 

And a good man drownded 
Is far to seek ’’ 

But Farmer Turvey, 

On twirling toes 
Up’s with his gaiters. 

And in he goes . 

Down where the mermaids 
Pluck and play 
On their twanglmg harps 
In a sea-green day, 

Down where the mermaids, 
Finned and fair, 

Sleek with their combs 
Their yeUow hair. 

Bates and Giles — 

On the shingle sat. 

Gazing at Turvey’s 
Floating hat 
But never a ripple 
Nor bubble told 
Where he was supping 
Off plates of gold 
Never an echo 

Rilled through the sea 
Of the feasting and dancing 
And minsti elsy 
They called— called — called. 


Came no reply 
Nought but the ripples' 

Sandy sigh 
Then glum and silent 
They sat instead, 

Vacantly brooding 
On home and bed, 

Till both together 
Stood up and said — 

“Us knows not, dreams not, 

Where you be, 

Turvey, unless 

In the deep blue sea; 

But excusing silver — 

And it comes most willing — 

Here’s us two paying 
Our forty shilling, 

For it’s sartain sure, Turvey, 

Safe and sound, 

You danced ns square, Turvey, 

Off the ground' ’’ 

Walter de la Mare 

Hiaisatha — One of the most successful 
plays which has been done on these puppets 
was an adaption of Hiawatha by children of 
eight The simplest form of roll-head puppet 
was used No features were suggested to the 
children, but most of them pinned on a 
large paper nose, reminiscent of the tra- 
ditional Red Indian Chief, and painted on 
the tan paper ground dark lines suggestive 
of the tubal scarring of these people. The 
children rapidly realised the possibilities of 
the ornanieiital head-dress, and the puppets 
were made in a matter of one or two hours, 
thus giving ample time to the production. 
Screens alone were used for the stage This 
gave generous room for movement behind 
the stage, and for a large number of children. 
The play itself was the children’s own 
adaptation of Longfellow’s poem. 


NINE TO TEN 

The Jackdaw of liheims was adapted for 
rod puppets The decor and costumes were par- 
ticularly successful. They depended for their 
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effect on the strictly limited colour scheme 
which was used — red, black, yellow and white. 
The ecclesiastical costumes were dramatic 
when interpreted in these colours, and 
formed well-balanced compositions against 
a black background and a red and black 
proscenium 

The narrator was again used, but much 
was made of both speech and chanting, 
especially of the "Six little singing boys, 
dear little souls' ” This gives amusing 
oppoitunities for characterisation and im- 
provisation, which echo the feeling of those 
ingenious stones and the amusing style of 
the Rev R. H. Barham 

St. George and the Dragon (traditional 
mumming play) — The puppets, which were 
immense rolled-head figures built up with 
jtapier mdche, eventually became burlesque, 
giotesque, but benign figures As much use 
as possible was made of the facial character 
and fantastic head-dresses 

The results were similar to the traditional 
festival giants and suggested many new ideas 
to the puppeteers The play gave excellent 
opportunities for different forms of speech 
and diaractensation. 

A project lasting eight afternoons, spread 
over eight weeks, correlated English, needle- 
work and speech-training At the end a 
successful puppet show was presented. The 
programme was 

Old Zip Coon — The puppets were made as 
eighteenth century little old men, and the 
instruments were beautifully made and 
rhythmically and convincingly played The 
poem (see page 223) was spoken chorally. 

Hide and Seek — Great care was taken to 
create King Charles and the five good 
Parliament-men in correct period costume 
Again the poem was spoken chorally with the 
king and porter as soloists 

Alice in Wonderland — ^The Mad Hatter’s 
Tea-Party w’as presented, a play having 
been made from the story The ihaiactcis 
weic seated round the tea-table and moved 
up to spare places at the light tunes. 


HIDE AND SEEK 

King Charles the Eirst to Pailiameiit came, 
Five good Parliament-men to claim. 

King Charles he had them each by name— 
Dcnztl Holies and Jonathan Pym 
And Wilham Strode, and after him 
Arthur Hazlerigg, Esquire, 

And Hampden, Gent , of Buckingham- 
shire 

The men at the gate said, "Tickets, please ’’ 
Said Chailes, " I’ve come foi the live M P s ’’ 
The porter said "Which'* ’’ and Charles said 
“ These — 

Just Denzil Holies and Jonathan Pym 
And William Strode, and after him 
Arthur Hazlerigg, Esquire, 

And Hampden, Gent , of Buckingham- 
shire.” 


In at the great front doors he went, 

The gieat front doors of tire Parliament, 
While out at the back with one consent 
Went Denzil Holies and Jonathan Pym 
And. William Strode, and after him 
Arthur Hazlerigg, Esquire, 

And Hampden, Gent ,' of Buckingham- 
shire. 


Into the street stepped Charles the First, 

His nose was high and his lips were pursed. 
But laugh tiU their rebel sides near burst 
Did Denzil Holies and Jonathan Pym 
And William Strode, and after him 
Arthur Hazlerigg, Esquire, 

And Hampden, Gent., of Buckingham- 
shire. 


Hugh Chesterman 


A MAD TEA-PARTY 

Scene — A table set out under a tree, the 
March Hare and the Hatter having tea A 
Doimouse sitting between them fast asleep 
The others resting their elbows on it and 
talking over his head 

All. No room' No room' 

Alice There’s plenty of room' [Sitting 
down in a large armchair atone end of the tabic j 
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March Hare Have some wine. 

Alice. I don’t see any wine 
March Hare. There isn’t any 
Alice Then it wasn’t very civil of you to 
offer it 

March Hare It wasn’t very civil of you 
to sit down without being invited 
Alice. I didn’t know it was your table, 
it's laid for a great many more than 
three. 

Hatter {looking at Alice for some time with 
^rcat curiosity). Your hair wants cutting 
Alice You shouldn’t make personal re- 
marks, it’s very rude. 

Hatter. Why is a raven like a writing- 
desk'' 

Alice I believe I can guess that 
March Hare Do you mean you think 
that you can find out the answer to it^ 
Alice Exactly so 

March Hare Then you should say what 
you mean 

Alice I do — at least — at least I mean 
what I say — that’s the same thing, you 
know. 

Hatter Not the same thing a bitt You 
might ]ust as well say that 'T see what I 
eat " IS the same as “ I eat what I see' ” 
March Hare You might ]usf as well 
say that 'T like what I get” is the same 
thmg as “I get what I like'” 

Dormouse You might just as well say 
that “I breathe when I sleep” is the same 
thing as "I sleep when I breathe'” 

Halter It is the same thing with you. 
{Taking his watch out of his facket.) What 
day of the month is it? 

Alice The fourth. 

Hatter Two days wrong' I told you 
butter wouldn't suit the works ' 

March Hare It was the best butter 
Hatter Yes, but some crumbs must have 
got in as well you shouldn't have put it 
in with the bread-knife 
March Hare. It was the best butter, you 
know 

Alice What a funny watch. It tells 
the day of the month, and doesn’t tell what 
o’clock it isl 
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Hatter Why should it? Does yo;// watch 
teU you what year it is? 

Alice Of course not, but that’s because 
It stays the same year for such a long time 
together 

Hatter Which is just the case with mine. 
Alice I don’t quite understand 
Hatter. The Dormouse is asleep again 
Dormouse Of course, of course, just 
what I was going to remark myself 

Hatter. Have you guessed the iiddlc 
yet? 

Alice No, I give it up. What’s the 
aiiswei ? 

Hatter. I haven’t the slightest idea. 
March Hare Nor I 

Alice I think you might do something 
better with the time than waste it asking 
riddles with no answeis 
Hatter If you knew Time as well as I 
do, you wouldn’t talk about wasting it. 
It’s him 

Alice. I don’t know what you mean 
Ratter Of course you don’t ' I dare say 
you never even spoke to Time' 

Alice. Perhaps not, but I know I have 
to beat time when I learn music 
Hatter Ah' That accounts for it He 
won’t stand beating Now if you only keep 
on good terms with him, he'd do almost 
anything you liked with the clock For 
instance, suppose it were nine o’clock in the 
morning, just time to begin lessons you'd 
only have to whisper a hint to Time, and 
round goes the dock in a twinkling' Half- 
past one, time for dinner' 

March Hare I only wish it was 
Alice That would be grand, ceitamly, 
but then — I shouldn't be hungry for it, you 
know. 

Hatter Not at first, perhaps, but yon 
could keep it at half-past one for as long 
as you liked 

Alice Is that the way you manage? 
Hatter. Not I ' We quarrelled last March 
— ^just before he went mad you know. 
{Pointing with his teaspoon at the March Hare ) 
It was at the great concert given by the 
Queen of Hearts, and I had to sing. 
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Dormouse So they were — very ill 
Alice Why did they live at the bottom 
of a well? 

March Hare Take some moie tea. 

Alice I’ve had nothing yet, so I can’t 


“ Twinkle, twinkle, little bat' 

How I wonder what you’re atl ’’ 

You know the song perhaps? 

Alice. I’ve heard something like it 
Hatter It goes on you know in this way 

" Up above the world you fly. 

Like a tea-tray in the sky " 

Dormouse. Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, 
twinkle . 

Hatter. Well, I’d hardly finished the first 
verse, when the Queen jumped up and 
bawled out, "He’s murdering the time' 
Off with his headl" 

Alice How dreadfulty savage! 

Hatter. And ever since that he won’t do 
a thing I ask It’s always six o’clock now 
Alice. Is that the reason why so many 
tea-things are put out here? 

Halier. Yes, that’s it, it’s always tea- 
time, and we’ve no time to wash the things 
between whiles 

Alice Then you keep moving round, I 
suppose? 

Hatter. Exactly so, as the things get 
used up, 

Alice. But what happens when you get 
to the beginning again? 

March Hare. Suppose we change the 
subject I’m getting tired of this. I vote 
the young lady tells us a story, 

Alice. I’m afraid I don't know one. 
March Hare. T Then the Dormouse shall! 
Hatter. J Wake up. Dormouse! 

Dormouse. I wasn’t asleep I heard every 
word you fellows were saying 
March Hare. TeU us a story' 

Alice Yes, please do' 

Hatter. And be quick about it, or you’ll 
be asleep again before it’s done 

Dormouse. Once upon a time there were 
three little sisters, and their names were 
Elsie, Lacie and Tillie, and they lived at the 

bottom of a well 

jiltce. What did they live on? 

Dormouse. They lived on treacle 
.Alice But they couldn’t have done that, 
you know, they’d have been ill, 


take more 

Hatter You mean you can't take fess It’s 

very easy to take more than nothing 
Alice Nobody asked you your opinion. 
Hatter Who’s making personal remarks 
now? 

Alice Why did they live at the bottom 
of a well? 

Dormouse It was a treacle-well 
Alice There’s no such thing ' 

Hatter. Shi Sh! 

Dormouse. If you can’t be civil, you’d 
better finish the story for yourself 
Alice No, please go on' I won't interrupt 
again I dare say there may be one. 

Dormouse One, indeed! And so these 
three little sisters — they were learning to 

draw, you know 

Alice What did they draw? 

Dormouse Treacle. 

Hatter. I want a clean cup, let’s all move 
one place on {He moved on as he spoke, and 
the others followed him ) 

Alice. But I don’t understand. Where 
did they draw the treacle from? 

Hatter. Y ou can draw water out of a water- 
well, so I should think you could draw treacle 
out of a treacle-well — ch, stupid? 

Alice. But they were in the well. 
Dormouse Of course they were — well 
in They were learning to draw, and they 
drew all manner of things— everything that 

begins with an M 

Alice Why with an M? 

March Hare. Why not? 

Dormouse. — that begins with an M, such 
as mouse-traps, and the moon, and memory, 
and muchness — you know you say things 
are "much of a muchness’’ — did you ever 
see such a thing as a drawing of a much- 
ness? 

Alice. Really, now you ask me, I don’t 
think 

Hatter. Then you shouldn’t talk 
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Alice {getting up in great disgust, and 
walking ojj) At any rate, I'll never go 
there again' 

age group ten to eleven 

The Nun’s Priest’s T ale — A scheme of 
work covering four weeks was earned out 
in the English and art lessons to dramatise 
the story of Chaucer’s Nonnes Preestes 
juli, — Chauntecleer and Pertelote The Eng- 
lish work was based on a simple version of 
the story Erom this the characters were 
decided upon, and several plays of two or 
three scenes were written by groups of 
children 

Simple glove puppets were made, back- 
cloths painted, and the plays rehearsed. 
Actors were word perfect and the plays 
began, but to the horror of the producers, 
the originals — which were fine plays — ^were 
almost completely forgotten Lively and 
spirited improvisations replaced them, based 
on the original theme, it is true — and 
finishing on an amusingly topical speech 
from the widow to her two daughters' 
"Well, go upstairs and wash your hands 
— I’ve ]ust put this month’s soap ration in 
the bathroom.” 

THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE 

A poor widow, bent with age, once lived 
in a humble cottage by a grove in a valley 
Since her widowhood she had lived a patient 
simple life, for her goods and means were 
few 

She and her two daughters possessed no 
more than three big sows, three cows, and 
a sheep called Malle, the room in which she 
ate her slender meals was dark and smoky, 
her fare was as plain as her dress, no dainties 
ever passed her throat, so she was never 
ill from repletion, and her only physic was 
a temperate diet Gout would never stop 
her from dancing, she had nothing to fear 
from apoplexy, for she drank neither white 
wine nor red, and her board was mostly set 


with white and black— milk and blown 
bread in plenty, with singed bacon, and now 
and then an egg or two 

She had a yard enclosed in a paling, with 
a dry ditch round about it, and here she 
kept a cock called Chanticleer In all the 
land he had not his peer for crowing His 
voice was merrier than the merry organ on 
mass days in church, and he was more 
punctual in his crowing than a clock. He 
knew by nature the ascension of the equinox, 
and when fifteen degrees were ascended he 
crowed, neither before nor after. His comb 
was redder than coral, and battlemented 
like a castle wall, his shining bill was black 
as jet, his legs and toes were azure, his nails 
were whiter than the lily flower, and his 
plumage was like burnished gold. This noble 
cock had under him seven hens, of whom 
the fairest was Dame Partlet She was 
courteous, discreet, gay and companion- 
able, and from the age of seven days had 
borne herself so well that she had utterly 
captured the heart of Chanticleer, for love 
of her was he content with life It was a 
]oy to hear them sing m harmony, when 
the bright sun rose, “My love is gone away ” 
For at that time birds and beasts could speak 
and sing 

It befell one day at dawn, as Chanticleer 
sat by Partlet on his perch among his wives, 
that he began to groan like a man in a 
nightmare. When Partlet heaid him she 
was alarmed and said, "Dear heart, what 
ails you? You must be still asleep, more 
shame to you'” 

“Madam,” he said, "do not take it too 
much to heart, but I am quaking with the 
evil dream I had I thought that I was 
roaming up and down our yard, when I 
saw a beast like a hound that would have 
seized my body and killed me His colour 
was between red and yellow, his tail and 
ears were tipped with black, his snout was 
pointed, and his two eyes glowed, I almost 
died at the sight of him This is what 
made me groan ” 

"Fie on you, faint heart! Alas,” cried 
she, "I cannot love a coward Every woman 
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wants a hardy husband How dare you 
shame your love by saying that anything 
could frighten you^ What I Have you a 
man’s beard, and not his heart? Whati 
Frightened by a dream? Dreams, which 
only come from over-eating? Did not that 
wise man Cato say that we should pay no 
lieed to dreams? Now, sir, take my word 
for it, what you need is physic Eat of the 
herbs, husband, growing m our yard 
centauiy, fumitory, hellebore, dogwood ber- 
ries, and herb ivy; pick then and swallow 
them wherever you find them growing, and 
m a day or two you will be cured of dreams 
Come, cheer up, husband, and cast away 
your dread " 

“Dame,” said he, “I thank you for your 
lore But wise as Cato was, there are old 
hooks written by men of still greater authority 
than he, which tell us that our dreams are 
signs of ]oys and tribulations folk must 
endure in their lives. So, dear and lovely 
Partlet, I think, from examples given by 
these sages, no man should be regardless of 
his dreams. But no more of thisl Let us 
speak only of what is happy. Dame Partlet, 
for one thing God in FIis grace has sent me, 
I am most happy, all fear dies when I see 
the beauty of your face, and the scarlet of 
your eyes Iti pnnupxs, muher est honmiis 
canfusw — this is Latin, Dame, and it means. 
Woman is man’s ]oy and bliss And when 
I feel your soft feathers next me on the 
perch, I am so full of joy that I defy all 
dreams I ” 

With that he flew down from the beam, 
it being day, and he began to chuck to Ins 
hens, for he had found a corn m the yard. 
He was his royal self, and afraid no more, 
he looked hke a rampant lion, and stepped 
up and down on his toes, scarce deigning 
to set his foot to the ground, and when he 
found a gram of corn he chucked, and his 
wives came running Like a prince m his 
hall. Chanticleer reigned m liis yard, and 
now I will relate his adventure 

When March, the inonlli m which the 
world began, was at an end, and two montlis 
and two days had passed beside, it befell that 


Chanticleer, walking in all his pride with 1ns 
seven wives beside him, cast up his eyes to 
the bright sun, and knowing by instinct 
alone that it was noon, crowed blissfully. 

"The sun is up,’’ said he, “Dame Partlet, 
my world’s bliss, hark to the singing of the 
happy birds, and see how fresh the flowers 
grow My heart is full of mirth ’’ 

But in the height of his joy, misfortune 
fell upon him For the latter end of joy is 
always woe 

An artful fox, who had dwelled three yeais 
in the grove, that night had broken through 
the hedge into the yard, where Chanticleer 
was wont to walk with his wives, and he 
lay hidden in a bed of cabbages, waiting his 
time to fall on Chanticleer, like a murderei 
lying in wait for liis victim 0 Judas 
Iscariot I 0 false traitor I Accursed was this 
day, 0 Chanticleer, when you flew from 
your beam down to the yard Had you not 
been warned by dreams that this day was 
perilous to you? Wise men dispute and 
wrangle about dreams — no matter' My tale 
IS of a cock that took his wife’s counsel to 
walk as usual in the yard after he had had 
his dream And women’s counsels are too 
often wrong, woman’s counsel brought 
Adam out of Paradise But let that pass 

Snug in the sand, Partlet and her sisters 
lay basking in the sun, while Chanticleer 
sang merrier than a mermaid in the sea. 
And so it happened that as he cast Ins eye 
upon a butterfly among the cabbages, he 
became aware of the fox who was crouching 
there That put an end to his crowing' 
Crying " Chuck, chuck ' ’’ he started up like 
a man with fear in his heart For it is the 
instinct of all creatures to flee from their 
opposite, though they have never set eyes 
on it before. 

So when Chanticleer saw the fo.x he would 
have fled, but the fox said quickly, "Good 
sir, why would you be gone? Are you afraid 
of me that am your friend? Upon my word, 
I would be worse than a devil if I meant you 
any harm. I have not come to spy upon you, 
truly the only cause of my coming was to 
hear you sing, for you have as merry a voice 
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as any angel in heaven. You have more 
music in you that Boethius. My lord, your 
father (God bless his soul I) and your lady 
mother, often did me the pleasure of visiting 
my house— ah, if you talk of singing, I never 
heard anyone, with the exception of your- 
self, who could sing hke your father in the 
morning’ His heart was in his song, and he 
sang so loud his eyes blinked as he stood on 
tiptoe and strained his neck as far as it 
would go Now, pray, sir, do you sing, and 
let me see if you can copy your father ” 

Ravished with this flattery. Chanticleer 
flapped his wings, suspecting nothing, and 
he stood high on his toes, stretched his neck, 
closed his eyes, and began to crow as loud 
as he could On the instant, up sprang Dan 
Russel the fox, seized Chanticleer by the 
throat, and bore him away to the wood 

0 destiny, that cannot be escaped’ Alas, 
that Chanticleer flew down from his beam’ 
Alas, that his wife set not store by Ins 
dreams’ And all this happened on a Friday. 
Venus, goddess of pleasure, how could you 
suffer your servant Chanticleer to die upon 
your day’’ 

There was not so much crying and lamenta- 
tion among the Trojan women when Troy 
fell, as was made by the hens in the yard 
when they saw Chanticleer carried away by 
the fox Dame Partlet screamed louder than 
Hasdrubal’s wife for the death of her hus- 
band at the burning of Carthage. 

The widow and her two daughteis heard 
the hens screaming, and running out of the 
house, they saw the fox going towards the 
grove with the cock m his mouth “Help, 
help'" they cried "The fox, the foxl” And 
they ran after him, and were joined by men 
with sticks, ran CoUe the dog, and Talbot, 
and Garland, and Malkyn with a distaff m 
her hand, ran cow and calf, and even the 
very hogs, frightened by the barking of the 
dogs and the shouting of the men and 
women, ran hard enough to burst their 
hearts, and yelled like the fiends in hell, the 
ducks quacked, the geese flew over the trees 
for fear, tlie bees swarmed out of the hive' 
and such a clamour of noise was raised that 


day after the fox as was never raised by Jack 
Straw and his followeis, shouting shrilly as 
they killed a Fleming They came with 
trumpets of brass and wood and hoin, on 
which they blew and tooted, and they 
shrieked and they whooped, fit to make the 
heavens fall 

Now heaiken, good men, how fortune 
may turn upon her enemy 'The cock caught 
in terror m the fox’s jaws, spoke to the fox 
and said, “Sir, if I were in your place, I 
should say Tutu liack, vain fools! a pesti- 
lence upon you’ In spite of you all I am 
come to the wood, and here the cock shall 
stay! In faith, I will eat liim up, and that 
light soon’" 

The fox answered, "In faith, and so I 
will’” And as he spoke the cock broke 
qmcldy from his jaws and fled up a tiee 
When the fox saw that lie had escaped, he 
whined, "Alas, deai Chanticleer, it was 
wrong of me to terrify you by carrying you 
off from the yard’ But sir, I did it with no 
evil intent, come down, and I will explain 
all I speak in all honesty, as God is my 
witness ” 

"Nay," said the cock, " I blame the pair of 
us But I should blame myself most if I let 
you beguile me more than once Never 
again, for all your flattery, shall you get me 
to shut my eyes and sing, he that blinks 
when he should see, let him never prosper " 

"And ill befall him," said the fox, "that 
chatters, when he ought to hold his tongue " 

Lo, this IS what comes of beiug rash, and 
trustmg to flattery. And if this fable of a 
fox, a cock, and a hen, seems foolish to you, 
friends, consider the moral, take the gram, 
and leave the chaff. May God in His good- 
ness make us all good men, and bring us 
heavenly bliss Amm 

Eleanor Farjeon 

The Emperor’s Nightingale — This play, 
which was adapted from Hans Christian 
Andeisen’s oiiginal story by the puppeteers 
themselves, lent itself extremely well to the 
foimal, spectaculai lod-puppets The gorgeous 
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costumes gave great scope for fantasy, as did 
the backcloths, the palace and the woods The 
last scene is particularly worthy of note. It 
was made simply by sewing large spiky coni- 
ferous twigs on to a canvas backcloth, which 
had been painted (as a communal effort) 
dark blue, and then studded with stars. 
The single branch of the tree with a care- 
fully placed moon was suggestive of a 
Japanese painting, and gave an excellent 
effect. The play was adapted in the simplest 
fashion having a narrator who read a con- 
densed version of the story, and, at appro- 
priate times, the various characters spoke 
their different lines. The spoken parts were 
reserved for the most vital and dramatic 
portions of the play. 


The Remarkable Rocket — For a group of 
children who have had experience in pro- 
ducing puppet plays, this story (see page 
283) IS excellent Puppets of the rocket and 
other fireworks could be made into fascinat- 
ing characters. The story should be studied 
by the children, and they should decide on 
the sequence of the scenes Great fun can 
be had by getting such effects as the fire 
and the rocket going off at the end. A 
torch, red gelatine paper and cigarette 
smoke give a good resemblance of a fire 
The rocket could be whisked off sideways, 
and an off-stage series of bangs given. A 
narrator should relate such scenes as are 
difficult to present. 


(The articles included under the general title of Speak Plain 
and to the Purpose have been written by Greta Colson and 
Ele.'Vnor Hu'well, and illustrated by Eleanor Hipwell ) 
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ESSENTIALS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


The aim of this course is to present a complete survey of the work 
covered in the last four years of the Primary School, in such an 
orderly and accessible form that the teacher in any year may readily 
select instructions and exercises for study or revision purposes 
The teachmg matter and the instructions for the exercises are 
simply worded, as m a text book for young pupils Supplementary 
suggestions are given under Teachtng Notes. 

The exercises have been framed with due regard to the type 
and standard required by entremts for higher education as well 
as for examination purposes m the Primary School A pupils’ 
book containing the bulk of the work in this article is published 
separately. 



PARTI. THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


1 . NOUNS 

A NOUN is the name of something, as 
men, butter, February 

Exercise i. Choose the most suitable 
nouns to complete these sentences : i Men 
wear — ■ on their heads and — on their feet. 

2 Cows eat — , but dogs eat — 3. Charles 
was a good — to his mother 4. Many — 
laden with — pass under London Bridge. 
5. A — and — are driven by petrol 6 In 
the sky at night we often see many — , but 
only one — . 7 The driver of an aeroplane 
is called a — . 8 A — is a home for sick 
people 

Example Men wear hats on their heads 
and shoes on their feet. 

PROPER NOUNS “A name given to 
one particular person or thing is called a 
Proper noun, and it is commenced with a 
capital letter, as' March, New York, Mabel. 

Exercise 2 Rewrite these sentences adding 
capital letters where necessary: i alfred 
the great was king of wessex, 2 The 
national society for the prevention of 
cruelty to children does useful work. 3 
Meetings were held m london, mancheslei 
and glasgow 4 Ships from china bring 
nee to the people of Calcutta. 3 The ode 
to a skylark was wntten by shelley. 6. I 
went to the theatre to see the merchant of 
Venice. 7 On mondays, Wednesdays and 
fridays we play football 

Exercise 3 hi not more than six sentences, 
tell how to lay and light a fire, usmg these 
words ; paper, wood, matches, hearth, emders, 
coal 

Yon may begin ' I am gomg to tell you how 
I light a fire. First of all, I , . 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL NOUNS — 
A noun is in the SINGULAR NUMBER 
when It names only one thing, as. hat, hush, 
army 


A noun is m the PLURAL NUMBER when 
it names more than one thing at a time, as 
hats, bushes, armies 
Exercise 4. Pick out all the nouns m this 
passage, putting the Singular mto one list 
and the Plural into another: 

Of all thmgs m the world there is nothing, 
always exceptmg a good mother, so worthy 
of honour as a good school. Our School 
was created for the sons of officers in the 
Army and Navy, and filled with boys who 
meant to follow their fathers’ callings. 
Example Singular Plural 

nothmg things 

There are five chief ways of fomiing 
Plural nouns: i Add S to the Singular: 
day, days, donkey, donkeys, chief, chiefs 
Exercise 5 Complete these pairs of words : 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

ray 

gulfs 

chimney 

key 

dwarfs 

hoof 



2 Add es to the Singular church, churches, 
glass, glasses; volcano, volcanoes. 

Exercise 6 Complete these pairs of words : 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

table 

mottoes 

brooch 

echo 

houses 

slipper 

witches 

kiss 


fox 



Exercise 7 Rewrite this passage, hegmning 
with the words : 

These two Kings were . 

The King was a man that stood well before 
the world, his smile was as sweet as clover 


34 * 
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but his soul withinsides was as little as a 
pea. He lived in a great dun and kept a 
brave array of soldiers 
Exemse 8 Rewrite this passage beginning 

with the words : 

An ant-eater is . , 

Ant-eaters are grey in colour They can 
climb trees like cats They can hang on a 
limb with their long tails, then swing down 
and get the insects from the tree trunks 
with their sticky tongues 
3 If the Smgular ends m y (but not in 
ay, ey, or oy), change the y into ies : baby, 
babies; spy, spies, factory, factories 
Exercise 9 Complete these pairs of words : 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

array 

duty 

donkeys 

daisy 

— 

— 

cries 

ray 



lihes 

envoy 

county 




4 Plural formed by change of spelling- 
man, men, tooth, teeth 
Exercise 10. Complete these pans of words ; 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

geese 

mouse 

gentleman 

keys 

women 

dormice 

coach 

Exercise ii Fill each gap with the same 
noun written correctly : 

Example. This is an adventure story 

Mother reads stories to us after 
tea. 

I. A young child has milk teeth This — is 
loose. 2 A general maid performs all 
duties. The soldier will do his — 3 A 
monkey eats fruit — live m trees 4. The 
doll was dressed as a fairy. Do you believe 


in — ? 5 His feet sank in the mud One 
— was larger than the other 

5 Plural formed by change of endmg 
leaf, leaves, ox, oxen, thief, thieves. 

Exercise 12. Complete these pairs of words : 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

knives 

child 

wife 

potatoes 

sheaf 

inch 

- ■ — spears 

chief 

A few words have the same form for the 
Plural as the Singular- deer, sheep, fish, 
salmon, trout, cod, dozen, score. 

6. Some nouns have no Singular, scissors, 
gallows, shears, thanks, tongs, tidings 
Exercise 13 Rewrite this list, changing 
Singular to PlurM, and Plural to Smgular : 
dormice, branch, bottles, scarfs, echo, tooth, 
calves, ox, brethren, baby, donkey, sons- 
m-law, pianos, leaf, flea, geese. 

Exercise 14 Complete these pairs of words ; 


SINGULAR PLURAL 



sons-in-law 

swme 

foot-men 

roofs 

witch 

victuals 

salmon 

blouses 

]ourney 

soapsuds 

REVISION 

EXERCISES 


Exercise 15 Add suitable nouns to the 
followmg : I. A remarkable — . 2 Twenty 
jolly — . 3 The fertile — . 4 The hard- 
workmg — . 5 A thick, bushy — 6 The 
tired, patient — . 7. Nme straight Imes of — . 

Exercise 16 Rewrite these sentences put- 
ting all the nouns in the Plural ; make the 
necessary alterations; i The gulf was 
filled with water. 2 1 found a tomato and 
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a potato. 3. The fish lay on a dish. 4. The 
chimney is alight 5 The vase held a lily 
and a rose 

Exercise 17 Eewrite these sentences, 
putting all the nouns in the Singular ; make 
other necessary alterations' i The babies 
lay in their cradles 2 Geese and oxen 
were in the fields. 3 The thieves were 
women. 4. The monkeys had lost some 
teeth 5 These roads lead to the churches 
Exercise 18. Finish this paragraph m an 
interesting way ; write about four lines 
One day, as I was riding my bicycle along 
a busy street . . 

GENDER — ^People and creatures may be 
male, as; tmn, cock, or they may be female, 
as xeoman, hen. A noun that names a male 
IS of the MASCULINE GENDER A noun 
that names a female is of the FEMININE 
GENDER 

Exercise 19. Arrange these nouns m two 
columns, according to their gender : widow, 
king, male, sir, sister, cow, heroine, prophet, 
stag, tigress, giant, duke, actress, niece, 
uncle, duck, husband, sow 
The gender of nouns is shown in three ways 
1 By changmg the word: nephew, niece, 
horse, mare; gander, goose, monk, nun 
Exercise 20 Complete these pairs of words ; 


MASCULINE 

FEMININE 

brother 

duck 

uncle 


cock 

woman 

gentleman 

girl 


2 By changing the ending duke, duchess, 
czar, czanna; mayor, mayoress. 

Exercise 21. Complete these pairs of words : 


MASCULINE 

FEMININE 


actress 

master 

lioness 

hostess 

governor 

princess 

father 


3. By addmg another word, bridegroom 

bride, grandfather, grandmother, man- 

servant, maidservant; landlord, landlady 

Exercise 22 Complete the following pairs 
of words : 

MASCULINE FEMININE 

queen 

pea-hen 

monk 

nephew 

spinster 

shepherd — . 

heroine 

aunt 

emperor 

Some nouns which name people or 
creatures may be either Masculine or 
Femmme. They are m the COMMON 
GENDER, as parent, child, baby, friend, 
pupil. 

Exercise 23. Fill each gap with the other 
word of the pair If the word given is m 
the Common Gender, write the same word 
agam. 

Example horse My uncle rides a fine 
mare. 

1 authoress My favourite — is Charles 
Dickens. 

2 friend. I have a true and loyal . 

3 bride. The — wore a carnation in his 
buttonhole. 

4. orphan. Her parents died, leaving her 
an — . 

5 wizard. The — flew away on a broom- 
stick. 

6 pea-hen. The — spread his line tail 

7 mfant. The — lay in a cradle of rushes. 

Exercise 24 Change the gender of the 

nouns in these sentences where necessary to 
make sense : i. The actor slipped from the 
stage and broke her ankle 2 The man died, 
leaving all his wealth to his widower. 3. A 
tiger IS most dangerous when she has cubs 
4. My grandmother was rector of the parish 
church. 5 The drake has her nest on the 
river bank. 6. The reception for the mayoress 
was given at his own house. 
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THE POSSESSIVE FORM OF NOUNS 
_We may say The hat of the boy, but 
we usually say The boy’s hat. The 's 
(called A-POS-TRO-PHE S) m hoy’s shows 
that the boy possesses the object named by 
the next noun, hat Boy’s is the possessive 
form of the noun hoy 
Exercise 25 Change the nouns in italics 
into the possessive form : i. A rat took the 
largest egg of the duck 2 This is the 
piize bloom of the gardener 3 I have been 
invited to the tea-party of Stephanie 4 He 
took the hat of John, instead of his own 
5 The leg of the dog was badly crushed 
6. The ambition of my brother is to be a 
lorry diiver 7 The hair of the negro was 
black and cuily 8 The word of the man 
could not be trusted 

When a plural noun ends in s, the possessive 
form has the apostrophe after the final s, as 
The princesses' cloaks (put The prmcess’s 
cloak). The heroes’ story. 

Exercise 26. Make sentences containing 
these words put into the possessive form: 
I wings of butterflies 2. the knees of a 
schoolboy 3 the hair of a dog 4 eyes of 
cats 5. boots of a gardener 6 voices of 
girls. 7 the cap of an airman. 

Example Butterflies’ wings are usually 
more brightly coloured on the upper side 
Exercise 27 Insert the apostrophe where 
necessary : i He went to the grocers for 
SIX pounds of sugar 2. The childrens coats 
were laid upstairs. 3 The wme bottles came 
from Mr Smiths cellar 4. The spies retreat 
was discovered. 5 No-one believed the 
witchs curses 6. It is said that wasps steal 
bees honey 


REVISION EXERCISES 

Exercise 28 Wnte these sentences cor- 
rectly ; I Mr french spent three weeks 
abroad, visiting norway and Sweden 2. This 
is the childrens’ playground 3 The princess 
ruled his territory wisely, 4 The fairy were 
supposed to dwell in the woods 5 Have 
you read david copperfieW 6 The farmer 

Z— VOL VII 


drove his sheeps to market. 7. My fathers’ 
brother is my aunt. 

Exercise 29 Pill the gaps : i A home 
for children who have no parents is called 
an — 2 The title of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays IS — . 3 Two common birds are the 

— and the — 4 It is like looking for a 
needle in a — . 5. Kent and Sussex aie two 

— 6 My mother’s father is my — . 7 A 
woman who acts is called an — 

2 . VERBS 

A VERB is a stating- word, as. The 
woman hutted socks The sun has set 

A verb may also ask a question, as‘ Are 
you happy? Shall we go now? 

A verb may also express a command, as 
Leave the house' Let me alone' 

Exercise i Choose suitable verbs to 
complete these sentences : i. A regiment of 
soldiers . , . down our street 2 . oft 

the grass 3 The birds ... a nest 4 A 
sailor ... a blue uniform 5. . you 

. , the news? 6. A group of children 
... on the lawn. 7. Chnstopher Columbus 

. . America 

Exercise 2 Make a list of all the verbs m 
this passage Notice carefully the verbs of 
two words, hke will go, has seen, and write 
them out completely. 

She swept the floor and she washed the 
dishes and laid them back on their shelf. 
Then she went to the well for pails of water 
There she stayed long, for first she would 
look into the well at her own image, and 
then she would make a wreath of flowers 
and put it on her head 

THE SUBJECT OF THE VERB —The 
doer (person or thing) of the action stated 
by the verb is called the SUBJECT, as The 
master corrected the exercise Fine feathers 
make fine birds 

Exercise 3 Add suitable and interesting 
subjects to these sentences, as shown by the 
example 

Example Blue-coated policemen patrol 
onr streets at night 
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I. . . IS a good game 3. ■ ■ live m 

the woods 3 . . makes a true friend. 

4 . are dangerous to handle 5 . . . 
live entirely on vegetables. 6 ... is the 
subject I like best at school. 7. . . is the 

title of my favourite book. 8 wrote 

many poems. 

When the verb gives a command, the 
subject You is left out, as (Yoti) Go away! 
{You) Bring my horsei 

Exercise 4. Pick out the Subject m each 
of these sentences. When the Subject is 
left out write {You]‘ I. At dinner time the 
rat would sit on the table beside my plate. 
2. The child and his mother were waiting 
on the quay 3. Take these books to the 
library, 4 The house was an ancient 
monastery, standing in three acres of ground 
5, I saw a ship a-sailing. 6 Where have you 
left your gloves? 7 All night long these 
poor people remained shut up in the fort. 
8 The weather was very disagreeable before 
the coming of the hurricane, 

THE OBJECT OF THE VERB.— Wlien 
the action stated by the verb does not stop 
with the doer, but passes from the doer to 
some person or thing, that person or thing 
is called the OBJECT, as' The lion killed 
the deer. The gardener waters the plants 
daily. Fetch my coat (The Object is the 
answer to the question “What?” For 
example; Ihe lion killed whatl The gardener 
waters whap Fetch whaP) 

Exercise 5 Add a suitable object to each 
of these sentences, as shown by the exampl* 

Example The magic goose laid a golden 

I. The soldier drew . . from his haver- 
sack. 

2 The old man and his wife cooked . . . 
for supper. 

3 I went to the market and bought . . 

4 The archer shot . . . 

5. The woman grew . . in her garden. 

(). The puppy gnawed . . . 

7. On my walk I picked up . . 

Some verbs take two Objects, as: The 


hbrarian handed a hook (i) to me (2). The 
master taught the boys {2) arithmetic (i). 
(The second Object is the answer to the 
question, “Whom?” For example: The 
hbrarian handed a hook to whoni'^ The 
master taught arithmetic to whom'>) 

Exercise 6. Make sentences which each 
contam two Objects given: 

OBJECT I OBJECT 2 

a question the child 

a bone the dog 

a lace handkerchief Mother 
singing a class of fifty girls 

a bunch of flowers the sick woman 
a pair of socks her brother 

Example The wise man asked the child 
a question 

or: The wise man asked a question of the child. 

VERBS WITHOUT OBJECTS.— In 
some sentences the action of the verb stops 
with the doer, and there is no object, as 
The horse prances. (Prances whaP Prances 
whom} That is nonsense, the action stops 
with what the horse does ) Cowards die many 
times before their deaths (Die whap Die 
whom? It is the Cowards themselves that 
die ) 

Exercise 7 Pick out the Objects in these 
sentences. Where there is no Object, write 
No Object Where there are two Objects, 
number them i and 2 Consider each 
sentence as in the examples above. 

I. The stream flowed fast. 2. The con- 
ductor blew his whistle. 3 Uncle Jim gave 
Roger a fine cricket bat 4 The maid placed 
a cake on the table. 5. The instructor swam 
hke a fish. 6. The woman cooked her 
husband’s dinner. 7. The scouts lit a fire. 
8. The hospital stood on a hiU. 

REVISION EXERCISES 

Exercise 8. Choose the coxrect verbs to 
complete these proverbs : 

burns spoil docs gathers please is make 
I A rolling stone . . no moss. 2 Too 
many cooks . . . the broth. 3. Many hands 
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. light work 4 Handsome . . as 
handsome . . 5 - little Hre . up a 

great deal of corn 6 Little things 
little minds. 

Exercise g Say whether the words in 
itahes are Subject or Object to the verb: 

I Over the colossal stone oxen hung the 
hells of the Cathedral 2. It was decided to 
abandon the chase 3 Then mothei gave 
each of them a cup of her own tea 4 The 
next morning Ins black eye was really 
magnificent 5 A tap at the door loused him 
6. The aged monarch left his kingdom to 
this most dutiful of daughters 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL VERBS — 
Ihe verb of a sentence must always agree 
with its subject When the noun of the 
subject is Singular, the verb must be 
Singular, as A parrot squawks The child, 
was crying When the noun of the subject 
is Plural, the verb must be Plural, as. 
Parrots squawk The children were crying 
Exercise 10 Consider carefully which is 
the subject noun, and fill each gap with 
“was” or “were”: i The wings of the 
strange bird . scarlet 2 A heap of rags 
. aU. he owned 3 None of the members 
. . seen to move 4 A flock of sheep 
in the field 5. Every child . given a 
lantern 6 . . the book and the paper 
left on the table? 7. Neither of the buses 
. . to be used for three months. 

Exercise ii Fill each gap with “ has ” or 
“have”; i Either the horse or the mule 
. , broken loose 2 A few eggs, as well 
as a nest, . . been found in the grass. 
3 AU the boys and girls . . . been given a 
holiday, 4 A parcel of books . been 
left at the door 5 Two chairs of the suite 
. . . been repaired 6 Each of the sailors 
. . . received a sharp blow 

TENSE (Time) — The form of a verb 
changes according to the time the action 
takes place. When the action takes place 
now, the verb is in the PRESENT TENSE, 
as I see The sun rises, or is rising 


Exercise 12 Rewrite this passage in the 
present tense, beginning with the words, 

“ Now I wonder ” : 

Then I wondered if the house was going 
to stand or fall It shook and swayed, and 
creaked and groaned until one felt sure it 
must come down The wind battered against 
the walls, like a savage enemy ivho was 
determined to get in. Every moment it 
seemed to get higher and higher. 

When the action has already taken place, 
the verb is m the PAST TENSE, as I saw, 
or have seen, or had seen The sun sank, or 
has sunk, or had sunk. 

Exetcise 13 Rewnte this passage in the 
past tense, as if the events happened yester- 
day 

The shadows of the clouds come over the 
ridge, and glide with seeming sudden 
mcrease of speed downhiU They are gone, 
and the beech copse away there is blackened 
for a moment as the shadow leaps it On 
the smooth bark of those beeches the 
shepherd lads have cut their names with 
their great clasp-knives 

Wlien the action will take place in the 
future, the verb is m the FUTURE TENSE, 
as I shall see The sun will sink Shall is 
used with the pronouns / and we 
Exercise 14 Fill each gap with either 
“ shall ” or “ wiU ” ; i. . . you stay with 

us tiU to-morrow? 2. I . return if it is 
fine weather 3. A monument ... be 
erected on the KiU-top. 4 We . . pitch 
our tents by the brook 5 You , . . never 
repent of being patient and sober 6 The 
fanner . . . tiavel on horseback 
Exercise 15 Rewrite this passage m the 
future tense, beginning with the words, 
“ To-morrow, the Children of the Water will 
come ” : 

The Children of the Water came by moon- 
light, all drenching wet their sleeves, and 
the bright drops fell from their finger-tips 
The Children of the Air rested in the Pine 
Tree’s branches, and made murmuring music 
all the livelong night. The Children of the 
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Sea Foam crept up the yeUow sands, and 
from the confines of Y omi came the Mysteries, 
the Sounds and the Scents of the Dark — 
with faces veiled and thin grey forms, they 
came, and they hung upon the air about 
the place where the Pine Tree was, so that 
the place was holy and haunted 


REVISION EXERCISES 

CERTAIN WORDS CAN BE EITHER 
NOUNS OR VERBS.— A word of this 
kind IS rose, for example The aeroplane 
rose into the air (Verb ) A rose blooms by 
the cottage porch. (Noun ) 

Exercise i6. State whether the words in 
italics are nouns or verbs; i Date your 
letter for to-morrow, 2 And now began the 
first of three days’ mortal combat 3 They 
saw him step lightly into the cart and drive 
away. 4 The stiht of a flock of birds gave 
the mariners renewed hope 5 I will smear 
the page so that it cannot be read 6 The 
robbers' spoil was concealed in a tree trunk. 
7, A little leak will sink a great ship 8. The 
passengers’ luggage was put in the ship’s 
hold 

Exercise 17. Write pairs oE sentences for 
each of these words, using it first as a noon 
and then as a verb : 

shovel pin stamp shelter stew place 
Example: The servant picked up the 
insect on a shovel. (Noun ) 

Tlio boy will shovel away the snow for 
twopence (Verb ) 


3. PREPOSITIONS 

A PREPOSITION is a relating-word It 
relates one word to another, as. The man 
stood by the gate. Here the Preposition by 
relates the word stood with gate. 

Exercise i Fill each gap with a suitable 
preposition : i When I opened the trunk 

1 found a number of books . it 

2 Slinmps live . water 3 This colour 
is slightly different , . . that. 4. This 


excellent work is greatly . your credit. 
5 The unhappy man was made a captive 
. . life 6 The hoy floated . . the 

river 7 I counted twelve chickens , . . 
those already m the pen 

The noun, or similar word, which comes 
after a preposition, is called its Object, as: 
I left the book upon the table Here the noun 
table is the Object of the preposition upon. 
A preposition always has an Object 
Exercise 2 Use each of these prepositions 
in a sentence and underline the Object after 
each one ; 

into through below near befoie across 


4. PRONOUNS. 

A PRONOUN stands instead of a noun, 
as shown in this sentence Mary remarked 
to Tom, "I have not seen yon before." 
Here I stands for Mary and yon for Tom, 
I and yon are therefore pronouns 

GENDER — Like the nouns they repre- 
sent, pronouns show gender, as follows: 

MASCULINE GENDER (males), he, him, 
as in this sentence When the sweep left, he 
asked the servant to give him the soot. 

FEMININE GENDER (females), she, her, 
as in this sentence As the girl moved aside, 
the ruffian dealt her a blow, so that she 
cried out 

COMMON GENDER (things and some 
animals), it, as in this sentence The bread 
was dry but it had a pleasant flavour 

Exercise I. Rewrite this passage, changmg 
Susan to Roger, makmg the necessary 
alterations : 

Susan went m and said that she was a 
poor maiden, who wished very much to hue 
herseif out, if she might be taken there as a 
servant. And m the evening, when she had 
finished all her work, she felt m her pocket 
and found the ring that the old woman had 
given her 

Exercise a. Rewrite, changing into pro- 
nouns the words ui italics : 
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The parents not only did not ask the 
Fairy Blackstick, but gave the porter orders 
to refuse the Fairy if the Fairy called 

The man was minding pigs, but when the 
man saw this fair-haired daughter of the 
sea, the man was quite sure that the daughter 
was a witch 

NUMBER — All the pronouns m the 
above exercises are in the SINGULAR 
NUMBER Plere are some pronouns in 
the PLURAL NUMBER IVe requested 
that they should tell us the amount 
of support that might be expected from 
them 

Exercise 3 Rewrite this passage, changing 
the nouns to pronouns, except those necessary 
for the sense : 

Cosette dressed Cosette, and went alone 
into the garden Cosette began walking 
under the branches, removing the branches 
from time to time, as Cosette passed beneath 
the branches The stone was still there, and 
Cosette sat down and laid her white hand 
on the stone, as if to caress the stone 

A PRONOUN AS SUBJECT TO A 
VERB (see p. 345) — I told the man to call 
again. She let down her golden hair. 

After these verbs is, are, was, were, a 
pronoun remains m its Subject form, as: 
If I were he, I should go home Did you 
say it ims she who replied? 

Two or more pronouns connected by such 
words as and, as well as, are all in the same 
form, as. He and I walked round the town. 
You know as well as I that the news 
IS false. The baker gave bread to him and 
me. 

Exercise 4 Change the nouns in itahcs to 
pronouns : i Was it the woman that you 
met? 2 Is this boy as truthful as my soii^ 
3 You heard the noise as well as the children 
4, The gentleman and his wife drove round 
the park 5 If I were the bank clerk I should 
protest 

A PRONOUN AS OBJECT TO A VERB 
(see p. 346) — The baker supplied them with 


bread without payment. The feiiyinan 
rowed us over the river. 

A PRONOUN AS OBJECT AFTER A 
PREPOSITION (see p 348), that is, after 
such words as before, from, after, near. 

Examples . A policeman came between them 

1 have had a letter from him 

Exercise 5. Fill the gaps with “ he”, 
“him”, “they”, or “them”: i The 
master made top of his class. 2 George 
and , . took an umbrella between them. 

3 The soldier perceived some natives coming 
towards . 4 I sat down beside . ., 

and took Ins hand 5. We, as well as . ., 
have lost all 6 Was it . . have lost all 
6. Was it . that dropped Ins book? 
7 Joseph loved . most of all liis 

sons 

Exercise 6. Fill the gaps with “I”, “me”, 
“ we”, or “ us” : i I replied, "It is . , 

2 The ivnter gave . a copy of his book 

3 The men answered, “Build . . a city, 

that . . may dwell in peace ” 4 Please 
M my pen for . 5 My sister and . 

left the house together. 6 "They came in 
after. . replied the workmen 7. "Stand 
beside .,” I said 8 The money is to 
be divided between you and . . 

THE POSSESSIVE FORM OF PRO- 
NOUNS — A pronoun, just like a noun, 
may show belonging, or possession, as : 
This coat is mine, but that is yours This 
house IS hers, but that is his This road is 
ours, but that is theirs (Notice that possessive 
pronouns have no apostrophe ) 

Exercise 7 Change to pronouns the words 
m italics: 

Your father is older than my father. 

I like my house but I prefer his house 

It was the postman who brought the good 
news 

We gave our toys to our friends and asked 
our friends for their toys. 

Place John’s gifts between my gifts and 
your gifts 

Mildred said to David, "Between David 
and Mildred there need be no secrets ” 
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REVISION EXERCISES 

Exerctsc 8 Fill the gaps with suitable 
piououuB I I Take your coat and. 1 11 take 

2 You take my book and I'll take 

3 . . have left . m the lurch 

4 If I were I should tell the truth, 

and I hope he will 5 • • "Give 

. . . foodl” 6. Has . . left the house? 

7. . that sow in tears shall reap m joy. 

8. No two men are more suitable for the 
work than . 

Exerem 9 Write sentences each containing 
one of these words : 

us theirs ours we them 

PRONOUNS USED TO JOIN SEN- 
TENCES are- who, whtoh, and xoliose — 
WHO always stands for a person I may 
say: "I have a sister. My sister plays 
tennis” But it is more usual to say “I 
have a sister who plays tennis ” Who is 
always the subject of the verb Here who 
meaning sister, is the subject of plays. 

WHICH always stands for a ilnng or 
ammal I may say. "My uncle has a house 
It stands on the high road.” But it is more 
usual to say "My uncle has a house which 
stands on the high road " 

Exercise 10. FUl the gaps with “ who ” 
or “ which ” : i It was the secretary 
. . visited me. 2 My cousin has a shop 
... is near the market 3 There remained 
only a small band of men . . were too 
footsore to proceed farther 4 Give me a 
horse . . I can ride 5 This is the servant 
. . . has served us so faithfully. 6 Where 
are the cows . were in the field? 

Sometimes two sentences can be joined by 
putting one sentence between the subject 
and verb of the other sentence. Suppose we 
say. That tree is to be felled. It is a pine 
We may join these sentences in this way 
That tree, which is a pine, is to be felled 
In a sentence of this kind THE PRONOUN 
MUST ALWAYS FOLLOW THE NOUN 
IT STANDS FOR. Notice also that the 
second sentence is marked off by commas 


Exercise 11 These sentences do not make 
sense. Write them correctly : i. The butcher 
exchanged the meat who was an honest man 
2 The house was surrounded by a large 
garden which was three storeys high. 3 The 
tram was seen to leave the tunnel which was 
an express. 4 The forty thieves concealed 
themselves in pots who were wily and 
courageous. 5 The man disguised his 
hand-writing who wrote the letter 6 The 
boys went off to pick blackbeines 
who had played truant 7 Good fortune 
befell the traveller which does not come 
to all 

Example' The butcher, who was an 
honest man, exchanged the meat. 

Exercise 12. Join each pair of sentences to 
make one, usmg either “ who ” or “ which ” : 

I This is a pen I bought this pen yesterday 

2. Rosa has a brother He is a sailor. 3 The 
roan dares to contradict me. Only show him 
to me 4 I have a remedy for green-fly I 
can recommend it. 5 The cook threw down 
a bundle of hay Little Thumb was sleeping 
upon it 6 This is the field I found mush- 
rooms in it. 7 The child wears a blue 
bonnet She took my message. 

WHOM always stands for a person. 
Whom is used when the person is Object 
to a verb or after a preposition. Suppose I 
say: "I have a child I love my child” I 
join these sentences in this way. "I have a 
child whom I love.” Here whom is the 
Object to the veib love 

And suppose I say. "This is the person. 
The blame rests upon him ” I join the 
sentences m this way "This is the person 
upon whom the blame rests ” Here whom 
is object to the preposition upon 

Exercise 13 FiU the gaps with “ who ” or 
“ whom ” : i Do you know . . he was? 

2. To . . does this charming house belong? 

3. . . . did you meet as you came along? 

4. . can teH whether he succeeded? 

5. This is the man upon . I squandered 
my fortune, 6 . , . left the car m the 
road? 7 Those . . the gods love die 
young 
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WHOSE IS the possessive form of who 
and which. We may say Billy is a baby 
His face is always dirty. But when we 
]om these sentences we say Billy is a baby 
whose face is always dirty In the same 
way we may say There is a lane Its banks 
are carpeted with moss. And to ]Oin the 
sentences we say There is a lane whose 
banks are carpeted with moss 

Exercise 14. Rewrite each pair aa one 
sentence using “who”, “whom”, or 
“whose”: i I have a cat. Its tad has 
been cut off. 2 I know a man He can 
speak five languages 3 That is the butcher 
I gave the order to him 4 I used to live 
in a house. Its walls were five feet thick 
5. Here is a street I can never remember 
its name 6 The man has died. He used to 
sell matches to me 

REVISION EXERCISES 

Exercise 15 Fill the gaps with suitable 
pronouns : i The gardener, . spade is 
lost, is making enquiries about 2 The 

beggar, to I gave clothes, has returned 
3 They have found the ring . . was 

stolen 4 Neither . . nor . have 
passed that way to-day. 5 It was 
that raised his hat 6 It cannot be . 

. . . you saw. 

Exercise 16. Make sentences each cou- 
tammg one of these words : 

whose whom which theirs mine yours 


6 . ADJECTIVES 

An ADJECTIVE is a descnbmg-word, it 
describes a noun or pronoun 
Exercise i. From the list fill the gaps with 
smtable adjectives : 

dismal outstretched dehghtful prudent 
English brilliant triumphant 
I Tlie . language is derived from many 
sources. 2 Birds swept through the air 
with . . . wings. 3 Idleness is the rust that 
attaches itself to the most . . metals 
4 Books are , , . society 5. Nothing hin- 
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dered his career 6. Life hath no 

blessing like a . friend 7. Steerfortli told 
a story of a . . shipwreck 
Exercise 2 Pick out the adjectives in this 
passage and make a sentence using each one : 
Alas' how changed from the fair scene. 

When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And wings were soft, and woods were green. 
And the song ceased not with the day. 

Some adjectives are formed from noiins, 
as glory (noun), glorious (adjective) 

Exercise 3 Fill the gaps in the following 
pairs of words : 


NOUN 

ADJEClIVn 

nobility 

tine 


pure 

strength 

wisdom 

kind 

honest 

generosity 

peaceful 

gentleness 

sloth 

charming 


Some adjectives are formed from verbs, 
as. Talk (verb), talkative (adjective) 

Exercise 4 Form adjectives from the 
following verbs, and make sentences usmg 
each one; 

tire move strike live hope 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES —Ad- 
jectives change their form when they 
compare one thing with another We say: 
A tall tree, when we speak of one only. 
When two things are compared we say. 
This tree is taller than that. When one thing 
IS compared with two or more, we say: 
This tree is the tallest m the forest 
There are two methods by which adjectives 
are made to show companson: 

1 By adding er and esi. 
thick thicker thickest 

wet wetter wettest 

white whiter whitest 
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Exercise 5 Complete the comparison of 


these adjectives : 



fine 

finer 

finest 

great 

— 


hot 

— 


large 

— 



drier 



— 

happiest 

2, By adding more or most when the word 

is difficult to pronounce 


beautiful more 

beautiful 

most beautiful 

horrible more 

horrible 

most horrible 

Exercise 6, Complete the 

comparison of 

these adjectives : 



gay 

gayer 

gayest 

delightful 

— 


docile 



late 


— 

flat 


— 

idle 


— 

Learn these irregular forms. 

Good 

Better 

Best 

fBad 

llll 

Worse 

Worst 

Little 

Less 

Least 

(Much 

More 

Most 

iMany 




/Older 

/Oldest 

Old 

lElder 

lEldest 


Exercise 7 Fill the gaps with the correct 
form of comparison: i. My clothes were 
icet, but the boy’s were . . still z. I have 
done little good, though he has done 
3 The hyena made a loud noise, but the 
elephant’s cry was . . of all. 4 She is the 
. . of these three pretty sisters 5 Among 
all famous men, he is the ... 6 Giles 
IS an old man, but not the . m the 
village 7 Henry is two years old, and he 
has an . . brother 8 The news is . , 
but there is worse to follow 9 A cat is a 
jealous animal, though a dog is usually . 
than a cat. 

REVISION EXERCISES 

Exercise 8 Add suitable adjectives to these 
nouns ; 


government army ramstorm doctor 
schoolboy statesman 
Exercise g Write sentences containmg 
these words : 

more most profitable ill finest less last 
adequate 

Exercise 10 Change “ sweet ” for a more 
suitable word : i The lady wore a sweet 
hat 2. She had a sweet voice 3. She had 
sweet hair. 4 I am reading a sweet story 
5 There is a sweet baby. 6 Rose has a 
sweet dress 

6. ADVERBS 

An ADVERB tells you moic about 
(qualifies) any part of speech except a noun 
or pronoun, as He walked slowly (Qualifies 
verb walked.) The girl was very beautiful. 
(Qualifies adjective beautiful ) 

Exercise i. Choose the correct adverbs to 
All the gaps ; 

doggedly utterly always patiently early 
exactly 

I. Every man must . . . bide his time, 
2. He showed himself ... as he was. 3 
He . . pursues her, with no touch of pity 
or remorse 4. . . . confounded, Mr. George 
stood looking at the knocker 3 He . 
visited the hospital on a Saturday. 6. If 
you do not rise . you can make progress 
in nothing 

Adverbs are used for asking questions, as: 
How are you? Where are you going? When 
will he leave? Why does he not speak? 
All these adverbs qualify verbs. 

Exercise 2 Fill the gaps with suitable 
adverbs : i . . did you hide your money? 

2 A foolish man is ... a proud man 

3 No man is . . evil 4. The child nestled 

into the warm bed. 5 . . can I 

express my feelmgs in words? 6. He sprang 
up and . . welcomed us 7. • ■ must 
you leave now? 8 A rabbit . . . popped 
up by the hedge. 

Some adverbs are formed from adjectives 
by adding ly, as, The foolish girl slipped 
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and fell (Adjective ) He behaved foolishly 
(Adverb.) 

Exercise 3 . Fill the gaps in these pairs o! 
words : 


ADVERB 

ADJECTIVE 

— 

earnest 

willmg 

certainly 

wholly 


— - 

poor 

shortly 


— 

beautiful 

noble 


Exercise 4, Write one adverb for the words 
in italics I l. They departed without vtaktng 
a noise 2 The soldier trudged on as if he 
were tired. 3. The two men left the town 
Side by side 4. The mistress m a great hurry 
gathered up her books 5 The boy begged 
with great earnestness that his brother might 
be pardoned 6 In the end, the men agreed 
that they should pass the night m Dover 
7 The pebbles rattled with a great clatter 
to the floor. 

7. CONJUNCTIONS 

A CONJUNCTION is a joining-word. It 
joins one word to another, as The cat and 
her kittens. It joms one sentence to another, 
as‘ I shall go home unless you stop me 
Exercise i. PzU the gaps with suitable 
conjunctions: i Your house is larger . . 
mme. 2 The man . . his son were seen 
on the highway 3 You can walk . . 
ride. 4. I know . . . you are an honest 
man 5 I caimot tell . . he is speaking 
the truth. 6. She lay down . slept 
Exercise 2 Join each pair of sentences 
with a conjunction : i You must take an 
umbrella. It is rammg. 2 He tried to 
stand He was too weak 3 The child must 
stay here Her mother returns 4 I will go 


now Ydu will promise to remain. 5 I 
cannot understand He does not appear 
6 The woman cleaned the house Her hus- 
band was at work 7. He locked the door. 
He put the key m his pocket. 

REVISION EXERCISES 

Exercise i. Fill each gap with a suitable 
word, and say what part of speech the word 

is : I. He left the level ground and . 
the hill 2 . . make their nests in trees. 

3 As she was . . tired, she lay down 

4 I shall not return . . you send for me, 

5 The child hid . the cupboard 6 I 

have bought a . . Persian kitten 7 . . . 

are you going now^ 

Exercise 2 Complete these lists as in the 
example : 

Example' I run I ran I have run 

I sing I . . I have 

I buy I . I have 

I break I . I have 
I sow I . . I have . 

I he I . .1 have . 

Exercise 3 . Arrange in columns the nouns, 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs m this passage : 

And now the moon rises, to separate them, 
and to glimmer here and there in horizontal 
lines behind their stems, and to make the 
avenue a pavement of light among high 
cathedral arches fantastically broken 
Exercise 4 Form adjectives from the 
following : 

fire day star truth war density desert 
hero 

Exercise 5 Kewnte the following, omittmg 
all the adjectives and adverbs : 

The long flat beach, the little irregular 
houses, wooden and brick, were forlornly 
enveloped in floatmg mist Some feeble rays 
of sunshine penetrated the clouds makmg 
silvery pools in the dark sea. 
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TEACHING NOTES 


1. Nouns. Common and proper. — hs, these 
rarely present serious difhculty to intelligent 
children, all the exercises given wiU probably 
supply sufficient opportunity for practice. 
In addition, a few minutes during a reading 
period can be usefully devoted to simple 
competitions which involve the rapid recogni- 
tion of nouns On the loose paper or rough 
notebooks which the children use for private 
study, they can write a list of nouns, proper 
or common, from a selected paragraph in 
a given period of time. 

Allowing the children occasionally to mark 
one another's set exercises provides addi- 
tional practice and enjoyment This may 
become dangerous if employed regularly 
but is of value as an infrequent favour. 

Addressing envelopes and heading letters 
are practical examples of the use of proper 
nouns Some children find a difficulty m 
appreciatmg the change from road to High 
Road An appropriate comparison may be 
found from their reading. In The Wtnd 
tn the Willows, for example, a toad, mole and 
badger become Toad, Mole and Badger. 

Number of nonns — As plural nouns present 
a frequent occasion of bad spelhng, the 
exercises dealing with their formation are 
arranged with particular care and thorough- 
ness Oral work will also be found useful, 
for often the awkward sound of the incorrect 
plurals of such words as box, fish, will reveal 
the mistake. The exercises on a particular 
rule are varied here and there with words 
conformmg to another known rule, to avoid 
the children’s falling into an unprofitable 
mechanical habit of attaching a certain 
ending to each word 

Further work involving sentences and 
paragraphs can be obtained from readers 
It may be necessary to draw attention to 
collective nouns, other than those given, 
with the same form for singular and plural, 
as‘ crowd, fiock. 


Gender of nonns — ^This aspect has also 
been thoroughly ventilated by examples and 
exercises on account of its connection with 
general knowledge, as well as with spelling. 
A valuable aid to children is for them to 
make their own lists of the less familiar 
words for ready reference, and to add new 
examples as they arise. Such lists should 
be supervised to ensure correct speUmg. 

The possessive form — This is a notable 
stumbhng block for many children The 
difficulty often arises from two causes 

(а) the consideration of the plural form 
before the singular has been assimilated; 

(б) the formation of a mechanical habit 
through working exercises of one type To 
remedy the weakness both these pitfalls 
must be avoided, also the child must 
thoroughly grasp the essential fact that the 
possessive noun stands immediately before 
the name of the object possessed 

Sentences in which the name of the 
object is omitted, as I am going to the 
fishmonger’s, need special care and explana- 
tion and should be judiciously mixed with 
examples of a more obvious type. 

S. Verbs. Recognition — In this course 
only finite verbs are considered Mood, and 
the passive voice, are aspects which are also 
omitted. The first step is for the chdd 
thoroughly to master the quick recognition 
of the finite verb of the sentence Reference 
may be made to the infinitive and participle 
at the teacher’s discretion, as forms which 
help the sense but are at present unimportant. 
Practice in recognition may be given orally, 
or as competitions during a readmg lesson, 
as described for nouns. 

Subject and object of the verb — ^The second 
step IS the linking of the verb with its 
subject and object The term predicate is 
not used here till the chapter on Analysis, 
but it may be conveniently employed if 
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the children are familiar with it, and if it 
presents no difficulty In that case the 
approach to the verb may be as the vital 
word of the predicate. 

The direct and indirect objects are most 
easily regarded as the answers to " — what? ” 

" — whom? ’’ respectively This should avoid 
the confusion of object with the extension 
of the predicate, which will be dealt with 
later 

Number and tense of verbs — ^The number of 
verbs is only touched upon, 111 connection 
with practice with words such as each and 
every, and collective nouns No reason for 
differentiation is given between the various 
forms of the past tense. 

3 . Prepositions.— The consideration of pre- 
positions IS inserted here to make clear the 
function of the object to the preposition, 
before dealing with pronouns Emphasis 
laid on the necessity of an object after a 
preposition also steers the children away 
from the pitfalls of confusing prepositions 
with adverbs, as for example I have 
seen this man before He knelt before the 
throne. 

4. Pronouns. Number and gender — These 
aspects are so well-known in ordinary speech 
that they present no difficulty to children. 
Practice of the type. "Rewrite, changing 
Tom to Mary,” and "Rewrite in the plural,’' 
are good for careful thinking, however, and 
suitable passages are easily chosen from 
readers for oral work 

Nominative and objective case — Before 
considering the case of pronouns, it is 
essential that the children should thoroughly 
understand and be able easily to recognise the 
subject and objects of a verb (p 345) An 
oral revision of this work is advisable before 
proceedmg into the labyrinth of who and 


whom, and so forth The jntfalls of several 
subjects, and of subjects following the verb 
to be must be carefully f onsidered separately, 
and more practice may be required than is 
given in Exeicises 4, 5 and 6 

Possessive case — ^To distinguish possessive 
pronouns from adjectives, stress should be 
laid on the fact that the former never have 
a noun following Oral work is useful 
in answer to such questions as "Wliose desk 
IS this?" “Whose utbber is this? ” 

Relative pronouns — Pk'iity of jiractioe is 
needed to master ihoronghlv this Inain'h of 
jironnuns Ihc exercises given are never 
upon one word only, so that the childien 
are always foiced to think and not to give 
mechanical answers, a fatal habit The 
position of the inteipolated i dative clause 
is readily understood fiom correcting wrongly 
constructed sentences, as in E.xercise ii. 
Further exercises on the relatixm pronoun 
clause are given on p 351 

5 . Adjective. — Adjectives present little 
difficulty, practice with them is chiefly 
useful and necessary to increase the vocabu- 
lary Also, the comparison of adjectives is 
a frequent occasion for bad spelling. 

6. Adverbs. — Practice with adverbs is 
particularly useful for extending the vocabu- 
lary The obvious exercise of selecting 
adverbs from a given passage of prose or 
poetry is not given, as many opportunities 
for this will arise during the reading lesson 

7. Conjunctions.— The teacher may prefer 
not to mention conjunctions by name They 
may be classified with “and" and “but," 
as joining-words, during exercises on con- 
verting simple sentences to compound. 
Additional exercises on joining sentences are 
given in Part VII , p 376. 
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PART II. WORD STUDY 


1. SYLLABLES 

Each of the following words contains 
THE SAME SYLLABLE sun. sunlight, 
sunstroke, sunbeam, sundial, sunburn, Sun- 
day 

Exercise i. Write as many words as yon 
can. containjng these syllables : 
ram head back box 

A SYLLABLE MEANING “NOT” is 
often placed before or after a word to give 


the word an opposite meaning. The syllables 


which mean not 

are; 


SYLLABLE 

WORD 

OPPOSITE 

un 

bolt 

unbolt 

dis 

mount 

dismount 

non 

sense 

nonsense 

in 

visible 

invisible 

This syllable in often has the second letter 

changed to make the word easy to pronounce 

un 

perfect 

imperfect 

ir 

regular 

irregular 

il 

legal 

illegal 

IS 

noble 

Ignoble 

Exercise 2 Fill the gaps in these columns : 

WORD 


OPPOSITE 

active 



— 


dissatished 

appear 





unknown 

ready 





irreparable 

courteous 




pious 

Some adjectives are made opposite m 
meaning by changing the last syllable to 
less: 

less hopeful hopeless 
Exercise 3 Fill the gaps m these columns : 

WORD OPPOSITE 

illegible 

tidy 


WORD 

OPPOSITE 

hairy 

irreverent 

organise 

— 


immoral 

careful 


ripe 



mgratitudo 

ungrateful 

equality 

rational 

fearful 



A SYLLABLE MEANING “SMALL” is 
often placed after a word . 


SYLLABLE 

OBJECT 

SMALL OBJECT 

ling 

duck 

duckling 

en 

chick 

chicken 

ock 

hill 

hillock 

let 

brook 

brooklet 

et or ette 

lance 

lancet 


cigar 

cigarette 

Exercise 4 

Fill the gaps in these columns 

OBJECT 


SMALL OBJECT 



maiden 

novel 





bullock 


stream 


gosling 

SYLLABLES WITH VARIOUS MEAN- 
INGS — 

pre means before, as in premature 
circum means round, as in circumference, 
auto means self, as in automaton 
sub means under, as in subordmate 
mis means bad, as m misdeed, 
arch means chief as in archangel 
Exercise 5. Write one word for each phrase, 
using the syllables given above : i. Chief 
deacon 2 To use badly. 3. To meditate 
beforehand. 4. One's own biography 5 
Below normal. 6. Bad fit 
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Exemse 6 Write one word tor each phrase, WORDS WITH MORE THAN ONE 


msertmg the necessary syllable : i One’s 
own signature ( . graph) 2 Bad 

luck (. chance), 3. To sail round 

the world ( navigate). 4 Lower 

layer of rock ( . . stratum) 5. Motor 
car (. . . mobile). 6 Under water ( . . 
merged) 


2 . CONFUSING WORDS 

WORDS WHICH SOUND ALIKE — 

Exercise i. Choose the correct word to fill 
each gap : 

scull stationery disease 

skull stationary decease 

A lightship was anchored near the 
coast. 

The doctor pronounced him cured of the 

While rowing on the lake, my uncle lost 
a 

She took a quantity of . , as she intended 

to write letters. 

Her grandfather on his . . . left her a 
thousand pounds 

The boy fell from the balcony and cracked 
his . . ' 

Exercise 2 Write sentences showing the 
difference in meaning between : 
vein, vain, root, route, stones, storeys, 
quire, choir 

Exercise 3 Choose the correct words : 

1 Then and {their, there) the men laid 
down {their, there) arms 

2 We were {too, two, to) late {too, two, to) 
see the {too, two, to) figures 

3 The {bear, bare) truth will {bear, bare) 
inspection 

4 {Where, were, ware, wear) {where, were, 
ware, wear) the clothes they could not 
{where, were, ware, wear). 

5 We shall not meet him (as, has) he 
{as, has) left the town 

6 {Is, his) this {is, his) house? 

7 The traveller was obliged to {weight, 
tcait) for the next aeroplane owing to the 
{iveight, watt) of his luggage. 


MEANING — The word scale may be used 
in several ways, each with a different 
meaning . 

A burglar can rapidly scale a wall 
(Climb ) 

The map is drawn to scale (In proportion ) 

The cook uses a knife to scale fish (Re- 
move scales ) 

A flower bud is often protected by a scale 
(Leaflike covering ) 

The hairdresser exhibited his scale of 
charges. (Range ) 

Birds rank high in the scale of animal life. 
(System of grouping ) 

The pianist played the scale of C major. 
(Musical term ) 

Exercise 4 Make sentences to show two 
different uses of each of these words : 

lean row fine felt pipe 

Exercise 5 Explam the meanmg of the 
words in italics m each of these sentences : 
I I see no ground for his action 2 The 
pattern was a senes of red roses on a black 
ground. 3. The school owned a large football 
ground. 4 The arrangement suited him 
down to the ground. 5 The boxer was losing 
ground. 6. A farmer tills the ground 7. The 
child was well-grounded in arithmetic. 8. 
The ship ran aground g. The pudding was 
made of ground rice 10 The machine 
ground the stones to powder. 

Exercise 6. Use these expressions in 
sentences to show their meaning : 

1 To lose one's head. Head-on collision 
To come to a head 

2 A red letter day. The letter of the 
law. 

3 To sound the depth. To sound the 
praises. 

4 To cry aloud To utter a cry 


VERBS OFTEN CONFUSED — 

Lay and he Study the tenses (see p 347) 
of these verbs, as follows. 

Present lie lay 

Future shall or will he shall or will lay 

Past lay or has lam laid or has laid 
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Lie is used when tlie Subject does the 
action itself, as 
Present i The child lies asleep 
Future I I will lie here 
Past ! Ee had lain too long in one place 
The dog lay down. 

Lay IS used when the Subject does the 
action to some Object (see p 346) as 
Present 1 Ileus lay eggs 
Future j The maid will lay the table. 

Past 1 He laid down his sword 

They had laid the gold under a tree 
Exercise y Pill each gap with, the correct 
tense oi “ lay ” or “ lie ” : i Let the men 
. . here 2. The men came to . the 
carpet 3 The knight stooped and . his 
burden beneath the oak 4 The broken 
glasses showed where he had . . all night. 
5 The dog will the stick at his master’s 
feet 6 He suffers from a cough, so that 
he cannot . dowm 7 We have our 
cloaks on the table. 

Teach and learn Always remember 
A master teaches something to somebody 
A pupil learns something himself 
Exercise 8 Fill each gap vnth the correct 
ionn of “ teach ” or “ leam ” : i I have 
. . many things from my father 2 I 

will . . you never to do that again 3 I 

try to . my brother, but he is slow 
to . 4 Will you . . me to swrai^ 

5 I have not time to . , all I wish to 

know' 6 We will . one another all 
we can 

EITHER, OR, NEITHER, NOR —These 
words are used when speaking of two persons 
or things 

Either means one or other, as Either gift 
pleases him equally well 
Neither means not one, as Neither hat fits 
me Remember that neither includes not, 
therefore not must be kept out of the sentence 
When two different things are spoken of, 
either is used witfi or, as He offered either 
the Iiorse or the car. 

In the same way, neither is used with nor, 
as He felt neither the wind nor the ram 


Exercise g Fill the gaps correctly : 

either or neither nor 
I . you . he must not be seen 
2 He refused both offers, for suited liis 
plans 3 . you must tell him, . I 

shall 4 He would not accept . gift 
5. . . child was able to answer lus question 
6 . . the ferocity of lus enemies, 

the warnings of his friends would dissmule 
him from the task. 


3 . ONE WORD FOR MANY 

In the sentence The nurse bandaged my 
hand without hurting me, the phrase in italics 
can be replaced by one word, painlessly 

Exercise i Write one word which can he 
used instead of the phrases in itahcs : i. He 
left the house at once, 2 The people who 
were watching the play criticised the per- 
formers 3 The swallows come back again 
year after year. 4 I have been talking to 
a man who writes poetry 5. Always cross a 
road with caution 6. We sat down at the 
same moment 7 This book is a life story 
of a man written by his friend 

Exercise 2 Write the adjective which 

best desenbes each person or thmg ; 

Example' A man who is always well 
Healthy, 

I. A child who does not do what he is 
told 2. A man who is fond of giving 3 A 
man who is always late for appointments 
4 A man who hoards his money 5 A book 
dealing with chemistry and physics 6 A 
story about fairies 7 A boy who works hard. 

Exercise 3 Write one word for each 

phrase : 

Example To cleanse with soap and water. 
Wash 

I To rub a smooth surface till it shines 
2 To walk slowly and aimlessly up and 
down 3 To put on one’s clothes 4 To 
guide a boat 5 To move on all fours. 
6 To kiU by immersion in water 7 To 
walk unsteadily 

Exercise 4 Express the same meanmg 
without usmg “ not ” : 
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Example The cushion was not soft. The 
cushion was hard 

I He could not remember the name 

2. The story was not romantic 3 The 
bedspread was not coloured. 4 We agreed 
that he had not been wise 5 The appearance 
of the soldiers was not peaceful. 6 It was 
not a harmonious sound that we heard 7 He 
was not impohte 

Exercise 5 Choose among these words the 
one which best describes each of the foUowmg : 

periodical uncommon quarterly perennial 
occasional annual biennial 

I Something which rarely happens 2 An 
event which occurs now and then 3 Some- 
thing which occurs at regular intervals 

4. A meeting which takes place every year 

5. A plant which comes up every year 

4 . SUITABLE WORDS 

Exercise i Choose the correct word to M 
each gap : 

1 He IS (intolerable, intolerant) of any 
opinions but his own 

2 The king used to (counsel, council) his 
sons to live plainly 

3 He stood in (imminent, eminent) danger 
of losing his life 

4 The college dining hall was called the 
(refractory, refectory) 

5 The swan (swim, swam, swum) over the 
lake. 

6 He (declaimed, disclaimed) any respon- 
sibility in the matter 

7 The traveller recounted his (incredible, 
incredulous) adventures 

8 Most of his troubles are (imaginative, 
imaginary) 

9 He refused to gamble on (principal, 
pnnciple) 

Exercise 2 Put suitable adjectives instead 
of “nice”: i The duchess wore a nice 
dress, 2 The cook served up a nice pudding 

3. He climbed the railing and tore a nice 
hole in his coat 4. The clergyman was nice 
to the poor. 5, We had nice weather for 
our picnic 6. I have always found her a 


nice friend 7 I am reading a nice book. 

8 It wiU be nice to meet my uncle again 
Exercise 3 Choose verbs from this list 
to use instead of “ get ” and “ got ” ; 
returned buy climbed was obliged 
surmount became received arrived 
I He was able to get over the difficulty. 

2 The child goi a fright 3 She got lack to 
her work as soon as possible. 4 The tlneves 
got over the wall 5 The procession got to 
the gate of the city 6 Sylvia wrote a list 
of the things she wanted to get from the 
grocer. 7 The animals got excited and broke 
down the barrier. 

Exercise 4, Pill each gap with a word 
expressing the correct sound : 

Example The hum of bees 
I The , . of doves. 2 The . of 
sheep 3 The ... of ram 4 The . of 
leaves 5 The of wind round the house. 
6 The . of a young baby 7 The . 
of cattle 8. The . of thunder 
Exercise 5 Fill each gap with a word 
expressmg the correct sound ; 

Example The dog barks 
1 The train . . 2 The mouse . 

3 The horse 4. Hailstones 

5. Frogs . 6 Fire . . . and 

7. Pigs . 8 Sparrows .... 

5 . DICTIONARY WORK 

WORDS OPPOSITE IN MEANING — 
Many words cannot have their meaning 
changed to the opposite by adding a syllable 
(as explained on p 356) Such words are. 
Hard, soft Clever, foolish 

Exercise i Put together the words which 
are opposite m meaning : 


opaque 

lengthy 

liquid 

rough 

dainty 

mean 

brief 

depressing 

friend 

cheerful 

amusing 

transparent 

generous 

clumsy 

despondent 

enemy 

smooth 

solid 
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Exerase 2. Write words opposite in mean- 
ing to these : 

tempoiary captivity love lean always 
punish blame reconcile complicated 
soften enormous 


WORDS SIMILAR IN MEANING — 
Exerase 3 Put together the words which 
are similar in meaning : 


obstinate 

amuse 

disperse 

pain 

departure 

cowardice 

gift 

impatient 

wavering 


timidity 

irresolute 

removal 

stubborn 

intolerant 

entertam 

suffering 

bounty 

scatter 


Exerc ise 

similar m 
L 

fickle 

rudeness 

speed 

injure 

destroy 

scattei 

entice 

hinder 


4 Choose the word in each case 
meaning to those under L : 

firm, feeble, changeable, con- 
stant. 

audacity, hostility, mcivihty, 
contention. 

volley, contrive, project, velo- 
city 

exaggerate, impair, diminish, 
obstruct 

demolish, impede, undermine, 
intercept 

descry, disperse, dispel, erase. 

persuade, plead, invite, lure. 

stop, reject, impede, prevent 


Exerase 5 Wnte as many words as you 
can similar in meaning to these : 
see happiness sorrow gift clever traveller 


Bad writers and speakers often use two 
words which mean the same thmg, as She 
was a loving, affectionate child He resumed 
work again. The words loving and again are 
unnecessary. 

Exercise 6. Rewrite these sentences leaving 
out the unnecessary words : i Finally and 
lastly I will give you my blessing 2. Never- 
theless, in spite of liis efforts, he was defeated. 
3 He is usually punctual as a rule. 4 I 


showed him the book, but, however, he 
could not read. 5 He was innocent, for he 
denied having stolen the money. 6 The 
society possessed an honorary secretary 
who was not paid for his work. 7 He will- 
ingly lent his house without protest 8 The 
buildmg of the house was veiy complete. 

THE USE AND MEANING OF WORDS 

Exerase 7 Add the one word needed to 
complete each sentence (The meaning is 
given m brackets) ; 

1 He showed the feather. (He was 

a coward) 

2 The greatest oaks have been little 

. . (All thmgs have small beginnings ) 

3 The tide ebbs and . ., the moon 
waxes and . (Both mcrease and decrease ) 

4 The boy swam like a . . (He swam 

splendidly ) 

5 The delicate vase was as light as a 
. (It weighed very little ) 

6. In winter the branches of the trees 
are . . (They have no leaves ) 

7. The meeting was . . to a later tune. 

(It was put off ) 

Exerase 8 ^t each word in a sentence 
to show the use and meanmg of the word : 
genume diligent capable perpetual chronic 
exacting circular persevere incline 

Exercise 9. Choose from the passage the 
words that have the same meanmg as these : 

MEANING WORD FROM PASSAGE 

repress 

in good taste 

pay attention 

strangely 

swift 

determined 

eagerness 


PASSAGE 

She was so singularly earnest that I drew 
back, almost afraid of her Without appear- 
ing to notice it, in her ardour she still 
pressed herself upon me, speaking in a rapid, 
subdued voice, though always with a certain 
grace and propriety 
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6. RHYMING WORDS 

rhyming words are words whose 

last syllable have the same sound, as 
biiysw, accrue 

Exercise lo. Sort out the rhyming words 
and write them m columns : 

moon array soon Iree hears day sea 
spoon appears away balloon spears buffoon 
tree veers stay play knee tears tea 

Example' moon 
soon 
spoon 
balloon 
buffoon 
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Exercise 11. Complete these rhymes with 
suitable words : 

1 It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, “O bird, awake and ..." 

2 O heart of man! canst thou not be 

Blithe as the air is, and as . . ? 

3. In broad daylight, and at noon. 
Yesterday I saw the . . 

Sailmg high, but faint and white, 

As a schoolboy's paper . . 

4 She was the fairest of them all 
So graceful, sprightly, shadowy, tall. 

Tall for a daisy, yet quite . . 

Exercise 12 Add three words which rhyme 
with each of these : 

rebound foretell care tar springs 


TEACHING NOTES 


1. Syllables Words containing the same 
syllable — Numerous examples of the type 
given m Exercise i will occur during reading 
lessons and afford opportunities for further 
practice. 

Syllables meaning "not ." — Many of these 
opposites are stumbbng blocks for bad 
spellers; on this account an additional list 
for further practice is given below: 


un 

dis 

untie 

disarm 

unlock 

discredit 

unfold 

dishonest 

unhappy 

disclaim 

unsafe 

disbelieve 

unready 

dislodge 

uncertain 

discharge 

unfasten 

disentangle 

m 

less 

inhuman 

witless 

impolite 

careless 

immature 

thoughtless 

illiberal 

senseless 

msolvent 

cloudless 

inhospitable 

smokeless 

immodest 

boneless 

impartial 

joyless 


Syllables imth various meanings, — Only a 
few of the more easily identified prefixes 
are given in the text Here is a further list 
for the teacher’s choice and convenience . 

Latin prefixes 

Ambi — {on both sides), ambiguous, ambi- 
tion, ambidextrous 

Ante — , anti — {before) • antecedent, antici- 
pate, antique. 

Bene — lyvell) benefit, benevolent, benison. 

Bis — , hi — {twice) biscuit, biped, bicycle, 
binocular 

Con — iyiiith or together) connect, contend, 
conjunction. 

Ex — {out of) export, exclude, example, 
except 

Post— {after) postpone, postscript, post 
meridiem, post mortem. 

Pro— {forth or for)- profuse, progress, 
protect, pronoun 

Trans — {across) transfer, transcribe, trans- 
gress, transcontinental. 

Greek prefixes 

Amphi— {on both sides) : amphibious, 
amphitheatre 

Anti — {against) antipodes, antarctic 
antidote. 


AA — ^VOL Vll 
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Cata— [down) catalogue, catapult, catar- 
act. 

Dia— [Um) dialogue, diagonal 
Eu — [well) eulogise, eulogy, euphony 
Pro— [before, forth) prologue, proboscis, 
prophet. 


2. Confusing words. Words which sound 
alike — Here is a further list of common words 
which sound ahke 


assent 

altar 

bridle 

cord 

ascent 

altei 

bridal 

chord 

currant 

symbols 

compliment 

mussel 

current 

cymbals 

complement 

muscle 


marshal 

presence 



martial 

presents 



These can be made the subject of exercises 
such as those shown on p. 357 
Verbs often confused — The difficulties in 
connection with the correct use of lay and 
he, teach and learn, will be more readdy 
surmounted by children who have mastered 
transitive and intransitive verbs, than by 
others who have to remember that lay and 
leach must have objects, as explained in the 
text. 

Neither, nor . — ^The first line of Exercise 9 
on p 358 should read Either you or he 


must not be seen This, a clumsy sentence, 
IS to introduce the subject of the double 
negative. Further caution against the use 
of the double negative is left to the teacher. 

3 . One word for many. — Another example 
of Exercise i is given among Adverbs on 
P 353 . 

4 . Suitable words. — Exercises of the type 
given under this and the previous head- 
ing are popular with many scholarship 
examiners. 

5 . Dictionary work. — Ready use of a 
dictionary is an important feature of the 
children’s education. A dictionary should 
be at hand for reference in connection with 
most of the exercises in Part II, but especially 
in this section 

6. Rhytoing words. — Obviously, the best 
opportunity for work on rhyming words will 
occur during the reading of verse A useful 
exercise, not given in the text, is to write 
out a stanza of simple verse as prose, and 
ask the children to rewrite it in poetry foim, 
putting in the capital letters. 


PART III. PUNCTUATION 


PUNCTUATION MARKS are used to 
make clear the sense of writing These are 
the most common punctuation marks. 

I The FULL STOP is placed at the end 
of a sentence. 

2. The QUESTION MARK is placed 
at the end of a sentence which asks a 
question, as Where go the ships^ "Is 
the child ilP ’’ asked the nurse. (Notice 
that a question asked indirectly needs no 
question mark, as The nurse asked if the 
child was lU) 

3 The EXCLAMATION MARK is placed 
after words which express an order, excite- 
ment or deep feeling, as. Hurrah! Halt! 
Boy I Bring my boots! Poor fellow! 


4 The COMMA shows where a slight pause 
must be made when reading, as Having 
forgotten my umbrella, I borrowed a 
mackintosh. I have not money enough to 
buy shoes, flower-pots, buckles, boxes and 
everything. 

A comma is also placed before spoken 
words, as He said, “Let me go home." 

Exercise i Rewrite the foUowmg passage 
adding the necessary punctuation marks : 

" Ugh ’* cried the lady ‘ ‘ what low company *’ 
"My dear if he has been in low company 
he has certainly not learnt their low 
manners" said the salmon 

"Why do you dishke the trout so" asked 
Tom 
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5 QUOTATION MARKS are used to 

enclose spoken words These arc two pairs 
of lifted commas, the first pair being upside- 
down “ . ” Quotation maiks are there- 

fore also called INVERTED COMMAS 
Example ‘‘I have an idea,” the sweep said 

Exercise 2 Insert the quotation marks in 
this passage : 

All right, answered Tom. you have had 
a great time eating and now I am going 
to make all the noise I can And he began 
to shout with all his might. 

Exercise 3 Punctuate the foUowmg : 

Cadmus said a voice — but whether it 
came from above or below him or whethei 
it spoke within his own breast the young 
man could not tell — Cadmus pluck out the 
dragon’s teeth and plant them in the earth 

6 The APOSTROPHE is a hfted comma 
used in two ways 

{a) With a noun to show possession (see 
P 345)/ The child’s father Women’s 
clothes 

(i) In a word to show that a letter has 
been left out, as Don’t (Do not). ’Tis (It 
is) What’s (What is) . 

Exercise 4 Rewrite the ioUowmg, adding 
the punctuation marks : 

I didnt want it said Angelica 

But you are a darling little angel all the 
same said the governess 

Yes I know I am said Angelica Dirty little 
girl dont you think I am very pretty Indeed 
she had on the finest of little dresses and 
hats and as her hair was carefully curled 
she really looked very well 

Exercise 5, Rewrite these words with the 
apostrophe. Then write each word in full ; 
tis Ivc twas youU maam cant shant 
standm 

Example 'tis. It is. 

Cx\PITAL LETTERS are used to begin 
the following words 

I The first word after a full stop, or 
exclamation mark, as: I listened Crash I 
Something hard and heavy struck the little 
window, smashing the pane 


2 The fust of a senes of spoken words, 
as The judge icplied, ‘ ' Bring in the prisoner.” 

3 llie first word of each line of poetry, 
as 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 

How I wonder what you are. 

Up above the world so high, 

Like a diamond in the sky. 

4 The name of one particular person or 
tiling, as Mr Smith (person) Germany 
(country) Thames (river), Bible (book). 
April (month) Wednesday (day) 

5 Foi all the names of God, and for 
pronouns that stand for such names, as' 
The Lord shall make His face to shine upon 
you 

6 For the pronoun I. 

Exercise 6 Rewrite these passages adding 
the necessary capitals : 

I. orpheus cried to the helmsman, “be- 
tween them we must pass, so look ahead 
foi an opening, and be brave, foi hera is 
with us ” 

2. when the meadows laugh with lively green, 

and the grasshopper laughs in the merry 
scene, 

when mary and susan and emily 

with tlieir sweet round mouths sing, "ha, 
ha, he'” 

Exercise 7 Rewrite, adding the punctuation 
marks and capital letters : 

nobody ever stopped him m the street to 
say with gladsome looks my dear Scrooge 
how are you when wiU you come to see me 
no beggars implored him to bestow a trifle 
no children asked him what it was oclock no 
man or woman ever once m all his life 
inquired the way to such and such a place 
of Scrooge even the blind mens dogs appeared 
to know him and when they saw him coming 
on would tug their owners into doorways 
and^ up courts and then would wag their 
tails as though they said no eye at ah, is 
better than an evil eye dark master 

Exercise 8 Explam the difference in mean- 
ing between “ a ” and “ b ” of each pair of 
sentences : 

I {a) The boy said the tramp struck him. 

(6) The boy, said the tramp, struck lum. 
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'2 (a) The detective, observing the stranger, 
sat down. 

(&) The detective observing, the stranger 
sat down 

3 (a) I could clearly see, where I stood but 
half a mile away, the smoke belched 
from the burnmg pile. 

(b) I could clearly see where I stood, but 
half a mile away the smoke belched 
from the burnmg pile. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH.— 
There are two ways of relatmg what someone 
has sard : 

I Repeating the actual words spoken, as. 
"What is that noise^ ” asked the merchant. 
This IS called DIRECT SPEECH. 

2. Not repeating the words spoken, as 
The merchant asked what the noise was. 


This is called INDIRECT SPEECH Notice 
that the quotation marks and question marks 
are not used 

Exercise 9. Change into direct speech : 

I. Gertrude asked whether she must go 
through the wood 

The hare replied that it was the only way 
to the cave 

2 I begged that he would allow me to 
sec him safely home 

3 She cried out that she had hurt her 
ankle 

Exercise 10. Change into indnect speech : 

1 “I have only three halfpence m my 
pocket,” said the boy 

2 “Slip out by the window,” whispered 
Ralph to Tom. 

3. The chief replied, "Kill me, rather than 
put me in prison ” 


TEACHING NOTES 


I Punctuation marks and capital letters. 
— In the text on this subject, the colon, 
semi-colon and parenthesis have been omitted. 
These may be introduced at the discretion 
of the teacher 


2 Direct and mdirect speech is explained 
here, but further work on conversation is 
left till Part VII , p 378, 


PART IV. SENTENCE MAKING 


WHAT IS A SENTENCE?— There are 
four important thmgs to know about a 
sentence, as follows 

I A SENTEN CE MAKES SENSE.— Read : 
The down sailed stream the boat 
Tins is nonsense, but if we rearrange the 
words we can make this sentence 
The boat sailed down the stream. 
Exercise r. Rearrange each group of words 
to make a sentence : i In rook high built 
the tree its that nest. 2. His huntsman the 
horn shnll blew. 3. Spring land the ploughs 


in his farmer early. 4 Three calls the 
day times a postman 5 The cross took ten 
travellers to desert it the days. 6 On that 
my book is the shelf? 7 Plenty of children 
need all small sleep. 

2. A SENTENCE EXPRESSES A COM- 
PLETE THOUGHT— Read: 

(«) To become a musician 

(i) Havmg won a pnze. 

(c) His upright life 

(d) After a few days 

(e) Adjoining the front garden 
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Each group of words js not nonsense, but 
it does not express a complete thought. It 
IS called a PHRASE These phiases can be 
made into sentences 

[a) His ambition was to become, a mustctan 

(J) The boy is pleased at having won a 
prize. 

(c) Eis upright life was an example to his 
friends. 

(it) After a few days the dog returned. 

(r) There was a field adjoining the front 
garden 

Exercise 2 Add words to each phrase to 
make a sentence : r Waiting down by the 
river 2. Leaving home early 3 Following 
m Ills father's footsteps 4 Hoping for 
better things 5 In several years’ time 
6 To make a fortune. 7 The good example 
of his friend 

Exercise 3 Rearrange each group of phrases 
to make a sentence : 

1 the summei morning / those blue eyes / 
she is like / with that golden hair / and that 
fresh bloom on her cheeks 

2 and an attentive smile upon his face / 
Mr [arndyce, I found / with liis hands behmd 
him / was standing near us 

3 like a sentry / Mi Bagnet, m a perfect 
abyss of gravity / and looks in every time he 
passes / walks np and down before the little 
parlour window 

4 she has scaled and taken / from the 
binning heights / she is never absent 

3. A SENTENCE IS MADE UP OF A 
SUBJECT (nammg-pait) AND PREDICATE 
(stating-part). — 

Exercise 4 Put the correct Predicate with 
each Subject : 

SUBJECT PREDICATE 

Coming events only ask for informa- 

tion 

A soft answer are too good to be 

spoiled by praise 

Love IS the maker of his own 

fortune 

I cast their shadows 

before 

Some natures was the poorest 


SUBJECT PREDICATE 

Ihe greatest man 

m history is strong as death 

Every man turneth away wrath. 

Exercise 5 Complete each sentence with 
an interesting Subject : i. . . seldom re- 

main still for more than a few minutes 

2 are most delightful in the spring 

3 IS my ambition 4 . . is the man 

1 most admire m history 5 . takes a 

great deal of hard work 6 need more 

help than others 7 . . is worth waiting 
for 8 . make my mouth water. 

Exercise 6 Complete each sentence with 
an mterestmg Predicate: i Llorse-diawn 
vehicles . 2 A London fog . . 3 A 

coal miner’s work . 4. A monthly 

salary ... 5 Almond blossom . . 6. 
Conscription 7 Good Queen Bess 

. 8 A modern politician . . . 

The chief word of the Predicate (statmg- 
part) IS the verb (stating word), as' 

SUBJECT PREDICATE 

Mighty steamers ply between the two con- 
tinents. 

Exercise 7 Divide these sentences into 
Subject and Predicate, and underlme the 
Predicate verb : i Wearing a magnificent 
robe, the king entered the chamber of state 

2 It was a cover for his book-table 3 She 
carefully opened her reticule a little way 

4 I watch him m his sleep 5 The invalid, 
lying on a couch by the window, was delighted 
to see me. 6 Aruving at home, we found 
him out. 

Now we know the fourth impoitant thing 
about a sentence 

4 A SENTENCE HAS A PREDICATE 
VERB — Suppose we say The faithful dog 
behind his master’s heels These words make 
sense, they also present a complete picture, 
but a verb must be added to them to make 
a sentence, thus The faithful dog walks 
behind his master’s heels 

Exercise 8 Pick out each group of words 
which IS not a sentence and make it into a 
sentence by addmg a verb : i. She stood still 
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looking steadfastly in one direction 2 His 
]oy to roam among lus flowering apple trees 
3. The strong man lifting heavy burdens 
4 The sador hoped to see land once more 

5. Descending the slope, he disappeared. 

6. The glorious sun dispersing the dew on 
the flowers 7 To live in the country, her 
ambition 8 The old gardener watching over 
his seeds like a hen with her chicks 

A SENTENCE MAY ASK A QUESTION 
— For example Where did I leave my gloves? 
This IS a sentence because 

1 It makes sense 

2 It expresses a complete thought 

3 It has a Predicate Verb, did leave 

The adverbs where, why, when and Imo 
are used for asking questions and the pro- 
nouns who, which, what and whose 

Exercise 9 Write questions beginnmg : 
I Who , .2. Which 3 What 

... 4 Whose , . 5 For what . 

6 In what , . 7 By which 8 

Where . . g When . 10 How 

IX. How much . 12 How long 
13 Why . . . 

Exercise 10 Write these questions : 

{a) Suppose your friend has been to the 
Zoo What questions would you ask him 
on his return? 

(6) Your friend has finished an interesting 
book. Ask him questions about it. 

(c) You have met someone who has been 
to the Lord Mayor's Show. Ask him questions 
about it. 

Exercise ii Write the questions to which 
these are the answers : i. Because it is too 
dark to read without it 2 No, the ram has 
stopped, so I shall not carry it 3 Two 
quarts, as well as sixpennyworth of cream, 
please 4 One teaspoonful for each person 
and one for the pot 5 At seven o’clock, 
as I have to cook the breakfast. 6 Yes, we 
have a dog, a cat and a gumea pig 

DEFINITIONS It is good practice to 
describe something concisely, so that another 


person would know it, without hcaiing 
its name, thus' A book giving the meanings 
of all the words m the English language, 
(Dictionary ) 

Exercise la Say what these thmgs are : 
I An instrument used for observing minute 
objects 2 An mstiument used for observing 
the stars 3 An instrument used for 
inflating a football 4 An arrangement for 
assisting the sight, composed of two glass 
lenses held m place by metal or tortoiseshell 
5 A house foi a dog 6 A building where 
books are kept 

Notice bow carefully and clearly each 
phiase describes the object. Such a phase 
is called a Definition 

Exercise 13. Write definitions of these 
thmgs : 

A iiospital A Christmas caid A theimos 
flask A bridge. 


REVISION EXERCISES 

Exercise 14 Change these statements mto 
questions : i The weather yesterday was 
mild 2 The house stands by an old mill 
3 Your dog is very obedient 4 The 
meeting was held in the Town Hall 5 You 
can’t find your hat. 6 He has some sweet 
peas m his garden 

Exercise 15 Express the same meanmg, 
using the word “ not ” : 

Example The man is young The man is 
not old 

I The sick man will live 2 The train is 
late 3 This baby is quite well 4 He 
wore an intelligent expression 5 The house 
stood near the road 6 The youth was tall. 

Exercise 16 Write the names given to these 
persons ; i A boy who sings in a choir. 
2 A lady who writes poetry 3 A man who 
sells meat 4 A man who carries luggage 
at a railway station 5 A man who fixes 
glass m window frames 6 A man who 
drives an aeroplane 7 A woman who tends 
the sick in hospital 
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TEACHING NOTES 


I What is a sentence ? — Only simple 
sentences are considered in this chapter. 
The four salient features of a simple sentence 
have been chosen as the basis for most of 
the exercises 

{a) A sentence makes sense — Jumbled 
sentences, as in Exercise r, can be treated 
in class as a competition, the winner being 
the first child to rearrange the set correctly 
Another method is to let the children compose 
sentences on a certain subject, and write 
them on the blackboard m a jumbled state 
for the rest of the class to interpret 

(6) A sentence expresses a complete thought. 
—The children will readily supply phrases, 
which can be written on the blackboard for 
incorporation into sentences, as in Exercise 
2 Oral work of this type is useful m deter- 
mining whether the children thoroughly 
understand the nature of a phrase. 

(c) A sentence is made up of subject and 
predicate — Analysis proper is dealt with m 
Part V. of this course, but it is desirable that 
the children should from an early stage be 
conversant with the division of a simple 
sentence into subject and predicate 


(d) A sentence has a predicate verb —The 
term predicate verb has been used in prefer- 
ence to finite verb, as the foiiner drav.s 
attention to the function of the finite verb 
m the particular sentence under con- 
sideration, and le.ssens the possibility of 
confusion witli participles and mfinitivxs in 
such sentences as To hear is to obey She 
ran away laughing 

2 A sentence may ask a question. — 
Exercise lo makes excellent oral work in 
class, and is a great aid to self-expression. 
In oral work the questions concem an actual 
expedition undertaken by a child, and are, 
of course, answered An extension of 
Exercise ii is an oral riddle game, one cliild 
giving the answer and the rest guessing the 
question. The winner may give the next 
answer. 

3 Definitions. — Exeicise 12 can also be 
extended to make a riddle game, one child 
giving a definition of an object for the rest 
to identify. 


PART V. ANALYSIS 


You already know that every sentence 
has a SUBJECT and PREDICATE (p 

365) 

Exercise i. Divide these sentences into 
Subject and Predicate : i The king’s army 
was encamped on a hillside 2 I do not want 
change 3. A flock of pigeons wheeled into 
the air 4 There is sunshine to-day after 
rain 5 Only the brother of the wonnded 
boy remained 6 Good books, like good 
friends, are few and chosen 7 The windows 
and doors were secuiely fastened 


Besides Subject and Predicate, a sentence 
may be further divided into parts, or 
ANALYSED 

DIVISIONS OF THE SUBJECT —The 
Subject usually has two parts' 

I. The NOUN or PRONOUN which 
names the doer of the action stated by the 
verb This is the important word of the 
Subject 

2 The ENLARGEMENT, that is, all the 
words which add to the meaning of the 
Subject word. 
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Example: The roses, freshly cut from my 
garden, stood on the table 

In this sentence the chief nonn is roses and 
the chief verb is stooi The words The and 
freshly cut from my garden tell you more 
about the subject noun, roses', these words 
are therefore the Enlargement Wc analyse 
the sentence thus 

SUBJECT PREDICATE 

Noun Enlargement 

roses I The stood on the table. 

2 freshly cut 
from my gar- 
den 

Exercise 2 Analyse each sentence into 
Subject Noun, Enlargement and Predicate 
(as above), i The field which we bought 
stands near a wood 2. A deepening shadow 
fell over the monument 3 A man of good 
character has applied for the post 4 Phylhs, 
my cousin, is coming to stay 3 The town 
band plays on Thursdays 6 The boy with 
red hair lives down the lane 7 A vase of 
white lilies stands on the table. 

DIVISIONS OF THE PREDICATE The 
Predicate may have three parts 

I. The chief VERB of the sentence (see 
p. 345) This is the nnportant word of the 
Predicate, 

2 The OBJECT or OBJECTS of the Verb 
(see p, 346), 

3 The EXTENSION, that is. all the 
words which add to the meaning of the Verb 

Exercise 3 Analyse each sentence into 
Subject Word, Enlargement, Verb and Object 
(as shown m the Example) i Happy 
children had plucked the flowers 2 My 
friend trusted me 3 All of us like games. 

4 A gang of men repaired the road. 5 
Carrymg my broken umbrella, I bought a 
mackintosh 6 Hundreds of vehicles climbed 
the hill. 

SUBJECT 

Word. Enlargement 

children Happy 

PREDICATE 

Verb Object 

had plucked the flowers 


KING IN PRACTICE 

Exercise 4. Analyse these sentences, which 
have two Objects each : i The head cook 
will give the dog a bone 2 A villainous- 
lookmg tramp took the shoe to the black- 
smith 3 My aunt gave me a box of 
chocolates. 4 A little child had given the 
elephant a bag of buns 5. The games 
master presented the prizes to the winners. 

6 My uncle left his watch to me 7, The 
farmer put the pig in a sty 

Example. 

SUBJECT 

Word Enlargement 

cook 1 The 

2 head 

PREDICATE 

Verb Objects 

will give I a bone 

2 the dog 

The Extension of the Predicate is the 
answer to this question, — “ How, when, 
where, is the action of the verb done?" 

Examples 

He moved like a cat (How?) 

She returned several days later. (When?) 

They slept in the loft (Where?) 

Exercise 5 Analyse these sentences, 
which have an Extension each (as shown m 
the Example below) . i The thieves had 
bound him hand and foot. 2 He left 
hurriedly. 3 Still smiling, he disappeared 
from view 4 Beside the bridge stood the 
old man 5 The childish hands stood the 
tin soldier upright 6. He went on his way 
7. The tram arrived at midnight 

Example : 

SUBJECT 

Word Enlargement 

thieves The 

PREDICATE 

Verb Object Extension 

had bound him hand and foot 

Exercise 6 Fully analyse these sentences 
(as shown above) : i The fisherman, leaning 
out of the boat, cast his Ime into the sea. 

2 The tottering chimney tumbled down, 

3 Wcarmg his new uniform, the scout 
marched gaily into camp. 4 The child 
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with the rosy face approached the Mayor. 
5. Laughing heartily, I took my place with 
the others 6 A pale, raw mist came 


creeping o\ei the tidds 7. Oiir new aim- 
chair, which aiuvcd j'esteida}', is M'ly 
comfortable. 


TEACHING NOTES 


I Subject and predicate. — This work 
follows on from the consideration of the 
predicate verb given in Part IV , p 364 
Exercises 4, 5 . h, and 7 of Part IV cover 
the first stage of the work, and it will 
probably be advisable to select some of 
these examples for revision, if not to work 
through them all 

2. Divisions of the subject and predicate. — 
An understandmg of the subject enlargement 
arises naturally from working the examples 
of the Exercises suggested above, and of 
Exercise i of this Part, and rarely presents 
any difficulty to a child 
The first step in the division of the 
predicate has already been taken m selecting 


the verb The remaining stages should be 
discussed orally, before examples are worked 
out by the children, and one stage must be 
thoroughly giasped before proceeding to the 
next. These stages, tlic Exercises in the text 
dcalmg with them, and the pages of reference 
for revision work, are set out here for the 
convenience of the teacher 

I. Selection of the direct object to the verb 
Revision — rHE object of the verb, 
p 346, Exercise 5 and preceding text 

2 Selection of the indirect object' 

Revision — the object of the verb, 

p 346, Exercise 6 and preceding text 
In this Part — Exercise 4 

3 Selection of the predicate extension: 

In this Part —Exercise 5 


PART VI. CORRESPONDENCE 


1. THE LETTER 

All letters should be arranged in a certain 
correct form, which is only slightly changed 
accordmg to the kmd of letter There are 
two chief kmds of letters 
Personal — to a friend 
Busmess — to a tradesman or firm 

THE PERSONAL LETTER The correct 
form of any letter is in five parts 

I The Headmg gives the place and date 
of writing, m this way 

20 St Margaret’s Road, 
Bcxlnll-on-Sea 

2gth November, 1945 


or 20 St Margaret’s Rd , 
Bexlnll'On-Sea. 

29th Nov 1945. 

The Heading is written in the top right- 
hand corner of the paper, beginning about 
halfway across It must give all the informa- 
tion necessary for a reply Notice the 
arrangement of the Heading, the full stops 
after the shortened words St (Saint) and 
Rd (Road), and the comma after the first 
line 

The date is arranged in order — day, month, 
year Do not write Nov 29th, or 29, 
notice that no full stop is placed after 29th 
as this is not a shoi tened word Another way 
of writing the date is thus. 29 ii ’45. 
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Exercise i Write each as a Heading to a 
letter : i Your home addiess and date of 
to-day 2 Your school address and date of 
this day four weeks ago. 3 Your fiiend’s 
home address and date of this day four 
weeks ahead. 4 Saint Olave’s School, 
Bradbury Street, Worthing, on the seventh 
day of February, nineteen hundred and 
forty-one. 5 Flat four, twenty-eight North 
Terrace, London, West Central one, on 
February the tenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three. 

2. The Salutation, or opening words of the 
letter, varies according to the person to 
whom you are writing, as . 

My dear mother, Dear Uncle Richard, 

Begin the Salutation on the left of the 
jiaper, leaving a left hand margin of half 
an inch or more This margin should be 
continued down each sheet of writing. 
Notice that in My dear the word dear does 
not have a capital letter A comma is placed 
after the Salutation 

Exercise 2. Write Salutations to the 
following people : i Your aunt Dorothy 
2. Your father 3 Your brother Ned 4 
Your grandmother. 5 Your mother’s friend, 
Mrs Beagles 6 Your cousin Susan, of your 
own age. 7. Your cousin Beryl, who is 
grown up. 

3 The Subject of a letter should be divided 
into paragraphs, starting a new paragraph 
for each item of news, or change of thought 
You should ]ot down the plan of your letter 
on a piece of rough paper before beginning 
to write In a friendly letter, it is polite to 
write m the first and last paragraphs of 
your friend's affairs. 

Exercise 3 Arrange these sentences in 
order and in paragraphs as for a letter : 

I had a puppy for my birthday We all 
hope to see you soon Uncle Stephen called 
the other day and took Miriam and me foi a 
picnic in the country. His name is Beggar, 
because he is always begging for something 
to eat. We gathered a basket of primroses 
for Mother We were glad to hear that your 


ankle is nearly well I am training him to 
fetch balls and sticks Mother sends these 
chocolates with her love It will not be long 
before you are playing games again He 
wiU make a good house dog, I think. 

4 The Conclusion, or closing words, vanes 
in the same way as the salutation For 
example' 

I remain, 

Youi loving son, 

Horace. 

I am, 

Ycur affectionate niece, 

Hilda Biiggs. 

Other forms of Conclusion are 

Yours sincerely, Very sincerely yours. 
Yours affectionately, 

Always write I am, 01 I remain, before 
these words, or they do not make sense 
Arrange the Conclusion neatly down the 
middle of the paper, placing commas after 
the first two lines, as shown 

Exercise 4 Write Conclusions to these 
letters : i A letter to your best friend. 2 A 
letter to your father 3 A letter to your 
godmother 4 A letter from your brother to 
you. 5 A letter from a gentleman to you. 
6 A letter to a gentleman 

5 The Addiess is written on the envelope 
in this way 


Begin writing about halfway down the 
envelope, placing the whole tidily in the 
middle of the lower half. 

Notice carefully how to write the names 
of the following people 
Married lady Mrs Hobbs, 

Unmarried lady Miss Drown, [eldest daughter) 
or girl Miss Gertrude Drown, 

[younger daughter) 


Miss Sybil Finch, 

14 Lower Avenue, 
Dav/hsh, 

Devon. 
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iLm Mr P. Jones, 

Gentleman E F. Porter, Esq , [E-iqmre) 

I5oy Master David Small, 

Clergyman The Rev J Steed, 

Doctor Dr P P Dirk. 

Letters which stand for titles, such as’ 

J P (Justice of the Peace), B A (Bachelor of 
Alts), DD (Doctor of Divinity), are added 
after the mual form of writing the name, as 
The Rev B Thomson, D D., 

T Buchanan, Esq , J P , 

Notice caiefully the punctuation m these 
lases. Esq is instead of Mr , do not add 
Esq with Dr or Rev. 

Exercise 5 Address envelopes to these 
persons. Draw an oblong 4f inches by 3^ 
inches to represent each envelope; 

I Ethel Cummings, eldest daughter, un- 
married, at Stapley Lodge, Hawkhurst, 


Kent. 

3 Richard Taylor, gentleman. Justice of 
the Peace, at sixteen Whitefield Terrace, 
Guildford, Surrey. 

3 John Horace Standforth, clergyman. 
Doctor of Divinity, at St Saviour’s Vicarage, 
The Square, Rotherham 

4 Godfrey Short, butcher, at eleven King’s 
Road, Bath 

5. Elizabeth Gertrude McCall, widow, at 
four Saint Paul’s Road, Chester. 

6. Wdhain Smith, aged four, at Brookside 
Orphanage, Camberwell, London 

7 Marian Pettit, unmarried lady, Bachelor 
of Science, at Bedford College foi Women, 
Regent’s Park, London north-west one. 


Read this letter ; 

My dear Roger, 

This IS to wish you many happy 
returns of the day I hope you will have a 
jolly birthday with all the presents you 
like best 

I had a present too, last week, though it 
was not ray birthday. Father gave me a 
bicycle I can go home for dinner now, 
which IS much more fun than staying at 
school Also I leave home later in the 
morning than I used, so it is a great help 
all round. 


My friend Jim has a hicyi'lc, ,md we iide 
together on Satin day nflcinoons One 
Saturday, when the wcalhci is good, we 
will start out m the morning, taking onr 
dinner, and come over to see von 

Please give my love to Aunt Mildicd I 
hope she has not had any more stings from 
her bees 

Hoping to see you soon, 

I lemain. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Gerald. 

Exacise G Write these letters. Put jmir 
home or school address as the Heading, 
with to-day’s date, and write the Addiess 
in an oblong diawn to represent the envelope, 
before you write, jot clown the subject of 
each paragraph, not forgetting friend's 
affairs in the first and last paragraphs 

1 Write to your Uncle Percy, thanking 
him for Ins present of a penknife at Christmas 
Tell him some of the other presents you 
had, and what yon did on Christmas Day. 
Give a real or iraaginaiv address 

2 Write to your fiicnd asking him to 
come out for a walk with you one evening 
next week Suggest where you might go 
and arrange where to meet him 

3 Write to your aunt, Mrs Evelyn 
Thornton, asking her if you may come 
and stay with her for three weeks, as the 
doctor thinks your brother may have 
mumps S.iy that 3'our mother is ill and 
unable to wiito lieisclf, and send a suitable 
message from youi mother, Y’our Aunt 
lives at Rosemary Cottage, Park Drive, 
Bedford 

Exercise 7 Answer this letter : 

St Catharine’s School, 

Your Own Town. 

Yesterday’s Date. 

Dear Sybil, 

We arc having a school party on 
Thursday of next week, and each of us is 
allow'cd to ask one friend Will you come 
and be my guest? We usually have a jolly 
tune. The party is fioni three o’clock till 
SIX, but if you come early I can show yon my 
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cubicle, as you liave probably not seen the 
inside of a boarding school. 

Hoping that you will come, 

I remain. 

Your lovmg friend, 

June Batts. 

THE BUSINESS LETTER — 

1. The Headmg is the same as for the 
personal letter. 

2. The Salutation is one of the following. 

Dear Sir, Gentlemen, (Many dims to-day 

permit Dear Sirs,) Dear Madam, Mesdames 

3. The Subject should be shoitly and 
clearly expressed Where possible the topic 
of the letter is written as a title m the middle 
of a line under the Salutation In replying 
to a business letter, write its reference number 
as the title, in this way 

Your ref By 06k. 

4 The Conclusion may be one of the 
following" 

I am. 

Yours truly, 

(Mrs ) K Smith 

I am. 

Yours faithfully, 

David Short 

I am. 

Yours obediently, 

(Miss) P. Waites. 

5 The Address is placed in the bottom 
left-hand corner below the signature, as 
well as on the envelope This is in case the 
letter and envelope become separated 

Study the naming of these people or firms : 
Tradesman Mr L Ford, 

Two married Mesdames Cook and Toots, 

ladies 
Two unmarried 

ladies The Misses Percy, 

Firms Messrs. J & E Boutwood, 

Messrs P. Kinglake & Co , 
Limited The Secretary, (or The 

Company Manager), Brewer & Co , 
Ltd. 


Study these business letters 

16 Upper Warbeck Stieet, 
Brighton, 

Sussex 

15th May, 1945. 

Gentlemen, 

Special Seeds Offer 

Will you kindly send to me at the above 
address twelve packets of Giant Nasturtium 
seeds, as advertised on page 4 of your 
Catalogue I enclose a P O. for 3? dd to 
cover cost and postage 
I am, 

Your truly, 

(Mrs ) P Bingham 
Messrs S & F Coley, 

14 Lower Road, 

Readmg 

12 Little Croft, 

Newton Abbot, 
Devon 
I 2 1945 

Your ref D/Y 1632 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter and estimate 
for re-makmg curtains, I am quite satisfied 
with your suggestions and charges Will you 
kindly proceed with the work, and deliver 
the curtains not later than the last day of 
this month 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
Reginald Boles 

Mr G Tooting, 

Silver Buildings, 

High Street, 

Torquay 

Exercise 8 Write these letters (Headings 
and Addresses as in Exercise 6) 

1 Order from Toyne & Co , Ltd , Marl 
Road, Ilford, Essex, a new lawn mower which 
you have seen advertised in the Daily Post 
for £y I2S 

2 Write to your dentist asking for an 
appointment one day next week, after 
school 
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3 Write to a wireless expert, M L Peikms, 
asking him to call to mend your wireless set. 
Suggest a day and time when he may call, 
and say what you think is wrong with the 
set Give an imaginary address in your 
neighbourhood 

Exercise g Answer this letter : 

Jones & Sparkes, Ltd., 
Sparkes’ Warehouse, 
London, E C i. 

In your reply please quote 
Ref 75 /L /75 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your esteemed order 
for two patent filing cabmets, we regret that 
we have in stock only one cabmet of the 
pattern you require. We can obtain a 
second similar cabinet in fourteen days, or 
send you another of a slightly different 
design immediately 

Awaiting the favour of your mstructions, 
I am. 

Yours obediently, 

James Lmcoln, 

(Secretary.) 

T Porter, Esq , 

4 Lowdale Cottages, 

Newport 


3 . POSTCARDS AND TELEGRAMS 

Besides letters, there are two other means 
of sending messages through the Post Office, 
—by postcard and by telegram 
THE POSTCARD is used to send short 
messages which are not private or personal. 
On a plain postcard, the address is written 
on the front of the card and the message on 
the back. On a picture postcard, the address 
IS written on the right-hand side of the back, 
the message on the left. 

The Heading. The address of the sender, 
and the date, are put as shortly as possible 
at the top right-hand comer 
The Salutation. It is usual on a postcard 
to leave out the Salutation, such as: My 
dear — , or Dear Sir, and to begin straight 
away with the Subject. 


The Subject. The message on a postcard 
should be short and to the point If it is of 
a business nature, the title of the matter 
should be written as a heading, as in business 
letters 

The Conclusion. The concluding words, 
such as; I am, Yours sincerely, are usually 
left out, and the sender merely signs his 
name after the message. 

The Address should be written lengthways 
across the front of the card. It is not 
necessary to put the Address on the reverse 
side of a busmess postcard, as the message 
cannot be separated from the address on 
the front. 

Study these postcards. 

Friendly. 

Littlehampton. 
15-12 * 45 . 

The puppy arrived safely this morning 
and seems veiy well Please tell Uncle 
George that we shall name it after him. 

Muriel. 

Business. 

The Ashes, 

Woodbene Grove, 
Parley 

5th October, 1945. 
Christmas Cards 

Kindly send to me at the above address 
sample books of your hand-painted Christmas 
cards, as advertised in the Daily Post. 

(Miss) M. Dobby. 

Exercise 1 Write each o£ these messages 
as on a postcard, vfith headmg and address : 

r. Jack Somers, on holiday at Lane’s 
Farm, Hailsham, Sussex, writes to his 
mother asking her to post his football boots 
to him, as he has been invited to play for 
the village team on Saturday. His home 
address is, 14 James’ St , Manor Park, Essex. 

2. Write to your aunt Mary Jones at Belle 
Vue Cottages, Sydenham, to say that you 
will meet her and her son at Dorchester 
station on Tuesday next. Head your 
postcard Dorchester 
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3. Write to J & F. Bones, Ltd , High 
St., Hastings, to acknowledge the receipt of 
some fishing tackle which arrived at your 
home, 7 Maze Mansions, Purlham Road, 
Nottingham, in perfect condition 

Exemse 2 Write as on postcards : 

I. 12 Foster Park, 

Liverpool 
loth June, 1945. 

My dear Bob, 

I expect you were surprised when I 
did not come to school yesterday The fact is, 
my sister Margaret has measles, and I shall 
not be back for at least three weeks Will 
you please fetch ray pencil box and marbles 
from ray desk-' I shall not be able to see you, 
so please leave them on the doorstep as 
you go home to-morrow. 

I am very disappomted not to be able to 
play in the match on Friday, but I shall 
think of you and hope the School wins. 

I remain, 

Your affectionate chum, 
Sydney Cox 


Master R Clark, 

7 Wykeham Road, 
Liverpool 


2. Write a reply to 1. 

3 Write to your chimney-sweep asking 
him to call. 

4. Write to a friend acknowledging a book 
sent by post 

5 Write to a branch of any Tourist Com- 
pany asking for a catalogue of holidays m 
England 

THE TELEGRAM is used for an urgent 
message which must be delivered quickly. 


A telegram from a person in the south of 
England is delivered to another in the north 
of Scotland in a few hours It is charged 
according to the number of words, for this 
reason both the address and message are 
made as short as possible. The date and 
place from which it is sent are stamped 
upon a telegram, therefore no Heading is 
required In addressing a telegram it is 
usual to put only the name, without the 
title of Mr., Mrs., or Mtss, etc. In the 
message only the woids necessary to the 
sense are wiitten, even at the cost of not 
making complete sentences The full stop 
IS the only punctuation mark possible 

Suppose that Jack Smithson, on holiday 
with his aunt Mildred in Devonshiie, bieaks 
his anlde on the day he is to return to his 
home in London, Aunt Mildred wants to 
tell Jack’s family the news as soon as 
possible. She sends this telegram. 

Smithson, 15 Poplar Grove, W 14 

Jack broken ankle Cannot return Not 
serious Letter follows 

Mildred 

Exercise 3 Write each of these messages 
as a telegram : 

1 Gerald Strong of Glasgow teUs liis 
brother Peter that a crate of oranges will 
ariive for him at Llandudno Junction by 
passenger tram to-morrow at 12 5 p m 
Peter’s address is Lilac House, Broad Walk, 
Llandudno. 

2 In reply to i Peter Strong asks his 
brother to send the crate to Llanfairfechan 
station, as that is nearer to Ins home 

3 Send to the games captain of another 
school to say that a hockey match is post- 
poned owmg to the bad condition of the 
ground 

4 Congratulate a friend on winning a 
scholarship. 

5 Send birthday greetings to a relative 
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TEACHING NOTES 


1, The letter.- — Considerable attention 
should be paid to letter writing on account 
of its practical bearing on everyday life. The 
children should be encouraged to wnte 
freely and naturally, and to make notes on 
rough paper beforehand to secure an orderly 
arrangement of the subject matter Children 
who are poor at expression will often 
find helpful the informal nature of letter 
writing 

The arrangement that the first and last 
paragraphs should concern friend's affairs 
may seem at first sight an arbitrary one, 
but experience has shown that a plan of that 
kind followed by young cliildren ensuies a 
certain measure of courtesy. 

Plenty of practice has been given in the 
Exercises on heading, addressing and con- 
cluding letters, to promote neatness, accuracy 
and careful spacing. 

For children of this age, teachers will 
probably omit consideration of the business 
letter; for this reason it has been treated 
separately in the text. Letters of appbcation 


for employment and answers to advertise- 
ments have been omitted. 

2 . Postcards and telegrams — Making and 
writing postcards is good and entertaining 
practice for clnldien Let them make their 
cards 5| ms by 3^ ms , out of drawing paper 
Collaboration with the drawing lesson will 
perhaps make it possible for them to produce 
some coloured postcards of their own, or 
these can be made at home. Let each child 
then, for example, imagine himself or herself 
at some favourite place on holiday, and 
write postcaids to the teacher and to friends 
from there These can be posted m a pillar 
box manufactured for the occasion 

Composing telegrams can be treated as a 
game The teacher wntes a letter on the 
blackboard, and the children compete as 
to who can write the cheapest and most 
concise telegram m its stead The teacher 
may wnte the best efforts on the board to 
compare them with the original letter, 
before selecting the winner 


PART VII. LANGUAGE STUDY 


COMPREHENSION — 

The essential quality of sugar is sweetness. 
Exercise i Write down the essential quahty 
oi the following as shown : 


OBJECT QUALITY 
lion strength 

lemon 

knife 

iron 


OBJECT QUALITY 

eagle 

dove 

vinegar 

ice 


Exercise 2 Write the meaning of each of 
these statements m your own words : 

I. Be to her virtues very kind. 

Be to her faults a little blind 


2 Character gives splendour to youth, and 
awe to wrinkled skin and grey hairs 

3 A feUow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind 

4 Good manners and soft words have 
brought many a difficult thing to pass 

5 That only disadvantage of honest 
hearts, credulity. 

6. There is no savour in perfection for 
which one has never worked Better imper- 
fection towards which one has contributed 
something 

It is not good writing to use unnecessarily 
long words. For example, do not say, I 
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descended the declivity with rapidity, for 1 
walked qu-ickly down the slope. 

Exercise 3. Eewrite in simple language : 

1. I was engaged m mathematical calcula- 
tion when my scholastic mstructor summoned 
me, 

2. Thomas gave an exhibition of his 
ability to pel form upon the pianoforte 

3. Owing to the inclemency of the elements, 
we arrayed ourselves m garments impervious 
to moisture 

4. In the absence of the felme race, 
mice abandon themselves to their various 
pastimes. 

5. One portion of a bisected comestible 
is preferable to an entire absence of the 
same. 

6 I reclmed upon my nocturnal couch m 
a somnolent posture and extinguished the 
illumination 

RELATIVE POSITION OF ASSOCIATED 
WORDS AND PHRASES — 

Adverbs should be placed next to the 
verb they quahfy, as. They leapt simultan- 
eously over the low wall and instantly 
disappeared from view 

Clauses beginning with who, which, whose 
or whom should always follow the noun 
they qualify, as The man whom we met 
yesterday is m hospital The coat which I 
bought has been stolen 

All phrases and clauses must be placed 
in their correct position relative to other 
words in the sentence, as Robert seized the 
prize with both hands and ran off 

Exercise 4 Rewrite these sentences cor- 
rectly : 

I. To let a small cottage and garden with 
gas connections 

2 The old man has opened an antique 
shop with the bald head 

3 The children scampered over the 
meadow joyously 

4 Tlis gardener rescued the cat from the 
roof and restored it to its owner by means 
of a ladder. 

5. The bridge had been washed away 
which connected the two meadows 


6 The first man to carry an umbrella 
was Jonas Hanway about m London 
7. The mouse found all manner of rich 
titbits on the carpet which had been served 
for supper. 

8 There is a young man hvmg next door 
whose name I cannot remember 

JOINING SENTENCES — 

Here are two sentences' 

I. Richard gave the book to me 
2 He had no further use for the book. 
These may be joined m various ways to 
make one sentence, as 

1 Having no further use for the book, 
Richard gave it to me. 

2 Richard gave the book to me as he had 
no further use for it. 

3. The book, for which he had no further 
use, Richard gave to me. 

Exercise 5 Join each group of sentences 
to make one, without using “and ” or “ so ” : 

I I know a field. There is an oak tree 
in the field Mistletoe grows on the oak tree, 
3. He was tired His work was carelessly 
done 

3 Supper was over. We gathered round 
the fireside. 

4 The child was crying Perhaps it was 
cold 

5 Father was waiting by the gate He 
lifted us into the cart. The cart rumbled off, 

6 We knew that the rain had stopped. 
We knew that we could go home. 

Exercise 6. Rewrite, jommg some of the 
sentences to make the passage run more 
smoothly : 

He and the maid were walking in the 
fields. It was a fine summer’s morning. 
They diverted themselves with gathering 
different kmds of wild flowers They ran 
after butterflies, A large snake suddenly 
started up from among some long grass 
The snake coiled itself round little Tommy’s 
leg The fright they were both m at this 
accident may be imagined The maid ran 
away She shrieked for help. The clidd was 
m an agony of terror He did not dare to 
stir from the spot 
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likenesses and DIFFERENCES — 

The likenesses and differences between a 
pen and a pencil are described below. 

Likenesses : Both are wooden cylinders, 
about a quarter of an inch across, and 
usually about eight inches long, when 
new. Both are usually painted Both are 
used for writing 

Differences : A pen is a solid cylinder 
of wood, but a pencil has a graphite core 
running through it A pen has a groove or 
an attachment at one end for holding a mb , 
a pencil has no such attachment, and no 
nib. A pen is sometimes tapered at the end 
farthest from the mb but a pencil is always 
of uniform thickness A pen is made to 
write by dipping the nib in ink, a pencil 
wntes by means of the graphite core and 
requires no ink, A pencil requires sharpening 
and becomes m this way shorter durmg 
prolonged use, a pen does not need 
sharpening and therefore remains the same 
length. 

Exercise 7 Describe carefully the likenesses 
and differences between these objects ; use 
the above description as a model 

I A chair and a table 2 A ladder and 
a pair of steps 3 A shovel and a spade. 
4 A mirror and a wmdow 5 A fitted wash 
basin and a bath. 6 A lawn mower and a 
garden roUer, 

Exercise 8 Put together the two things 
that are in some way alike, making six 
pairs. Say in a few words what each 
likeness is newspaper meat coal book 
slippers bread banjo coke rabbit- 
hutch stockings violin dog-kennel 

Exercise 9 What general name do we 
give to: 

1 poppies, dandelions and roses, but not 
to oaks? 

2 peaches, prunes and apples, but not to 
potatoes? 

3 milk, ink, and turpentine, but not to 
iron? 

4 linoleum, carpets and rugs, but not to 
cushions? 

5 bicycles, motors and trams, but not to 
garages? 


6 bees, wasps and ladybirds, but not to 
mice? 

7. cats, dogs and guinea pigs, but not to 
wolves? 

FIGURES OF SPEECH — When we are 
describing something we often use a phrase 
such as, like a dove, or, as lovely as a rose A 
word-picture of this kind is called a Figure 
of Speech 

Exercise 10 Complete these phrases with 
suitable words : 1 As thm as . . 2 As 

bitter as • . 3 As steady as 4 As 

red as . 5. As quiet as . 6 As 

gentle as . . 7 As frisky as . 

Exercise ir. Complete these sentences with 
suitable words : i The giant was as tall as 
. 2 The heavy bundle dropped like . 

3 The dragon’s eyes glowed like 

4 Like the flints pricked her feet 

5 The rock path was as smooth as 

6 He fainted, and fell like 

Sometimes the word-pictuie is made leaving 
out the words like and as, for example; He 
had a lion’s strength (Instead of. He was 
as strong as a hon ) They crossed a velvety 
lawn (Instead of They crossed a lawn 
like velvet ) 

Exercise 12 Rewrite the sentence, keeping 
the same word-picture, but without using 
“like” or “as”; (see the examples 
above) • 

I The sky was tinted like a rose 2. He 
whistled like a bird 3 She let down hair 
like a raven's wing 4 Their garments were 
white as snow 5 ^Ee stroke descended 
like lightning 6. The battle raged like a 
storm 

Exercise 13 Express m your words the 
meanmg of each statement . 

1 Care to our coffln adds a nail no doubt. 
And every grin, so merry, draws one 
out. 

2 The iron entered into his soul 

3 Cast thy bread upon the waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days, 

4 Variety is the spice of life, 

5 It was a hard task to make both ends 
meet 


B8 — vot, vir 
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PROVERBS — 

A proverb is a short saying which has two 
meanings ' 

I The obvious, often commonplace, mean- 
ing. 

z A hidden general truth 

For example, the proverb Rome was not 
bmll in a day means 

1 The city of Rome took many years to 
build. 

2 It takes time to accomplish a great 
task. 

Exercise 14 Express the two meanings of 
each proverb m your own words : i. Do 
not look a gift horse in the mouth 2 It is 
a long lane that has no turning 3 A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush 4 From 
the frying pan into the fire 5. Empty vessels 
make the most sound 6 When the cat is 
away, the mice will play 

Exercise 15 Wnte the proverbs which 
express these truths : i People of similar 
interests congregate 2 A man will not 
court the same misfortune twice. 3 A 
person unsuited to his position 4 Those 
who wish to succeed must make a vigorous 
attempt. 5 Many helpers hinder one 
another 6. People with faults of their own 
should not criticise others 

Exercise 16 Complete these proverbs : 
I. Still waters . . 2 It’s an ill wind . 

3 A rolling stone . 4 One man’s 

meat . 3. Better late . 6 Honesty 


CONVERSATION — 

You have already learnt the difference 
between direct and indirect speech (see p. 
36^). When writing a story, direct speech, 
or conversation, is of great help in making 
your tale vivid and interesting Read this 
example of conversation' 

The word “bed” had started a new flow 
of ideas in Molly’s brain 

“Grandmother,” she said, growing all at 
once very grave, “that reminds me of one 
thing I wanted to ask you; do the tops of 
the beds ever come down now in Paris?” 
"Do the tops of the beds in Pans ever come 


down?" repeated grandmother. "My dear 
child, what do you mean? ” 

“It was a story she heard,” began Sylvia, 
in explanation 

“About somebody being suffocated in 
Pans by the top of the bed coming down,” 
continued Ralph 

"It was robbers that wanted to steal his 
money,” added Molly 

Grandmother began to look less mystified, 
"Oh, that old story 1 ” she cried. 

Notice how the words repeated, began, 
continued, added, cried, are used instead of 
said. Other words for said are* replied, 
answered, exclaimed, remarked 

Exercise 17 Rewrite this story chiefly as 
a conversation ; as often as possible use 
one of the words given above instead of 
said'. 

One day a fisherman caught a very small 
fish. As he was going to put it into his 
basket, the fish opened its mouth and began 
to beg for pity, and to ask that he would 
throw it back into the river. 

The man asked why he should do so To 
which the fish replied that at present it was 
so young and small that it was worth very 
little, but if it were thrown back in the river 
the fisherman might be able to catch it at 
some future time, when it would have grown 
much larger 

To this the man answered that he was not 
so foolish as to throw away a little fish when 
he could not be sure of catching it later. 

A conversation that is not part of a story 
may be written like a play, without quotation 
marks, and without the use of said or similar 
words Read this example of pure conversa- 
tion 

Lucy If Miss J ones is not dressed already l 
She is this instant come into the drawing- 
room. 

Caroline Stand back, stand back 1 Don’t 
let her see us all staring. Ah, there she is! 
— got on her pink sarcenet body and sleeves 
to-day. How pretty that dress is, to be 
sure! 
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Elm And how nicely she has done her 
hair I Looki Caroline — braided behind 

Lucy There, she is putting down the 
sash That chimney smokes, I know, with 
this wind 

Fanny. And there is that little figure, 
Martha Jones, come down now Do look, — 
as broad as she is longl What a little fright 
that child IS, to be sure! 

Mother Pray, Fanny, was that remark 
useful or necessary? 

Fanny Oh, but mamma, I assure you, 
my longue is quite well now. 

Mother. I am sorry for it, my dear Do 
you know, I should think it well worth while 


to bite my tongue every day, if there were 
no other means of keeping it in order 

Exercise i8. Write imagmary conversa- 
tions between ; 

I A field mouse and a sheep 

2. An English boy or girl and an Australian 
boy or girl, giving the advantages of each 
country, 

3, A policeman and a man whose car 
he has stopped for exceeding the speed 
limit. 

4 A grocer and a housewife who has come 
in to buy some goods 

5 Two boys, one of whom is explaining 
how an electiic iron works 


TEACHING NOTES 


This Part includes a number of miscellan- 
eous exercises. 

Comprehension. — Passages similar to those 
given in Exercise 2 may be profitably selected 
during a reading lesson and explamed orally 
Exercise 3 may be reversed for amusement in 
this way a commonplace sentence, such 
as, I felt a draught, so I got up and closed 
the window, may be written on the black- 
board and the children given a certain 
time in which to rewrite it in circumlocutory 
language. Their efforts may be read aloud 
and compared 

Relative position oJ associated words and 
phrases. — ^The teacher will no doubt be able 
to supply mstances of dissociated words and 
phrases from the children’s own work. 

Jommg sentences.— Sentence making of 
the type given in Exercise 5 is an excellent 
method of contending against the habit 
of writing in short ]erky sentences, or of 
stringing sentences togethei with “and” or 
"so” Such an exercise may be profitably 
repeated at intervals 


Likenesses and differences.— Scientific 
thinking and writing of this kind is popular 
among many scholarship examiners As a 
preliminary stage the children may write 
the differences m two columns 

Figures oi speech.— Only the simile and 
metaphor are described in the text, and 
these are not mentioned by name. The 
structure of a metaphor, often difficult for 
children to grasp, is explained by its deriva- 
tion from a simile, as in Exercise 12. 

Proverbs. — ^These follow naturally after 
the study of figurative speech given in 
Exercise 13 

Conversations. — The exercises on this sub- 
ject follow on from the study of direct and 
indirect speech in Part III , p 364, and will 
be found particularly useful as a preparation 
for narrative writing. Attention should be 
drawn to the punctuation of direct speech. 
Part III , Quotation Marks, p. 363, Exercises 
2, 3 and 4. 
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PART VIII. THE PARAGRAPH 


A PARAGRAPH is a number of sentences 
concerning ONE CHIEF POINT Read the 
following paragraph. 

The Prince Bishop Evrarcl stood gazing 
at hib marvellous Cathedral, and as he let 
his eyes wander in delight over the three 
deep sculptured portals and the double 
gallery above them, and the great rose 
window, and the ringer’s toweis, he felt as 
though his heart were clapping hands for 
joy within him And he thought to himself, 
"Surely in all the world God has no more 
beautiful house than this, which I have 
built with such long labour and at so princely 
an outlay of my treasure ” And thus the 
Prince Bishop feU into the sin of vainglory, 
and, though he was a holy man, he did not 
perceive that he had fallen, so filled with 
gladness was ho at the sight of his completed 
work 

The chief point in this paragraph is the 
Bishop’s pride in his work Notice how the 
first words introduce the chief point Th& 
Prince Bishop stood gazing at hts marvellous 
Cathedral The last woids also tell us the 
same thing so filled with gladness was he 
at the sight ofi his completed work 

Exercise i. Write in one sentence the chief 
pomt of each paragraph : 

I. I had a great high shapeless cap, made 
of goat's skin, with a flap hanging down 
behind, as well to keep the sun from me as 
to shoot the ram off from runnmg into my 
neck, nothing being so hurtful in these 
climates as the rain upon the flesh under 
the clothes 

2 I went up to my bed m a huge dormitory, 
where thirty or forty men were already 
stretched on little beds and coveied with red 
cotton blankets What bedsi Clean enough, 
of course, but meant for four-foot men 
Clean sheets, everything very clean Floors 
as clean .is a new pin Fancy clean sheets 
when a laundry chaiges us a slulhng for 


washmg a pair of them' The doss-house 
lodgers lay in their beds and smoked clay 
pipes and read their evening papers by the 
never-extinguished electric light Others 
grunted, others snored Nobody spoke to 
his neighbour 

3 One of the pleasantest things m the 
world is going a journey, but I like to go 
by myself. I can enjoy society in a loom, 
but out of doors, nature is company enough 
for me. I am then never less alone tlia n 
when alone 

4 I gathered the bits together in my 
handkerchief, and stood staring at them m 
perfect despair I dared not let myself burst 
out crying as I was inclined to do, for grand- 
mother would have heard me and asked what 
was the matter, and I felt that I should sink 
into the earth with shame and terror if she 
saw what I had done, and that I had 
distinctly disobeyed her. My only idea was 
to conceal the mischief I huddled the 
handkerchief into my pocket — the first 
pocket I had ever had, I rather think — and 
then I looked up to see if the absence of the 
cup was very conspicuous I thought not, 
the saucer was still there, and by pulling one 
or two of the other pieces of china forward 
a little, I managed to make it look as if 
the cup was just accidentally hidden 

5 Then he cast the net again into the sea, 
and waited till it was still, but when he 
attempted to diaw it up, he could not, for 
it clung to the bottom And he dived again, 
and pulled it until he raised it upon the 
shore. When he opened it he found in it a 
bottle of brass, filled with something, and 
having its month closed with a stopper of 
lead bearing the seal of Sulejunan 

Exercise 2 Expand the foUowing sentences 
into paragraphs ; (write not more than six 
lines for each) 

I. Mother and I went out to do our 
Christmas shopping 
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2, Tlicre was a serious fire at a furniture 
stores yesterday. 

j An air pilot has a long course of training 

4 Motor drivers must pass a driving test 

5 Keeping silkworms is an interesting 
hobby 

TYPES OF WRITING — ^There are many 
diffcient kinds of writing; these are the 
most common; 

I NARRATIVE WRITING, or story- 
telling Only a very short and simple stoiy, 
or a part of one, can be told m one paragraph 
Read the following examples of paragraphs 
of nairativc writing- 

1, Famihanty Breeds Contempt. The fust 
time that the Fox met the Lion, and hcaid 
his terrible roar, he was so frightened that 
he collapsed and lay trembling on the 
ground The next time the King of Beasts 
came by, the Fox was not so frightened, but 
ventured timidly to look at him. The third 
time that the two animals met, the Fox had 
lost all fear, and came coolly up to the Lion, 
entering into conversation with him as if 
he had been an old friend 

2. A bank clerk was one day greatly 
surprised to receive a legacy of five hundred 
pounds from a man whose name he did not 
know On enquiring further about the man, 
the clerk discovered that he was a blind 
beggar Each day, as he walked to the bank, 
the clerk had dropped a penny into the hat 
of the old man, who, m gratitude, had left 
him the accumulation of lus alms 

3 I was once in great danger of being lost 
in a strange manner in the Mediterranean I 
was bathmg in that pleasant sea near 
Marseilles one summer’s afternoon, when I 
saw a very large fish, with his ]aws open, 
coming towards me with the greatest speed. 
There was no time to be lost, nor could I 
possibly avoid him. I at once made myself 
as small a size as possible, by closing my feet 
and placing my hands near my sides, in 
which position I passed directly between his 
]aws, and into his stomach Here I remained 
some time in total darkness, and comfortably 
warm, as you may imagine 


Exercise 4 Write a paragraph m narrative 
style on each of these matters ; (uiitc not 
more than eight lines) 

1 The account of an accident 

2 An imaginaiy story entitled; H Lucky 
Find 

3 An episode in history 

2 DESCRIPTIVE WRITING. Read 
these examples of a paragraph of the simplest 
form of descriptive writing 

Wii.VT Am I? 

I am an upright cylinder, usually about 
tliicc feet high, closed at the bottom and 
furnished with a hd I am kept out of doors 
at a convenient distance fiom the kitchen. 

I am used as a icceptacle for luhbisli Each 
week a man calls to empty my contents into 
a special van 

Answer A dustbin 
Who Am P 

I am a woman dressed in a special uniform, 
with a white cap and apron My business is 
to tend the sick 

Answer A nurse. 

Exercise 5 In the same way write a 
paragraph about : 

I A doctor 2 A clock 3 A bicycle. 

4 An omnibus 5 A horse. 0 A dentist 
7 A road swcepci 8 A scooter, g A 
garden rake 10 A watering can 

A paragraph of descriptive writing may be 
used to paint a scene, as in this paragraph- 

A strange kind of bridge it was, huge and 
massive, and seemingly of gicat antiquity. 
It had an arched back, like that of a hog, a 
high balustrade, and at either side, at 
intervals, were stone bowers bulking over the 
river, but open on the other side, and fur- 
nished with a semi-circular bench. Though 
the bridge was w-ide — very wide — it was all 
too narrow for the concourse upon it. 
Thousands of human beings were pouring 
ovei the bridge But what chiefly struck my 
attention was a double low of carts and 
wagons, the gcneiality drawn by horses as 
large as elephants, each row striving hard 
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in a different direction, and not unfrequcntly 
brought to a standstill Ohi the cracking of 
whips, the shouts and oaths of the carters, 
and the grating of wheels upon the enormous 
stones that formed the pavement 1 In fact, 
there was a wild hurly-burly upon the bridge, 
which nearly deafened me 

Notice how the first words tell you that 
the chief point is the bridge Then you are 
told other things about the budge, m order 
its appearance, the crowd of people on it, 
and lastly, the noise 

Exercise 6. Write a paragraph of about 
eight lines describing : i Your school 2 
Your home, 3 A public building 4 A park 
or meadow. 5 A cinema 6 A church 

Exercise 7 Write a paragraph of about 
six lines telling what you would see if you 
visited : i. St Paul’s. 2. Trafalgar Square 
3. The Houses of Parliament 4 New York, 
5. Switzerland. 6 The Sahara desert 

Descriptive writing is also employed to 
portray animals Read this paragraph 
about Shrimps: 

The shrimps are the small relations of 
the prawn. They are not so handsome as 
the prawns, which are often beautifully 
streaked with colour The shrimps are 
however, very active and graceful, and are 
so nearly like their surroundings that it is 
very difficult to see them when they are at 
rest But that is not often In the shallow 
pools where enemies cannot overtake them, 
they are so active that we have to be very 
alert with the net to make a catch Where 
fishes which eat them abound, the shrimps 
hide during the day and wait for their food 
until night They dig holes in the sand by 
excavating with the hind legs, sinking part 
of the body into the hole, then throwing 
the sand over themselves Praivns and 
shrimps undergo the moulting process like 
the crabs and lobsters, and, like them, have a 
keen sense of smell, which guides them to 
their food 

Exercise 8 Describe in a paragraph the 
appearance, life and some habits of these 
creatures ; (write about ten lines) : i A 


wasp. 2. A caterpillar 3 Bees 4 A frog 
5 A goldfish. 6 A lark 7 An elephant 
8. A racehorse 9 A spider. 10 A mouse 
II A swan, 

A writer may describe a person in a 
paragraph Read this description of Air 
George 

He IS a swarthy brown man of fifty; 
well-made, and good-looking, with cusp 
dark hair, bright eyes, and a broad chest 
His smewy and powerful hands, as sunburnt 
as his face, have evidently been used to a 
pretty rough life What is cuiioiis about 
him is, that he sits forward on his chair as 
if he were, from long habit, allowing space 
for some dress or accoutrements that he has 
altogether laid aside His step is too 
measured and heavy, and would go well 
with a weighty clash and jingle of spurs He 
IS close-shaved now, but his mouth is set 
as if his upper lip had been for years familiar 
with a great moustache, and his manner of 
occasionally laying the open palm of his 
broad brown hand upon it, is to the same 
effect Altogether, one might guess Mr 
George to have been a trooper once upon 
a time 

Notice how adjectives are chosen to 
present an exact picture of Mr George in a 
few words swarthy, brown man, well-made, 
good-looking, crisp, dark hair, bright eyes, 
broad chest, sinewy, powerful hands, sunburnt 
face, measured, /leawy tread, broad, brown hand. 

Here is a paragraph describing a curious 
little lady. Miss Mowcher: 

I looked at the doorway and saw 
nothing I was still looking at the doorway, 
thinking that Miss Mowcher was a long 
while making her appearance, when, to ray 
infinite astonishment, there came waddling 
round a sofa winch stood between me and 
it, a pursy dwarf, of about forty or forty-five, 
with a very large head and face, a pair of 
roguish grey eyes, and such extremely little 
arms, that, to enable herself to lay a finger 
archly against her snub nose as she ogled 
Steerforth, she was obliged to meet the 
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finger half-way, and lay her nose against it 
Her chin, which was what is called a double- 
chin, was so fat that it entirely swallowed 
up the strings of her bonnet, bow and all 
Throat she had none; waist she had none, 
legs she had none worth mentioning, for 
though she was more than fuU-sized down to 
where her waist would have been, if she had 
had any, and though she termmated, as 
human beings generally do, m a pair of feet, 
she was so short that she stood at a common- 
sized chair as at a table, resting a bag she 
carried on the seat. 

Exercise g. In a paragraph of about six 
lines describe the appearance of; i His 

Majesty the King 2 Princess Elizabeth. 
3 A cowboy 4 Your friend 5 A figure 
in a portrait. 6. An Arab 

3 REFLECTIVE WRITING, or thoughts 
about something — Read this paragraph of 
reflective writing 

A little thought wiU show you how 
vastly your own happiness depends on the 
way other people bear themselves towards 
you. The looks and tones at your breakfast- 
table, the conduct of your feUow-workers 
or employers, the faithful or unreliable men 
you deal with, what people say to you on 
the street, the way your cook and house- 
maid do their work, the letters you get, the 
friends or foes you meet — these things make 
up very much of the pleasure or misery of 
your day. Turn the idea around, and 
remember that ]ust so much are you adding 
to the pleasure or misery of other people’s 
days And this is the half of the matter 
which you can control. Whether any par- 
ticular day shall bring to you more of happi- 
ness or of suffermg is largely beyond your 
power to determine Whether each day of 
your life shall give happiness or suffering 
rests with yourself 

Exercise 10 Write a paragraph givmg 
your thoughts on each of these things: 
I. Makmg promises 2 A truthful man. 
3. Wireless. 4 Friendship 5 Reading in 
bed. 6. Horse-drawn traffic 7. How to 
keep youi head in an emergency. 
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4. TECHNICAL WRITING or telling how 
to do something — Read these examples of 
technical writing . 

TO MAKE COFFEE 

Put one tablespoonful of ground coffee 
into a fire-proof ]ug, and pour on half a pint 
of freshly boiled water Stir the mixture 
weU, place the ]ug on a hot plate or gas 
ring, and bring the water to the boil. Remove 
the ]ug from the heat and allow the coffee 
to infuse for five mmutes. Strain the coffee 
by pourmg it through muslin into a hot 
coffee-]ug. Serve the coffee with heated 
milk m a separate ]ug 

TO CLEAN A FIBRE DOOR-MAT 

First lay the rug right side downwards 
out of doors, and beat it thoroughly on 
the wrong side with a carpet beater Pull 
off aU cottons Then scrub the mat on both 
sides, using a pail of cold water to which 
a handful of salt has been added During 
this process curl back the rug and scrub 
between the fibres Rmse thoroughly with 
a fresh supply of salted cold water Shake 
out as much water as possible, wipe the 
back with a cloth, then hang up the mat to 
dry in a warm draught. The mat should be 
dried rapidly to prevent rottmg. 

Exercise ii. Tell in a paragraph clearly 
and simply how to do each of the foUowmg : 
I. Send a message by telephone z. Light 
a candle 3 Buy a quart of vinegar 4. Wash 
a handkerchief. 5 Make a pot of tea 6, Plant 
seeds. 

5 HUMOROUS WRITING.— We can all 
appreciate an amusing story, though only 
a few people can write amusmg stories well 
However, we can all try, but we must be 
careful to avoid being vulgar, or joking, 
about serious or sacred thmgs. 

Read these paragraphs of humorous 
writing 

I Yes' I am gomg to be married to 
Dora I Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa have 
given their consent , and if ever canary birds 
were in a flutter, they arc Miss Lavmia, 
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self-chaiged with the superintendence of 
my darling’s wardrobe, is constantly cutting 
out broivn-paper cuirasses, and differing in 
opinion from a highly respectable young man, 
with a long bundle, and a yard measure 
under his arm A dressmaker, always stabbed 
in the breast with a needle and thread, 
boards and lodges in the house, and seems 
to me, eating, drinking, or sleeping, never 
to take her thimble off They make a lay- 
figure of my dear They are always sending 
for hei to come and try something on 
We can’t be happy together for five mmutes 
m the evening, but some intrusive female 
knocks at the door, and says. "Oh, if you 
please, Miss Dora, would you step up- 
stairs!’’ 

2 My gardener— we call hun "Bertie" 
and his official designation is Albert Edward 
O’Shaughnessy— was, as had been antici- 
pated, conspicuous by his absence. He had 
gone to ground m the potting shed, and 
was absorbed in the creation of a rabbit 
hutch wherem to imprison ferrets. More- 
over, he was usmg my new set of carpentering 
tools, the case of which I had left securely 
locked a fortnight before. 

3 And we other boys, who would have 
sacrificed ten terms of our school-life for 
the sake of bemg ill for a day, and had no 
desire whatever to give our parents any 
excuse for bemg stuck-up about us, couldn’t 
catch so much as a stiff neck We fooled 
about 111 draughts, and it did us good, and 
freshened us up , and we took thmgs to make 
us sick, and they made us fat, and gave us 
an appetite. Nothing we could think of 
seemed to make us ill until the holidays 
began. Then, on the breakmg-up day, we 
caught colds, and whooping cough, and all 
kinds of disorders, which lasted till the term 
recommenced, when, m spite of everythmg 
we could manoeuvre to the contrary, we 
would get suddenly well again, and be better 
than ever. 


Exercise 12 Write the following para* 
graphs : 

I An account of an amusmg mcident you 
have seen. 

2. An amusmg anecdote you know. 

3 An amusmg incident from a book or 
from the cinema. 

Exercise 13. Divide this passage into 
paragraphs : 

Now at last they reached a noble castle 
where a large company of lords and ladies 
were assembled, and greatly the company 
wondered at the sight of these strange 
companions And they mvited the girl to 
supper, but the black Bull they turned mto 
the field and left to spend the night after his 
kind But when the next mommg came, there 
he was ready for his burden again Now, 
though the girl was loth to leave her pleasant 
companions, she remembered her promise 
and mounted on his back, so they journeyed 
on, and journeyed on, and journeyed on, 
through many tangled woods and over many 
high mountains And ever the black Bull 
chose the smoothest paths for her and set 
aside the briars and brambles, while she ate 
out of his left ear and drank out of his right. 
So at last they came to a magnificent 
mansion where Dukes and Duchesses and 
Earls and Countesses were enjoying them- 
selves Now the company, though much 
surprised at the strange companions, asked 
the girl m to supper; and the black Bull 
they would have turned mto the park for 
the night, but that the girl, remembering how 
well he had cared for her, asked them to put 
him mto the stable and give him a good feed. 
So this was done, and the next mommg, 
he was waitmg before the haU-door for his 
burden, and she, though somewhat loth at 
leaving the fine company, mounted him 
cheerfully enough, and they rode away, 
and they rode away, and they rode away, 
through thick briar brakes and up fearsome 
cliffs. 
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TEACHING NOTES 


A considerable amount of the text and 
Exercises have been allotted to the study of 
the paragraph, as this is found to be the best 
possible preparation for -written composition. 

Oral work . — A certain amount of oral 
work IS helpful m this connection. The 
concise description of an ob]ect or person 
given on p 383 may take the form of an oral 
game in class. The child describes a weU- 
kno-wn object, without givmg the name, 
which the rest of the class are asked to guess. 
A description of a person (Exercise g) can be 
treated in the same way 

Simple techmcal wnting (p. 383) as in 
Exercise ii is also excellent practice for 
clear thinkmg and orderly expression 
Children may read aloud their efforts, for 


criticism by the rest of the class It will 
cause much amusement if a process which 
can be performed in the classroom — for 
example, cleaning a pair of shoes — is chosen, 
and one child is asked to follpw exactly the 
directions previously written out by another 
child. 

The leading lesson. — Many opportunities 
for paragraph study will occur during the 
reading lesson. The children may be asked 
to select paragraphs showing different types 
of -writing, — descriptive, narrative and so 
forth They may also jot down on rough 
paper the chief points of paragraphs selected 
by the teachers 

Further literary models will be found 
among the extracts in Pait X 


PART IX. COMPOSITION 


IDEAS — Before you can write on any 
subject, you must thmk about it. While 
you are thinkmg, it is helpful to jot 
down your ideas, as they come into your 
head 

Suppose you are asked to write on My 
Favourite Ammal First you decide which 
animal to choose, for example, the dog. 
Then you thmk about dogs, and why the 
dog is your favourite. You may have ideas 
such as these: 

Faithfulness, affection, house dogs, yard 
dogs, sheep dogs, sporting dogs, meals, 
exercises, puppies, trammg. 

Exercise i As they come into your head, 
write your ideas on these subjects; do not 
try to arrange the ideas in any order 

1. Bonfire Night. 2 Spring Cleaning. 
3 Noah 4 Your Favourite Person in 
History. 5. A Train 6 A Christmas Party 
7 Your Favourite Game 8 Your Own 
Town or Village 9 An Adventure. 


FRAMEWORK OF COMPOSITION.— 
Every complete story, or essay of any kind, 
must have three parts — a BEGINNING, A 
MIDDLE and an END These three parts 
make up the framework on which to arrange 
your ideas 

I. The Begimung is the opening sentence 
or paragraph It introduces your subject, 
telling what you are going to write about 

Exercise 2 Read these Begmnings and add 
a suitable title to each composition : 

I. Once upon a time there were three 
little girls called April, May and June. 
Their mother thought it simpler to call them 
after the months they were born m, mstead 
of having to worry over a choice between 
Jane, or Susan, or Mary, or any of the 
ordinary girl-names 

2 The sun was well above the horizon, 
and its rays shone directly on a bare patch 
of ground m the jungle In the centre of 
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this bare spot was something that looked 
like a large stone But it was not a large 
stone, It was Spots, the leopard 

3 There is a common saying in Russia, 
"A thief's cap burns his head” 

4 No wonder Brum has always been the 
darling of our story books, for the bears are 
lovable people 

Exercise 3 Write a Beginning to a com- 
position on each subject given in Exercise 1 . 

2. The Middle of a composition is the main 
subject matter, telling all you have to 
say. Before writing, you must consider the 
ideas which you have jotted down, and 
arrange them in an orderly manner. 

Someone who was going to write on My 
Earliest Recollections had these ideas. 

Procession of village children in red cloaks 
going to Church, small Christmas tree with 
candles; jam tart on Sundays, sitting by 
fireguard with small brother who wore plaid 
dress with four silver buttons, scent of 
sweet briar bush bearing pmk roses; noise of 
threshing machine in nearby stackyard, 
small yellow dog scampering, barking and 
licking my face, children offering me flowers 
through the wooden palings in the garden, 
church bells 

To write down these ideas in an interesting 
way, they must be grouped into paragraphs, 
thus 

In our garden tn summer —Smell of sweet 
briar bush bearing pink roses, noise of 
threshing machine in nearby stackyard; 
small yellow dog scampering, barking and 
licking my face, children offering me flowers 
through the wooden palings 

On Sundays — ^Piocession of village chil- 
dren in red cloaks going to Church. Church 
hells, jam tart for tea 

In ranter — Sitting by fireguard with small 
brother who wore plaid dress with four 
silver buttons; small Christmas tree with 
candles 

Exercise 4 Group these ideas in paragraphs 
and give each paragraph a suitable headmg: 

I Title of composition' A Visit to a 
Toyshop. 


Ideas Shop crowded with people and toys , 
ticking nursery clocks on the wall, shop 
window brightly illuminated; electric tram 
going round and round in window, very wet, 
dark day, shop bright and attractive, I 
wanted a tea-set for my sister, Mother took 
me, it was my sister’s birthday the next 
day, I worked a model crane on the counter; 
Mother chose the tea-set, I squeezed beside 
two customers who were having a magic 
lantern explained to them; Mother could 
not find me, the assistant found me and 
we went home, I had not even seen the tea- 
set, I got into trouble for straying away, but 
it was worth it 

2 Title of Composition A Stitch m Tunc 
Saves Nine 

Ideas. Young farmer with motor car, used 
to buy petrol at filling station at entrance 
of town, went to town early every morning 
with farm produce, sold produce to shop- 
keeper, one day did not stop to refill with 
petrol, had just enough to take him home 
and back to town again, that night sister 
suddenly ill, farmer took her to hospital, 
car stopped on the way back, no petrol, 
farmer walked home, left car by roadside, 
arrived home for breakfast, afterwards 
cycled back to car with petrol, could not 
go to town that morning, lost connection 
with shopkeeper 

3 The Ending is the concluding paragraph, 
which must neatly round off the composition 
For example, the Ending may tell the result 
of some adventures, or the reason why the 
composition was written, or give a summary 
of some information set out in the story. 

Read these Endings: 

1 "Oh, mamma," said she, as she took 
off her hat, "how I wish that I had chosen 
the shoes i They would have been of so much 
more use to me than that jar however, I 
am sure, no, not quite sure, but I hope I 
shall be wiser another time ” 

2 In that night was Belshazzar the king 
of the Chaldeans slam. 

3. " Spring 1 ” rang like an echo from the 
hills on which the snow still lay. The sun 
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shone wanner The snow melted The buds 
sang, "Spring is coming” And, aloft, 
through the air came the first stork, the 
second followed, a lovely child sat on 
the back of each, and they settled down 
on the open field and kissed the earth, and 
kissed the silent Old Man, and like mists 
from the hilltops he vanished away The 
Story of the Year was finished 

4 Certainly worth seeing. Much more 
tremendous than I had expected, though 
my imagination had run not in anticipation 
Just a great floating cluster of shining 
crystals about a mile long and three hundred 
feet high, with the cold hungry sea leaping 
and gnawing at its base,— that is all 

Exercise 5 Write an Endmg to a composi- 
tion on each subject given in Exercise 1 . 

Exercise 6 Write the openmg and con- 
cludmg paragraphs of: A Visit to a Toy 
Shop given in Exercise 3 My Earliest 
Recollections given on p 386. 

You have already learnt m Fait IV that 
there are several different kinds of writing 

NARRATION or story-teUmg is perhaps 
the easiest kind to write. Conversations are 
often employed in narration, making the 
story vivid and interesting Read this 
example of narration 

A naughty monkey was one day sitting 
m a tree with his friends, watchmg some 
carpenters at work below. They were 
sawing up wood to be used in building a 
temple One of the carpenters began splitting 
a big log, but when the end of the day’s 
work came the log was still only half split. 
The carpenter put into the crack a piece of 
wood shaped like a wedge, thin at the 
bottom and growing thicker and thicker 
towards the top This wedge kept the two 
halves of the log apart, so that the crack 
remained open Having done this, the 
carpenter went home 

"Now, I will show you some fun,” said 
the monkey to his friends "I will pull 
out the wedge, so that the split closes up, 
and the carpenter will have his work to do 
all over again ” So saying, he swung himself 
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down to the giound and all the othci monkeys 
followed to sec what he would do. 

The meddlesome little fellow seized the 
w'edge and pulled it out Alas! the two 
sides of the log closed together so quickly 
that he had no tune to take his paw away, 
and it was caught and crushed between 
them His friends could not help him and 
the poor monkey was held a prisoner, till 
the workman came back next day and set 
him free 

The plan of tins story can be written as 
follows 

Beginning- A naughty monkey watches 
some carpenters 

Middle 

(a) Carpenter leaves split log with wedge. 

{!)) Monkey decides to remove wedge 

End Monkey's paw caught and crushed 

Exercise 7 Expand these notes mto stories: 
in each case write the plan first, as shown 
above, give each story a title: 

1 School treat in Park — Ronald strayed 
away — fished in stream— Park closed — 
Ronald shut in — shouted through railings — 
helped over gate by policeman. 

2 Hilda walking by wood — heard animal’s 
cries — found dog with paw m trap — name 
on collar — took dog to its home — Hilda 
rewarded 

3 Boy in boarding school — one night — 
hung rope out of window — climbed down — 
visited circus — returned to school — rope 
gone — headmaster waiting — punishment . 

Exercise 8. Wnte the stories of which 
these are the openmg paragraphs; give each 
story a title : 

1 Dusk was falling as I took the lonely 
lane to the farmhouse Soon I was surprised 
to hear a murmur of rough voices not far 
distant, and to see twmkling lights through 
the trees Turning a corner, I came suddenly 
upon a gypsy caravan drawn up at the side 
of the road 

2 Once, duiing the holidays. Mother and 
Father went away on a day’s visit to my 
aunt After a huriied breakfast, they left 
by the seven o’clock train, and were not 
expected to return till midnight. I and my 
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younger brother were left in charge of the 
house. 

Exercise g. Write stories of which these 
are the concluding paragraphs; give each 
story a title ; 

1. Although my leg is now perfectly well, 
you will easily understand why I never ride 
my bicycle through the town 

2. “Slow and sure wins the race,” said 
the Snail 

3. When morning came, the ram ceased 
and the wind abated, and the trawler 
Nautilus made her way into the harbour, 
where the wives and children of the crew 
had been anxiously waiting for the last two 
hours 

Exercise 10. Write these stories (about 
thirty lines); i. A Talc from History 
2 Animal Pets 3. An Adventure of My 
Favourite Hero 4 Story to illustrate 
"Where There’s a Will There’s a Way ” 

DESCRIPTION is another kind of writing 
which you have already considered (see 
p 381). A composition of this kind must 
have the same framework — Beginning, 
Middle and End — and special care must 
be taken to arrange the points of the descrip- 
tion in order. 

I. Nature and Animal Description. Read- 
THE MALLARD 

The mallard is the conect name of the 
common wild duck. It is found m the British 
Isles and in many other countries, being 
most numerous m northern districts 

The wild duck has short legs, webbed feet 
and a wide, flattened beak It is a water 
bird and very strong on the wing Its food 
consists mainly of plants, snails, frogs, worms 
and insects An oil gland keeps the plumage 
greasy so that water does not readily pene- 
trate it. 

The drake or male bird is more brightly 
coloured than the female Its head and neck 
are green, its breast red-brown, its wings 
tipped with purple aud its undeiparts are 
white. With its yellow beak and red legs, the 


drake is a handsome fellow The more sombre 
female bird is spotted brown, with yellow legs 

The wild duck usually makes a rough nest 
on the ground near a quiet pool or stream 
The eggs are white or pale green, and the 
ducklings are able to swim a few days after 
they are hatched. 

The domesticated duck has sprung from 
the mallard. 

Exercise ii Describe your favourite 
British wild bird and give an account of its 
life and habits. 

Exercise 12. Describe a domesticated animal 
and its uses. 

AFTER THE RAIN 

Read 

It was a warm autumn afternoon, and 
there had been heavy ram 

The sun burst suddenly from among the 
clouds. The wood, a sombre mass before, 
revealed its varied tints of yellow, green, 
brown and red, its different forms of trees, 
with raindrops glittering on their leaves and 
twinkhng as they fell The verdant meadow- 
land, bright and glowing, seemed as if it 
had been blind a minute since, and now had 
found a sense of sight wherewith to look 
up at the shinmg sky Cornfields, hedge- 
rows, fences, homesteads, the clustered roofs, 
the steeple of the church, the stream, the 
watermill, all sprang out of the gloomy 
darkness, smiling. 

Birds sang sweetly, flowers ransed their 
drooping heads, fresh scents arose from 
the mvigorated ground, the blue expanse 
above, extended and diffused itself, already 
the sun’s slanting rays pierced mortally the 
sullen bank of cloud that lingered in its 
flight; and a rambow, spirit of all the colours 
that adorned the earth and sky, spanned the 
whole arch with its triumphant glory 

Exercise 13 Describe: i. A Thunderstorm. 
2. A Spring Morning 3. A Snowy Day. 

2. Descriptions of People. Rend 
THE LAPLANDERS 

It was in the streets of Hammerfest that 
I first set eyes on a Laplander Turning 
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round the corner of one of the ill-built houses, 
we suddenly ran over a diminutive little 
personage, in a white woollen tunic, bor- 
dered with red and yellow stripes, green 
trousers, fastened round the ankles, and 
reindeer’ boots, curving up at the toes like 
Turkish slippers On her head— for, not- 
withstandmg the trousers, she turned out 
to be a lady— was perched a gay parti- 
coloured cap, attmg close round the face, 
and running up at the back into an over- 
arching peak of red cloth Withm this peak 
was crammed— as I afterwards learnt— a 
piece of hollow wood, weighing about a 
(quarter of a pound, into which is fitted the 
wearer’s back hair 

Hardly had we taken off our hats, and 
bowed a thousand apologies for our unin- 
tentional rudeness to the fair inhabitant of 
the green trousers, before a couple of Lapp 
gentlemen hove in sight They were dressed 
pretty much like their companion, except 
that an ordmary red night-cap replaced the 
queer helmet worn by the lady, and the 
knife and sporran fastened to their belts, 
instead of bemg suspended in front as 
hers were, hung down against their hips. 
Their tunics, too, may have been a trifle 
shorter. 

None of the three was beautiful High 
cheekbones, short noses, oblique eyes, no 
eyelashes, and enormous mouths, composed 
a cast of features which their burnt-sienna 
complexion, and hair — like lU-got hay — did 
not much enhance The expression of their 
countenances was not unintelligent, and 
there was a merry, half-timid, half-cunning 
twinkle in their eyes, which reminded me 
a little of faces I had met in the more 
neglected districts of Ireland 

Exercise 14 Wnte a short description of: 
I. A Policeman. 2 A Postman 3 A Boy 
Scout. 4. A Nurse 

REFLECTIVE WRITING is the most 
difficult of all, and careful thinking and 
planning are most neces.sary before wiitmg 
a composition of this kind. Read the 
following passage 


SLEEP 

"Blessings,” exclaimed Sancho, “on him 
who first invented sleep! It wraps a man 
all round like a cloak ” 

It IS a delicious moment, certainly — that 
of being well nestled in bed, and feeling 
that you shall drop gently to sleep The 
good IS to come, not past the Imibs have 
been just tired enough to render the remain- 
ing in one posture delightful: the labour of 
the day is done. 

A gentle failure of the perceptions comes 
creeping over one — the spirit of conscious- 
ness disengages itself more and more, with 
slow and hushing degrees like a mother 
detaching her hand from that of her sleeping 
child; — the mind seems to have a balmy 
lid closing over it, like the eye, — ’tis more 
closing, ’tis closed. The mysterious spirit 
has gone to take its airy rounds 
Exercise 15 Write your thoughts on these 
matters {about twenty lines) • i. Keeping Fit 
2 Children Have a Happier Time than 
Adults 3 Old People Always Know Best 
4 Gardening 

HUMOROUS WRITING.— Read- 
The Miss Crumptons, or, to quote the 
authority of the mscription on the garden 
gate of Minerva House, Hammersmith, “ The 
Misses Crumpton,” were two unusually tall, 
particularly thm, and exceedingly skinny 
personages, veiy upright, and very yellow. 
Miss Amelia Crumpton owned to thirty- 
eight, and Miss Maria Ciumpton admitted 
she was forty, an admission which was 
rendered perfectly unnecessary by the self- 
evident fact of her being at least fifty. 
They dressed in the most mterestmg manner 
— like twins' — and looked as happy and 
comfortable as a couple of mangolds run to 
seed They were very precise, had the 
strictest possible ideas of propriety, wore 
false hair, and always smelt very strongly 
of lavender. 

Minerva House, conducted under the 
auspices of the two sisters, was a finishing 
establishment for young ladies,” where 
some twenty girls, of the ages of from 
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thirteen to nineteen inclusive, acquired a 
smattering of evciy thing and a knowledge of 
nothing, instruction in Prench and Italian, 
dancing lessons twice a week, and other 
necessaries of life The house was a white 
one, a little removed from the roadside, 
with close palings in front. The bedroom 
window's were always left partly open, to 
afford a bird’s-eye view of numerous little 
bedsteads with white dimity furnituie, and 
theieby impress the passer-by with a due 
sense of the luxuries of the establishment, 
and there was a front parlour hung round 
with highly varnished maps which nobody 
ever looked at, and filled with books which 
no one ever read, appropriated exclusively 
to the reception of parents, who, whenever 
they called, could not fail to be struck with 
the very deep appearance of the place 

Exetcise 16 Describe in a manner similar 
to the above; 

1 The house and habits of a doctor who 
pretended to have a large practice, but in 
reality had only three patients 

2 A maid who pretended to be her mistiess 
when some visitois called 

Read- 

That china dog that ornaments the bed- 
room of my furnished lodgings. It is a white 
dog Its eyes are blue Its nose is a dehcate 
red, with black spots Its head is painfully 
erect, and its expression is amiability earned 
to the verge of mibeciliLy. I do not admire 
it myself. Considered as a work of art, I may 
say it irritates me Thoughtless friends jeer 
at it, and even my landlady herself has no 
admiration for it, and excuses its presence by 
the circumstance that her aunt gave it to her. 

But m 200 years' time it is more than 
probable that that dog will be dug up from 
somewhere or other, minus its legs, and 
with its tail broken, and will be sold for old 
china, and put m a glass cabinet And 
people will pass it round and admire it 
They will be struck by the wonderful depth 
of the colour on the nose, and speculate as 
to how beautiful the bit of the tail that is 
lost no doubt was 

We, in this age, do not see the beauty of 


that dog We are too familiar with it It 
IS like the sunset and the stars we are not 
awed by their loveliness because they are 
common to our eyes So it is with that 
china dog In 2288 people will gush over it 
The making of such dogs will have become a 
lost art. Our descendants will wonder how 
wc did it, and say how clever we were We 
shall be referred to lovingly as "those grand 
old artists that flourished in the nineteenth 
century, and produced those china dogs " 
Exercise 17 Write about these thmgs m 
a manner similar to the above: i. A Ginger 
Beer Bottle 2 An Umbiella 
Read 

Mr O’Brien, wlio was veiy much troubled 
by moths m his house, was advised by a 
friend to try mothballs as a remedy. (Moth- 
balls are made of camphor, and their smell 
IS disliked by moths ) He bought some, and 
a few days later went again to the cliemist’s 
to buy five pounds more When the chemist 
expressed surprise, Mr O’Brien said that 
moths were very difficult to hit 
Exercise 18 Write the above as a complete 
story. 

Exercise 19 Write an amusing short story 
(about twenty lines) 


MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES 

Exercise 20 Write the following (about 
thirty lines) i Tell the story of Giace 
Darling 2 If you have ever made anything, 
tell why, when, where and how you did it 
3 My favourite Scripture story 4 Imagine 
you have lost your watch Tell how it hap- 
pened and how you recovered the watch 
5 Tell a story illustrating "AH that glitters 
is not gold ’’ 6 Imagme a piece of firewood 
to be telling its story to a lump of coal. 
7 Suppose you were a postman Describe 
a day m your life. 8 Plan how to spend yom 
next Bank holiday 

Exercise 21 Rewrite this story as it would 
be told by the Cock: 

A Dog and a Cock, being great friends, 
agreed to travel together At nightfall they 
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took shelter in a thick wood The Cock, 
flying up, perched himself on the branches of 
a tree, while the Dog found a bed beneath 
in the hollow trunk When the morning 
dawned, the Cock, as usual, crowed very 
loudly several times. A Fox, hearing the 
sound and wishing to make a breakfast of 
him, came and stood under the branches, 
saying how earnestly he desired to make 


the acquaintance of the owner of so magni- 
ficent a voice The Cock, suspecting his 
civilities, said “Sir, I wish you would do 
me the favour to go round to the hollow 
trunk below me, and wake up my porter, 
that he may open the door and let you in " 
On the Fox approaching the tree, the Dog 
sprang out and caught him and tore him to 
pieces 


TEACHING NOTES 


Planning a composition. — Interesting and 
helpful work in this connection can be done 
orally. The teacher suggests a fertile subject 
for composition, — for example. Keeping Pets 
at Home , — and a child is called upon, with- 
out previous preparation, to give his ideas 
on that subject. When that child’s ideas are 
exhausted, other children are invited to 
add theirs. These are all written on the 
blackboard and then sorted out orally with 
the help of the teacher into paragraphs 
Finally a plan for a composition is made 


out, winch the children may be asked to 
write 

Narrative writing. — Story writhig may be 
made specially mtercsting to the children 
by asking different ones each to contiibute 
a paragraph in the development of the 
story. It will probably be advisable for the 
teacher herself to contribute the opening 
paragraph 

Literary models. — Many of the extracts 
given in Part X will be found useful as 
models for different types of writing 


PART X. STUDY OF A PASSAGE 


The extracts and questions in this section 
have been chosen as representative of many 
scholarship papers of the standard of the 
last year in the Primary School 

Exercise i Read the passage, then answer 
the questions which follow : 

A BUSH FIRE 

I had seen many Bush fires, but never 
such a one as this The wind was blowmg a 
hurricane, and when I had ridden about 
two miles through the wood I began to get 
frightened The heat grew more fearful 
every moment. 

I was in lofty timber, and, as I paused, 
I heard the mighty crackling of fire coming 


through the wood At the same moment 
the blinding smoke burst into a million 
tongues of flickering flame, and I saw the 
fire — ^not where I had ever seen it before — ■ 
not creeping along the ground — but up 
aloft, a hundred and fifty feet overhead, 
It had caught the dry tops of the higher 
boughs I saw one tree ignite like gun- 
cotton, and then my heart grew small I 
turned and fled 

I rode as I never rode before. There were 
three miles to go ere I cleared the forest 
and got among the short grass where I could 
save myself Ten minutes of intolerable 
heat, bhnding smoke, and mortal terror 
I would have given all my money then to 
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be naked and penniless, rolling about in a 
cool, pleasant river. 

The maddened horse went like the wind. 
The fire had outstripped us overhead, and 
I could see it dimly through the choking 
smoke, leaping and blazmg a hundred yards 
before ns 

Then I could see nothing Was I clear of 
the forest? Yes I was riding over grass. 

I Why was the writer frightened? 

2. Tell in your own words what he heard. 

3 How tall were the trees? 

4. How many miles did he ride? 

5. How do you know whether he went in 
the same direction all the time? 

6. How fast did he think he could ride? 

7. Where had he seen the fire in other 
bush fires? 

8 If the fire outstripped the man how 
was it that he was saved? 

9 Explain these words 

intolerable heat 
mortal terror 
Ignite 

lofty timber 
my heart giew small 

ro (ff) What did he think would be worth 
aU his money? 

(6) Why do you think he thought this? 

ri Explain m your own words why he 
believed he was safe when he reached the 
grass 

Exercise 2 Read the passage, then answer 
the questions which follow : 

LIGHTING 

Artificial light is never as satisfactory as 
natiiial light and detailed work such as 
sewing, fine handwork, or reading very small 
print should be abandoned when daylight 
fails Electric lighting is preferable to gas 
or lamp because it does not flicker or heat 
the air very much 

In the classroom the light should come 
from the left as the pupils write, to avoid 
a shadow being cast on what has been 
written Light wholly from behind thiows 
a shadow over the whole work, while light 


from the front might be too glaring Plants 
and other materials kept on window-sills 
should not be large enough to obscure the 
light 

Dark colours, such as deep reds or browns, 
absorb light, and hence paint and paper of 
such colours tend to make rooms darker, 
particularly m winter when there is little 
light. 

I Why is electric light better than gas 
or lamps? 

2. Why should light come from oui left 
while we are working? 

3 Why is a strong light from the front 
bad for eyesight? 

4 Why should plants on window-sills be 
small ones? 

5 Write down all the colours m this list 
that would be suitable for papering and 
painting a room in order to get as much 
light as possible Dark red, black, light 
grey, dark brown, deep blue, light green, 
orange, cream, 

6. For each of these words from the above 
passage wnte a phrase which has the same 
meaning Here is an example 

Flicker, means to make small movements 
[a) abandoned, (b) to obscure, (c) absorb 

7. Give an example of artificial light 

8. What gives us natural light? 

9 Some of the following statements are 
correct and some are incorrect Write down 
the letter of each correct statement. 

{a) Fine handwork should be done at 
night time 

(6) Electric light flickers a great deal 
(c) Electric light does not heat the air 
very much 

{d) Light from the left does not cast a 
shadow on my writing 
(e) Colours such as reds and browns reflect 
light. 

(/) Light wall papers make rooms lighter 
in winter 

Exercise 3 Read the passage, then answer 
the questions which follow : 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down. 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white- 
walled town, 
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Through the narrow paved streets where all 
was still, 

To the httle grey church on the windy hiU. 
From the church came a murmur of folks at 
their prayers. 

But we stood without in the cold-blowmg airs 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn 
with rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle through the small 
leaded panes. 

1. Where is the church situated? 

2. Pick out the words which describe the 
following nouns: 

down 

town 

church 

hill 

3 What flower is named in this passage? 

4 Write the meaning of the following. 

(а) We stood without. 

(б) In the cold-blowing airs. 

(c) The small leaded panes. 

5. (a) To what day of the week does the 
passage most probably refer? 

(fi) Give two reasons for your answer. 
Exercise 4 Bead the passage, then answer 
the Questions which follow : 

The only signs of life on this plam are 
slow-moving flocks of sheep which wander 
heads down to the iron-hard earth They 
are guarded by ferocious white dogs nearly 
as big as Great Danes. These creatures, 
observing the unusual sight of a car bumping 
its way across the solitude, would detach 
themselves from the flock and rush at 
us with a deep-throated baying, leapmg 
ahead and barmg their white teeth to our 
wheels. 

They wear collars fitted with four inch 
spikes as a protection agamst wolves, who 
always go for their throats. This spiked 
collar was once common throughout Europe, 
and the brass studs on the collars of our 
bull-dogs are a survival of spikes and a link 
with days before the last wolf was slain in 
England 

Most travellers in Asia Minor have com- 
mented on the ferocity of the sheep dogs, 
but few have praised their splendid bodies 
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and magnificent heads They are creamy 
white Their speed when running is astonish- 
mg for such heavy animals. They are 
absolutely fearless and will tackle, single- 
jawed, two or three wolves 

I. (a) What is a plain? 

(i) In what part of the world was this 
plain? 

(c) What makes us think that no rain 
had fallen lor some time on this plain? 

2 The writer says "The only signs of life 
on this plain are slow-moving flocks of 
sheep.” 

What are we told in the passage that 
seems to make this statement not quite 
true? 

3 Why do you think the sheep were 
wandermg slowly with heads down? 

4. {a) Why did these sheep need guards? 

{b) Write down three facts about these 

guards that help us to know what they 
looked hke. 

5. (a) What IS the word "car" in this 
passage short for? 

(b) What makes us think that the 
people in this car were not having a very 
comfortable ride? 

6. We are told that the dogs were "leaping 
ahead of the car ” 

(a) What does this mean? 

(b) Why were they doing this? 

(c) What else are we told they were 
doing? 

7. (a) Why do these dogs wear collars 
fitted with spikes? 

(6) What makes the writer think that 
our dogs used to wear collars like this? 

(c) Why are such collars no longer 
needed by our dogs? 

(d) Why do you suppose our dogs wear 
collars now at all? 

8. Three kmds of dogs are mentioned in 
this passage What are the names of these 
three kmds? 

9 (a) What does "fearless" mean? 

(6) How did these dogs show that they 
were fearless? 

10 Why was the writer astonished at the 
speed with which these dogs could run? 
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II Make up interesting sentences of your 
own, m which yon use the following words, 
one sentence for each word 

(a) earth, (&) common, (c) bodies, (d) speed 

Exercise 5. Read the passage, then answer 
the questions which follow : 

I have been catching trains all my life, 
and all my life I have been afraid I shouldn’t 
catch them Familiarity with the habits of 
trains cannot get rid of a secret conviction 
that their aim is to give me the slip if it can 
be done. No faith in my own watch can 
affect my doubts as to the rehabihty of the 
watch of the guard or the station clock or 
whatever signal the engine-driver obeys. It 
is never until I am safely inside {as I am now) 
that I feel really happy. 

This train-fever is, of course, only a 
sympiom. It proceeds from that appre- 
liensivcness of mmd that is so common and 
incurable We people who worry about 
invidl things live in a world of imaginative 
disaster We look ahead, like Christian, and 
see the lions waiting to devour us And yet 
experience has taught us that it is not the 
things we fear that come to pass, but the 
things of which we do not dream We take 
elaborate pains to guard our face and get a 
thump in the small of the back 

Now, save once, I have never lost a tram 
in my life The exception was at Calais 
when the Brussels express, all m defiance of 
the timetable, really gave me and others the 
slip, carrying with it my bag containing my 
clothes and the notes of a lecture I was to 
give. I traced that bag all through Northern 
France and Belgium. — But my tram is 
slowing down There is the slope of the hill- 
side, black against the night sky, and among 
the trees I see the glimmer of a light beckon- 
ing me The night is full of stars, the land- 
scape glistens with a late frost' it will be a 
jolly two miles’ tramp to that beacon on the 
lull 

I (a) Write down the two phrases used 
m the passage, which show that the writer 
often travelled by train. 

[b) Where was he when he wrote the 
passage? 


2. Explain in your own words what is 
meant by 

(a) a secret conviction, 

(&) apprehensiveness of mind; 

(c) a world of imagmative disaster 

3. (a) Why do you thmk it is not the aim 
of tiains "to give people the slip”? 

(b) How do railway companies try to 
arrange that trains do not give people the 
"slip”? 

4 (a) What caused the writer of the 
passage once to miss a train? 

{b) How do we know that he was not 
in England on this occasion? 

(c) Why was he so much troubled about 
the missing of this train? 

5 Write words or phrases of your own 
which might be put in place of the following 
words printed in italics m the passage 

(fl) reliability, (6) symptom, (c) trivial, 
{d) devour, (e) come to pass, (/) guard, 
ig) save 

6 [a) At about what time of the year 
did the author write this passage? 

(b) How do you loiow this? 

7 (a) How far was the house, to which 
the writer was going, from the station at 
which he alighted? 

(b) If he left the station at 9 30 p.m., 
at what time would you expect him to reach 
the house? 

(c) If he had a heavy bag with him, 
why would his walk from the station to the 
house prove none too easy? 

8 (a) How do we know that he was 
looking forward to this walk? 

(&) Why do you thmk he was looking 
forward to it? (One reason is indicated in 
the passage; you may be able also to thmk 
of another ) 

9 The word "watch” is used m this 
passage as a noun Make up an interesting 
sentence of your own, in which you use 
the word "watch ” as a verb 

10. Look at the word elaborate (e-labor- 
ate) in this sentence: 

" We take elaborate pains ” 

Explain its meaning so that you show it 
has something to do with labour. 
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Exercise 12 Read the passage, then 
answer the questions which follow : 

In the centre of this grove there stood an 
oak, which, though shapely and tali on the 
whole, bulged out into a large swelling about 
the middle of the stem. On this a pair of 
ravens had fixed their residence for such a 
series of years that the oak was distmguished 
by the title of the Raven-tree. Many were 
the attempts of the neighbourmg youths to 
get at this eyrie, the difficulty of the task 
spurred them on But, when they arrived 
at the swelling, it jutted out so much in their 
way, and was so far beyond their grasp, that 
the most daring lads were awed, and acknow- 
ledged the undertaking to be too hazardous. 
So the ravens built on, nest upon nest, in 
perfect secunty, till the fatal day arrived in 
which the wood was to be levelled It was in 
the month of February, when those birds 
usually sit The saw was applied to the 
trunk, the wedges were mserted into the 
opening, the woods echoed to the heavy 
blows of the mallet, the tree nodded to its 
fall, but still the mother bird sat on. At last, 
when it gave way, the bird was flung from 
her nest, and, though her parental affection 
deserved a better fate, was whipped down 
by the twigs, which brought her dead to the 
ground. 

I Answer the following questions (a) to 

te) 

(a) Describe the stem of this oak-tree. 

{b) Why was the oak-tree called the Raven- 
tree? 

(c) How were the youths prevented from 
reaching the eyrie? 

{d) What was the maUet used for? 


{e) Write a suitable title to this extract. 

(/) What do we call the fruit of the oak- 
tree? 

(g) The tree was cut down 200 years ago. 
For what purposes do you think the timber 
was used? 

2 Write words or phrases that might be 
used in the extract instead of the following- 
(«) grove, {b) residence, (c) senes, (d) levelled, 
(e) secunty, (/) mserted, (g) parental affection. 

3 What is meant by saying “the tree 
nodded to its fall''? 

4 Describe in your own words how the 
raven met its death 

5 The raven was whipped down by the 
twigs Why IS "whipped” a good word to 
use? 

6 Wnte words that mean the opposite of 
the following words’ (a) daring, (b) security, 
(c) hazardous, [d) usually. 

7 What parts of speech are the words 
underlined m the following sentences? 

(a) The tree nodded to its fall 

(b) The mother bird sat on. 

(c) It was beyond their grasp. 

{d) The woods echoed to the heavy blows 
of the mallet. 

{e) He wore a light overcoat. 

Now write five sentences usmg each of the 
words m another way, and say what part of 
speech these words are now. 

(Example “The nest was m the tree.” 
"Nest” IS a noun "Sometimes birds nest 
in the hedges ” “Nest ” is a verb ) 

8. Write a letter to a person whose window 
you have broken accidentally, apologismg 
and offermg to pay for its being mended 
Be sure to say how the accident happened 


Acknowledgment — ^The extract on p 390, The China Dog, from Three Men in a Boat by 
Jerome K Jerome is included by kind permission of Messrs. Arrowsmith Ltd 
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ALTHOUGH the outlook towards the teaching of arithmetic has undergone consider- 
able change in recent years, there is no lessening in importance of the basic work 
-^undertaken in the Primary Schools A thorough knowledge of fundamental processes 
is still as essential to success in the newer aspects of the subject as it was in more rigid 
syllabuses. The work in this section of the volume is therefore not so much a course, but a 
help to teachers in the constant revision that must be undertaken to ensure the desired 
thoroughness 

Full details of the various processes with copious examples are given in Vol V.. beginning 
on page 267. 


I. SHORT METHODS 

The short methods of workmg mentally which are taught at various stages in a course 
of arithmetic are gathered together in this section for the convenience of the teacher. They 
Will be found helpful as a remmder durmg the daily “ten minutes,” either for miscellaneous 
exercises or for practice in particular examples. 

Multiplication by 10, 100, etc.— 

Rule — 

(a) Put the same number of noughts that are at the end of the multiplier to the end of 
the multiplecand. 

(b) Multiply by the remaming figures of the multiplier. 

Example, — To multiply by to 
67x10=670 
Exercises — 

1. 82x100. 

2 . 304X20. 

3. 78x300. 

4. 36x120. 

5. 24X1,100. 

Division by 10, 100, etc.— 

Rule.— 

la) Cross off as many figures at the end of the dividend as there are noughts at the end of 
the divisor. 

(h) Divide by the remaining figures of the divisor, leaving off the noughts 
(The figures crossed out form part of the remamder.) 

Example. — ^To divide by 10 

63 rem 5 

Exercises — 

T- 735-100 
2. 493-20 
3- 7.305—300- 

4. 3, 076-=- 1, 200 

5. 4,890-Mio. 
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Multiplication by 26 and 125 — 

Examples . — 

{a) 16x25=: 1600—4=400 
(b) 24 X 125=24,000—8=3,000 


Division by 25 and 125. — 

Examples . — 

8 _59,ooo_ 


% 7.375-i25=7,375X 


1,000 


100 


59 


Dozens . — 

A Fmd the cost of i dozen articles, given the cost of 1. 

Ride — Call the pence shiUmgs and add 3d for every farthing. 


Examples — 

1. I dozen at 2 \d each cost 2s 3d. 

2. I „ 3id „ 3s 6d. 

3 I » 5 fd „ „ 5s gd. 

4 I IS 6|d „ ., iSs 6d. 

B Find the cost of i, given the cost of a dozen. 

Rule . — Express the money m shillings and call the shillings pence 


Examples — 

I. I dozen articles cost 3s. 6d (3|s.) 

. . I article costs 3|d. 

2 I dozen articles cost i6s. gd (i6|s ) 

.■ I article costs i6Jd =is 4|d 


Scores. — 

A. Find the cost of 20 articles, given the cost oj i 

Rule — Express the money m shillings and call the shillings f 

Examples — ■ 

1 20 articles at 5s each cost £5 

2 20 „ „ IS 6 d. „ „ £r ros. 

3- 20 „ „ 15s 3d. „ „ £15 5s. 

B Find the cost of i, given the cost of 20 
Ride — Express in £ and call the £ shillings 

Example — 

20 articles cost £2 los or £2\. 

I article costs 2^s. or 2S. 6d. 

Cwts. — Tons and cwts. may be treated in the same way as £ and s. Thus, 
20 times 5 cwts = 5 tons 

20 times 6 cwts 2 qrs (6^ cwts ) =6^ tons 
Also' If I cwt costs 2b 3d then i ton costs £2 5s. 

If 1 cwt. costs IS gd. then i ton costs £1 15s 
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Parts of With the teaching of reduction, constant oral practice will be necessary with 
threehalfpences, twopences, threepences, fourpences, sixpences, florins and half-crowns 
For threehalfpences and half-crowns it is customary to build up a table. 

Exercises . — Find the cost of' 

1. 6 articles at los, each. 

2. g articles at 5s. each 

3 240 articles at sJd, each 

4 480 articles at 2^d. each 

5 960 articles at a^d each 

Various methods. — 

I Use of farthings . — 

(a) Cost of 48 articles (Change to farthings and call the farthings shillings.) 

Example . — 

48 pencils at i^d each 
48 times 6 fs =6s od 

(i) Cost of I lb., given the price per oz (Change to farthings and call the farthings shillings 
Divide result by 3 ) 

Example . — 

1 lb of almonds at 2id per oz 
16 tunes 9 fs =93 od —3=33 od 

II Simplifying multiphcatton — 

(a) Subtraction from the nearest multiple 

Example — 

38 X 998=38 X 1000—38 X 2 
=38,000—76=37,924 
{b) Subtraction from the nearest £ 

Example . — 

£z igs. ii|d.X48=jf3 X48— 48 farthings 
=£144—13 od =;(i43 19s- od 
(c) Halve one quantity and double the other 
Examples — 

1 15x24=30x12=360 

2 35x24=70x12=840 

3. 30 books at IS Sd each=6o books at lod. each=6ood =£2 los od. 

4 16 lbs at 2s 3d per lb =8 lbs at 4s. 6d per lb =£1 i6s od 


n. DESCENDING REDUCTION 

How to begin. — 

(fl) Arrange the separate items of the total amount in columns or "boxes,” being careful 
to have a box for each part, 

(6) Spread the items out to leave room for working 
(c) Write the table needed on top of each box. 
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Example — Change ^^7 i 6 s. 92 d. to farthings 

20 12 4 

£ s cl fs 

7 16 9 3 

140 1,872 7.524 

156 i,8Si 7,527 

Number of farthings=7,527 

Note — 

[a) The table on top of the boxes’ 

4fs =id 
12d =is 
20s =£1 

This table forms the multiplier. Thus, £7 multiplied by 20 gives 140 shillings which is 
placed m the box for shillings 

(b) In actual working, a larger space should be left between the pence and the " farthings’ 
box” compared with the space between the £ and the “shillings’ box,” 

Exercises — 

1. Change £8 17s pd, to threepences 

2 Change £14 7s 6d to half-crowns 

3 Change 14 yds ift. 6 ms to half-inches. 

4 Change 7 stns 12 lbs to ozs 

Further methods. — ^The above column method, although the one usually accepted to-day, 
is often objected to by teachers on the score of difficulty to children of average intelligence 
This simple and neat method is therefore offered: 

Examples — 

I Change ns 4|d to farthings 

48x11=528 faiths. 

4x4 = 16 „ 

1x2 = 2 „ 

546 » 

2. Change £■] ys 6d to sixpences 

40x3=120 sixpences 
2 X 7 = 14 

The traditional method of descending from the unit of highest value step by step to the 
lowest m one continuous process needs no particular example. 
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m. ASCENDING REDUCTION 

Traditional method. — In ascending reduction many items of low value are changed to fewer 
items of higher value (division). 

Example —Express 8,433 halfpennies in £ s d. 

2)^33 h. ps 
12) 4,216 d. I h, p 

ao) s. 4d 

1 x 7 IIS. 

t== £i2_ris_4H 

Note — 

[a) Label every Ime before dividing The label is the name of whatever coins etc are in 
use. 

[b) Because 2 halfpennies make a penny, we first divide the halfpennies by 2 . 

8,433 L ps. — 2=4,216 d. The i over will be a halfpenny. 

[c) We change the pence to shillings by dividmg by 12 and the remainder will be pence. 
{d} By dividing the shillings by 20 wo get £ and the remainder will be shillings 

Exercises.— 

I. Reduce 9,625 sixpences to £ s d 

2 Change 735 florins to £ s d 

3 Change 6,850 minutes to days , hrs and mms 
4. Change 7,255 half-pints to gals , qts and pts 
5 Express 86,540 yards in miles and yards. 

Column method. — A method favoured by many teachers is as follows 
Example — ^Express 8,433 halfpennies m £ s d 

£ s d hl£-d 

L7 351 4216 8433 

17 II 4 I = 

£ 17 IIS 4^d 

Note — ■ 

{0) 8433 hlf-d =4216 d and i halfpenny over 

(b) 4216 d. = 351 s and 4 pence over, and so on. 

This method may be considered more straightforward if arranged as follows 


£ 

s, 

d 

hlf-d 




8433 



4216 

I 


351 

4 

I 


11 

4 

I = 

£17 IIS 4|d 
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IV. LONG MULTIPLICATION 

Method.— There are several ways of setting this out, but the method usually adopted is 
to multiply by the left-hand digit of the multiplier first. This gives an approximation to the 
result and becomes useful when decimals are involved Two rules for the children to commit 
to memory are 

(a) Always start under the figure you are multiplying by. 

(bj Always multiply by the easier number 

Example.— Multiply 359 by 48. 

359 

48 


14.30 

2,872 

17,232 

Nole , — 

(a) Multiply first by the 4 iens. 4x9=36 lens The figure 6 must therefore be placed in 
the tens column under the startmg figure 4. 

(b) When you come to multiply the 9 units by 8 uni/s (9x8=72) the answer is in unt/s 
and the figure 2 is placed below the 8 as shown 

Exercises — 

I. Multiply 384 by 408 

2 Multiply 1,200 by 365 

3 Fmd the product of 684 and 260. 

4. Multiply 2,222 by 3,333 

Short cuts. — 

I Multiplication is sometimes simplified by subtraction 

(fl) 9=10—1 Hence to multiply a number by 9, multiply it by 10, and subtract the 
number itself from the product 

17,658 X 9= (17,65s X 10) - 17,658 
=176,580—17,658 
=158,922 

(J) 99=100—1 Hence to multiply a number by 99, multiply it by 100, and subtract 
the number itself from the product 

(c) 999=1000—1. Hence to multiply a number by 999, multiply it by 1000, and subtract 
the number itself from the product. 

((f) 98=100—2 Hence to multiply a number by 98, multiply it by 100, and subtract 
twice the number itself from the product 

The method can be extended to multiphcation by numbers such as 97, 99S, 997, 990, 9,990. 

II Multiplication can sometimes be avoided by simple division. 

(a) 25=iH5 To multiply by 25, multiply by 100, and divide the product by 4, 

763 9 X 25 = =r 1 90,975 

4 — ■ 
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(b) 

( 0 ) 


250= To multiply by 250, multiply by 1000, and divide the product by 4. 
4 


125= 


1000 

■” 8 ^ 


To multiply by 125, multiply by 1000, and divide the product by 8. 


W 3] 


10 

3 "' 


To multiply by 3J-, multiply by 10, and divide the product by 3. 


(e) 33|— £ 22 . To multiply by 33I, multiply by 100, and divide the product by 3. 

III. Multiplication by partial products often simplifies working. Examine the digits of 
the multiplier, and note if one digit is a factor or multiple of another. E g , multiplication 
by 63 requires multiplication by 3 and then by 2 only 
789x63 
3 


2367=3 times 789 
47340=3 times X 20=60 times 789 


49,707 =63 times 789 

Examples for the selection of the easier multiplier in working a sum are; 

In 316x211, 21 1 IS the easier multipher. 

In 217x468, 217 is the multipher to use as 217=74(7x30 ), 

In 908x7859, 908 is the easier multipher 

In 777x465, 777 IS the easier multiplier, as there is actually only one line 

of multiplication to work 
In 6432X9593, 6432 IS the easier multiplier 


V. COMPOUND MULTIPLICATION 

Methods. — Multiplication by numbers up to 12 is direct and simple, if tables are known, 
but beyond that number, methods become diverse. Brighter children may become acquainted 
with several forms of arrangement including the "short cuts” provided by practice and 
fractions. They are thus able to develop the habit of selecting the most suitable method 
for each example For most children, however, one only of the following methods is usually 
found of practical use. 

I. Factor inultiplication. — 


3 s. 

4^d X36. 1 

(b) £2 3 s 

44 d X 37 

£ 

s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d 

2 

3 

44x36 

2 

3 

44x36 



6 



6 

13 

0 

3=6 times 

13 

0 

3=6 times 



h 



6 

78 

I 

6=36 times 

78 

I 

6 =36 times 




2 

3 

44 = I time 




So 

4 

10^=37 times 
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n. Column method.— 

(rt) Money — Multiply £4 8s 

£ 

4 

7^d by 25 

20 

s 

8 

12 

d 

7 i 

25 

no 

15 

7 k 

10 

15 

12 

100 

200 

175 

no 

2a)ns 

13)187 


£10 15s 

15s. 


=£110 155 

-JM. 


(b) Length . — Multiply 2 yds. i ft 6 ins by 23 


yds. 

2 

3 

tt 

I 

12 

ins. 

6 

23 

57 

I 

6 

n 

n 

12)138 

46 

23 

II ft 

57 

3134 

n yds. I ft 
= «)7 yds I 

ft, 6 ms 


in. Denominational units.— A lesser used but interesting method is as follows: 
Example — 6s. yjd X125. 

£ s d 
3 6 

125 



£ s 

d 

375 



{125 at IS ) 

6 5 

0 

37 

10 

0 

(125 at id) 

10 

5 

3 

12 

II 

(125 at Id ) 

2 

7 i 


5 

2l 




416 

8 
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VI. PRICES BY PARTS 

Method. — This "convenient and practical method of multiplication" is full of "short 
cuts" and once children have grasped the underlying idea, they will readdy select units and 
groups of parts that will piovide them with quicker and more correct solutions than the 
long methods practised earlier For the first steps it is advisable to prepare simple tables 
of aliquot parts of is. and £i and then to proceed with numerous examples of costs of simple 
quantities at various fractions of is. each 

Example . — Fmd the cost of 26 coats at 12s 6d. each. 




£ 

S. 

d 

26 times 


= 26 

0 

0 

26 .. 

lOS 

= 13 

0 

0 

26 „ 

2s. 6d. 

= 3 

5 

0 

26 „ 

£1 I2S. 6d 

= 11. 

5 

0 


Typical short cuts. — It is not necessary to insist on all the working being strictly on practice 
lines Sometimes other working, such as reduction or multiplication, will be more suitable 

Examples — 

1. Find the cost of 260 books at 7S. each. 

£ s. d. 

Cost of 260 at IS. = 13 0 0 

Cost of 260 at 7s. (by multiplication) = 91 o 0 

2. What was the total cost of 60 bulbs at 3d. each and 60 at 2d. each? 

6od = 5s .'. the answer is 5 x5s. = £1 5s 

This is an illustration of the principle that 5X3=3 X 5 Thus 60 at 5d each is worked 
easily by saying 5 times bod Similarly. 

30 at yd. each, becomes 2s. 6d xy 
40 at 8d. ,, „ 3s. 4d,x8 

87 at gd „ „ ys. sd.xg 

3. Still another short method of finding the cost which children should know deals with 
the draper’s favounte prices — is. iid , 2s ii^d., 3s iid., 4s ii^d., 5s. ii|d , etc 

(a) The cost of 6 yds at is iid. per yd, should be worked as : 

(2s. X 6)— (id. X 6) le r2s.— 6d or ns, 6d 
{h) 10 yds. at 2s ii^d. per yd 

Cost= (3s X 10) - (|d. X 10} =30s. - 5 d-=£L. 9 S;_ 7 ^ 

(c) 15 vests at 5s. iifd. each 

Cost=(6s.Xi5) — (id xi5)==9os — 3|d =£4 9s Sjd 
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vn. LONG DIVISION 

Method —This example shows the method most successfully used 
Example — Divide 863 by 21. 

41 

21 ) 86'3 

84 

23 

21 

2 

= 41 remainder 2 or 4i|j; 

Exercises , — 

1 Divide 627 by 33, 

2 Divide 843 by 82. 

3 Divide 1,893 by 46. 

4 Divide 12,992 by 32. 


vm. COMPOUND LONG DIVISION 

Method. — The best means of arranging the work has been found to be the column method , 
the piocess being the reverse of long multiplication 

Examples — 

I Money — ^Divide ^112 12s 3d. by 21. 


20 12 
£ s d 
5 7 3 


21)112 12 3 

103 140 60 


7 152 63 

147 63 


5 

= £ 5 7s. 3d- 

Note . — 

(а) Begm with the £ and divide as in simple long division. 

^112— 2i=£ 5 and £7 over. 

(б) Change £7 to shillin gs and put the result in the ''shillings box." Add to find the 

total number of shillings. 

(c) 152s. divide by 2i=7s and 5s over 

Id) Change 5s. to 6od , which is put in the "pence box.” Add to find the total number 
of pence. 

(e) 63d,-;-2i=3d. 
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Length . — Divide 81 yds 

2 ft. 8 ins. by 22 



3 

12 

yds. 

ft. 

ms 

3 

2 

2 

22)81 

2 

8 

66 

45 

36 

1:5 

47 

44 


44 

44 


3 

= 3 yds 2 ft. 2 ins. 

Note . — 

(fl) Spread out so that the working can be clearly seen. 

(i) Always put the table on top of the columns or boxes. 

EK. VULGAR FRACTIONS 

1. Helps to cancelling. — ^The following hmts are helpful m deciding quickly whether a 
number will divide exactly mto both sides of a fraction . 

2 will always divide mto an even number exactly 

3 will divide exactly into a number if the sum of the digits is divisible by 3. 

4 will divide exactly into a number when the last two figures are divisible by 4. 

6 will divide exactly into a number when the last figure is a 5 or 0. 

9 will divide exactly mto a number when the sum of the digits is divisible by 9. 

10 will divide exactly into a number when the last figure is a 0 


Addition. — ^When adding, all fractions must be changed to have the same name or de- 
nominator 

The same denominator will be the number that all the other denominators go into evenly. 


Examples — 

I. Add I and J 


* * 12 12 


2 Add 


I and ^ 


M i_ i5+2 ,i7 
* 20 20 


3 Add 2L 3i and i|. 

2H3|+ii=d L±4±5=,5 i_2^8 

4 Add 2^*5, I J and I ^ 

5 
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A short method. — ^When there are only two fractions and both fiumerators are i. 
(a) Add the denominators (this will give the numerator). 

(J) Multiply the denommators (this will give the denominator) 'Ihus, 


Subtraction. — Change the fractions to the same name or denominator and subtract the 
numerators 

Examples — 


= 4 zT 3 
b 


,5* 1 *T - — U r\r „ 

I g— s r jL-ULa 


3, 3 j_ij = 2 5-7 


Addition and subtraction. — Add the plus quantities, add the minus quantities and subtract 
the one from the other. 

Examples — 

I 4J-2i+3|=5 


2. 2|-lJ + 34-2f2=2 


8 - 3 + 2 - 5 _, 10 - 8 ^ 


12 


12 


= zi 


Multiplication. — Fractions, when multiplying, can be written in two ways 

1 iXfl- 

2 I of -J or -J of I 

In multiplying fractions, multiply the numerators together and then the denomtuators. 


Examples , — 


6 X 1=-®- 

6^3 18 


^ 4 2— s. 

3 8 V B IS — 6 

• 4^6 — 24 — h 

It IS often better to cancel before multiplying; 

I I 

3 y 5_5 
4 




1 

2 

^4 


12 7 


5 

14 


2 
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Other Examples , — 

6 > 

12 ' 

This IS a case when the whole number 2, is written as f 
Then or ^ 

I 

I 3 


2. 2iXrlX 


e T2 in 


1 1 ==54^7^55=7^ 


i2- 


S 12 14 4 — 

I 4 I 


Division. — In dividmg fractions, invert the divisor and multiply. 
Examples . — 

2 

I 

5 a S 

1 *" 

2 

a- i~J=|Xj=4 

2 2 

3. 3t a 4 

1 I 

(Mixed numbers must be changed to improper fractions ) 


4. 

5 xs 5 


(To multiply by 11, write « To divide by ii, write ) 


Complex. — 

Examples . — 


■lx(S+t)H=i!x(5i^)-S=|x|K^-|=a 


3 e s 
I 1 


7 5 


2 . 3|+2|X3|=3|+(2|X3i)=3i+ fs5Xxo\=3|+8| = ii 1 

V 8 / 12 


4 1 


12 
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Multiplication by a mixed number. — 

Multiply £28 15s. by 2| 

Method I. 



£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d. 


28 

15 

0 

5)28 

15 

0 




2 

5 = 5 

15 

0 


— 

— 

— 



2 

2 times 

= 57 

10 

0 

— 



2 

5 

= 11 

10 

0 

1 =ii 

10 

0 

2§ times 

= ^ 

0 

0 





Method 2 

£ s. d 
2815 ox 
12 


5 )345 o o 

6 9 0 0 

(As 2|=ij2 we could multiply by 12 and divide by 5 ) 
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Rule and method. — Concrete division is the measurmg of one quantity into another 
quantity. The rules to remember are 

(a) Put both quantities down side by side. 

{b) Change each to the same name or unit 
(c) Divide the larger by the smaller. 

E'campla — 

I, How many times is 2s qd. contained in £i 12s 8d ? 


20 

12 


12 

s 

d. 

s 

d. 

12 

8 

2 

4 

20 

384 


24 

32 

392 


28 


14 times 

28)^ 

28 

112 

II2 


Number of times=i4 


DD — VOL vn 
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2. How many times is 2 ft 6 ins. contained in miles? 


Method I 


Method 2 


Note — ■ 


5.280 12 

mis ft- ins 

2,640 95.040 

5.280 


ft 

2 


7,920 


30)9 5,040 

3,168 times 


Number of times=3,i68 


5,280 

mis. 


ft 

2,640 

5,280 


ft. 

2 

2 | 


7,920 


7,920—21 

1584 

X-=3 168 times 
IS 


I 


Number of time5=3,i68 


{a) It IS easier in this sum to change to feet, using fractions 
(b) 2 ft. 6 ins =2^ ft. 


12 

ins 

6 

24 

30 


ms 

6 


XI. PARTS OF QUANTITIES 

To find I of £3 15s od 
Method I. 


£ 

s 

d 

3)3_ 

15 

0 

I 

5 

0 



2 

2 

TO 

0 

1 

s 

d. 

= 3 

15 

0 

= I 

5 

0 

= 2 

10 

0 


Method 2 
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Method 3 

I of 15^' od. = I oi £3l 
I 5 

= 

3 4 2 

I 2 

= £z IQS od 


Xn. FRACTIONAL VALUES 
Concrete quantities as fractions — 

Examples — 

I Expresss 5s od as a fraction of £z 
Ss^ ^ _5‘’ I 

£2 40s. 8 

Note — 

(a) A quantity can always be expressed as a fraction of another quantity of the same kind 

(b) Write down each one so that tlicy form a fraction Whatever comes immediately after 
the words " fraction of” is placed under the line and is the denominator The other quantity 
IS put on top of the line and is the numerator 

(c) Both quantities are then brought to the same unit and cancelled. 

2. Express £2 los. od. as a fraction of £6 5s od. 

£2 los __od. _ £2\ 

£6 ^5sV od ~ £bi 

1 2 

= A = " 

2 23 5 

I 5 

. £2 los od is I of £G 5s od 


Note . — 

(a) It IS not always necessary to idiange to the lowest unit hractions may be used 

(b) The line between the quantities means divide 

(c) The divisor is under the line 

3 In a class of 40 girls 5 were absent What fraction of the class was present^ 

Present = 35 _ 7 
Class — 40 8 

Note — 

(a) "The class” came immediately after the words " fraction of The number in the class 
was therefore placed under the line. 

(i) The number present were 40 — 5 girls = 35 girls. 
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Finding the whole from a part. — 

Examples . — 

I. Fmd the whole if | is worth 6s od. 

6s od. 
i=3s- od. 

|= ()s od. 

2 If I spend I of my money and have 2s od left, how much had I at first? 

Spent = I 
Left = J or 2s. od 

the whole (|) = 2s od. X 5 
= IQS, od 

3. Tom had J of the marbles m the bag. Jack had ^ of what were left What fraction 
bad Jack? 

Marbles owned by Tom = ^ 

Marbles left = | 

Marbles owned by Jack = | of | 


Xm. UNEQUAL SHARING 

Numbers and quantities. — In ordinary division, these are divided into equal parts They 
can also be divided into unequal parts 

Examples . — 

I Divide I2 into two parts so that one part is 2 more than the other 

Note.— The whole number cannot be shared equally because one part must be greater 
by 2, Therefore, 

(a) Subtract the 2 from the whole 

(b) Divide equally the remainder. 

(c) Put back the 2 subtracted to one of the parts. 

12 — 2=10 
10 = 2 = 5 

The parts are therefore 5 and 5 -(-3 
—5 and 7 


2. The sum of two numbers is 12 and their difference is 2 Fmd the numbers 
(This IS another way of stating the first example ) 
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3 Du'ide 3s 6d. between two people giving one peit>on it, od more than the other 

s d 

Sum to be divided = 3 6 

Subtract i o 

2)2 6 

I 3' 

The shares are therefore is 3d. and is 3d + is 
=is 3d and 2s 3d 


4 


A pen and a pencil together cost is. 8W. The pen tost is 3ld. more than the pencil 
Find the cost of each. 


Cost of pen and pencil 


s d. 
I 8J 

I 3i 


5 

2 ^ 

Therefore, cost of pencil = 2|d. 

„ ,, ,, pen = 2jd, + IS 3|d. = is 6d 


5. Share 4s od among three brothers so that Harry receives 3d. more than Tom, and 
Jack gets 6d. more than Harry. 

Let Tom have i share 

Then Harry will have i share+3d. 

And Jack will have i share+3d 4-6d 
Therefore money to be subtracted iirst=is od. 

s. d 

Sum to be shared 4 0 
i o 

I o 

Tom will receive is od., Harry is 3d ■ Tack is. qd 


Note . — 

[а) It is usual to give one share to the person who has the least 

(б) As Harry was to have 3d more than Tom, and Jack was to have 6d more than Harry 
it w’as necessary to subtract is od from the sum of money before dividmg it equally into 
three shares 


XIV. DECIMAL FRACTIONS 

General — The preliminary work associated with the teaching of decimal fractions is fully 
explored in Vol. V., pp. 349 to 352 However thoroughly this has been done, difficulties 
continually recur. The points most needful of revision are here given. 
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Vulg&t and decimal fractions. — When a decimal fraction is used in the form of a vulgar 
fraction, the number of noughts in the denominator will tell you the number of decimal 
places 


One nought — One decimal place. Two noughts — Two decimal places, etc 


1 

15 

3 

i(> 

13 

10 

na 

10 


•I 

•3 

1-3 

11-3 



_3_ 

100 



01 

•03 

■13 


113 

ioo 


== I 13 


1 0 change a Vulgar Fraction io a Decimal Fraction — Change the vulgar fractions to tenths, 
hundredths, etc , and the decimal fraction can be easily read. 


Examples and to decimal fractions 


4 

b 



s 

•35 

I 6 


Addition — 

Rnle.~Vnt the decimal points under one another, the tenths under the tenths, the hun- 
dredths under the hundredths, etc , and add in the same way as you would add whole numbers 

Examples — 

I. 25 -1- -4 -1 5 
■25 
4 

•5 


I 15 i q 35 


2, Add 6 2, 35 and 2 S 
6 '2 
•35 

2 8 


Subtraction. — 

Put the decimal point under the decimal point and subtract as for whole numbers 


Examples . — 

X. 7'3 - 2 9 
7 3 
2 9 

4 t 


16 o 
3 5 


12 5 


(In Example 2 a nought added to the top line will help to prevent mistakes ) 
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Addition and subtraction. — 

Example — 14’45 — z 57 + 3 21 — 39 

1445 

3'2r 
17 66 

17 66 
2 -96 

147 

Note — ^Add the plus quantities, add the minus quantities and subtract the two results 

Slultiphcation by 10. — Move all the figures one place to the left, keeping the decimal point 
fixed. 

Example. — Multiply 32-45 by 10 
32 45 X 10 
= 5245 

Note — 

(«) 33-45 = 30 + 2 + ^ + j§g 
ih ) 324 5 = 300 + 20 + 4 + ^. 

It can be clearly seen that by moving the figures one place to the left, the value of each 
figure has been increased ten times 

Multiphcation by 100. — Move the figures two places to the left. 

Examples — 

1. Multiply 6 231 by 100 

6 231 X 100 
= 623 I 

2, Multiply 15 8 by 100 

15 8 X 100 
= 1580 

Note . — 

(a) Two figures must be moved from the part to the whole number side 

{b) As there is only one decimal place, the 8 and a 0 are passed over to the whole number side 

GeneraJ multiplication. — Multiply as for whole numbers Count up the decunal places in 
the multiplier and the multiplicand and mark off m the answer, starting from the right 
7 here must be the same number of decimal places m the answer as there are in the multiplier 
and the multiplicand put together 


2 57 
39 

2-96 
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Examples — 

1 Multiply I 4 by -8 

14 

8 

112 

The answer is therefore I‘i2 {see rule ) 

2 Multiply 143 2 X 35 

1432 

35 


4296 

7160 


5012Q 

Answer == 50 I2 q 

Note . — The decimal point must be put in before crossing off the nought. 

3 Multiply -04 X *36 

•04 X '36 == 0144 

Note . — 

(а) Work mentally where possible (4 x 36 = 144) 

(б) There must be four decimal places in the answer 

4. -01 x 01 X -01 = 000001 
Note — There must be six decimal places in the answer 

Division by 10 .— Move all the figures one place to the right, keeping the decimal point fixed. 
Examples — 

I Divide 23 48 by 10 2 Divide -65 by 10 

23 48 - 10 .65 _ 10 

~ ^ 348 = *065 

_ Note 1 —By moving the figures one place to the right, each figure has become one tenth of 
Its foriner value 

^ there IS no figure on the whole number side a nought must be placed in front of 
the 6 to alter Lts value to 6 hundredths 


Division by 100 .— Move the figures two places to the right 


Examples — 

I Divide 4675 by 100 2. Divide 3'25 by 100. 

4675 “ 100 3.25 _ lOQ 

~ ‘ 4^75 = •0323 
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Division with a decimal point in the divisor. If the divisor and the dividend are midhphcd 
by the same number then the result, after division, is not changed Notice the following examples 

(a) 12 — 6 = 2 

(b) 24 — 12 = 2 (The first divisor and dividend have been multiplied by 2 ) 

(c) 120 — 60 = 2 (The first divisor and dividend have been multiplied by 10.) 

The answer in each case is the same. 

The examples can be shown also by using vulgar fractions. 

H = 2 12 X 2 _ 2 1 2 X IQ _ 2 

6 ' 6x2 ’ 6 X 10 

A rule is thus given by which all division sums involving decimals may be worked. 

Rule. — Make the divisor into whole numbers by multiplying it by 10, 100, etc 1 hen multiply 
the dividend by the same number 

Two new sets of figures of greater value than the first are thus given, but the answer on 
working will be the same 


Example . — 

Divide 875 by 2-5 

8 75 = §7:5 

25 25 

31 

25 ) 87'5 

75 


3 5 


125 

125 


Note — 

(а) To make 2 5 into whole numbers we must multiply by 10 or move the figures one place 
to the left 

The dividend must also be multiplied by 10 

(б) Always put the decimal point in the answer before dividing. It is placed over the 
decimal point in the sum 


Decimal values. — 

Examples — 

I Find the value of 8275 
£3 8275 
20 


16 33SQ s. 
12 


6 6q d 
= ^3 i6s. 6-6d. 
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Note — 

{a) Multiply the decimal part of by 20 to change to shillmgs. 

Multiply the decimal part of is. by 12 to change to pence. 

(b) Do not change lower than pence, for Jd . ^d., or |d can be easily recognised. 

(id = • 25 d , Id = -Sd.. |d. = -ySd ) 

2. Find the value of 3 225 of los. od. 

3-225 of 50s 

50 


161 250S. 

= {, 8 IS 3d 

Note — ■ 

(«) When the multiplier is more than i, the whole numbers as well as the decimal must 
be multiplied. 

The decimal portion is then changed as in the example. 

(J) The multiplier must be changed to one unit. (We could call it 50s. or £2 5.) 

3 Find the value of 2-185 of 2 gals 2 qts 

2-185 X 10 qts 
10 


21-85 qts. 

2 

I -70 pts 

= 5 gals 1 qt I 7 pts. 

Note — 2 gals 2 qts. = 2^ gals or 2-5 gals 

We could have multiplied by 2-5 gals , but it is easier to multiply when changed to 10 qts. 


Concrete quantities as decimal fractions. — quantity can be expressed as a decimal frac- 
tion of another quantity of the same kind 

Example — 

Express 3 qrs 7 lbs as the decimal of i cwt. 1 qr. 

3 qrs 7 lbs _ 3^ qrs 
I cwt. I qr 


Note , — First express one quantity as the fraction of the other quantity and then change 
the fraction to a decimal 


5 qrs 

18 V 1 IS 

— S •’^6 20 

— OT ~ 
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Method of ascending Teduction. — Tins method can be used if a quantity is to be expressed 
as the decimal of £1, i ton, etc. 

Examples . — 

I Express 12s. 3d as the decimal of £i 

r 10)12 25s 
20 1 — r — ~ 

I 2 )1 225 

£ 

Note . — If asked for the decimal of £2 divide the answer by 2. 

If asked for the decimal of £s divide by 5. 


2. Express £3 13s 5d as the decimal of £j. 


20 


{ 


12 )5 oood 
10)1 3-416+ 5 
2 )1-341 6 + 
^3-6708+ 


Note . — 

(а) Reduce the 5d. to the decimal of a shilling by dividing by 12 Add the 13 shillings, 

(б) Reduce the shillmgs to the decimal of £1 by dividing by 20 Add the £3 


XV. PROPORTION 

Simple examples. — 

I Find the cost of 6 lbs if 2 lbs. cost 2s 6d. 

Cost of 2 lbs = 2s 6d 

„ ,, 6 lbs = 2s 6d X 3 = 7s 6d 

(As 6 lbs is 3 times 2 lbs , it will cost 3 times as much ) 

2. Find the cost of 5 lbs if 6 lbs cost is od. 

Cost of 6 lbs = IS. od 

„ „ I lb. = 2 d. 

„ „ 5 lbs = lod 

(As 5 lbs IS not contamed in 6 lbs an exact number of times, a middle hne is helpful.) 

3 If 8 lbs cost IS 4d , find the cost of 6 lbs 

Cost of 8 lbs = Is. 4d 

„ „ 2 lbs = 4d 

„ „ 6 lbs = IS od 


(The middle line need not be the cost of i lb , but of any convenient number of lbs. 
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Helpful Hints — 

[а] In the xst line write what you are iold, starting with the question word and ending 

with what you want your answer to be. 

If asked for cost, start with cost and end with money. 

If asked for weight, start with weight and end with a weight. 

(б) In the 2nd line find the cost or weight, etc , of i or of any convenient number 

(c) In the yd line write what you are asked. 

(d) It is important to label every line 


Fractional method.— 

Examples .- — 

I. Find the cost of 4 lbs. of tea if 14 lbs cost i guinea 
Cost of 14 lbs. = 2is 
. . „ „ 4 lbs. = A of 21S. 

2 3 

= 4 X 55s = 6 s. 

14 I — 

s 

I 

Note . — 4 lbs is ^ of 14 lbs Therefore 4 lbs will cost of what 14 lbs cost, (21s ) 

Rule — Make a fraction of the two terms that are being compared. If the answer is to be 
more the larger number is the numerator, if less the smaller number is the numerator. 


2. If 6 tables cost £6 15s. od , what would 14 tables cost? 
Cost of 6 tables = £6| 

„ ,,14 tables = w of jffif 


£ s. d. 

4) 63 0 0 

15 15 0 




2 


9 

?? 

4 


= 


2 


Note . — 

(a) 14 tables will cost more than 6 tables 14 is the numerator of the fraction. 

[b) Wlien asked for the cost give the answer in s. d. Do not leave the answer in a fraction. 
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XVI. INVERSE PROPORTION 

Simple examples. — 

I. If 6 men take 2 days to do a piece of work, how long would 3 men take? 

Tune taken by 6 men = 2 dys. 

„ „ 3 men = 4 dys. 

Note.— 

[a) As you are asked for the time taken, start with time and end with days. 

(J) As 3 men would take twice as long as 6 men, 2 days must be mulhphed by 2 
(c) Although less men are working, it will take a longer time to finish the work. Hence 
this type of problem is called "Inverse Proportion." 


2. 2 taps take 9 minutes to fill a bath. How long would 3 taps take? 

Time taken by 2 taps = 9 mins. 

,, ,, ,, I tap = 18 mins. 

,, ,, ,, 3 taps = 6 mins 

(1 tap would take twice as long as 2 taps 3 taps would take | of the time taken by i tap ) 


Fractional method. — 

1 , There IS sufficient food to last 24 people 6 days How long will the food last 36 people ? 
Time food lasts 24 people = 6 dys 

36 people = II of 6 dys 
4 1 

= ^ X - dys — 4 dys. 

36 I 

I 

Note. — As there are more people, the food wiU last a shorter time. 

2 A car travelling at an average speed of 23 mis per hour takes 3 hrs 36 rams to 
complete a journey If the car had travelled at 30 mis, per hour, how long would the journey 
have taken? 

Time taken when travelling at 25 m p hr. = 3| hrs 
• „ „ „ „ .. 30 m p.hr = f§ of 3| hrs. 

I 

5 3 

= ^ X — hrs. = 3 hrs 

3S S ■ 

6 
I 

Note — At 30 mis, per hr. the car is travelling quicker and will take less time, 

(These Essentials have been included by the courtesy of L M Burton, L L A , 
author of The Scholars' Own Guide to Arithmetic ) 
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The function of art in the school. — During 
the last twenty years there has taken place 
an almost complete change of conception 
of the function performed by work m art 
in school life. Recognition has been won for 
its direct bearing upon the crafts in the 
form of pattern, colour and generally applied 
design. Some attempt has been made to 
apply these features in relation to the simpler 
laws of proportion, with varying success 
depending upon the knowledge or mherent 
good taste possessed by the teacher. But it is 
unfortunate that there has been less corres- 
ponding growth of perception as to the right- 
ful place of art — usmg the term in its widest 
sense — as a purely cultural part of the whole 
curriculum of the school 

Aims. — The chief obstacle in this respect 
has been the vagueness of aim which 
has characterised art teaching in schools 
generally, and the chaotic state of the sub- 
ject IS evident in many schools even at the 
present day. Some treat it as a purely 
formal and "disciplinary” activity, follow- 
ing a rigid scheme which consists mamly of 
the drawing of common objects to a high 
degree of accuracy and finish, with other 
lessons on "ruler drawmg” of a semi- 
technical kind. Others concentrate almost 
entirely upon the application of pattern to 
the crafts. Many schools treat the subject 
in a most haphazard manner, taking what- 
ever comes to hand, day by day, as bemg 
suitable for the drawmg lesson, with no 
thought of progression and with no definite 
aim whatsoever. Still others have gone 
wholeheartedly but untliinkmgly from the 
rigid scheme to the opposite extreme, 
attempting nothmg but "expression” work 
and achieving nothing but partial success 
within very narrow limits 

There are, of course, a number of schools 
in which the problem has been thought out 
and in which a truly progressive scheme of 


work IS m progress. In most of these schools 
a specialist teacher is in charge of the work, 
one whose training and qualifications enable 
him, or her, to judge the value of every part 
of the course. 

It IS this very problem of selection which 
confronts the average non-specialist teacher, 
causmg tentative experiments to be made 
in the various media. Problems of technique 
then arise, followed very often by obvious 
failure until, finally, refuge is taken on the 
sure foundation of "object drawing" The 
whole subject is so vast in its possibilities 
that no definite course can be chosen unless 
a very definite arm is kept m mind. 

This aim, it is suggested, should be wholly 
cultural Even m cases where a local 
industry exerts its rightful influence upon 
the trend of the work done, as for instance 
the screen- and block-prmted fabrics of 
Lancashue, the utilitarian basis of the 
scheme is used to promote that awareness 
of the qualities of good colour and design 
which forms so large a part of the cultural 
aim. 

Such an aim includes some genume 
appreciation of good arrangement, either 
pictorial or decorative; of good colour, and 
of beauty of line and form It is truly educa- 
tional in the width of its application not 
only to pictorial work but to every branch of 
fine and applied art. And it is here that it 
joins hands with the aim of the craft teaching 
in appreciation of fine craftsmanship and its 
place m a complete, decorative scheme 

Methods. — Once the aim is clear, it is 
possible to determine the means of approach. 
Draughtsmanship, it has been said, is the 
basis of all art, which is an undeniable truth. 
But draughtsmanship does not mean merely 
the power to represent an object as being 
bounded by a black line on a background of 
white paper. It means the ability to draw] 
to express an idea, a sensation or a feeling 
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of something which may be quite intangible ; 
a new conception of an everyday fact, or a 
pure abstraction, m addition to the ordmary 
representation of what is seen by the 
observer And if we accept the acquisition 
of a certain standard of “good taste”— a 
high form of culture — as the major portion 
of the aim m view, it will be expressed 
through draughtsmanship in the form of 
suitable furniture, soft furnishings, pictures, 
books, and interior and exterior decoration, 
in however simple a manner. 

Probably very few of the children will 
become professional draughtsmen, archi- 
tects or commercial artists, and we are not 
concerned with the training for these pro- 
fessions, but unless some practical basis 
such as that mentioned above underlies the 
scheme of work it will be valueless from the 
educational pomt of view Culture is not 
merely a state of mind to be achieved by 
mental processes alone. It needs some 
material form through which to express 
itself, whether it be music, literature or any 
other of the arts. 

If, then, we concentrate upon the narrow- 
est form of draughtsmanship alone, that of 
ability to represent an object faithfully, it 
will be impossible to realise the aim that we 
have in mind Trainmg of the powers of 
observation— the great argument advanced 
in favour of obj ect drawing — ^wiU be directed 
only upon isolated objects, irrespective of 
their surroundings. The imaginative powers 
will be almost entirely neglected, and 
memory work, upon which most of the 
imaginative drawing and design is based, 
will be so restricted in scope as to be of very 
little value, so that the pictorial work 
becomes merely an attempt at photographic 
reproduction which is devoid of individuality 

On the other hand, if we neglect the 
draughtsmanship altogether, and so ignore 
the scaffoldmg upon which the children 
should build up their creative efforts, no- 
thing IS left but the sketchy attempts which 
have no solid foundation. These likewise 
will achieve nothmg of value in themselves, 
and it IS this fact which has led to the total 
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misunderstanding of the purpose of ‘'e.xpres- 
sion drawing.” 

Obviously, therefore, the only method 
that can be recommended is the selection 
of the best points of both types of scheme, and 
their fusion into a progressive course that will 
extend from the primary school onwards, 
indefinitely, or according to the total time 
aKotted to the subject. Each stage of the 
course should lead on from the preceding 
one to the next stage so that the children 
are steadily absorbing new ideas and apply- 
ing them with increasing confidence to fresh 
discoveries. In this way the interest is 
sustained along with tlie standard of woik 
that IS obtained, and progress will be both 
rapid and successful. 

The children. — ^Young children especially 
are keenly interested in everything that is 
gomg on around them The life, colour and 
movement of the streets, their home life 
and surroundings, in average circumstances, 
the playing fields, the cinema, and the 
country or seaside holiday, animal life, 
motor cars, aeroplanes and ships of all 
kinds, and bnght and cheerful colours, all 
these are the things which young children 
delight in drawmg. And if these and similar 
subjects are used as the means whereby a 
sound progressive couise of training m draw- 
ing IS given, the children will come eagerly 
into the art room for every lesson The 
dismal atmosphere of almost certain failure 
which has accompanied the average drawing 
lesson will be exchanged for one of expectant 
interest. 

The children should be encouraged to 
make sketches and detailed drawings of all 
kmds m out-of-school hours, not as set 
homework but m the form of a sketchbook. 
All the material thus gathered may be used 
when difficulties arise in the imagmative 
work. Such drawings, also, may be incorpor- 
ated in many of the more formal lessons, and 
this practice will avoid the need for slavish 
copying from other pictures — .1 method which 
IS strongly to be deprecated. Furthermore, 
the children will feel that they really are 
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doing something worth while and that they 
are making definite progress, while the advan- 
tage to the teacher is that such work keeps 
the children in constant practice durmg the 
long mtervals between lessons 

FmaUy, it is as well to consider the effect 
upon the contact which should exist between 
the school and the home Neither parents 
nor children are interested m a pile of 
meticulously shaded drawmgs of buckets, 
mops, cubes and pyramids But if a good 
drawmg or painting of either a pictorial or 
a decorative subject is taken home, it is 
worth framing and becomes a source of 
interest at once It may even have a good 
influence, in common with other work m art 
and crafts, upon its immediate surroundings. 
The writer has even heard of remarks being 
made, m similar circumstances, indicatmg 
that the ratepayer felt that, at last, he was 
"gettmg somethmg for his money.” 

The teacher, — ^The first essential is that 
the teacher should be an enthusiast. From 
the teacher’s point of view there is probably 
no subject m the whole curriculum which 
can be so dull and uninteresting as drawmg 
when all enthusiasm is lacking. But of 
greater importance is the effect of this atti- 
tude upon the children They are aware at 
once of any such feeling on the part of the 
teacher, and their work will at once reflect 
it by its lifelessness and lack of progress 

Almost as bad is the "What shall we do 
to-day’” attitude, to which is due much of 
the haphazard, scrappy and valueless work 
that is seen in the school which does not 
possess a definite scheme m drawmg. The 
spray of beech leaves, followed the next 
week by an attachd case, then by two 
tomatoes on a cabbage leaf, and then by a 
felt hat — all treated m exactly the same 
manner — is a method which is bound to 
fail. Only the very gifted children can cope 
with the variety of textures and other 
problems which these haphazard exercises 
present to them. The others m the class are 
dispirited by the lack of variety in treatment 
and by the certainty of failure in their draw- 


ings In every case the single, isolated 
object may be a good drawmg exercise but 
its art value is negative as it is unrelated to 
any background or other object. 

This mistake is due generally to lack of 
knowledge on the part of the teacher, who 
may be a "general practitioner” without 
special trainmg in the teaching of art But 
lack of specialised knowledge is not so great 
a drawback as an unsatisfactory mental 
attitude to the work, for there are various 
means for acquirmg skill and efficiency in 
the teachmg of drawing sufficient for the 
purpose of the school Courses are pro- 
vided by summer schools, and others — 
some of which are helpful — are provided by 
correspondence, but the finest course of all 
may be provided by the teacher himself, 
for he should draw at every possible oppor- 
tunity Blackboard sketching m any subject 
is one of the finest means of framing oneself 
to draw, whilst good reference books will 
clear up many of the mysteries of colour, 
harmony, perspective, lettering and the use 
of pattern, etc. 

Sub]ect. — ’The importance of a right 
approach to the subject has already been 
touched upon, but the twin aims of cultiva- 
tion of the aesthetic emotions and the sense 
of "good taste,” along with an appreciation 
and understanding of beauty of Ime, form 
and colour, should not blind the teacher to 
the corresponding importance of a correct 
beginning. 

The art course begms in the primary 
school, and not in the secondary school. 
It IS impossible to start in the middle, as 
it were, and if a suitable groundwork has 
not already been covered in the primary 
school, as much of that work as possible will 
have to be done before any further progress 
can be made 

Without some understanding of the im- 
portance and significance of the early 
"expression” drawing, a great deal of the 
value will be missed from the secondary school 
course Without it, the most essential and 
most truly artistic aspects of the course will 
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be heavily handicapped to the point of failure. 
It may be remarked here, however, that an 
art course which is compelled to omit 
illustration work — m the wider sense of the 
term — from its scope will mevitably be 
reduced to the unmspirmg representation 
of objects and to similar exercises m a 
mcanmgless succession without aims and 
without any direct apphcation. What is 
much worse than this, the possibihties 
inherent in the children will not merely he 
dormant but will be stifled to the extent 
of bemg lost for ever. 

Syllabus. — In addition to the influence 
that is exerted upon the formation of the 
syllabus by the aims of the course, it is of 
first importance to consider the time that 
is to be allotted to the subject, for each 
lesson and for each week, term and year. 
If one branch of the work is pursued indefin- 
itely, it wdl suffer sooner or later by losmg 
contact with other equally important 
branches. If a definite time limit is set for 
the whole course, this should be mapped out 
to give fair representation to all the essential 
branches 

In general, somethmg has to go, for it is 
impossible to deal with a fully comprehensive 
art course m the severely limited time at the 
‘disposal of the school For this reason the 
scheme should be "fluid” in the sense that 
the most urgent section of the work should 
be dealt with as its need arises, irrespective 
of the day of the week or of its ongmal 
place in the detailed scheme. Some branches 
may have to be omitted altogether, and 
it IS suggested that those which may be 
dispensed with are the painting of flowers 
and other objects, or groups of objects, in 
water-colour, owing to the many technical 
difficulties existmg in this type of work, 
such as composition and balance, super- 
imposition of washes, tone values, quality of 
hues in light and shade, and cast shadow, etc., 
Without an understanding of which the result 
can never be anything more than mediocre. 

For similar reasons it is advisable to 
select the media to be used with a view to 


assisting the particiilai branches that are 
likely to be included, and not to order them 
indiscriminately. For instance, m ordering 
water-colours, it will be found that it is 
necessary for the course suggested liere to 
restrict the quantity of ordmary water- 
colours in tubes, or half-pans, and to expand 
the order for tms of tempera and powder 
colours. Similarly, much of the time spent 
on colour work may be saved, to great 
advantage in accuracy of results, if coloured 
papers are used for the “colour theory” 
exercises instead of ordmary water-colours 
There are certain objections to the use of 
these papers, notably that they restrict 
individual experiment by compelling children 
to work within a limited range of hues, tints 
and shades, but as that very principle is 
one which is strongly recommended for the 
beginner by many of oui foremost artists, 
including Frank Brangwyn himself, it is 
extremely unlikely that any permanent 
damage will be done to the artistic develop- 
ment of our children by its adoption in the 
school What might be lost in this way is 
more than compensated for by the avoidance 
of chaos in the colour exercises at the 
begmmng of that section of the course, 
with the consequent saving of time and 
certainty of instruction 

Although the syllabus should be detailed 
and definite in order that a progressive 
course may be followed, it is always subject 
to revision at any particular stage. So many 
thmgs in a school besides the children are 
variable quantities that there is hound to 
be some need for changes Then again, to a 
keen teacher, fresh ideas are always occurring 
Which require experiment before bemg incor- 
porated withm the scheme, or bemg dropped 
as unsuitable for further use New methods 
— invariably old ones in a fresh guise — are 
always being advertised, and as such they 
should receive due consideration. In short, 
a subject that is so essentially alive and 
creative as the school art should be, must 
have a fluid and elastic syllabus Facts 
remam as facts, even m art, but their mode 
of expression is infinite in its variety. 
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The art room. — Comparatively few schools 
possess a properly equipped art room. In 
most cases, where some attempt has heen 
made to provide special facilities, a room 
known as the "crafts” room or the "special 
subjects” room is set aside for the teachmg 
of art and crafts, but most schools are 
compelled to use the ordinary classroom. 

It IS most disheartening to have to attempt 
to teach these subjects in a room of this 
type, for m any case the work is sufficiently 
difficult to handle without the added dis- 
advantages of totally unsuitable desks and 
seating arrangements; lack of watei and gas, 
lack of good lighting and cupboard space, 
and the need for hurriedly gettmg out, and 
dealing away, all the materials and equip- 
ment for every lesson. Another essential 
that IS usually missing is a really good, 
large blackboard 

Some of these difficulties may be overcome 
in the ordinary classroom Trestle foldmg 
tables arc useful for the craftwork lessons 
as well as for the art work which needs 
plenty of elbow room. When they are 
not in use they may be stacked away with- 
out too much inconvenience. Sheets of 
millboard or strawboard may be used m 
lieu of di awing boards^ and the paper may 
be attached to these by paper clips, in 
preference to drawing pins. The probable 
lack of a gas iing in the room may be com- 
pensated for by the use of a small oil heater 
of the "Valor” type for the gluepot or other 
necessities. This type of heater is safer to 
use than the Primus stove and has the 
advantage of being quite silent in operation. 
The water difficulty cannot very easily he 
overcome, but a few 2 lb jam jars (which 
are not easily overturned) standing in an 
ordinary, galvanised iron hand hath will 
save a number of possibly long journeys to 
the nearest tap 

If it IS possible to add to the fixed fittings 
in the room, the most valuable addition 
will be a long wall bench with a flat top 2 ft 
wide and with cupboards built in under- 
neath. At one end of this wall bench a built- 
in sink may be fitted, alongside which the 


bench top may be covered with a sheet of 
zme for a distance of, say, 4 ft, On this 
metal top the glue-heater may be placed, 
and it will be large enough to carry out 
safely any dyeing or other work which cannot 
very well be done on the tables or desks, 
The cupboards underneath will hold the 
folios of the various groups or classes which 
use the room, and they will also provide a 
storage place for all the odds and ends of 
equipment which are needed in a hurry and 
for which there may not be room in the 
ordmary stock cupboard 

Good lighting is very important and in a 
classroom of the old type in which the 
lighting is bad it may be rectified — if the 
circuit will stand the load — by fitting three- 
way holders (in clusters, i.e , three lamp- 
holders to each lighting point) and enclosing 
each cluster within a large, vertically-sided 
lampshade made of parchment paper and 
covered across the top These shades will 
throw the light downwards and concentrate 
it over the tables 

Next, the appearance of the art room is 
of equal importance Nothing is less inspir- 
ing than the sight of a long senes of dirty 
and dog-eared pieces of paper — comprising 
the class’s efforts during the last few lessons 
— ^pinned up on every available section of 
woodwork round the walls of the room, 
Similarly, rows of dusty and badly hung 
pictures (usually of every subject under the 
sun, but nearly always including Napoleon 
at Waterloo and The Boyhood of Raleigh) 
become positively nauseating after a while, 
although they are seldom looked at by the 
children, as after a time they become part 
of the furniture of the room There is a 
curious and long-surviving myth to the 
effect that such pictures are of intense 
interest to children, whereas actually children 
at the present day are not enamoured of 
purely "subject” pictures, and this is very 
much the case when the style of painting 
and the composition and technique of the 
picture IS entirely " above their heads.” 

The best way to arouse the interest of 
the children in good pictures is to cover one 
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portion of the classroom wall with large 
sheets of Upson or Beaver board and to 
mount one good reproduction on this back- 
ground for a week or so At the end of this 
period the picture should be replaced by 
one of a different type If it is possible to do 
so, several sketches and colour notes of the 
main composition and colour scheme of the 
picture should be arranged neatly towards 
the bottom edge of the whole panel, so 
that the children may study these aspects of 
the exhibit at their leisure and may make 
notes of these points for themselves. Good 
examples of commercial art are of the 
greatest value in such presentation, as the 
technique of the poster designer is strong 
and clearly defined and is not submerged 
m detail. Posters may be alternated with 
examples of purely pictorial art, and if it is 
impossible to obtain these owing to their 
cost there are many good things to be had 
from the covers of such periodicals as Good 
Housekeeping. It should be remembered, too, 
that there are in, the portfolio many excellent 
pictures in bright colours which children will 
enjoy seeing 

The case against the drawing book. — ^This 
is best stated briefly as follows 

1. The drawing book compels the child 
to work under the ever-present fear of 
"spoiling the page,’’ thereby restricting his 
freedom in drawing and preventing him from 
going “all out” m experimental work. 

2. The drawing book is costly. This 
criticism applies particularly to the inter- 
leaved pastel-paper book 

3. The size of the page is too small 

4. The book is awkward and clumsy in 
use. 

5. It compels the child always to work 
on the same quality and texture of paper, 
irrespective of the work in hand. 

All these disadvantages are obviated by 
the use of separate sheets of paper. For 
all the rougher experimental sketches, illus- 
tration work and early colour work, a cheap, 
thin paper is obtainable which serves these 
purposes admirably. If a sheet is spoiled it 
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can be thrown away without any consider- 
able loss to anyone, whereas if a page in 
the book should be spoiled it remains as a 
permanent and discouraging record to be 
held against the child in his own mind, and 
predisposing him to lack of confidence in 
himself. 

The more expensive cartridge paper of 
which the books are composed may be kept 
for certain branches of the work such as 
nature diawing in line and wash, or line 
alone, and certain forms of object drawing, 
lettenng, etc. 

Loose sheets may be larger than those 
available at a reasonable price in the books, 
and they may be used on the drawing 
board or on the strawboard substitute with 
greater ease than is possible m the case of 
the book page. This freedom of movement 
and freedom from worry combined with 
the larger drawing that it allows, ensures a 
training of greater artistic value than can 
otherwise be attained The argument of 
lack of neatness in the preservation of 
drawings fails, as a folio which will take 
all such loose sheets can be made quite 
easily in the craft lessons Loose sheets of 
pastel paper may be used for the appropriate 
media of pastels, crayons, coloured pencils, 
charcoal or body colour, and they may be 
kept within a separate folder. 

The smoothly dressed surface of the special 
lettering paper which may be obtained for 
manuscript w'ork will thus become available 
for use m the same way. Other papers may 
be experimented with for various treatments 
and effects, including those with absorbent 
qualities which make them most suitable for 
line-block printing in the Japanese manner, 
which makes use of ordmary water-colours. 

Finally, the children get a very definite 
relief from the "notebook” appearance of 
the drawing book, and the use of sheets of 
paper places them at once in tune with the 
"feel” of the work that they are endeavour- 
ing to accomplish It is not always necessary 
to requisition specially prepared papers, for 
the back of the ordmary roll of wall paper 
has a surface texture that is excellent for 
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drawing upon in soft pencil, pastel, charcoal 
and even water-colour, and the varieties 
winch are tinted "biscuit” or grey provide 
an equally excellent "tonmg" background 
upon which to work. 

Materials and substitutes. — On grounds o£ 
economy it often becomes necessary to make 
use of cheaper substitutes in place of the 
more expensive media and materials Wall 
paper, as mentioned above, makes an 
excellent substitute for many purposes, and 
large supplies may be had at tunes from 
shops and from builders' yards m the form 
of " remainders ” and short lengths left over 
from jobs already finished. Then again, the 
cheaper distempers and wall pamts, as well 
as the ordinary oil paints, make good sub- 
stitutes for the more expensive water- 
colours, oils and poster colours to which 
the small school cannot aspue, bemg rated 
on a per-head basis for their allowance 
Some really fine and permanent work has 
been done m ordmary and "washable” 
distempers on builders’ plywood, or on 
Beaver and similar prepared boards, and 
even on ordmary cardboard and strawboaxd. 
Painting in body colour (poster colour) is 
common, both for posters themselves and 
for decorative panels of all kmds For this 
work, also, strawboard and cardboard make 
excellent substitutes for the prepared boards 
sold for the purpose. 

Architects’ “detail” paper sold cheaply 
by the roll, and type-writing and dupheatmg 
papers, are suitable for many purposes m 
lieu of more expensive varieties. The one 
thing upon which it does not pay to econo- 
mise is the pamting brush, for good work 
IS impossible if the brush has no character 
or shape and wiU not retam its shape m 
use The money saved by the use of 
substitutes for other materials should be 
invested m the purchase of reliable brushes, 
even if it means domg without somethmg 
else. 

Substitutes in plenty may be found for 
the expensive chma palettes, which are 
always bemg broken and which are always 


too small. Woolworth’s stores are a great 
boon to the discemmg buyer of substitutes 
for artists’ materials and equipment, but 
they do not appear on the list of contractors 
from whom these thmgs may be requisi- 
tioned. The ordmary domestic saucer makes 
a good palette for many school purposes, 
whilst tm hds and cream jars have their 
immediate uses in the art rooms. 

Another expensive item which may be 
dispensed with, if need arises, is the japanned 
tm colour-box. Half-pans of water-colours 
are excellent for the purposes of the serious 
student of pamtmg, but when they are used 
in school they mvariably become either hard 
and useless, through lack of care and long 
periods of disuse, or they are rendered so 
dirty by careless intermucmg of colours that 
it becomes unpossible to produce a clean 
wash of the origmal hue. It is much better 
to order the tubes of colour, for these may 
be kept for a long time and may be issued to 
the children m a state of unspoiled freshness. 
Furthermore, the children should never be 
encouraged to bnng to school those enormous 
boxes of cheap water-colours which well- 
meanmg people persist in presentmg to them 
at birthdays and Clinstmas-time. To 
attempt to mstil an elementary colour sense 
into a child possessmg a colour-box with 
every conceivable (and inconceivable) tint, 
hue and shade of purple — a most dangerous 
hue — IS to attempt the hopeless A child 
may iide a tricycle, but he would not be 
allowed to attempt to drive a car; m the 
same way, he may leam a great deal by 
experimentmg with a few good colours, and 
cannot go far wrong, whereas with the whole 
orchestration of colour he wiU be completely 
lost from the start. 

Formal colour teaching. — For the reasons 
already mentioned it is advisable that the 
children should have some formal instruction 
m colour work. Without it the average child 
can make bttle progress, but only the 
essentials of simple colour recognition and 
arrangement should be taught in this 
manner 
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Memory work. — This should be continued 
throughout the course, for it is of the greatest 
importance. In fostermg imagination, origin- 
ality and the power to visualise, this type of 
drawing is pre-eminent m its value, and it 
should provide the raw material upon which 
to build the formal side of the instruction. 

Memory drawing does not consist of 
covering up an object for a few minutes while 
the children draw from their recent observa- 
tion, That is one form of application only, for 
memory drawing begms in the infant school 
and continues to the end of the secondary 
school, changing its form as the work pro- 
ceeds. For instance, the early "expression" 
drawing is a collection of memory drawings 
assembled, haphazardly, on a sheet of paper. 
The next step, taken in the transition stage 
between primary and secondary school work 
(which is bound to overlap, to a certain 
degree), is to give greater prominence to 
the important parts of the drawing as a 
whole (the first lessons in composition, 
without technical terms). Then in conjunc- 
tion with the early teachmg of colour comes 
the simplification of memory drawmgs and 
their definite arrangement within the bound- 
ing Imes of a rectangle (further lessons m 
composition, with the first lessons in colour 
balance and tone values). Fmally, towards 
the end of the secondary school course, the 
memory drawings are carefully planned for 
direct application as book illustrations, 
posters, show cards, book jackets, lino- 
blocks, designs for other craft projects, and 
any other demands that may arise. 

In this way it will be seen that the whole 
course, in every part, aims at final cohesion 
and direct application to a definite purpose. 
It IS only by plannmg the scheme with this 
aim m view that real progression can be 
obtained, and this is assisted by the quick 
recognition given by the children to the 
fact that every step that they take in their 
art work is leading on to a definite end. 

Reference library, — In addition to the 
periodic exhibition of good reproductions 
of pictorial subj'ects, posters, etc , already 
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mentioned, a series of folders should be 
available to the children for purposes of 
study and assistance m their individual 
work. These folders might contain cuttings 
from all kinds of periodicals, and also photo- 
graphs, filled under such labels as Trees, 
Animals, The Seaside, Ships, and so on. 

There are many things which no child 
can be expected to draw from memory with 
any degree of accuracy. It is not suggested 
that these details should be copied from such 
a reference file, but that the children should 
be allowed to use the files provided that they 
transpose the original subject into a purely 
decorative treatment and include the result 
as one item only m an original composition. 
If a pictorial treatment is necessary, then 
the original subject should be treated in a 
different manner. In this way the children 
may obtain the full value of individual study 
with assistance in their difficulties but with- 
out the need for slavish copying which 
destroys their developing powers of expression 

There are a great many useful textbooks 
on the various branches of drawing and 
painting, some of which are suitable for 
school use and which might be kept by 
the teacher on a particular shelf, to be 
issued for immediate use m the art room. 
Such books might be requisitioned, but 
the material for the reference files can be 
obtamed through the efforts of all the children 
in the school. The examples that they bring 
should be weeded out, as many of them 
will be unsuitable or in bad taste, especially 
the coloured ones, among which the teacher 
will probably find a large proportion of 
highly coloured desert scenes, complete with 
Arabs, camels, pyramids and astonishmg 
sunsets. 

Criticism,— The function of the teacher 
throughout the course should be that of the 
kmdly critic, leadmg the children on from 
one achievement to the next, suggesting 
and advising at every stage but not drilling 
them in processes which appear to them 
to be meaningless. The purpose of every 
step taken should be explained to the 
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children and they should be encouraged to 
profit by their (frequent) failures and not 
to regard them in detail, as insurmountable 
obstacles. Criticism is constantly necessary, 
but It should be constructive, kindly and 
helpful, and never destructive. Such an 
attitude imposes a severe stram on the 


teacher but carries its own reward in the 
way in which the childien will respond to 
it and will welcome such criticism Their 
enthusiasm is unbounded when they feel 
that they are making headway, and genuine 
enthusiasm is all important in the art 
lesson. 


EXPRESSION, CREATIVE AND 
MEMORY DRAWING 


Expression drawing. — ^The value of 
"expression” drawmg is often questioned 
by unthinking critics They take the view 
that such drawmg, being untramed in the 
academic sense, is crude and therefore 
useless except as a playtime occupation, 
that it allows the child to use wrong 
technical method, and that having had 
no training and very little experience of 
life the child has nothmg to express. 

The fallacy of this pomt of view lies m 
the fact that these critics fail to realise that 
their criticisms are based entirely upon an 
adult standard of judgment The drawmgs 
appear to be crude because the objects and 
figures represented do not conform to adult 
standards of good drawing — ^the child know- 
ing little of proportion and perspective, 
and caring less Accurate presentation is out 
of the question for the young child, the very 
point which seems to be forgotten 
Efficiency in representational drawing is 
only a means to an end The power to draw 
an object or a figure m exact proportion, 
correct outline and perspective, will not 
necessarily ensure the production of a work 
of art, frequently the very reverse is the 
case. It will materially assist the presenta- 
tion of an idea, but the very first essential 
IS an idea to express — and the child is full 
of ideas A picture may be technically 
perfect m handling, with every detail 
accurate in drawing, and still not possess 
one iota of the life, colour, vigour and 


freshness of the cruder effort of the 
unmformed child. The former approximates 
to a skilfuUy coloured photograph which 
overwhelms the important parts with a 
maze of irrelevant detail of equal insistence. 
The latter is frequently art. 

The child sees the subject m his mind as 
a whole, and. not being obsessed with the 
technical difficulties, proceeds to draw it 
quickly and joyfully with whatever medium 
comes to hand He, or she, is not interested 
m irrelevant detail The picture is vividly in 
mind, and consists of particular outstanding 
figures and objects in certam relationships. 
They are drawn (really from memory) and 
nothmg else matters, neither background 
nor foreground If it is necessary to the 
true tellmg of the story that all four sides 
of a house be shown at once — they are 
shown. And the child will look with a sort 
of pitying tolerance at the hum-drum 
unimaginative grown-up who points out 
that such a thing is, practically, impossible 
The early work is almost entirely symbolic 
in character, and this use of symbols with 
which to represent difficult subjects will 
last for a considerable time. It is this 
characteristic which makes the work appear 
so crude to the adult eye But to the child 
it means more than could be stated in terms 
of accurate draughtsmanship He lives for 
a time in a dream world of vivid realities 
in which a green-cheese moon and flying 
pigs or one-eyed men are part of the mixture 
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of fact and fantasy of which his happiest 
drawings consist. What point is there in 
trying to compel him, at this stage, to draw 
bananas, briclcs and plant pots, in the hope 
that eventually he may be able to cope 
with more advanced objects? 

What happens when this is attempted is 
that he loses mterest. His imagmative 
powers are blunted and stifled His drawmg 
loses all spontaneity, and mstead of bemg 
an affair of swift and happy execution 
becomes a tedious attempt at a faithful 
rendermg of an unmterestmg subject — ^with 
a blunt and unsuitable pencil clenched 
tightly, near its point, between thumb and 
fingers 

The young child, when given a pencil 
with which to draw, is obsessed by outlmes. 
Obviously this is the only way in which 
he can use an exactmg and unsympathetic 
medium, unless he covers the forms with 
the meanmgless and smeary scribble which 
is the natural result of his attempts to 
"shade ” He draws the outlme of the form 
bit by bit, not having the ability to sketch 
it m as a "whole.” Every teacher knows 
the stages that occur m the drawmg of a 
spray of leaves; first the topmost leaf is 
drawn, starting at the tip and workmg 
steadily round the serrations until it is 
completed Then the others, in order down 
the stem until, as they grow larger and 
larger, it is found that the lowest leaves 
wiU be off the sheet of paper. We then 
decide that the child has no sense of pro- 
portion, and so we put him on to drawing 
an attache case or some similar article, 
forgetting that this exercise confronts him 
with a whole lot of fresh difficulties. Once 
agam the teacher becomes exasperated. 
The child becomes discouraged A bell 
rmgs, and the whole class puts away its 
materials with a sigh of rehef. 

We cannot aid the young child at this 
stage m this way. Later, when the much 
talked-of “ co-ordmation of hand and eye" 
has reached a reasonable stage of develop- 
ment and he is about to enter the secondary 
school, it is not only possible but essential. 


But at the moment we are concerned with 
the children in the primary school. 

Memory drawing.— Probably the greatest 
aid that we can give is in the form of 
memory drawing. This trains the powers 
of observation whilst continumg to give 
full rem to the imagination and retaining 
the interest m the subject. 

Memory drawmg takes two mam forms, 
In the first, an article or figure of some 
intrmsic interest to the child by reason of 
its colour, use or association, is placed 
before the class It is studied for a mmute 
or two and is then covered up or removed. 
This may be followed by drawing at once, 
or by making some attempt to fix the 
mental image by "shut-eye” drawing m 
which the outlmes are traced in the air 
with the eyes closed before the actual 
drawing is begun The drawing is completed 
as rapidly as possible, after which the 
article is produced agam and the drawing is 
compared with the origmal. Corrections 
may be attempted, but it is better to 
mcorporate the same article m a fresh 
expression drawing for this purpose, re- 
movmg it beforehand so that the test may 
be made afresh The second method depends 
upon settmg beforehand a subject which 
IS out of school and which is to be drawn 
upon a given date some days ahead. Sketches 
may be made durmg the mterun period and 
as much direct observation as possible 
should be encouraged Then, at the appointed 
time, the drawmg may be carried out, 
preferably m a fresh expression drawmg 
The pure expression drawmg differs from 
these two types m that no direct and 
purposive observation of the subject is made 
beforehand The exercise thus calls upon 
the full extent and range of retention of the 
child’s memorising powers, and calls for 
his own arrangement of a series of previously 
unrelated images In short he has to 
"compose" his own picture from a series 
of details memorised mvoluntarily at different 
times. And therein lies the greatest value of 
this style of work 
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Some children seem to have an instinctive 
sense of pictorial values as shown m the 
arrangement of their drawings, but in most 
cases the details forming the subject-matter 
are scattered over the whole area of the 
paper Each detail is kept carefully separated 
from others so that it may be seen m its 
entirety, and when an effort is made to 
add to the content, all kinds of apparently 
unrelated details may be introduced It is 
seldom that the sense of "pattern" will be 
felt without some extraneous aid. 

The real purpose of expression drawing. — 

Should, then, this type of drawing be left 
at this stage as being unproductive of 
good finished work and as havmg been 
merely an experimental stop-gap prior to 
the introduction of serious training, there 
IS much to be said for the critics’ standpoint. 
If, on the other hand, this work is carried 
on throughout the school life, and parallel 
with it a definite training course is given m 
direct representational di awing (some of 
which is essential); the elements of colour 
theory applied in flat, decorative form, 
mass drawing m black-and-white and colour 
and simple pictorial arrangement, it will be 
found possible to produce work in the 
upper classes which will still be expression 
drawing but will also be trained and guided 
illustration work It will take the form of 
wash drawing, line and wash, poster work, 
decorative work in panels or on book jackets, 
full pamting, or lino cuts. Whatever the 
medium, it will be art in its purest form 
and with it will go the knowledge of how to 
apply these principles m the decorative 
work associated with the crafts 

The elementary draughtsmanship will not 
be lost. It will be trained, and will then 
takes its proper place in the whole course, 
and the final aim of real appreciation of 
art which could never be attained by this 
means alone, will be reached by many of 
the children who would otherwise have 
only a very limited skill in drawing as the 
result of years of tedious effort with 
uninteresting material. In the application 


of the principle of colour and design to 
the crafts, in weavmg, embroidery and 
needlework, lino cuts, wall decorations, 
whatever form the "expression" takes, the 
scope is unlimited. But the writer has found 
by experience that it is only by establishing 
a progressive course of framing along with 
the unification of all the art and craft work 
that real satisfaction can be obtained for 
both teacher and pupil 

Materials for use. — ^The first consideration 
should be to provide the children with 
suitable materials with which to work. If 
these are not chosen with some understanding 
and care, a very great handicap is imposed 
upon the children however sympathetic the 
teaching may be 

Pastels — In many schools very little is 
provided beyond small boxes of crayons 
and pastels. These are far from ideal as 
a medium for children, younger or older, 
especially when they are used upon grey 
paper. The fetish of supplymg grey "pastel 
paper" for this work is directly responsible 
for a general misuse of the medium, for, in 
endeavouring to reproduct the brilliance of 
the colours as seen m the box, the children 
are led to "overload" the surface of the 
paper, a fault which destroys the special 
texture that it possesses and which results 
in an unpleasant greasmess m the appearance 
of the work. Children like strong, bright 
colour, and as their colour sense is not yet 
developed they should be encouraged to 
make use of it at this stage Unfortunately, 
the very purpose of the grey-toned paper 
is to influence the mtensity of the pastel 
by "showing through” the softly granulated 
strokes by which the medium should be 
applied, thus producing the “pastel tints” 
which are popularised by the drapers’ 
stores In short, the whole art of pastel 
drawmg is to "suggest” the subject by using 
the least possible amount of pastel, applied 
in strokes of varying strength, length and 
direction, with stronger details of "accents" 
put m finally at full strength This makes 
it clear that pastel drawing is one of the 
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most difficult forms of art from the point 
of view of technique. But as the primary 
school IS not concerned with problems of 
technique this does not matter. What 
does matter is the fact that there is no 
point m makmg the child draw in pastel 
on grey paper unless the correct technique 
IS adopted. 

It IS really the grey paper, and not the 
pastels themselves, that is causing the trouble 
If, on the other hand, light tinted papers 
are used, such as "biscuit,” the pastels 
become of much greater value as the light 
tmt does not neutralise the colours to the 
same extent as does the medium or dark 
grey. Its colour will pervade the whole of 
the drawing, but it will allow the mtense 
colours to retam their bnlhance without 
makmg it necessary to load the surface of 
the paper. Whilst this factor may be a 
drawback to the accomplished artist, it is 
an added advantage in the case of the child’s 
early efforts Ease in putting down ideas 
on paper in colour is the primary object 
here, not the acquisition of technique. 

It IS not suggested for one moment, how- 
ever, that the children should be mstructed 
in wrong methods. They should be encour- 
aged to draw in pastel, crayon, chalk or 
charcoal but never to load it on to the 
paper and then to smear it about with the 
thumb. This is often done in order to get 
a smooth finish all over the drawing. This 
is contrary to the natural use and character- 
istics of the medium, and it would be much 
better to use water-colours if this even 
smoothness of colour over large areas is all 
that is desired. The smearmg and rubbing 
of the pastel over the surface of the paper 
destroys the freshness and brilhance of the 
colour, which would be retained in a clean 
wash of water-colour. 

Pastels, chalk and charcoal may be used to 
good effect m conjunction with simple washes 
of water-colour on white or light-tmted paper 
The paper should have an absorbent texture 
without much “ dress.” For pastel work only, 
the back of ordinary waUpaper gives an 
excellent surface upon which to work 


Method of using pastels . — Most of the 
drawing should be carried out in firm Imes 
of varying strength These lines may be 
crossed by others at various angles and may 
comcide m direction with other lines of 
different colour. In this way the colours may 
be merged one mto another. The ground 
tmt of the paper should be left untouched 
to show as much as possible. The sma ll 
areas, or "accents,” of strong colour — light 
or dark — should be put in very firmly with 
short strokes or dabs of colour, and these 
are the only parts of the drawing which are 
"loaded” on the surface 

Difficulties are encountered m represent- 
mg shade and shadow. The shaded side of 
an object is that side which is turned away 
from the light source, and the ground tone 
of the paper should be used to help m repre- 
senting this if the paper is faurly deep in 
tone The shadow is the area of shade cast 
by the object on to another surface, and 
usually the "cast shadow” as it is called 
is deeper m tone than the shaded side of the 
object throwmg it. It is a common practice 
to use a large amount of black m represent- 
ing this cast shadow but the children should 
be encouraged to make use of the other 
colours instead, as the black will make them 
look too dmgy and harsh 

Young children cannot appreciate these 
finer differences m values as between cast 
shadow and shade, neither can they under- 
stand the qualities of colour and colour 
influence which affect the use of "opposites” 
or complementanes in shade areas These 
questions should be left until the proper 
moment occurs m the teaching of colour 
theory elements m the secondary school, but 
whenever it is possible to do so the children 
should be guided m the proper way of usmg 
the medium without the use of any technical 
terms. 

Water-colours . — Ordmary water-colours are 
not required in the primary school except 
for special purposes such as the printing of 
Imo cuts A certain amount of formal 
mstruction in their use is necessary before 
the expense incurred thereby is justified by 
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any work of value. Instruction in the 
methods of laying washes, either plain or 
superimposed, and of painting a picture as 
a whole instead of piecemeal, is best left 
until it can be combined with the colour 
teaching referred to above 

Powder colours are eminently suitable for 
the broad expression work of the juniors, 
and they may be obtained ready for mixing 
with water for direct use. If the children 
are encouraged to use these colours freely 
on large sheets of cheap paper, they will tend 
to use them naturally in washes and in a 
broad and simple manner This will give 
them the finest preliminary trainmg that 
could be had in the use, later on, of water- 
colours proper They will not be afraid 
then to lay the colour on with a full brush 
and to leave it alone. 

These powder colours may be used both 
for the broad illustration work of the ]uniors 
and for the rough work of the seniors, such 
as their prehmmary sketches for more 
carefully finished illustrations, posters and 
other decorative work. 

Paper — Again on grounds of expense, it 
is not necessary for junior children to be 
provided with cartridge paper There- are 
several excellent and very cheap papers on 
the market which are quite suitable for 
work in powder colours, and other media. 

If, as has been suggested already, sheets 
of paper of about I-Inaperial size are given 
to the children and are held upon light 
drawing boards or upon strawboards with 
paper clips, the drawings may be made ot 
reasonable size. This has a direct effect 
upon the natural method of working adopted 
by the children. When they are restncted 
to a tmy page in a drawing book they tend 
to adopt a "niggling” style in all their work, 
for they cannot lay a decent wash on a small 
bit of paper. With the larger sheet to draw 
upon they will use a freer style, especially 
when they know that it is not a "crime" 
to spoil the paper by trying to do something 
which otherwise they would not attempt. 

The improvised drawing board is recom- 
mended because so many lessons still have 


to be conducted m the ordinary classroom 
or in an art and crafts room in which there 
IS no convenience for the storage of easels 
Several forms of light easel are obtainable, 
or they may be made in the school work- 
shop, but unless there is provision for 
storage they are more nuisance than they 
are worth. The easel is far and away the 
best mount upon which to train children to 
draw, as it enables them to sit upright 
to their work; to work at arm’s length, and 
to use the whole arm for drawing and paint- 
ing instead of only the fingers If conditions 
are favourable for their use, and there is 
room for their disposal both in use and in 
storage, easels should be used for all the free 
drawmg and painting The boards, then, may 
be reserved for lettering of the more exacting 
type and for analytical "nature” drawmg. 

Brushes . — For general work these should 
be of hog-hair, both in the round and the 
flat shapes, and with long handles The 
round brushes hold more colour than do 
the flat ones, but the latter are very useful 
for suggestmg certain effects, as a curved 
stroke may be made which dunmishes from 
the full width of the brush to a fine Ime, or 
vice versa. The flat brush is excellent also 
for poster work. 

The sable brush is very expensive, but it 
is the best for more advanced water-colour 
work in the secondary school Alternatively, 
cheaper varieties may be used, with the 
exception of the “camel-hair” brush This 
should be avoided as it will not keep its 
shape or position and does not allow of any 
firmness of stroke. 

Another expensive but extremely useful 
brush IS the Siberian hair "mop.” This is 
a large brush which tapers to a sharp pomt 
and which holds a great deal of colour It 
is very useful for laymg washes of colour 
on large sheets of paper, and if any tinting 
or large supenmposmg washes are required, 
this IS the best brush to use One such brush 
would serve any similar purposes for a whole 
class. 

Palettes , — Large palettes are necessary, 
but they need not be of china Reference 
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has already been made as to suitable sub- 
stitutes for the small and expensive china 
palettes, and foi the need of a large table 
or wall bench upon which the mam stock 
of colours may be kept, the children drawing 
upon these as they are required, or being 
issued with them by the teacher if a con- 
gested room makes it mconvement for the 
children to get their own supplies. 

Coloured papers — Although only a very 
limited range of hues, tmts and shades is 
available at a reasonable price for school 
work, these papers are most valuable for 
the training and experiments of junior 
children. 

Reference has already been made to the 
advantages gained by the use of a lunited 
and definite range of colour in the early 
stages and by the comparative accuracy, 
from the point of view of the study of colour 
relationships, of the papers now bemg manu- 
factured. One fact alone is sufficient to 
warrant the use of these papers — the fact 
that a common standard is provided upon 
which to begin experiments. When the hue 
of blue IS mentioned, the children have one 
blue hue with which to work, and one only. 
If pigments are being used and the children 
mix them themselves, each child has a differ- 
ent blue to begin with, so that the result 
of the admixture of (again) differing hues is 
complete chaos within a very short tune 
If the teacher has the time to mix the whole 
of the colour for the class, which is very 
unwise and very unlikely, a different hue 
strength is almost certaui to occur at every 
class meetmg Another advantage gained 
IS the purity and cleanlmess of the colour 
bemg used in paper form, whereas the 
colour-boxes soon become filled with dirty 
half-pans, owing to the careless manner m 
which colour is taken from them with an 
unclean brush. Finally, the papers are 
productive of more rapid progress for they 
are easy to handle and do not require the 
amount of apparatus which is necessary for 
work m water-colours. 

Sugar paper . — This is found to be too 
expensive for many schools, but it is an 


excellent paper for senior children’s work 
in colour or in strong fine. Its surface is 
absorbent and as it is pleasantly tinted it 
has a softening effect upon the harshness of 
colour which accompanies many of the early 
efforts of the children This same quality 
makes it especially suitable for the use of 
body colour — that is, opaque colour — for 
the strong lights and darks which, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary transparent washes and 
the strong Ime work, give great brilliance 
and livelmess to a pamting carried out on 
this paper. For these reasons it is one of the 
best papers for decorative drawings and 
poster work. 

Other considerations. — Having thus decided 
upon the aim which is to underlie the teaching 
of all the branches of creative drawing to be 
taken durmg the course, and having chosen 
the materials, it is as well to consider the 
outlook of the children upon this kmd of 
work. Roughly speakmg, they may be said 
to pass through three stages m the course of 
their development, from the begmnmg of the 
infant school life up to the end of the primary 
school. These stages might be termed the 
“symbolic,” the “transitional," and the 
“realistic." 

Symbohsm . — The very young child takes 
an mtense delight in drawmg things of which 
he “knows,” rather than the things which he 
may see about him at the moment of draw- 
mg He does not draw, therefore, from 
direct observation but from an inner con- 
ception which, to hun, is very vmd 

As he does not possess the power to 
visualise detail m its correct relationship 
to the subject as a whole, he draws the bare 
essentials which have caught his attention 
and which have impressed themselves upon 
his memory. Thus, to him, the only import- 
ant parts of the human figure are the head, 
with the eyes and mouth as a rule exception- 
ally large; the arms and hands (and a little 
later, the fingers), and the legs and feet. 
The trunk does not impress itself upon him 
as being of any importance, and therefore 
he ignores it for a considerable time. This 
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characteristic is common to children of all 
nations, irrespective of their surroundings 
or home conditions. 

Although the child of four to five years 
of age rs attracted by bright colour, he shows 
the common tendency to draw first in out- 
line The shape of the object is of first 
importance to him, and the colour comes 
later. His undirected efforts in drawing 
will consist of a mixture of symbohc shapes 
and apparent scribble, hut it is mteresting 
to note that the same combination of both 
will be repeated time and time again, with 
untiring satisfaction to himself. At this 
stage he draws almost entirely for himself 
and not for any observer; and m the same 
way that he chatters to himself whilst 
engaged m a game with his toys, so he will 
draw the limited number of shapes that he 
IS capable of making. 

As he gams sufficient muscular control, 
he replaces the zigzag Imes and the irregular 
ovals with which he began by definite shapes 
which are more deliberately drawn. These 
shapes represent everyday things pertaming 
to his surroundings in which he is mtensely 
interested. The human beings with whom 
he comes into contact daily, the dog, the 
cat, the chairs, the bath and similar subjects, 
ail these are seen vividly by the child and 
are drawn from the impressions so gamed, 
but not from direct observation in the 
"object drawing” sense. 

Although the young child appears to be 
indifferent to adult appreciation of his 
attempts to draw, he is very sensitive to any 
kind of destructive criticism. For this reason 
the teacher of the youngest children should 
give them every encouragement to make 
their own improvements to the drawings at 
this stage and, although advice and guidance 
may be given freely, it should take the form 
of suggestions based on the child's work 
Whilst he IS interested in the improvement of 
his own drawings, he is not interested in carry- 
ing out some apparently meaningless exercise 
devised by the teacher. This encouragement 
by suggestion becomes of first importance 
during the next stage in development. 


The iransitional stage . — During this period 
which will extend from the latter part of the 
infant school to the early part of the junior 
school course, the child will become dis- 
satisfied with many of the symbols with 
which before he was perfectly content. His 
perception of form and detail is keener, 
although he will still have no sense of dis- 
tance or space in his pictures as regards 
relative size He will, however, give the 
greatest prommence to the most important 
thmgs in his drawings by makmg them 
larger than any other items in the same 
plane. He will discard those symbols for 
which he is now able to produce some 
attempt at realism and will retain those which 
represent objects too difficult for realistic 
representation Thus his work will consist 
of a mixture of the two styles of drawmg. 

The function of the teacher is still to act 
as a sympathetic guide Suggestions should 
be made, especially when the drawings show 
the beginnmg of a feeling for proportion. 
Other media may be brought to the child’s 
notice and coloured paper will be of great 
help at this stage, mainly because it enables 
the child to mtroduce shapes m fiat colour 
instead of in outlme only, or of outline filled 
m wholly or partially with colour. The use 
of colour in this way helps the child to con- 
centrate his attention on the important parts 
of his pictures and, unwittingly, on the 
arrangements of these parts, for it will be 
found that many children possess an mstinc- 
tive and natural sense of pattern which is 
expressed in their handling of the back- 
grounds of their drawings. This goes to 
show that the common arrangement of two 
or three objects agamst an empty background 
of white paper, which is seen so often in the 
drawings by senior children, is an official 
method which has been foisted upon the 
children in the attempt to make them con- 
centrate wholly upon the objects themselves 
The natural tendency of the child is to 
"fill up” the background and to utilise all 
the space provided by the paper. 

By encouraging this tendency the teacher 
can ensure that the ground is properly pre- 
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pared for the subsequent training in pic- 
torial and decorative composition which 
forms so large a part of the secondary school 
course and which is based directly upon 
the work done in the primary school. 

Realism . — ^The development from pure 
symbolism to realism is very gradual, so 
that it is impossible to make any hard and 
fast demarcation between them in relation 
to the ages of the children The change 
depends upon the opportunities which have 
been provided for the youngest children 
for painting and drawing, and upon the 
natural abilities of the individual children. 
But, as a general rule, it may be assumed 
that realism will play a large part m the 
work of the last two years in the primary 
school, that is, between the ages of eight 
and eleven years. 

No longer do the children draw for them- 
selves alone. They are critical of their own 
work and of the work of others in the class, 
and they are ready to accept help and 
advice from the teacher. 

Such help should never take the form of 
an alteration or an addition to the child’s 
drawmg by the teacher. Whenever possible, 
the child’s attention should be drawn to a 
simple example m his own surroundmgs 
which wiU help to solve the particular 
difficulty, usually one of the many perspec- 
tive problems which arise in connection with 
memory drawing If it is really necessary 
for the teacher to make a small sketch for 
the purpose of explaining a pomt to the 
child, the drawmg should be made on 
a separate piece of paper, after which it 
should be taken away by the teacher, or, if 
it concerns the whole class, a sketch should 
be made on the blackboard and should be 
rubbed off as soon as the explanation is 
finished. 

It has been customary to give formal lessons 
in the first elements of perspective drawmg 
at about this stage. These are definitely 
undesirable as they treat the subject m a 
manner which is entirely unsympathetic 
to the style of work of the children, whereas 
in most cases their difficulties may be over- 


come by reference to homely examples which 
they can observe for themselves. 

The greatest difficulty from the teacher’s 
pomt of view is encountered durmg this 
period in the children’s dissatisfaction with 
many of their attempts at reahsm. They 
have become aware of the crudity of much 
of their work, and m trying to get it “like" 
the subject they are discouraged by their 
apparent failures to do so. 

The teacher’s attitude should help them 
to realise that they are expected to get the 
right feelmg, or impression, mto each picture, 
and that this is not done by the accurate 
representation of detail alone, if at all. 
They should be encouraged to practise the 
sketching of those subjects which give them 
the most difficulty, but it may be demon- 
strated to them, by simple examples, that 
a very impressionistic drawmg may convey 
to the full the feelmg of the subject whilst 
an elaborate and highly finished drawing 
m detail may fail completely to do so. 
Even young children at this stage will 
unhesitatingly choose the drawmg which is 
"ahve" if asked to do their ovm selecting. 

Thus, at the end of the primary school all 
the teachmg has been concentrated upon 
the preservation of the creative qualities 
of this kmd of drawmg, the preservation 
of the interest and confidence of the children 
m their work, and the natural acquisition 
of knowledge of form, colour and proportion 
bj^ their own observation. The function, then, 
of the secondary school course is to culti- 
vate and to preserve these quahties, whilst 
utilismg them as a basis for more academic 
trammg, 

PATTERN DESIGN 

This most important part of the work 
will be conducted m the junior stages with 
a view to its direct application to the crafts, 
but as a large part of it will consist of free 
brushwork the pattern designmg will take 
two distmct forms The first one will show 
the_^ children that pattern design is essen- 
tially a " buildmg-up ” process, that they 
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cannot "think of a pattern" and draw it asi 
a whole m the way in which they can draw 
a single object It will also give them 
practice in those free movements of the 
arm and hand which, in conjunction with 
a deliberate attempt at control, will give 
them such valuable help in their larger 
illustration work. The second type will 
consist of repeated units, which will be 
printed or stencilled. The purpose of this 


IS to enable the pattern to be used as part 
of a craft project, and to avoid the waste of 
time that would be incurred by the tedious 
process of continually redrawing and colour- 
ing the same unit This kind of pattern is 
purely formal m arrangement. 

Later on, m the secondary school, the 
children will develop this pattern work to a 
more advanced degree and they will eventually 
be shown the connection that exists between 
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the formal arrangement of pattern units, as 
for an endpaper, and the informal arrange- 
ment of varied units, as in a picture. Thus 
the study of “pattern,” in one form or 
another, runs throughout the whole of the 
art course from the infant school to the 
secondary school and it acts as the core about 
which all the other work is built up. It 
occurs, m various forms, in lettenng, in 
colour relationships, m pictonal and decora- 
tive work, in black-and-white and, of course, 
m craft work of all lands 

Squared paper is used m many schools 
for an early stage of the pattern work, and 
it IS useful for experimental purposes in the 
planning of formal units of all kmds and for 
simple patterns mtended for stitchery. It has 
the drawback that it tends to over-emphasise, 
in the child's mind, the importance of 
"geometrical" forms as a basis for unit 
repeats, thus narrowing the scope of the 
work considerably. 

For the earliest experiments with colour 
units, the coloured papers are useful for a 
short time By folding stnps of these papers 
before cutting them, various units may be 
produced rapidly and may be pasted on 
to a suitable ground in different arrange- 
ments. 

Object drawing need not be entirely 
excluded from the primary school, but it 
should take the form of drawmg from direct 


observation some article that is to be 
included in an illustration of which it forms 
a part. The children should never be led 
to regard such drawings as isolated exercises 
and if they are utihsmg them m this way 
at once, it is possible to deal with many of 
the mcidental problems of proportion and 
technique as they arise and in a manner that 
IS interesting to the chddren, 

A primary school course conducted along 
the Imes that have been indicated here will 
ensure that the children enter the secondary 
school m a receptive state of mind. They 
will not have been discouraged beforehand 

Art Clubs.— Probably the most effective 
stimulus to the art work of the children is 
provided by the annual exhibition of the 
Sketch Club. This activity should be run by 
the children themselves, who should appoint 
their own committee for the selection and 
hanging of the work to be accepted for ex- 
hibition, This procedure enables a standard 
to be set and maintained, and the teacher is 
called upon to act only in an advisory 
capacity, The "show" may coincide with 
the school’s “Open Day," but if possible it 
should be retained for several days, as it will 
provide much useful matenal for class criti- 
cism of a helpful and constructive nature 
All work should be mounted with careful 
attention to marginal spacing 


(This article on The New Art Lessons has been written by E H Arnold, 
Organiser of Instruction m Art and Handicrafts for Northumberland ) 






WOODWORK IN THE CLASSROOM 


INTRODUCTION 

Scope oJ the work. — This course of work is 
devoted to the making of simple wooden 
toys It gives opportunity for the exercise 
of artistic ability, of craftsmanship, of inven- 
tiveness and ingenuity in addition (and this 
IS an advantage) the toys can be sold with- 
out difficulty 

With pupils of primary school ago, it is 
not considered advisable to attempt formal 
woodwork (even elementary), involving as 
it does the uses of many and varied tools, 
and the knowledge of constructional details, 
processes and materials Young children are 
unable adequately to manipulate wood- 
working tools which were designed for adults 
Young children, too, have not the knowledge, 
experience and skill necessary to envisage, 
to plan, and to work out constructional 
details for a piece of carpentry Moreover, 
It would be more than unwise to anticipate 
m the primary school the planned woodwork 
course of the secondary school For these 
cogent reasons the course is confined to the 
making of simple toys 

No attempt has been made to define a 
year’s work — to divide the course into yearly 
compartments The course is, however, 
divided into stages, each succeeding stage 
being slightly more difficult than its prede- 
cessor Pupils should be allowed to work 
through the stages of the course very much 
at their own pace 

The toys and models detailed m the 
following pages are suggestions It will not 
be difficult for the teacher and the pupils 
to design similai toys to add to the scheme, 
but care must be taken to ensure that they 
are added appropriately according to the 
difficulty involved in the making of them 
The sizes given, too. are suggestions only. 
Materials available will no doubt very largely 
dictate the size of the toy. 


Finally, it is strongly urged that the 
teacher should make each toy before the 
pupils attempt it, in order to become appre- 
ciative of the difficulties and dangers encoun- 
tered m the use of the various tools and the 
limitations of the materials 

Tools. — 

Penknives 
Oilstone 
Machine Oil, 

Glasspaper (various giades) 

Carbon paper 

Lepage’s or similar tube glue 
Bradawls (various sizes) 

Fret-saws 

Fret-saw blades (various grades according 
to the thickness of the material) 

Brace 

Centre bits fo- to | m 
Countersink bit. 

Hand-drill 

Woodworker’s or metalworker’s drills, 
^ ^ in (Small size twist drills are 
prone to fracture unless handled with great 
care It may therefore be advisable lo use 
an Archimedean drill and small size bits 
suitable for spht-pin and panel-pin holes) 
Hammers 
Pincers 

Pliers, flat-nosed and round-nosed 
Try-squares. 

Tenon-saws 
Bench hooks 
Screwdrivers, 

Joiners’ glue 
Glue pot 

Wood-files (half round) 

Size. 

Spirit varnish 
Poster or showcard paint 
Gloss paint 
Paint brushes. 
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Finishing. — Glasspaper must be used with 
extreme care It is not generally recognised 
that it IS highly abrasive, and that if used 
carelessly the shape and functioning of the 
finished toy may be seriously impaired In 
fact, it may be said that the safe rule is not 
to use glasspaper at all unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. As m woodcarvmg, the 
crude untouched marks of the tool often 
enhance the piquant character of the wood 
So use glasspaper, if you must, to prepare 
a surface for painting, but use it with dis- 
cretion. The best way to smooth a fiat 
surface is to lay a piece of glasspaper flat 
on the table or bench top (or to glue a 
piece to a square of plywood) and lightly 
rub the wood over the surface of the 
paper. 

Whether poster or showcaid colour, 
gloss paint 01 enamel aie used, it is welt to 
size a toy before painting it Size can be 
obtained in packets on whicli cleai duec- 
tions for use are printed Several applica- 
tions of this size are to be preferred to one 
thick coat, and it must be remembered that 
the application of size raises the gram, so 
that after being sized the surfaces must be 


smoothi'd again with glasspaper If aniline 
dyes are used for cnlouiiiig, it may be wise 
to dye iirst and sue aftoi wards' experiment 
will show the best method 

If you use glo^s paint or enamel, apply 
thinly, blushing well out If the paint is 
slow to dr5% add a dryer such as terrabme 
a paint merchant will adv ise as to a suitable 
type of dryer and the proportions to be used 
Whenever possible, temporarily detach the 
wheels from a wheeled toy and paint them 
separately Note carefully that whenever 
you make a toy with movable parts, due 
allowance must be made between the ino\ ing 
faces for the thickness of a c oat of paint on 
each. 

A toy that is coloured with poster or 
showcard colours, or with aniline dyes, 
should be varnished with .spiiit varnish 
Spirit varnish can he purcliased ready mixed, 
but for those who prefer to mix their own, 
here is a useful re( ipe . 

Spirit Varnish — 

9 ozs white or bleached shellac 

2 ozs borax 

3 gills water 
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STAGE I A. MODELS MADE FROM SCRAPS 


The models m Stage I are made from odd 
scraps of wood, the shape of the scraps sug- 
gesting the design of the finished product. 
The minimum of tooling is requiied. Necess- 
ary shaping IS to be done with a penknife 

A Dog.— The legs and neck of the animal 
are made from match-sticks, Fig i Holes 
in the body for the legs and neck are bored 
with a bradawl. The tail is made from a few 
bnstles or a frayed piece of string glued into 
a hole All the joints are secured with 
Lepage’s or similar tube glue 


A Boat. — The masts and cross-masts are 
made from match-sticks. Fig 2 The cross- 
masts are bound to the mainmasts with 
cotton thread, a little glue is smeared on the 
binding The sails are made from coloured 
paper glued to the cross-masts Holes m 
the hull for the mainmasts are bored with 
a bradawl and the joints secured with 
Lepage’s or similar tube glue. The illustia- 
tion below shows a similar type of model 

Note— li IS essential to allow adequate 
time for Lepage’s glue to set 
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MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


STAGE IB. MODELS WHICH NEED PLANNING 


These models, which necessitate prelimin- 
ary planning and considerable shaping with 
a penknife, are also made from odd scraps 
of material. 

If any tenon-sawing is called for, it should 
at this stage be done by the teacher. 

Spotting Plane— Figs, i, 2 and 3 show 
views of a model Spotting Plane. The main- 
plane and tail-plane are glued and, if necess- 
ary, pinned with panel pins to the fuselage. 
Wmg struts are fixed and glued into holes 


bored with a bradawl m the sides of the 
fuselage, Fig 4, and in the mam-plane. 

The tail-plane is a match-stick glued into 
a hole bored m the underside of the fuselage. 

The propeller is made of cardboard and is 
fixed with a pin. 

Fig 4 shows constructional details, and 
Fig. 5 shows the method of fixing the rudder 
to the tail-plane by glueing strips of wood 
on each side of the tail-plane. 

Lepage’s or other similar tube glue should 
again be used. 
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STAGE IB, MODELS WHICH NEED PLANNING. 


Flying Boat and BattlesMp.~The Flying 
Boat illustrated in Figs i, 2 and 3, and the 
Battleship illustrated in Fig 4 are further 
examples of models made from scraps 
The construction of the Flying Boat is in 
every way similar to that of the Spotting 
Plane 

The gun turrets and decks of the Battle- 
ship may be glued in position or fixed with 
panel pins only The guns themselves are 
match-sticks glued into holes bored with 
a bradawl in the turrets, and the masts are 
longer strips about the thickness of a 


match-stick glued into holes bored in the 
deck 

The funnels are pieces of dowel rod. It 
will be necessary for the teacher to saw 
these to length with the tenon-saw and to 
bore with brace and bit the holes in the top 
of the deck into which they are glued, 

Model warships and aircraft are not likely 
to appeal to the girls in a mixed class, but a 
vanety of animal and human forms con- 
structed on the lines of the first example in 
Stage Ia should give the girls ample scope 
for their ingenuity 
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STAGE n. THE FRET-SAW 


Toy Tree.— The making of the Toy Tree, 
Fig. I, introduces the use of the fret-saw 
with which the shapes of the branches should 
be cut out. Although inaccuracy will not 
spoil the model, the pupils should be encour- 
aged to saw to the line 
The trunk, made from stuff approximately 
f m. square, should be cut to length with 
a tenon-saw by the teacher. The holes in 
the trunk for the reception of the branches 
should be drilled with a hand-drill or bored 
with a brace and bit. This work will m the 
mam devolve upon the teacher, but if the 
pupils show outstanding ability, they should 
be allowed to use hand-dnll and brace even 
at this early stage. 


If the ends of the branches need shaping 
to fit the holes in the trunk, a wood-file 
should be used The branches should be 
glued into the holes with Lepage's or similar 
glue 

The base should be glued to the trunk and 
nailed from underneath. 

Fig 2 shows the type of wooden fret-saw 
bench recommended It can be screwed to 
a table-top as shown, or secured with a 
G-cramp A G-cramp, however, interferes 
with work of any considerable size 

The fret-saw blade should be taut in the 
frame with the points of the teeth pointing 
downwards. In the early stages it is best for 
the teacher to adjust the saw. 
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STAGE m. PLYWOOD PROFILES 


Man, Crane and Dog.—These single ply- 
wood profiles are mounted on rough stands 
The models, of which examples are given 
in Pigs, I, 2 and 3, are cut with the fret-saw 
from plywood They can be made in any 
convenient size Outlines should be traced 
with carbon-paper from originals on to the 
plywood It IS obvious that after some 
practice the pupils will themselves prefer to 
draw their own figures, but in the first stages 
it is necessary for the teacher to make the 


selection, or parts of the figures are likely 
to be troublesome to cut. 

Details of mounting are given on the 
following page Stands may be cut roughly 
from plywood, as in Figs 2 and 3, but it is 
well at this stage to introduce the tenon-saw 
and cut rectangular stands from thicker 
timber Notes on the use of the tenon- 
saw and a sketch of the bench-hook re- 
commended are given on the following 
page. 
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STAGE in. MOUNTING PLYWOOD PROFILES 


Mounting smgle section plywood profiles.— 

Extra plywood is left attached at the base 
of the feet, as at Fig lA. Strips of wood the 
sarne length as the stand are cut as in B, B, 
Figs 2 and 3 The strips are glued to the 
stand with the feet secured between the 
strips, as in Figs 2 and 3 

To cut with the fret-saw an. mtemal shape.— 

An example of this is given at Fig. 4A Dull 
a small hole close to the cutting line as at 
Fig 4B Detach one end of the fret-saw 
blade from its frame, push the free end of 
the blade through the hole, re-attach the 
blade and the tension, then saw to the line 
until the cut is complete. 

The bench-hook.— The type of bench- 
hook recommended for use with the tenon- 
saw IS shown in Fig. 5 Blocks A and B are 
screwed to the bed C. In use, the bench- 


hook is pushed forward till block A is firm 
against the edge of the bench or table The 
work is held firmly against block B, and the 
saw cut is made as shown 

Tenon-sawing. — Lines must be squared 
with a try-square across the face and edges 
of the material The saw kerf (saw cut) 
must be made to the right of the marking 
line; 1 e , m the waste, as in Fig 6 , and not 
to the left of the line, as in Fig 7 

Start the cut at the farther edge of the 
material, as in Fig 8. with a light backward 
stroke, the blade being guided by the thumb 
of the left hand Then at each stroke bring 
the blade gradually towards the horizontal, 
as in Fig 9, ensuring always that the kerf 
IS following not only the line squared across 
the face, but also the lines squared across 
the edges. 
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STAGE IV. TEIPLE SECTION PLYWOOD 


Animal and Human shapes. — Each section 
(side sections Figs l and 2, and middle 
section Fig. 3) is traced on pljnvood and cut 
with the fret-saw. The three sections are 
then assembled, glued together with joiner’s 
glue and pinned with panel pins driven 
right through the three sections. Surplus 
parts of the pins are nipped off with pincers 
and the remainders clenched The model is 
mounted on a stand in a manner previously 
described. 

All sorts of animal and human figures can 
be made in this way and to any convenient 
size. 


Joiner’s glue. — ^From this fourth stage 
onwards joiner’s glue should he used. It 
should be prepared in a properly constructed 
double glue-pot It should be hot, it should 
be thin. When thin enough, drops from a 
full brush held over the pot should drop with 
a rattling sound. Glue should never be used 
if it has inadvertently been burnt by allow- 
ing the water in the outer pot to boil dry. 
Scotch glue in small globules, called ’'pearl” 
glue, can be bought, and this can be added 
to the pot without previous soaking Cake 
glue, on the other (hand, must be broken up 
and soaked in cold water before being heated 
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STAGEY. TOYS WITH MOVEMENT 


Moiikey on a Stici.— The body section, 
Fig. 2, and the two pairs of legs, Figs 3 
and 4, are cut from pl3rwood as m Stage IV. 
Holes for the split pins, Fig i, are drilled 
through the body and towards the ends of 
the limbs, These holes must he of a size 
sufficient to allow freedom of movement of 
the limbs, 

Two lengths of I in dowel rod aie cut 
and one end of each is shaped, as in Fig. 5, 
with a wood-file, A hole for a spht pm is 


drilled through each shaped end Select 
two screw-eyes large enough for one dowel 
rod to pass freely through the eyes, Bore 
holes exactly to the front of one dowel rod 
and screw in the screw-eyes, Fig. 1. Assemble 
the toy but do not clench the split pins until 
a test for freedom of movement has been 
carried out. 

The toy is worked by holding the dowel 
rod to which the legs are attached and moving 
the^^other dowel rod up and down. 



Supplementary Model 
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STAGE V. TOYS WITH MOVEMENT 


Peckmg Chickens. — An example of this 
kind of toy is given at Fig, r. Two profiles 
and two parallel bars are cut from plywood. 
The parallel bars may be any suitable 
length, but for adequate strength a width 
of about I in is needed 
With all such toys care must be taken to 
ensure that the holes through the limbs are 
drilled where the material is strong enough 
Falling that, the limbs must be artificially 
strengthened, as at the feet of the chicken 
in Fig 3 

Split pins are used for pivots, as in the 
Monkey on a Stick, and the toy must work 


freely before the split pins are clenched 
The toy is operated by moving the parallel 
bars back and forth 

The pupils will gam a great deal of 
experience m this kind of toy-making, if 
they prepare the drawings and carry out 
the entire work by themselves Suggestions 
for toys which can be constructed in a 
similar way are' 

Footballers kicking a Ball 
Fishermen hauling Fish with a Rod and 
Line 

Woodcutters felling a Tree, 

Two Men sawing a Log with a Cross-cut Saw 
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STAGE V. TOYS WITH MOVEMENT 


The Acrolat.— Profiles of the body and 
two pans of limbs, Fig 2, are cut from 
plywood, and holes for split pins are drilled 
as shown In addition, two holes for thin 
stiing aie drilled through each hand as wide 
apart as can be done with safety. The 
figure IS assembled and tested foi freedom 
of movement 

The stand is made from two strips of wood 
8 m by f in. by | in, for the uprights , and a 
strip 2^ in by | in by I in. for the cross-piece 
The cross-piece must be placed so that the 
acrobat can swing freely Holes must be 


drilled through the uprights so that the 
cross-piece can be loosely nailed in this 
position. Fig I 

Two holes for the string must also be drilled 
near the top of each upright As with the 
holes through the hands of the figure, these 
holes through the uprights should be as wide 
apart as can be done with safety 

Thin, strong string is threaded through 
upnghts and hands as shown in Fig 3 The 
figure IS worked by alternately pressing 
together and releasing the lower ends of the 
uprights 
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STAGE V. TOYSiWITH MOVEMENT 


Anvil Men— The method of constructing 
this toy IS shown in Fig i Each figure 
requires three plywood shapes as m Fig 2. 
The shapes are glued and pinned together 
with the body shape between the two full- 
figure shapes Panel pins are driven through 
the body and clenched, as in Stage IV. 

Two parallel bars are cut with one end of 
each shaped as in Fig i Short lengths of 
|rin dowel rod aie cut for the handles. 
These are drilled to a depth of | in, and the 
shaped ends of the parallel bars are glued 
into the holes in the handles as shown in Fig i 

The hammer heads are made from short 
lengths of ^ in dowel rod and the hammer 
shafts from lengths of discarded wooden 
knitting-needles or similar material The 
heads are drilled to a depth of J in and the 


shafts glued into the heads The shafts are 
then glued into position between the arms 
of the men, as shown in Figs i and 4, and 
holes for panel pins are dulled through arms 
and shaft Panel pins are driven in and 
clenched. Fig 4 

The parallel bars are placed in position 
between the legs with adequate clearance 
between the bottom and top bars to allow 
of the movement of the toy Holes for split 
pins are drilled through legs and bais as 
shown in Fig i It may be necessary to 
reduce the thickness of the bars with fine 
glasspapei in order to ensure freedom of 
movement. 

The anvil is cut, glued in position, and 
small supporting blocks glued underneath, 
as shown in Fig 3 
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STAGE V. TOYS WITH MOVEMENT 


Pecking Hen. — Cut from, plywood two wing 
pieces. A; one body piece, B, one tail piece, 
C, and one head piece, D. Glue and pm 
together the two wing pieces with the body 
piece between, Fig i Drill holes for split 
pins through the wing piece, tail piece and 
head piece as shown. 

Drive very carefully a small staple into the 
tail and head piece as shown in Fig 3, and 
to this attach a length of string. 

N.B — To ensure that the staple does not 
split the wood, it is advisable to use material 
i in to I in thick for the head, body and tail 
pieces 

Place the head piece and tail piece in 
position between the wing pieces, insert 
spht pins and ensure that the moving parts 
work freely. If necessary, thin down the 
head and tail piece with fine glasspaper 


Cut the stand from plywood or thicker 
stuff, and bore or saw the two holes through 
which the strings pass If a centre-bit is 
used the boring must be done half-way 
through from both sides of the material 
If the hole is bored through from one side 
only, the bit will split the edges of the 
hole 

The hen is seemed to the stand by means 
of small supporting blocks, glued and, if 
necessary, pinned to leg and stand, Fig i 
Pass the two strings through the stand, 
tie together and attach a small weight 
sufficient to move head and tail up and 
down when the toy is moved back and 
forth 

This toy can also be made with two hens 
facing towards each other, or with several 
hens arranged m a circle 
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STAGE V. TOYS WITH MOVEMENT 


Hen and Chicks on Scissors Stand.— Make 
drawings of the hen and chicks and trace 
them on plywood not less than I in thick 
Cut out the figures with the fret-saw, Fig. 4 
Be very careful to cut the base of the feet 
quite flat and square to the face, 

The Stand — For this the following strips 
of wood ^ in to I in thick are required 

Two strips 5 in by f in. 

Six strips 4 in. by | in. 

Two strips 2| in by | in. 

These strips can be cut from plywood if 
desired Mark and drill accurately the holes 
for split pins in each strip, as shown in Fig 2 
These holes must be exactly in the centre line 
of the strip. 


On strips I, 2, 3 and 4, Fig 2, mark the 
positions for the birds and drill holes for 
panel pins as shown in Fig. 3 

Ensure that each bird stands firmly 
on Its strip, glue in position and carefully 
nail up from the underside with panel 
pins 

Assemble the stand and fix a split pm at 
each joint. 

Other suitable animals which can be made 
in the same way as the above are 

Sheep and Lambs 
Pig and Piglets, 

Rabbit and Young 
Cat and Kittens. 

Dog and Pups 




Outlines op Bttds. 
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STAGE V. TOYS WITH MOVEMENT 


The Lizard. — The head, legs and tail of 
this toy are moved by pushing and pulling 
the wire handle, Fig i. 

Cut from plywood the four shapes — head 
with front legs, tail with back legs, body and 
base plate, as shown in Figs i and 2 
Cut out the rectangular hole in the stand 
Very carefully mark and drill holes for split 
pins in the four pieces These holes must, 
of course, be coincident 
Drill a hole | in to the right of the pivot 
in the front legs, and | in to the left in the 
back legs These holes must accept the wire 
to be used, which must be strong and stiff 
without being excessively thick With the aid 
of pliers bend and fix the wire which connects 
the pair of legs, as shown m Figs 2 and 4 


Cut the distance pieces. Fig 2 A, A, which 
must be thick enough to raise the body 
shghtly above the legs, thus allowing freedom 
of movement Place the distance pieces m 
position, but do not fix them at this stage. 
Place the legs and body in position, insert 
but do not clench, the split pins, and test 
the free movement of the legs 

If all is well, take the pieces apait, glue and 
fix with panel pins the distance pieces to the 
base plate, and the body to the distance 
pieces Place the legs in position, insert the 
split pins and lightly clench. 

With pliers make the wire handle, attach 
the loop of the handle to the loop of the wire 
which connects the legs, and drive in two 
small staples, as shown in Fig 3 
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STAGE VI. ANIMALS WITH MOVABLE LIMBS 


Lamb and Pony.— The general con- 
structional lines of toys of this character are 
illustrated m the accompanying plate 
As a preparation for Stage IX, it is 
intended that these toys should be made 
from stuff approximately i in. thick Ply- 
wood should not be used 
The gram of the wood should run longitu- 
dinally with the body and limbs Due regard 
must be paid to the strength of the material 
at points where the shape of the animal 
narrows , e.g , the middle of the tail m Fig, 2 


For each toy a body shape and one 
or two pairs of limbs are required accord- 
ing to the nature of the animal or human 
form. They are traced and afterwards 
cut with the fret-saw as in previous stages 
It is essential that the blade of the saw 
he maintained vertical during the cutting, 
Fig. 4 

Holes are drilled in the body and limbs for 
split pins, which must be firmly secured so 
that the limbs will remain in whatever 
position is desired, 
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STAGE Vn, TOYS WITH A SINGLE WHEEL 


The Walking Lady. — ^This example of 
a toy with a single wheel is shown at 

Fig. I. 

The Figure— Kzke working drawings of 
the side and centre sections as in Figs 2 and 
3 Trace on plywood and cut out the centre 
section and two side sections One of the 
side sections must he cut without the basket 
shape. 

The Wheel . — Maik with compasses a wheel 
of a suitable size and cut it with the fret- 
saw. There must be adequate clearance 
between the lower edge of the centre section 
and the circumference of the wheel when 
the wheel is in position, Fig 4A With 
compasses divide the circumference of the 
wheel into six equal parts, Fig, 5, and at 
each division draw the shape of the ankle 
and the foot. Drill a hole for a split pin 
through the centre of the wheel. 

Lay the wheel in position on each side 
section; mark through the centre hole, and 


drill a hole for a split pin through each 
skirt 

Assemble the three body sections and glue 
and pin them together with panel pins 
Reduce the thickness of the wheel with 
fine glasspaper until it turns freely when in 
position Then insert the split pin. 

The Handle — For the socket. Figs 6 and 
7, a piece of wood i| in by f m. square will 
suffice if the plywood used is 4 mm. stub 
If the plywood is thicker, ^ in from one end 
bore through the wood a hole the diameter 
of which must be equal to the thickness of 
the three layers of plywood, Fig 6 

Mark lines square across the end and 
down the faces as shown Saw down these 
lines with the tenon-saw and remove the 
waste The socket should now fit snugly 
round the sections of the body At the other 
end of the socket bore a J in hole | in. deep, 
and glue into this a length of I in dowel 
rod for a handle Glue and pin the socket 
and handle in position, as in Fig i. 
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STAGE Vm. ANIMAL ON FOUR-WHEELED STAND 


The Giraffe —The workmg'drawmg of any 
suitable animal is made as in Stage IV. 
The three sections are cut from thick ply- 
wood glued and pinned together, or from 
I in stuff, 

The stand is cut from I in, stuff of length 
and breadth according to the size of the 
animal The gram of the wood must run 
lengthways. 

The Wheels , — Scribe circles of suitable 
size deeply with dividers on thick plywood. 
Select a mushroom-headed screw of correct 
size. Measure the thickness of the shank 
and drill or bore holes accurately through 


the centres of the wheels, so that each 
turns easily, but not slackly, on the screw 
shank 

Cut out the wheels with the fret-saw and 
if necessary true them with the wood-file 
Work accurately to the line making sure 
that the edge is at right angles to the face 
Finish with glasspapor 

Obtain for each wheel two metal washers. 
Drill or bore holes m the edges of the 
stand for the screws Fix the animal on the 
stand by glueing and by nailing up from 
underneath 

Screw on the wheels as m Fig, 2, with a 
washer on each side of the wheel. 
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STAGES IX AND X. WOOD-FILE AND WHEELS 


Aniiniftla shaped with the Wood-file — ^For 
Stage IX a variety of animals should be 
built up from three sections, as in Stage IV, 
the sections being cut from | in stuff After 
assembly the sharp edges should be removed 
and the head, body and limbs shaped with 
the wood-file until verisimilitude is approached 
more nearly than has hitherto been the 
case. 

The Wheeled Stand. — In Stage X animal 
shapes constructed as in Stage IX should 
not be fixed, as in Stage VIII, to a wheeled 
stand, the wheels being constructed as 
follows 

Four wheels are scribed on thick plywood 
and cut with the fret-saw For the axles 
procure some discarded wooden knitting- 
needles and cut to length Drill or bore 
through the wheel centres holes the same 
diameter as the knitting-needles. If the 
axles cannot now be inserted m the holes, 
carefully reduce the diameter of the axles 


with a wood-file until they fit firmly into 
the wheel centres 

Saw wedges from the end of a piece of 
hardwood the same thickness as the axle, 
with the gram running down the wedge. 
Make a saw cut in each end of the axles 
the thickness of the wheel deep, Fig i 
Bore holes for the screw-eyes in the same 
side of the stand Fig. 2, and screw them in 
The eye must be slightly larger than the axle 
Push the axle through the eyes and put on 
to the axle two metal washers. Figs 2 and 4 

Glue the wheels to the axle and glue and 
hammer in the wedges. Figs 3 and 4 When 
dry remove the surplus axle with file and 
glasspaper. Staples may be used in place 
of screw-eyes, Fig 5 

Eccentric Wheels. — ^To give a bucking 
action the axle should be placed a little off 
centre. Fig 6. Each pair of wheels must be 
fixed to the axle so that they rise and fall 
together. 
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STAGE XI. MOVEMENT ACTUATED BY WHEELS 


Bird with moving Wings and Tail. — ^This 
IS one of the wheeled toys in which the 
movement is actuated by the wheels. Make 
working drawings of the bird as in Fig. i, 
a pair of wings, Fig. 2, and a tail, Fig 3. 

The bird is made from three sections of 
plywood, the centre section only with a 
beak, glued and pinned together. The 
wings are also single section cut from ply- 
wood. The tail is cut from ^ in. stuff, not 
plywood, 

Drill two holes in each wing as in Fig 2 
and attach the wings to the body with 
staples as shown in Figs, i and 4. Ensure 
that the wings hinge quite freely on the 
staples. 

Drill holes for a split pin through the tail 
and near the top corner of the body as in 
Figs, I and 3. Attach with a split pm and 
again ensure that the tail moves freely. 


Cut a piece of wood, not plywood, 5 in. 
by I Jin by fin for the stand, and fin 
from the roar edge bore a i in. hole diagon- 
ally for the i in dowel rod handle. Fig i 
Cut four plywood wheels i in. in diameter 
^ in from the circumference of one rear 
and the two front wheels drive in a small 
round wire nail with a bead as shown in 
Fig. 5 Attach the bird to the stand as in 
Stage VIII Place the wheels in position 
so that their centres are as nearly as possible 
directly beneath the attachment points of 
the wires to the wings and tail 
Cut three pieces of thin, stiff wire Make 
loops at one end of each and bend the other 
ends round the nails in the wheels Attach 
the looped ends of the wires with small round 
wire nails driven, into the edges of wings 
and tail at suitable points. Glue the handle 
to the stand. 
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STAGE XI. MOVEMENT ACTUATED BY WHEELS 


Leaping Rabbit.— Make working drawings 
of the body and limbs of the rabbit Trace 
on thick plywood and cut out. Drill holes 
for the wires through the legs as shown in 
Fig. I, and glue and pin the legs to the body. 

Cut the stand to suitable lengths and 
breadth from f in stuff. Cut small blocks 
as shown in Figs i and 3 to raise the back 
legs from the stand Fix them m position 
by glueing and nailing 
Construct and fix as in Stage X the 
wheels which should be m diameter. 
At J in from the circumference of the two 
front wheels, and at similar points, drive 


in small round wire nails, as shown in 
Fig 2 

Thread a lenglh of stiff wire through the 
holes m the rear legs, thread two or more 
beads at each side as in Fig 3, and attach 
the wire to the small blocks with staples 

Thread another length of wiie through 
the holes in the front legs, bend at right 
angles, and attach to the nails in the front 
wheels, as in Fig 2 During the latter opera- 
tion the nails in the wheels should be at 
their lowest position. 

Drive a small staple into the front of the 
stand and attach a length of string 
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STAGE Xn. MORE ADVANCED WORK 


Jig-saws. — ^The suggestions on this and 
the three following pages are for work of a 
more advanced character For the ]ig-saws 
obtain paper pictures of a suitable nature 
and size, and glue them securely with 
joiner’s glue to a plywood base. Take care 
to leave no air bubbles, Fig i on this page 
When dry trim off the surplus plywood with a 
fret-saw 

On the back of the plywood base mark the 
Jig-saw lines. Fig 2 on this page Size and 
varnish the picture with spirit varnish Cut 
to the lines with a fret-saw, taking particular 
care not to fray the edges of the picture 

Lightly smooth the edges with glass- 
paper If several jig-saws are required to be 
used, for example, in a nursery school, paint 
the back of each pljrwood base in a distinctive 
colour, and varnish 

Picture Blocks. — An illustration is shown 
at Fig I Obtain some lengths of square 
section wood ready planed About ij in. 
square will be suitable. 


Sawing 

Method I —Square with the try-square 
across all faces at intervals equal to the side 
of the square Saw to the lines with tenon- 
saw and bench hook. 

Method 2 — Construct a sawing box as in 
Fig 2 with a stop fixed at a distance from the 
saw slot equal to the side of the square Place 
the end of a length against the stop and saw 
through the saw slots acting as a guide for 
the saw blades. This method will ensure 
that the blocks are perfect cubes. Clean up 
with glasspaper 

Pamhng — ^Make a frame as in Fig 3 to 
hold the blocks together Paint with poster 
colour a simple picture, turn the blocks and 
repeat until six pictures have been painted 
on the six faces of the cubes 

Alternatively, paint the faces of the cubes 
in six different colours, the blocks then 
being used to produce simple patterns. 
When the pictures are dry, varnish the 
faces. 
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STAGE Xn. MOEE ADVANCED WOEK 


Building Blocks— Odd scraps of wood 
collected throughout the course or acquired 
from other sources will form the material 
for the blocks, but careful selection is 
necessary 

The blocks must all be of the same thick- 
ness, and that thickness is the unit of 
measurement for all the blocks Thus, if the 
thickness of the material is i in , Block A, 
Fig I will measure i in by i m by i m 

Block B will measuie 2 m by i in by i m. 

Block C will measure 4 in by i m. by i in. 

Block D will measure 2 m by 2 in by i in , 

and so on. 

To cut the blocks to length use the sawing 
box illustrated for cutting the Picture 
Blocks with the stop correctly adjusted 
Diagonal cutting can be done in the same 


box if new slots at 45° are cut in the sides 
of the box 

When sufficient blocks have been cut they 
must be arranged so that they will pack to 
the best advantage in one or more layers, 
and a box container must be made The 
illustration Fig 2 shows the construction of 
such a box, the arrows indicating the 
direction of the gram of the material A 
suitable thickness is in stuff, which must be 
obtained cut and planed to width and thick- 
ness, so'that it requires sawing to length only 

Oval wire nails must be used These should 
be inserted with the oval in the same direction 
as the gram of the top piece of wood to 
reduce the danger of splitting The lid is 
most easily attached by means of leather 
hinges, as shown m Fig 3 
















STA&E XS. HOBE 

Locomotive. — ^This toy, illustrated in Fig 
I, and the final model of the Lorry, illustrated 
on the next page, constitute a pair, m that 
they are made from the same size of material, 
1 e 3^ m "Wide by |m. thick ; and 2 ^ in. wide 
by I m thick. The tinibei must be obtained 
planed to these sizes 

The boiler of the locomotive can be made 
from any cylindrical stuff that can be 
obtained; for example, a piece of curtain rail 
Its diameter can vary from approximately 
2^ in. to appioximately z}in A side 
elevation with the dimensions of the parts is 
shown in Fig. 2 

The cab and the coal tender are con- 
structed in the same way as the box con- 
tainer for Building Blocks, page 498. The 
holes in the cab front are bored with a centre- 
bit and the serai-circular holes in the cab 
sides are cut with a fret-saw. 


IN PRACTICE 



The funnel and the steam dome are cotton 
reels having the rims removed with a wood- 
file. The method of fixing these parts is 
shown in Fig 4 In this Fig , also, is shown 
the method of fixing the boiler to the base 
board with screws, and the method of 
fixing the cabin to the boiler with oval 
wire nails 

Wherevei screws are used the holes must 
be counteisunk with a countersink brace-bit, 
so that the screw heads seat flush. The 
wheels, which are in in diameter, and the 
axles are constructed, as m Stage X, having 
axles solid with the wheels The screw-eyes, 
however, are not screwed into the base 
board, but into | in square pieces of wood 
nailed in position under the base board, as 
can be seen m Fig. 4. This is done so that 
the wheels turn underneath the base board 
and flush with the sides. 
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STAGE xn. MORE ADVANCED WOEK 


Lorry.— -The timber required for this model 
IS the same size as that required for the 
Locomotive; that is, 3^ in wide hy fin 
thick, and 2J ui. wide by f in thick. 

After cutting all the pieces to the required 
lengths, see Figs i and 2, proceed in this 
order. 

1 Nail up the front, rear and sides of the 
lorry and fix in position on the base 
board. 

2 Fix the seat, Fig. 3. 


3. Nail on the cab roof. 

4. Nail the windscreen to the bonnet 

5. Screw bonnet and windscreen to the 
base board. 

6. Make and fix the wheels. 

The wheels are of the same type as those 
for the Locomotive, that is with axles solid 
with the wheels, but in this model, the 
screw-eyes are screwed directly into the base 
board, as in Stage X, where full details for 
fixing the wheels are clearly shown 




Curd to So(fy of lotty. 
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Brushes glue brushes of one inch diameter 
at the bristle ends, stencil brushes of shoit 
hog hair in various sizes 

Compasses 

Set-squares, 6o“ and 45°. 

Colours- tins of powdei, or large half- 
pound tubes of water-colours. 

Flour or paste powder. 

Strawboard, made from straw pulp and 
manufactured mainly in Holland, in 8 oz. 
and II oz. weights, Strawboard is also 
needed lor cutting on Zinc sheets are some- 
times used but the knife is liable to slip and 
it certainly blunts quickly Heavy 2 lb. 
strawboaid is preferable 

Storage boxes, 10 in by 7 in by 2 in. 

Folding trestle -tables 

Teacher’s equipment. — Presumably the 
teacher will have a special room, preferably 
without desks, where children can move 
about freely, and containing a sink with 
hot and cold water Also, the teacher will 
require two or three tables of household 
table height, spaced out , a number of lower 
ones on which the children can work satis- 
factonly 

The problem of distributing and collecting 
the efforts must be faced and solved, or chaos 
will reign supreme. Each child has a number, 
not his admission number, but that on Ins 
class register The number written in pencil 
goes on each piece of his work 

It is most important that each child should 
be provided with a strawboard box 10 in by 
7 m by 3 m — hd and box being the same 
height and close-fitting Each box has a 
label 3 in by 2 m pasted on it. On the label 
appeals the distinguishing class letter — ^A, 
B, C, etc , or number, and the child's number 
on the class register. No names are needed. 
This enables the boxes to be passed on and 
so used for many years In the box will be 
kept the “bits and pieces’’ belonging to a 
particular individual, and easily recognised. 
In every town of any si/e there is bound to 
be a box-maker, who should be consulted 
on the matter 

Ilelpeis are appointed from among the 


pupils, perhaps a rota is wisely prepared. 
Twenty boxes may be brought in by four 
monitors The boxes numbered 1-5 are 
placed on one table, those 6-10 on another, 
and so on Here there is nothing haphazard, 
all is in order and children are taught to 
be methodical After a little “ drill" on a 
few occasions, each child knows where to 
go quietly and get possession of his apparatus. 
Equally expeditiously he knows, when he 
has packed up, where to deposit his tools, 
etc , when the lesson finishes No child 
must open any box other than his own He 
must learn to respect the property of others. 
By such a system, or some variant of it, 
the class is working within a matter of 
minutes and can clear up at the finish 
with little loss of time from the lesson 
The boxes are stored in a cupboard or 
rack 

Dress. — It will be found to work wonders 
if everyone ’’dresses-up” for the lesson 
Teacher wears an overall Children might 
be encouraged to get mother or other rela- 
tive to make an apron Be careful to see 
that it has a pocket built across the front. 
Instead of leaving some scrap of work, bone- 
folder, ruler or anything else on a desk to 
be whisked away or lost, or to have tune 
wasted in seeking it and finding it possibly 
injured beyond use, the thing in question 
IS slipped into the pocket. All workmen — 
joiners, painters, printers, bookbinders, 
blacksmiths, etc , — wear aprons. The uncon- 
scious reaction of the child is, "I too am a 
workman This is a job worth doing and I 
must do it well ” It is worth while bringing 
about such a frame of mind The aprons 
or overalls may be brought from home — 
here there is a call for looking ahead, disci- 
pline — or provision made foi storing them 
at school Each child may have its own, or 
there may be a set which is school property. 
How they are provided is relatively unim- 
portant That they are worn is what matters 
An aside is the fact that grand frocks and 
suits will be better protected, and tlicie will 
be no conflict with mothers. 
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Length of lessons.— If the tune-tahlo 
makes seven divisions of the day, each 
lesson IS probably of about foity minutes 
duration In some cases, and for the youngest 
groups, one such period may be long enough 
In other circumstance, it may be decided to 
extend the lesson over two periods No 
outsider can wisely decide Only the teacheis 
on the spot are capable of making the right 
decision In general it might be said that 
too short, rather than too long a lesson, is 
better 

Accumulating decorated papers. -It is sug- 
gested that a store of papers variously 
(lecoiatcd be accumulated betore any cxci- 
tises arc attempted Children will delight 
in preparing these for future use This store 
will be for common use and will be put away 
m portfolios or suitable boxes 

The following ways of changing white 
cartridge paper will be demonstrated and 
learned 

. I Simple Colour Wash 

2 “Stippled” Coloured Paste. 

3. “Combed” Coloured Paste 

4. Coloured Paste “Thumped.” 

5 Colour Blending 

6 Oil-bath Method — surface immersion 
and folded 

7 Stick-Pnnting 

8 Edge-Stencilling 

9 Combined Edge-Stcncillmg and Stick 
Printing 

10 Potato Cuts 

11 Lino Blocks 

It IS sometimes urged against this sort of 
work that the results are haphazard and 
require no previous thinkmg-out It will be 
found in practice that close smiilarity, indi- 
cating planning, can be got from even the 
oil-bath method of producing coloured 
papers It must never be forgotten that we 
are dealing with children of tender years, 
and that they thoroughly enjoy .ill this sort 
of work can be vouched for by experienced 


teachers 'lliere is luiigiessioii ami inipnne- 
inent, and growing skill i an be seen even 
by the child. 

HOW TO PRODULIl DECORATED 
PAPERS 

1 SIMPLE COLOUR WASH —Very 
weak solutions of vaiious colours made 
fiom jiowder colours or tube colours are 
jirepared in open receptacles siuh as tea- 
saucers Ihe sponges 01 felts for applying 
llie colour are lung out of jilain water A 
slojimg support is piejiared The best is a 
piece of plate glass haxing edges and corners 
rounded oif and resting on a few shtets of 
newspaper and sujijiorted by a wooden block 
The glasses need not be perfect. Blemishes 
such as scratches or bubbles will not interfere 
with their efficiency for our job. 

Damp the glass before laying the sheets 
of paper down on it, the paper will then 
adhere more closely and can be more easily 
worked on. 

Charge, with colour wash, the sponge, felt, 
cotton-wool pad or cloth Rapidly, from left 
to right, run lines of colour across the paper, 
starting at the top Avoid going back if 
possible The result should be a sheet of 
paper uniformly coloured. (See Plate I , 
Fig 2 ) This IS jilaced to dry on the hot- 
water pipes, near an open fireplace, 01 on 
the floor A good number of these can be 
jirejiared, as they can later be used as they 
aie, or worked on in some of the other ways 
yet to be explained 

The great trouble at this stage wiU be to 
restrain the enthusiasm of the children All 
will w’ant to become mass-production ex- 
perts There can be much waste and the 
teacher will need to be very vigilant 

2 “STIPPLED” COLOURED PASTE — 
A rathci thick paste is made fiom ordinary 
household flour Two or thiee tablespoonfuls 
arc placed in a bowl, a little water at first 
and well rubbed into the flour, more flour 
added when further mixing does not seem 
to get one anywhere, the adding of water 
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GENERAL ELEMENTARY BOOKCRAFTS 


INTRODUCTION 

y I "^HE “Report on Facilities for Craft 
I Teaching” states "Books meet the 
pupil at every stage of school life and 
after, tliiis bookcrafts have a natural link 
with daily life As a school craft, bookcrafts 
offer a continuous course right through the 
junior and senior departments The craft 
provides an almost unique field for the 
teaching of design and the cultivation of good 
taste In it the art of writing and lettering 
imd full expression 

"The craft is equally suitable for boys and 
girls, and is popular with both sexes Most 
of the apparatus is inexpensive, so that, if 
pupils are encouraged to take up a hobby, 
bookcrafts could be a most suitable choice 
A course in bookcrafts leads to a more 
intimate appreciation of books and greater 
care m handling them Illustrations are 
noted more critically, and a well-printed 
page recognised and appreciated 
"A course in bookcrafts should begin with 
preliminary exercises known as General 
Elementary Bookcrafts Tins introduct- 
ory comse leads up to three distinct crafts, 
v \7 Book-hindmg (see course in Vol III, 
Teaching m Practice for Seniors, Macmillan), 
Book Ilhistiation and Letterpress Printing 
“Probably no other craft affords so early 
a training in the use of tools — tools, more- 
over, that are of everyday use both in the 
home and m the school, and with which the 
pupil makes early contact Further, the tools 
are such as provide him with continuous 
experience in acquiring precision and 
accuracy ” 

Equipment for the work; 

Paper for the various exercises there must 
be m plenty. Discarded wallpaper pattern 
books It IS hoped are gone for ever — unless 


as cover for desks or tables when using paste. 
Ordinary cartridge papei as used for drawing 
01 water-colour work is best in imperial 
quarto or octavo sizes Imperial size is 
30 in by 22 in ; imperial quarto is 15 in. by 
II in (half of 30 and half of )22 = ^ ;< | 
= hence the term "quarto” ~ qto ), im- 
perial octavo IS II in by 7I m (half of 
22 and qmirter of 30 — 1 X ^ hence 
the term "octavo" — 8vo) 



PAruK Sizes— Wnon. Hali , Ovarto, 
Oliavo 


Knives with stub noses and sloping cutting 
edge, a medium carborundum stone and 
sweet oil for sharpening them 

Scissors about 4 in long, and with rounded 
ends 

Bone folders for creasing paper 
Rulers of the ordinary school type marked 
in inches, halves and quarters for children 
aged 7, 8, Q, finer divisions for older children 
Iron rulers with finger-guard for cutting 
strips of cardboard, etc 
Pencils 
Sponges 
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PLATE I 



I Colour Combinations 
3 SiipPLEP CoiouEED Paste 


a Simple Wash 
4 Combed Coloured P^ste 








PLAlt II 



5 Coloured Paper " Thumped ’’ 
7 Oil-Bath Method 


6 Colour Blending 
8 Stick-Pejnting 
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continued until the rubbing together ot flour 
and water has produced a smooth, thick 
cream free ot lumps A teaspooniul of pow- 
dered alum IS a useful addition To this is 
added more cold water, the whole placed m 
a saucepan and slowly brought to the boil, 
care being taken to stir fairly vigorously 
all the time to ensure even thickening and to 
avoid burning Keep at boihng-pomt for 
about a minute. The result should be a 
paste of the thickness required If too 
thick, it may be brought to the right con- 
sistency by adding water^ — hot is best. If 
too thin, too much water was added at first 
before boiling, and one must learn the right 
amount by experience The paste is thinner 
when hot than when cold, so if seemingly 
too watery, a little delay m use may put 
things right 

Next some powder, say a teaspoonful, in 
a porcelain water-colour pot is rubbed up 
with a water-colour brush until there are no 
dry particles This is added as completely 
as may be to the whole or part of the paste 
and thoroughly mixed up The result should 
somewhat resemble a coloured jelly 

A sheet of plain cartridge paper, pastel 
paper, or one of those coloured as in (i) above 
is placed on some larger-sized newspaper on 
a flat surface 

One of the larger brushes, really large glue 
brushes, with bristle ends one or two inches 
in diameter, is charged with the coloured 
paste This is brought vertically and fairly 
strongly down on the sheet of paper, causing 
most of the bristles to do the " splits ” The 
result is a splosh of colour — similar to what 
remains when an egg or tomato is thrown 
at a wall. Recharging the brush with colour, 
the process is continued over the whole 
page 

The brush may be given a dragging or 
turning action as it reaches the paper It is 
best perhaps not to vary the action on any 
one sheet. Stick to one style on individual 
sheets 

With a smaller brush another colour may 
be added between the rough circles made in 
the first instance. 



There must be consideration given to the 
combination of colours used For perhaps 
the first time in their lives, children will be 
asked to hesitate and think and compare 
before bringing together two or more colours 
This IS a grand training, affecting their own 
dress, their home furnishings, their flower 
gardens, perhaps their town at a later date 
So much paste must not be put on that it 
piles up, making objectionable lumps Some 
paste must remain, but experience will soon 
show what is the golden mean 
Experiment at length for new and different 
effects. They are legion. 

When dry, the papers are easier to handle 
if ironed flat, working on the wrong side. 
(See Plate I , Fig 3 ) 

3 "COMBED” COLOURED PASTE.— 
The "combs” must first be prepared The 
children, after having been shown how, 
enjoy making their own. i lb strawboard 
is best for children Pieces about 3 m. by 
2 m are cut from spare pieces, and "teeth,” 
uniform or otherwise in width and spacing, 
are cut on the long edge. The teeth are deep 
enough not to become easily clogged up 
with the paste — about a quarter of an inch 
is the correct depth. It will be found after 
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a little experiment that the teeth had better 
be irregular rather than all the same width 
The paper, again plain oi with a coloured 
background, is quickly covered with a light 
layer of the coloured paste 
The “comb” is used to remove part of the 
paste-covering, and so exposing part of the 
background paper or colour and giving a 
result with an agreeable pattern 

The path of the comb may be straight and 
parallel With any edge, straight and diagon- 



ally arross the papm , it iii.iv wnsigle, 
regnlaily in irregiilarlv, in -uiv diicction; 
the first lines may ho emsseil, combs of 
vaiioiis widths may be used in almost endless 
combinations It will be found a fascinating 
exercise Many striking papers v. ill result and 
no two will be alike Because of this fact it 
IS well to rememher to use a large sheet of 
paper, if a number of similar piei es are likely 
to be required for any exercises later on (See 
Plate I, Pig 4 ) 

4 COLOURED PASTE “ I'llUMPEI) " 
— Two sheets of pajioi of equal si/e are 
quiekly and evenly covered with two 
differently coloured pastes 

One sheet is superimposed on the othi'r, 
which IS resting on a cushion of newspapers, 
a piece of felt, or blanket. 

The fleshy part of the hand, near the wrist, 
IS used to bump the top sheet all over This 
done, the two sheets are separated in one 
straight pull, or in a senes of part openings 
and straightway closings The latter gives 
a result differing from the straight pull 
(See Plate II, Fig 5.) 

5 COLOUR BLENDING —Some tube 
water-colour is dissolved in a palette, at not 
too great strength Later, it may be decided 
to use tw'o or more colours The actual 
working is the same for one or many^ colours 

A sheet of paper, plain white or coloured 
as directed m (i) above, is held undei a 
cold-water tap, or a jug may be used to pour 
on the water for a short time. While still 
very wet and with the water free to move 
about the surface, the sheet is placed on a 
sheet of glass for easier manipulation. 

A water-colour brush, charged with colour 
from the palette, is brought into contact 
with the paper and a blob of colour deposited. 
By sloping the glass this stream of colour 
can be led along a rough line It is hoped 
the glass will be of a sue that can be safely 
handled by young children and having its 
sharp edges removed Other applications of 
colour are made and worked as desired. The 
result should be something much more 
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delicate than could possibly be got by using 
a brush alone 

Lines of alternate colours can be produced 

Speed IS essential and this may prove 
difficult for young children. Ten-year-olds 
can certainly do it. 

Powder colour is not so successful, as it 
dries with a grain It may well be that such 
a result is preferred If so, by all means use 
powders They are cheaper than the tubes 
(See Plate II. Fig 6 ) 

6. OIL-BATH METHOD —Marbled edges 
on account books or marbled end-papers are 
common enough Our idea is to get some- 
thing akin to these, though by an entirely 
different and simpler process 

The principles involved are easy to under- 
stand Oil Soats on water. Coloured oil also 
floats Oil, even if coloured, readily adheres 
to paper Now to apply these pnnciples in 
practice 

First a container of some kind is required 
The easiest to obtain is an enamelled dish 
about 15 in by 12 in , such as is used by 
photographers when enlarging It is not easily 
damaged and is quickly cleaned after use 

Into this dish is poured warm water to a 
depth of one or two inches Into this are 
stirred two or three bmshfuls of warm liquid 
glue Tins forms a liquid size on which the 
colour floats more surely than on plain water. 
The glue is added to increase the density of 
the liquid in the dish 

Any kind of oil paint of the light consis- 
tency will answer our purpose A greater and 
purer variety of colours can be got from 
artists’ tube oil-paints Into a bottle — 
medicine-bottle size will do — is placed or 
squeezed a teaspoonful of the thick deposit 
from a paint tin or a few inches from a tube 
To these will be added some turpentine — a 
note as to quantity in a moment — and the 
whole well shaken 

With a brush or stick some of the coloured 
turps is dropped on to the surface of the size 
in the dish. It spreads out but can be woiked 
into a pattern with a pointed stick, knitting- 
needle, or skewer If it spreads thinly, too 


much turps 01 too little colour has been used 
The remedy is to add more colour if nearly 
right, or pour off some of the turps, after 
settling, and then adding more colour 
Two or more colours may be used Too 
little use IS made of black and yet it “goes" 
with almost any othei colour It will soon 
be seen that the first colour used spreads 
most If any particular colour is to pre- 
dominate it must be used first 

Next comes the transference of the colour 
to the paper. One thing to avoid is the 
locking of a pocket of air between the paper 
surface and the surface of the colouted size 
Should this happen, the result would be a 
patch on the paper bald of colour If the 
paper were dropped straight down on to the 
surface of the size, this would almost cer- 
tainly occur. It IS quite easy however to 
avoid having “pockets ’’ 

Probably paper 15 in by ii in (imperial 
quarto size) uull be used when the teacher 
decides to make oil-bath coloured papers 
Such a sheet or any other is held at each 
end of a diagonal The other diagonal is 
lowered on to the liquid in the dish and the 
hands slowly lowered and the paper finally 
released. 

This ensures that all the paper surface 
comes into contact with the colour The 
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paper can be taken up immediately The 
result can be surprisingly grand (See Plate 
II, Fig 7 ) If another sheet of paper is 
dropped on the colour that is left behind in 
the dish, the result will be a weaker or more 
delicate duplicate of the first 

If it is wished to continue with the same 
colours, the above processes are repeated. 
But if some new colour combinations are 
desired, the surface of the size may be 
cleared by drawing across it pieces of news- 
paper, which take up all the floating oil. 

The above is known as the “surface” 
method of working 

There is a variation of this which gives 
some measure of control This is known as 
the “ immersion ” method Instead of dropping 
the paper on to the surface of the size, it is 
pushed under the size at one end and made 
to do a long dive until the full length has 
been immersed As the colour is being taken 
up at the points of entry of the paper, more 
colour rushes in to take the place of that 
being removed Both sides of the paper will 
be coloured but one more faintly than the 
other 

Instead of a whole edge being inserted, a 
corner may be first dipped and the dive 
continued without a break or, whether edge 
01 corner is the first to go m, the dive may 
be a series of delayed actions or jerky move- 
ments. They may be equal or unequal in 
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rest intervals — to give colour time to move 
into place — or movements forward may be 
regular or irregular Again let me say, "Try 
many experiments ” 

There is still another way of using this 
coloured oil and getting a result different 
from those obtained in the surface and 
immersion methods 

For this method a small trough, earthen- 
ware or zinc, about lo m by 8 in. by 8 in is 
required The trough must be watertight, 
of course It is filled with size, as previously 
prepared, lo within one inch of the top. 



How THE Paper is I'oldld ior Immersion 
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The paper is folded twice — once so as to 
halve the surface and this again to give a 
sheet divided, by lightly made creases, into 
quarters. (See diagram on previous page ) 
The sheet in (3) is taken up ; corners A, B, 
C, D are coincident. Insert the thumb and 
forefinger and keep the two quarters with 
corners A and D lightly together. Immerse 
the coiner X and push the whole boat-hke 
structure into the trough Just as it is 
difficult to drown a boat while it is empty 
of water, so it may not be easy to get this 
"boat" to disappear It is made easier 
if some water is poured in to weight it 
Some colour will get at the inside, but this 
does not matter for our later exeicises. 
When the sheet is opened up a veiy nice 
quartered effect is to be seen 

7 STICILPRINTING — Here patterned 
sticks had best be bought The making of 
these IS sometimes advocated, but few 
adults relish spending time m shaping hard- 
wood sticks. 

Each stick has at each end the unit of a 
pattern and by their repeated use children 
come to learn something of design This 
repetition they sec every day on wallpapers, 
curtains, carpets, etc. 

The sticks are made of a hard, close-grained 
wood. To these water-colour is applied as to 
a potato design (See Plate II, Fig 8 ) 

There must he some kind of "grid” to 
guide children in applying the sticks Here 
accurate measurements and light ruhng 
must be employed. The sunplest method, to 
begin with, is to divide a page into one-mch 
squares. At the intersections is stamped a 
colour-charged square containing a pattern, 
in the centre of each square is put a flower- 
petal shape We have got a design 
All that IS now necessary is to make avail- 
able a number of sticks, ask for suggestions 
as to their application, wisely guide the 
impetuous worker, give a word of praise 
where deserved , and in time all will be well 
Our stock of original coloured papers may 
by 'now be running low and in need of 
replenishment. 


8 EDGE-STENCILLING — Cut fioni a 
quarto sheet (15 in by ii in ), along the long 
edge, a three-inch strip Fold this m tlie 
middle, so that the length is halved The 
result will be as in Fig i From one edge cut 
off parts, using scissors — almost any cutting 
off will do to start with. Open out into a 
strip once more and the result should be four 
rough facsimilies of Fig 2 This is our 
"stencil ” 



Making a " Stencil " 


Into a poi celain or enamelled palette pour 
a little water-colour paint In the dish as 
well, place a small piece of felt about one 
inch square With a flat-topped stencil brush 
tap the felt until it is saturated with the 
coloured water, but not to an extent which 
shows excessive wetness 

Rule parallel lines on one of our first 
colour-washed sheets — ^length-, breadth- or 
diagonal-wise 

Along one of these place the uncut edge 
of the strip On to the bit of felt in the 
palette tap a flat-topped stencil brush long 
enough to take up a small amount of colour 
Gently — to prolong the life of the brush 
foi one thing and to get a moie delicate 
touch for another — along the edge apply a 
margin of colour, say J m “ I wide. This 
might be left as it now is, but looks better 
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vignetted off. In other woids tlie solid 
border of colour is graded away into almost 
clear background colour Tins result is 
achieved by tapping the brush almost 
entirely free of colour on a piece of neuspapei 
or other waste paper. With the stencil still 
in position the brush, nearly dry, remember, 

IS again used to remove the hard edge from 
the colour border by a senes of parallel 
flicks at right angles to the pencilled lines 
Whatever little colour theie is on the brush 
is brushed forward again and again until it 
goes off the paper edge altogethei in the 
first operation, or up to the previous attempt 
in the second and subsequent applications 
(See Plate III ) 

It is a comparatively slow job but one that 
looks most effective when well done It calls 
for patience and perseverance and not too 
much wet colour 

The “stencil,” if made of ordinary cait- 
ridge paper, soon goes to pieces at the edges 
as water is absorbed This can be ac’oided 
by employing a strip of "parchment" as 
used in the making of lamp shades 

Another helpful tip with tlic same end m 
view is to treat both sides of a quarto sheet 
with thin french polish, using a cloth or 
brush This renders the paper more im- 
pervious to water From the sheet so pre- 
pared the required strips are cut. 

After use the strips are carefully cleaied 
of colour and stored for future work, as it 
sometimes happens that one piece of paper 
made from a stencil is rcqiiiied to finish a 
job 

It IS so easy and so entertaining to make 
the edge stencils that there is little point m 
stoiing them foi long They are onlj' of 
interest to the person who actually made 
them All children will prefer to use those 
of their own making. One fascination about 
these stencils is that no two are alike 

One variant of the above procedure is to 
put the stencil down to a line and with a 
small stencil biush work all along the margin 
a deposit of colour one-eighth of an inch wide 
This colour had best be black, 'llien move 
the stencil to the right or left sufficiently to 


hide the black ami jiroi ced, as previously 
desciibeil, with the mam colour— after, of 
coiiise, having (leaned the bkuk olf the 
stencil Ihe rc-iiilt will be a dtsigii in relief 
— there will be a “shadow" side, 

If a wholf' sheet were wanted, as will 
almost certainly he the case, the edge would 
be done all ovei hi fore uiing tlie other 
colour As well, the stencil might he moved 
alternately right and left on the lines 

() tOMHlNEl) HDGE-STENCILLING 
.■\ND STIf K-rRINriNG.- Some most 
pltMsing eflects can be got if the jiapers, 
(dgc-stencilled as told 111 the last section, are 
further embellislud with some stick- printing. 

It is impossible to jirescribc exactly wliat 
one should do 

The best couise is, consider filling in some 
of the spaces left with appropriate stick- 
patteins, using a contrasting colour. This 
latter can be found by looking at a colour 
circle to be obtained from any of the firms 
supplying artists’ supplies 

Already it has been mentioned that the 
use of black must not be neglected Its 
inclusion whenever possible is again re- 
commended 

The teacher must be ready on all occasions 
to expeiiment, to say^ to her pupils, "Let us 
try this.” There must not be any such 
mstiuctions as, “Wait until I tell you what 
to do " Encomage them to think and then 
to proceed and jircqiaie to ciiticise the result 
and hear— and accejit or reject— the critic- 
isms of other-, few years of that attitude 
and many children will be produi mg 
original work that will be a joy to behold. 

10 POTATO CUTS —A potato is cut so 
that one end is about (.me stjuare inch in area. 
— this may be scjiiare, icctaiigular, circular or 
otherwise in shape On this flat surface is 
cut a design, using a penknife or table-knife 
To the surface apply colour as in the stick- 
printiiig and imjiress the same on the paper 

Certain jirecautions aie necessary. Mark 
the potato so that the design has a top edge 
— otherwise the designs may be all askew. 



PLATE III 



Edge-Stencilling 


Meiiiod of 
Edge-Stencilling 
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I’oTAio Cuts 
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Applying Coioor to Cut Potato 


This "awryness” may also be avoided by 
keeping the potato in the same position in 
the one hand while in use, and applying 
colour with the free hand 

Under the paper to which the design is 
being applied it is well to have a cushion of 
newspaper, felt or blanket material which has 
heen glued to plywood This latter arrange- 
ment forms what will be known as “blanket 
boards ” and are useful when it is necessary to 
give some ‘'model'’ or exercise a nip m the 
letterpress — more of this later (See Plate IV ) 

II LINO BLOCKS — Doubtless someone 
will say it IS impossible for junior children to 
cut a design on lino, but it is a comparatively 
easy matter 

Start by cutting the lino into pieces about 
1} in. square On the back of the lino mark 
out the Ij in square and with a safety-ruler 
— one having a raised stnp all along in case 
the knife slips and endangers little fingers — 
and sharp knife cut along the lines When 
the canvas is cut it will be found that the lino 
snaps cleanly. Cutting fiom the top surface 
would be a laborious and disappointing 
process 

Next, one wants wooden blocks, rectangu- 
lar in section, to which the pieces of lino are 
glued and allowed to set. 



With white paint or black Indian ink a 
design IS worked out on the lino The parts 
not required arc cut away, using special lino 
tools or perhaps, best of all, a sharp, medium- 
sized pocket-knife 

Difficulty in cutting will be experienced 
unless some method is devised of holding the 
block, leaving both hands free to control the 
cutting tool. A woodwork vice is ideal See 
that a few are available, they need not be 
very big Children are familiar enough with 
rubber stamps and soon learn what to remove 
and what to leave 

And now for the printing Water-colour 
will not do Linseed oil is used in the manu- 
facture of linoleum and the lino will reject 
the water-colour. There are special inks for 
the job supplied by many firms, any printers’ 
ink will do admirably 

A little IS placed on plate glass or a marble 
slab and spread thinly with a squeegee The 
squeegee with its adhering ink is rolled over 
the design and this is to be impiessed, as with 
the sticks and potatoes, on the paper 
Heavier pressure will be required and it is 
well to roll left and right and forward and 
backwards to ensure a good impression The 
cushion underneath must not be forgotten 
Another way is to give a few smart taps with 
a hammer to the wooden end of the block. 
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Inking Mountud Lino Block 


IMPKl SSINCr INKLO l^INO lilOCK 



Using a Straightedge in Applying a 
Lino Block 

all the time making sure there is no move- 
ment off the first ground, otherwise double 
or treble printing will result Again it is 
wise to have a “grid” for guidance 

A useful guide in placing the block consists 
of a wooden straightedge, longer than the 
paper being used, in to 2 in wide and 
I in to I m. thick To each end is attached 
a piece of tin with a hole through which 


I’UTTING PRrSSURr ON A I INO DLOCK 

passes a drawing-pin to keep the rod in 
position Once used its advantages will be 
obvious. 

General Advice 

The eleven w ays mentioned above are not 
the only ways of applying colour to paper 
and the teacher is recommended to make use 
of any other method of which she may lead 
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or see demonstrated Much can be learned 
by exchanging experiences with colleagues 
in your own or any othei school For the 
novice, particularly, attendance at teachers’ 
classes organised by the Educational De- 
velopment Association throughout the 
country, or at one of the Summer Schools, 
will be found of great service. 

It IS highly important that a teacher should 
experiment herself. Let the children know 
that you are hoping to learn something, 
encourage them to be equally enterprising. 
One must expect "waste,” because there is 
sure to he plenty of it, although one cannot 
be sure that the awful-looking effort has been 
wasted The lesson should always be a happy 
one with no undue repression. The workers 
should be free to move about and encouraged 
at every turn to do their best. 

A high standard of craftsmanship should 
be set from the first Acceptance of slovenly, 
inaccurate work will end in failure and dis- 
appointment That crookedly-drawn line 
could quite easily have been avoided, finding 
paste where it is not wanted is largely due to 
carelessness, the using of a large sheet of 
paper or card when a smaller one would have 
meant less waste demonstrates a character 
that IS not very far-seeing, being in possession 
of the "bits and pieces” of another student 
and without one’s own betokens carelessness; 
forgetting one’s apron for the craft lesson 
points to lack of self-discipline From this 
short list It IS evident that the teaching of 
bookcrafts gives a wise teacher plenty of 
opportunities for character training As well 
as these enumerated there are many others 
that will be quickly seen and seized upon by 
the enthusiastic teacher 

Our next busmess is to give opportunities 
for utilising most or aU of the various papers 
which have been prepared and incorporating 
them in a number of exercises within the 
capacity of children of the junior school 
age-range 

PffiST STAGE EXERCISES— PLATE V 

Exercise i. — ^This gives plenty of scope 
for making the acquaintance of rectangles. 


It IS quickly possible for most children to see 
that some shapes are not "right ” Wherein 
do those differ from those that are "right?” 
How can I prove either assertion by measure- 
ment’ Are the opposite sides equal’ What 
of the diagonals’ Try folding In all 
measurements aim at the highest degree of 
accuracy possible with the age group. 
Teacher’s own technique wiU teach the need 
for time, care and avoidance of slap-dash. 

A successful teacher of mental arithmetic 
must do the problem as well as the pupil 
By so doing he sees where a child has 
possibly slipped up and the class and teacher 
are more likely to make advancement 

Teacher might usefully and wisely do each 
exercise or part of it before the lesson At the 
lesson-time teacher will very carefully demon- 
strate each stage , probably find that she has 
made a mistake and must take steps to correct 
it, perhaps find herself compelled to cut a 
new part in order to ensure having every- 
thing as nearly perfect as possible Children 
will travel in step There will be a line-up 
and inspection at the end Some future 
officers may express a desire to go over the 
same ground unaided. By aU means let them 
try — and praise a good effort 

Exercise i deals entirely with rectangles 
A number of rectangular strips are to be 
pasted on a larger rectangular background. 
There is opportunity for exercise of taste in 
selecting colours of background and strips. 
No two finished exercises may be alike Each 
child must be encouraged to say what it 
thinks of its own attempt and those of other 
children 

Make the background rectangle yj in by 
6 in Mark this out to take five or six 4 in by 
I m strips side by side How far variety is 
to be introduced depends on teacher’s judge- 
ment, or IS the outcome of suggestions from 
the bright children with ideas. (Plate V, 
No I ) 

All rectangles will be measured and 
marked out with ruler and pencil, and cut 
with scissors, or knife and safety-ruler The 
strips are to be pasted down Paste may be 
applied with the fingers or brush. To begin 
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First Stage Exircisls 
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■with, the fingers are better — ^less paste is 
likely to be -used The lule m using paste or 
glue IS "over and not along the edges ” 



How TO Paste or Glue 


The pasted strip is gently placed in its 
pencilled space, a piece of waste paper is 
placed on top and each stnp rubbed into 
contact -with the background, making sure 
no movement has taken place If a letter- 
press IS available, a final nip in blanket boards 
will settle matters (Blanket boards are 
rectangles of plywood to which mateiial, 
such as blanket, has been glued ) 

Exekcise z — ^This is much the same as 
No I, except that the strips are to be woven 
through the background 

Make the background 8 in by 6 in and 
mark it out for a 6 in by 4 in patch Borders 
may again be varied The strips, if to be 
woven lengthwise, may be 8| in. long, or 
6} in if woven across the width 
With a knife and safety-iuler cut the 
pencilled patch lines — m either direction — 
perhaps J 111 beyond the ends It wiU be 
found that four i in. strips will not fit in a 
bare 4 in. The weaving absorbs some of the 
line 

When the strips are m position, paste may 
be applied to the ends of each just under the 


background The parts projecting will then 
be cut off The back may be covered with 
another piece 8 in by 6 in pasted on (Plate 
V, No. 2.) 

Exercise 3 — This time we come to deal 
with squares Teacher’s job will be one of 
introduction telling a great deal about Mr 
Square and his peculiarities, as was done in 
the case of Mr Rectangle 

A paper background 6 in squaie is cut 
This IS to have pasted on to it a child-made 
calendar 4 in by 3J in The calendar piece 
IS to be ruled out and filled in, using water- 
proof Indian ink (Plate V, No 3 ) 

Exercise 4 — Half-inch strips, ten in 
number, are woven so as to make a 5 in. 
square patch in the centre of a 7 m. square 
background 

The demand for greater accuracy in 
measuring and slitting will soon show itself 
here The strips are | in too long as in 
Exercises 2 and 3, and after pasting and 
setting are trimmed level Again the back 
may be covered up (Plate V, No. 5 ) 

Exercise 5 — A 5| in square of pasted 
papei has placed on it a 4 in square of light 
strawboard. The corners of the papci are 
mitred, taking care to make the scissors cut 
at least the thickness of the strawboard may 
from the corner of the board If the cut is 
made right up to the corner, the board will 
be seen when the pasted paper is brought 
round the board 

Lightly, with a bone folder, rub the 
pasted paper against one edge of the hoard 
and then down on to the back of the board. 
Do two opposite edges first The four little 
pockets at the ends of the pasted paper are 
nipped down before the two remaining 
portions of the pasted paper are turned over 

On the back of the card may be pasted a 
piece of decorated paper of such size as to 
leave a \ in. border. (Plate V, No. 6 ) 

Exercise 6. — A decorated paper rectangle, 
7 in, by 4^ m., is used for a covering piece 
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and the strawboard is to be 5^ in by 3 in 
The procedure is to be the same as in Exercise 
5 (Plate V, No 7a ) 

Exercisl 7 — A draught-board is to be 
made A piece of J lb, strawboard is covered 
with a gl in square of pasted paper. The 
back IS covered as in previous exercises 


When dry, the covering paper is accurately 
marked out in i in squares, first ruled in 
pencil then in Indian ink, and alternate 
squares coloured in chosen colours (Plate 
V, No 7b) 

Exercise 8 — Two pieces of card 5I in by 
4 111 aie joined by a cloth strip til in. bj 
2I in using thick paste, keeping the boards 
i in to 4 m apart. 

The remaining outsides of the boards aie 
covered with a suitable papei winch is mitred 
and turned in. 

The inside of the case can then be lined 
with a plain or coloured piece of paper right 
across 

Through one board, on the cloth-covered 
hinge side, three holes are bored or punched 
A little pad of paper of appropriate size is 
similarly punched and laced on with raffia 
or a made cord 

Children enjoy making these cords Two 
pieces of embroidery cotton of equal lengths 
are knotted together at both ends One end 
is hung on a hook, and a penholdiT or pencil 
is inserted in the other end and twisted until 
the whole wants to run uji on itself if 
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momentarily released At this point remove 
the twisted whole from its peg, put the two 
knotted ends together in one hand and hold 
at the new middle with the other hand Get 
the whole taut and untangled, holding the 
knotted ends together swish the other end 
away and note the new result. 

The colours chosen for the cotton must 
suit the colours used m the cloth end-papers. 



There is a nght way of lacing on the pad 
From the outside through the end holes push 
the coloured cord, from the inside through 
the middle hole bring the ends to the outside 
again, one end each side of the long piece 
running between the two outside holes, make 
a nicely folded knot. 

Think out various ways of using this new 
booklet. 

Exercise 9— For this letter rack there 
will be required two pieces of i lb strawboard 
— one 8 in. by 4 in and the other 410 by 
4 in. 

Three holes opposite in couples are bored 
through both boards and laced as described 
m Exercise 8 

The upper end of the longer board has 
two eyelets, for hanging purposes, inserted 
by teaclier or older child, using an eye- 
lettmg punch or pliers 


When hung, the smaller hoard falls 
forward and forms a letter rack Variety 
can be introduced by mitring the corners or 
rounding them (Plate V, No 9 ) 

Exercise 10 — Another letter rack This 
IS a more difficult exercise that gives a more 
substantial article 

Two boards of 1 lb strawboard, one 10 m. 
by 5 m and the other 5 m by 5 m , are 
joined by a cloth joint as in Exercise 8. 

When dry the smaller board is attached 
to and allowed to hang forward from the 
longer board by two coloured cords, or one 
long one through two eyeletted holes m each 
board. 

Suitable decoration or variety will be 
considered in the use of covering papers or 
altering the corners. (Plate V, No. 10 ) 

Exercise 11 — Such articles as a pen and 
pencil case were once common m our shops. 
To a board measuring about 7I in by 2{ m, 
arc to be secured pen, pencil, scissors, short 



ruler — some or all — by two J m hands of 
flat elastic laced through the previously 
decorated board 

The ends of the elastic are secured with 
glue or seccotme, and under pressure allowed 
to set. 
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A cloth-] ointed case is made and to one go on to what follows After some oxpt'rionc e 
board is fixed our elastic-laced board the teacher will find herself bicaking away 
Measurements and allowances must be made into all sorts of side lines, 


Exercise 12 — Wq wish to make our first 
simple book A case is made as in Exercise 8, 
but minus the holes Into this, through the 
cloth joint, is to be sewn a small folded 
section of plain or ruled paper of such sue 
that it is all within the case when finished 

The attaching stitch is called a "pamphlet" 
or "figuie-of-eight” stitch 

1 Through the section of papei, at its 
middle point, the threaded needle is pushed 
through the cloth joint to the outside 

2 It next enters the paper pack from the 
outside of the case at a point about I m 
from one end of the paper 

3 The needle is next sent to the outside 
from a point | in from the other end of the 
pack 

4 The needle once more goes through the 
hole m the middle to the inside 

The beginning and end of the thread are 
now within the book See that the beginning 
is at one side of the long thread running from 
top to bottom — or in book-binding parlance 
from “head” to “tail” Knot these two 
parts round the long thread and force it 
partly into the centre hole This makes for 
a tight binding 

Use the needles specially made for book- 
binders They are stouter, stronger, more 
easily handled, less liable to break and cause 
damage Ordinary needles as used for needle- 
work are of little use for this work 

As well, use bookbinders' linen thread. 
Cotton thread wastes time and patience 
These will be supplied by any firm con- 
tracting for school supplies 

In these exercises there is ample work for 
a school year Do not fear to alter these 
suggestions where you find reason for doing 
so Be bold and get your charges into a 
frame of mind where enquiry and experi- 
ment become part of their normal equipment. 

It must not be thought that the twelve 
exercises prior to this stage must be fimslied 
111 one year, or that if finished one may not 


SECOND STAGE EXERCISES 

Bmding —The teims whole-binding, half- 
bindmg and quarter-binding will be coming 
into use Let us understand them right 
away 

Whcie the "case” (the technical term for 
the covered “ boards "—strawboard — of a 
book) has its outside completely lovercd 
with — say — cloth, we say it is a “whole” 
binding 



If the cloth covering only extends as far 
as shown in the illustration on the next jiage, 
it IS spoken of as a “quarter” binding 
Probably because roughly one-quarter of the 
area of the boards is so covered 

If in addition the four corners of the 
boards are covered with cloth we speak of 
a “half" bmding Open the case fiat and 
note that almost one-half of the area is 
cloth or leather covered 

There is no hard and fast rule as to how 
far round the cloth should come on to the 
face of the board Try for oneself and it will 
be found that about one-fourth of the width 
of the board is about right 
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The corners — the tnangular pieces — should 
be of such size that their perpendicular 
height IS equal to the width of cloth area 
actually adhering to the other edge of the 
board. 

In the beginning it may be better to apply 
the glued or pasted corners to the boards 
before putting on the joining strip. 

The steps m making the corners are shown 
in Plate VI Start with two squares, cut 
these along two diagonals into four triangles , 
superimpose all four triangles on a piece of 
waste strawboard . cut off, using knife and 
safety-ruler, one-third of the perpendicular 
height as shown in "C ” As shown on "D” 
the edge AB may be tipped with glue and 
have about one-eighth of an inch turned 
under, so avoiding a frayed edge In "C” 
the part with the broken edge represents the 
board of the book, the other part is the cloth 
corner Note that the corner shows equal 
areas on each side and is kept away from 
the corner of the board a distance equal to 
the thickness of the board, or very slightly 
more The reason for this will be obvious 
as soon as one is put on Show the child- 
ren what happens where the edge of the 
cloth corner and the angle of the board 
coincide. 



" Half ” Binding 


So much by way of preliminary explana- 
tion Teacher’s completed work will be on 
hand for reference 

A book, to a printer, consists of a number 
of large sheets bearing on both sides the 
printed pages One of these sheets when 
folded in a certain order gives what is known 
as a "section” of a book A book usually 
consists of a number of sections 

Our first ] ob m this new series of exercises 
is to put one such section into a case This 
is not quite so easy as it sounds The section 
with which we will operate wiU be one of 
folded cartridge or writing paper This gives 
us a chance to altei its size if necessary 
Do we start with the section and make a 
case to fit^ Or do we make a case and then 
build a section to fill it^ Teacher must decide 
In my case I would start with the section. 
It is easier to make a suit to fit a man than 
change a man to fit a suit 

I BINDING A SINGLE SECTION 
BOOK — ^The exercises which follow are but 
a continuation, naturally increasing m 
difficulty and demanding more skill, of the 
exercises already mentioned in the First Stage 
isf Step . — ^The ordinary school exeicise 
book is about 8 m by 6 J in Take four 




PLAIK VI 



Making a Cornir 
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sheets and fold and insert inside one another 
so that a little book with pages 6^ in by 4 in 
IS made 

znd Step — Fold one of the decorated 
papers already on hand so that it goes 
round the outside of Step i with the decorated 
side on the inside of the fold and towards the 
book. 

yd Step —Outside Step 2 goes a strip of 
cloth 5 in. by 2 in This is folded along its 
length 

4th Step— When all above "steps” are 
in position the whole— exercise paper, 
decorated paper and cloth strip— are sewn 
through with a pamphlet stitch as explained 
earlier 

yh Step — Using safety-ruler and knife cut 
the edges neatly 

6(h Step — Paste or glue the cloth strip to 
the decorated paper 

yth Step — ^This consists in making a case 
for what we have on hand after the 6th Step 

All books have the case boards a little 
beyond the book edges on three sides This 
serves as a protection for the book and is 
known to a bookbinder as the “square” of 
a book 

On a piece of i lb strawboard place your 
book sandwich. Keep it steady and so mark 
with a pencil round three sides that a square 
of one-eighth of an inch will be left when cut 

For the present let the back edge of the 
board coincide with the back of the book. 

Cut out the two marked boards 

Next cut a piece of book-binding cloth of 
such size that half an inch will be left on all 
sides for turning in 

This next stage calls for great care — 
place the boards in their final position 
relative to the book Put it down gently on 
the bench partly projecting over the bench 
edge so that it can be easily hfted later 
without disturbing the boards. 

Place the cloth jacket on some waste paper 
and glue — work quickly and over the edges 
Do not yet take the piece of glued cloth 
away 

Lift the book and boards. Place on glued 
cloth as shown in Plate VII, A (Ignore what 



the right hand is doing here for the moment ) 
Being careful not to move the boards, bring 
the cloth round and rub lightly into contact 
with the top board, Plate VII, B 
Open the back and remove the book as 
m C (There is a middle strip here which is 
not yet used in your work ) Trim the corners 
as shown in D, remembering to keep away 
the thickness of the boards at the corners 
Turn in the cloth as shown in E, and nip 
down the little corner pockets as shown m 
F. Our case is now made and ready to be 
worn 

Now to fit in the book Under the decor- 
ated paper slip a piece of waste paper used 
to protect the edges of the book from the 
paste Fold the waste paper and put aside 
Lift the book and place the pasted side 
in Its final position on the board Paste or 
glue on the other side as shown in Plate 
VIII, G The arrows on the book indicate 
the direction of the brush strokes The 
arrow on the case is meant to show that the 
pressure of the thumb of the left hand is 
downward 

Keeping the board in position with fingers 
and thumb, the board is dropped into place 
as shown in Plate VIII, H Finally, check 
that no movement of the book has taken 
place, give it a nip in tlie letter-press, using 
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the blanket board, and allow it to set under 
light pressure 

This exercise, incorporating as it does 
many of the processes which follow, will, if 
well done, have taught the pupils a great 
deal There must be no undue haste in any 
of the steps. Accuracy and cleanliness are 
essential for good work 

2. A CASE FOR DRAWINGS (Plate IX, 
No. 2) — Two boards, A and B, each 7J in 
by 6 m are first made A has | in. cut off 
its length Let us call the two pieces C and D 
Then A = C + D B will form one board 
of the case C + D will be the other A strip 
of cloth 7 in. hy 4 in will ]oin A (C + D), 
but C and D will be separated from each 
other about J in , and from B, leaving aim 
space between B and (C + D) The outside 
of the board wiU be covered with one 
rectangular piece, as in Exercise i of this 
set. The inside of the case wiU have a 
strengthening strip, the width being the 
same as the outside strip, but the length 
being just short of the width of the boards 
This will be pasted, rubbed into position on 
one board against the edge of the same board, 
along the “valley” (space between the 
boards) and on to the second board The 
boards are lined with "made” paper 
Through C and B (No 2a) three holes are 
punched — one in the middle and one at each 
end Coloured ribbon or raffia is laced 
through these and through the similarly 
punched papers within The J in cloth hinge 
between C and D allows D to open right back 
for inspection of the contents of the case 

3 A BLOTTING PAD (Plate IX, No 3) 
— Here, comers are introduced The stages 
in their construction are shown m the 
illustrations, Plate VI. 

(a) Two cloth squares, about 3 in square, 
are prepared 

(b) Each square is cut along its diagonal, 
using a knife and safety-ruler 

(c) The four triangles obtained in (b) are 
supei imposed and about one- third of their 
perpendicular height, a, b, cut off. 
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(d) The four pieces as shown in (if) are the 
final results 

(e) About I in of long side AB of e.ich 
corner is "tipped” lightly with paste and 
turned back to avoid having a raw edge, 
which would soon fray and look unsightly 
These are put aside to dry 

A baseboard 8 in by 5 in (Plate IX, No 
3) will be covered with a "made” paper — 
as a reminder, turn to Lesson 2 in the 
Bookcraft'i section This will be covered witli 
another “made" paper and have the 
corners added and the whole finally att.u lieil 
to the baseboard Care is needed 111 putting 
on the coiners Tliey must be attached only 
to the back of the card; the front, right up 
to the edges, must be free for the nisei tion 
of the blotting paper This desired result is 
brought about by turning the card with the 
back up, slipping the corner iimler as shown 
in the sketch (e, Plate VI) — putting a loose 
piece of card betw’een the card and the cloth 
comer to allow for the thickness of the 
sheets of blotting paper — and keeping the 
cloth corner away from the angle of the 
board to a distance of not less than the 
thickness of the board and the extra piece 
just inserted With the left hand on top to 
prevent movement, the two equal areas of 
the cloth corner showing beyond the edges 
of the board are lightly pasted, one edge is 
turned up and ovei, the projecting part at 
the angle is turned over towards the free 
area, and the second area folded up and 
over Each comer is similarly treated The 
back IS pasted or glued, and still keeping the 
loose pieces of card in the corners and other 
pieces of card when required to get pressure 
aU. over, the whole is placed on the base so 
as to leave J in showing all round and nipped 
m a letter-press or placed under weights and 
left to set. 

4 A WALLET (Plate IX, No 4) —Re- 
quired three cards, A — 0 in by 3 in , 
B = 6 in by 4 in , C = () in by a m , and 
cloth iiJ m by 7] in 

The cloth is pasted or glued Starting 
from one end of the cloth, the boards are put 
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PLAn*: VIII 



down in the order A, B, C, each about 3 in. 
from the next Each ]omt will have an 
inside strip Each board will have a panel 
of “made” paper pasted on it A will be 
folded over B, and C over both Between 
A and B a gusset is inserted at each end 
The right way of attaching a gusset allows 
of the full length of the pocket being used 
and the gusset folds inwards, in the wrong 
way only part of the length of the boaids 
can be used and the gusset folds outwards 
Refer to the illustration No 4a to understand 
this clearly 

Thus, holding the pocket so that the gusset 
ends are vertically over each other, and the 
pocket partly closed, the top gusset will 
appear as a capital M (top = M) , the 
bottom will be a capital W The gusset is 
then on correctly if the order is reversed, 
then the gusset has been Avrongly attached 
A press-stud, an elastic band, or other 
arrangement keeps the wallet closed 

5 A WALLET (Plate IX, No 5) —Re- 
quired three boards A = 4^ in. by 2V in , 
B — 4^in by 3^111 , C = 4-|in. by 31- in., 
one piece of cloth of in by 5^ in. Piece A 
has two corners removed, as shown in the 
sketch The cloth is shaped for A, pasted. 



and the three hoards placed in position, 
corners mitred, doth turned over, joints 
lined as m previous e.xercisos, boards lined 
with “made” paper. A separate pocket — 
the teacher will decide on the form — is made 
and attached to C C is turned oeer on B 
and A on top of both Some foi m of fastening 
must be decided on .\t this stage peiliaps 
a rubber band would do A press-stud is 
easily added The whole outside is to have 
some form of decoration done on it, e g. lines 
in Indian ink, the cloth might have been 
dipped in the oil hath (Lesson 2, lionkcra/ts) , 
free brush-work, etc , etc 

6 ALBUM FOR CUTflNGS OR PHOTO- 
GRAPHS (Plate IX, No 2 b) — Required 
two boards, each 7 111 by 5 in , twelve sheets 
of cartridge paper, each sheet 7 m by 5 111 , 
plain or coloured; plain for photographs 111 
monochrome, coloured perhaps for coloured 
pictures Each pair of slieets is joined by 
a cloth strip the same length as the boards 
and I m wide These pairs are similarly 
joined to form fours — three in number 
The three fours are joined by other doth 
strips, to make the book The two boards 
are joined by a cloth strip, leaving between 
them a distance equal to the thickness of 
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Second Stage Exekcis.es 
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the album Each outer board is pasted and 
let down on an end sheet and given a nip 
in the letter-press or placed under pressure. 
The outside is decorated and lettered 

7 HALF-BOUND PORTFOLIO (not 
illustrated) — ^Decorating a half binding is 
not so easy because of the odd shape of the 
inlay of the boards Line decoration and a 
centre panel piece are possible About i in 
from the centre of the fore-edge a hole is 
made with a chisel, ]] in or 1 in , and a tape 
IS inserted, drawn through about i in and 
pasted or glued down on the board and 
"riveted” The opening is beaten flat with 
a hammer The insides of the boaids aie 
lined with a "made” paper 

8. A FOLDING DRAUGHT-BOARD (not 
illustrated) — If the squares are to be i in 
side, the boards will be joined by quarter- 
binding The lining of the boards in this case 
will consist of the squares — in two colours 
of course Apply colour-wheel knowledge, 
giving contrasting colours There will be 
scarcely any need to fit a fastener to the case 

9 HALF-BINDING (not illustrated) — 
This is another exercise similar to No. 7, and 
is made to hold half an exercise book, which 
will be sewn as a single section book described 
in Exercise i of this set The decoration is to 
be in a different medium from those already 
used 

10 HALF-BINDING (not illustrated) — 
This is half-binding in a larger size, decora- 
tion again is to be more ambitious — edge 
stenciUmg, potato cuts, lino blocks, free 
brush-work, etc 

11 A QUARTER-BOUND PORTFOLIO 
(not illustrated) — To hold Imp 8vo drawing 
sheets or duplicated woids of songs or poems, 
etc 

12. A HALF-BINDING (Plate IX, No 
12) — ^Tlus IS for a blotter inside one board 
and a notepaper pocket on the other, the 
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blotter and the pocket may 1 (•( ome the 
lining of the boaids 

Once more the aim is to he a< curate- 
accurate measuring, cutting, spacing and 
neat pasting (thick flour paste is best at this 
stage) Do each exercise before the class, 
perhaps more than once in parts The 
children had bettci see the road before they 
start off on it Pride m mating a piece of 
fine work must be encouraged Tliesc 
exercises are by no means simpilc for children 
Where the teacher is convinced of the value 
of the trammg given in planning, control, 
design, leannng from mistakes, etc , it is 
wonderful to see the avidity with which 
children will set to work after tliey know 
what IS retjuired of them, they will be ijiiite 
ready to sta3' after school houi.s to complete 
a piece of work By all means let them take 
their work home to show their mothers, 
most likely they will ask if thei’ maj’ do so 

It IS a good idea to w ork out and duplicate 
a set of papers giving mstriictions for each 
exercise, and training chilclren to use those 
in building up their own exercises It is a 
fine training, and although it means a great 
deal of work, it is well worth while 

THIRD STADE EXERCISES 

These exercises ma\' prove more ditficult to 
execute neatly and accurately than to bind a 
simple book Nevertheless, they are .i useful 
climax to the Preliminary Exeri ises In these, 
a mistake is more easily rectified than in book- 
binding proper A fresh start may be made. 
Be prepared to link up the exercises with art 
wherever possible There is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for training m colour, design, ac( uraty', 
originality — no two children will produce 
exercises exactly alike 

I BLOTTER, CALENDAR, AND 
WRITING PAD (Plate X, No i).— Re- 
quired one base 10 in by y in of i lb 
stravvboard, covered and lined with "made” 
paper, decorated with potato cuts, brush- 
work, or lino blocks, 12 calendar caicls, each 
4 in by 3^111., finished m Indian ink, black 
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Third Stage Exercises 
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or coloured; writing pad, 3^ in by ajin , 
blotting pad, base to be 8^ in by 5i in , 
finished as suggested in No 3 of the Second 
Stage Exercises Calendar cards and wnting 
materials may be made into pads by being 
glued round the edges and then stuck on the 
base with glue. 

2 BLOTTER, CALENDAR, AND 
WRITING PAD — FOLDER MODEL (Plate 
X, No 2) — This, when opened, measures 
13 Jin. by 8 Jin The blotter is 8J in by 
6J in , the calendar cards are 5| in. by 5 m , 
the writing pad is 5j in. by aim The 
containing case may be whole, half bound 
or quarter bound, with 2 in at least left 
between the boards. Outside and inside 
decoration should be done wherever possible 
Cards, etc , should be stuck on or held in 
place by other practical and novel methods 
thought of by the teacher or the children 

3 THE WELL-KNOWN BANK-NOTE 
CASE (Plate X. No 3) —Required 4 pieces 
of I lb. strawboard, each 3J in by 6 in 
These are to be covered with decorated paper 
Retaining bands of J in. or J in wide elastic 
or cotton tape are glued in place as in the 
diagram, and the boards are glued together 
in pairs, one pair to each half of the case 

4 A CASE FOR SCHOOL ATTEND- 
ANCE SLIPS (Plate X, No 4) —Required 
4 pieces of I lb strawboaid, 2 pieces each 
6 in by 4J in , 2 pieces each i in by 4J m , 
coloured cloth for joints outside and inside 
Decorated papers should be used wherever 
possible. The case is either whole bound, 
half bound or quarter bound. Each half 


consists of a long and short board, stparated 
about I in , this allows of a hinge on o.u h 
board, only one side may be hinged, m 
which case the unhinged board would bo 
7jin by 4J in The slips may be held by 
a bull-dog clip over the cloth joint holding 
the halves together 

5 A FOLDING COMPENDIUM (Plate 
X, No b) — This lb certainly rather an 
ambitious exercise fur any child. The 
teacher would be well advised to make the 
article before asking the children to do so 
There are pitfalls Requiied 3 boards, one 
12 in by 8 in and two of 8 in by 6 in each , 

I piece of cloth 27J in. by gl m The pasted 
or glued cloth has placed on it, 111 the middle, 
the largest board, and to each side one of 
the smaller boards separated from the largest 
about 1 m The two joints are cloth lined 
A blotting pad, made as in Exeicise 3 of the 
Second Stage Exercises, is affixed to the 
middle board A pad of notepaper is glued 
on to one of the outer board.s, the other 
smaller board is lined with a “made” paper 
and has attached to it some form of pocket 
to hold envelopes Glue may now be safely 
introduced 

For most of these exercises pressure will 
be necessary A most useful piece of 
apparatus through all the bookcraft lessons, 
elementary and advanced, Will be an iron 
office letter-press, now largely obsolete 
These may be picked up cheaply at sales or 
in a broker’s yard The exercises are placed 
between blanket boards (which are pieces of 
3-ply wood covered with blanket inateiials 
glued on) before being subjected to pressure 
m the press. 


(This article on Elementary BookcrafE has been written by 
M F Wrin, A C P , F Coll H , F R H S ) 









DRAWING AS AN AID TO TEACHING 


SOME SHORT CUTS TO DRAWING 
AND PICTURE-MAKING 

(For the convenience of the reader all the 
pictures illustrating this article are grouped 
together at the end of it ) 

P ICTURES that are used for display 
during lessons need to be large, simple, 
and with the subject correctly drawn 
Such pictures are not easy to come by ready 
made, but it is possible for teachers to 
produce their own on the blackboard or on 
paper Although you may not be gifted as 
an artist, there is no reason why this should 
prevent you from preparing some useful 
drawing aids to teaching There are some 
subjects which at first will appear beyond 
your powers of portrayal, but there are 
many shoit cuts to and easy ways of making 
pictures Even the usual stumbling-blocks 
of perspective, human figures and animals 
need not worry you unduly Approach the 
subject with an open and experimental 
frame of mind, forgetting rules and regula- 
tions because they can be clogging. Be as 
inventive as you like, remembering that art 
IS creative while it need not be imitative 
Bear in mind, however, that whatever you 
depict should be as nearly accuiate as 
possible, otherwise the drawing will lose 
much of its value Details can always be 
obtained from textbooks and encyclopaedias 
In making your drawings do not hesitate 
to use a ruler for straight lines and a compass 
for circles Straight lines parallel with the 
edge of the picture can be drawn by guiding 
the hand with the little finger running along 
the edge of the board. Picture i. A temporary 
ruling edge can be prepared by folding a stout 
piece of paper or thin card. A large compass 
can be made from a strip of wood or a length 
of cardboaid pinned at one end to the centre 


of the desired circle The pencil oi chalk is 
held in place in a nick cut at the ojiposite 
end of the strip String looped lound a jmi 
at one end and a penc il at the other may be 
used foi large circles A saiicei, plate, tin 
hd, or any other suitably sized lomid objei t 
will also serve for drawing circles 

Easy drawing methods. —'I he simjilest 
method of depicting any object is in silhouette 
Dunng World Wat II it was ihscovercd 
that the most effective way of showing 
aircraft for ease of recognition was in 
silhouette form Where shape is the best aid 
to identification, such as m plant forms, 
birds, fishes, types of architecture, ships 
and so forth, the sillioiiette can be used It is 
simple to draw and the space inside can be 
coloured in a flat wash or in black A light 
colour on a dark background is eitective and 
this can be carried a stage further by giving 
each of several objects a distinguishing 
colour, for example the different greens on a 
senes of leaves from various trees 

Objects drawn m silhouette may be .shown 
singly or grouped together to form a .simple 
picture, Picture 2 Later 111 the article eve 
shall be considering ways of comjiosing 
pictuies The silhouette, however, has its 
limits because of the lac k of detail The next 
easiest method of drawing is by simple 
elevation, and sometimes plan, such as the 
draughtsman uses By this method details 
can be introduced within the contours and 
colours can be used to indicate the component 
parts of the objects 

If silhouettes or simple elevations are 
grouped together to form pictures, and 
there is no reason why the two should not 
be mixed in one composition, a simple eftect 
of perspective may be attempted, Picture j 
Artists employ the science of perspective m 
pictures to create an illusion of depth and 
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distance. The theory of perspective is full of 
complicated rules of a geometrical nature and 
later in the article we shall consider a few 
iacts concerning them, but here let us 
consider a simple method of depicting depth 
If we show one object behind another, an 
illusion of perspective is immediately created 
If the further object is made smaller the 
effect is enhanced. The base hne of the 
objects may be the same, or the more distant 
object or objects can be raised. 

One way of appreciating perspective in 
this simple sense is to imagine we are looking 
at the scenery on the stage at a theatre The 
wings placed one behind the other are some- 
what like the objects m our pictures If we 
sit in the pit, the bottom hnes of the wings 
and backcloth will be on the same hne The 
higher up we sit, the higher up wiU the 
bottom line of the backcloth appear, until, 
if we sit right high up in the "gods,” we 
shall be lookmg down on to the stage with 
the bottom hne of the backcloth appearing 
very high up and the wings showing an 
increased distance between their base lines. 
Picture 4 We can make use of this know- 
ledge when making pictures The base line 
of the backcloth becomes the horizon or 
sky-lme, and it rises or falls according to our 
view-point 

It IS possible to use colour and tone to assist 
in the creation of the illusion Near objects 
can be darker and brighter, while the receding 
objects can become paler and increasingly 
blue The sky should be kept very pale or 
white In real life the increasing density of 
the atmosphere tends to make distant objects 
appear blue, hence distant hills seem to be 
blue when we know for a fact that they are 
green Another trick that can be employed 
to increase the representation of perspective 
is the use of detail Near objects in the 
foreground can he fully detailed and the 
amount of detail decreased according to the 
distance 

Elementary linear perspective can be 
introduced when drawing objects placed or 
grouped at the sides of the picture, such as 
in a street or an interior scene. Draw the 


horizon across the picture and on it place a 
dot slightly to one side of the centre All the 
hnes representing edges facing the centre of 
the picture can then be drawn pointing to 
the dot If shadows are indicated, it is safest 
to imagine the source of light above and m 
front of the subject, then one need not worry 
about shadows falhng at awkward angles 

So much for a simple method of drawing 
and representing objects in perspective To 
the experts these wiU seem rather crude, 
but my object is to help those readers who 
are wanting to discover easy ways of drawing 
for their everyday needs Where possible 
simplify and conventionalise aiming at a type 
of work somewhere between a diagram and 
a poster, in which there is no need to woriy 
about a too-realistic rendition of perspective 
or hght and shade Prefer to show full face 
and side views, rather than three-quarter 
views, Picture 5 

Animate and manunate objects. — Subject 
matter for classroom pictures can be classed 
under two mam headings animate and 
inanimate. Animate objects such as beasts, 
birds, insects, fish and plants have one thing 
in common — they have hnes that suggest 
growth and life These lines are easiest to 
see m plants and trees, but may be discovered 
in aU living things if their shapes are care- 
fully studied In Picture 6 some lines of 
growth are noted It will be seen that they 
add movement, lile and emotion to the 
subjects drawn 

Inanimate objects are all based in form or 
shape on our old friends of sohd geometry 
cube, prism, pyramid, cylmder, cone and 
sphere. We can simplify most things into 
one or a combination of several of those 
familiar forms. A house becomes a cube 
surmounted by a prism or a pyramid, a 
senes of mountains is a modification of a 
collection of pyramids and cones. Picture 7. 
Indeed the human body can be reduced to a 
combination of wedge and cylinder forms 
We will now consider easy ways of depicting 
living things and then go on to study more 
senous methods of making pictures. 
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Plants. — -Let us examine plant foims with 
a view to simplifying their lines and shapes 
for easier drawing When you begin drawing 
them look for the main lines of growth, 
watch the trunk or mam stem growing up 
from the roots, the branches sweeping up 
and out, and perhaps down again Notice the 
way in which buds, leaves, flowers and fruit 
grow out from the branch or stem Each 
different genus has its own characteristic 
shape and lines of growth 

The details of leaves, flowers and fruit can 
be omitted and the whole plant shown in 
silhouette, or the treatment can be one of 
flat patches of characteristic colours without 
any attempt at light and shade, Picture S 
If light and shade are shown remember that 
the greatest amount of contrast between 
high light and shadow is on the side receiving 
most light 

Trees and bushes can be treated purely as 
silhouettes. If details of leaves are added, 
show these in a paler colour than the mam 
background mass of the foliage on the 
lightest sides This will help to suggest 
rotundity A deciduous tree m winter is 
quite easy to draw It is merely a tracery of 
trunk and branches Each type of tree has 
its characteristic growth-line and texture of 
bark. If the drawing is large put the detail 
of the surface of the bark on the side receiving 
the light, where it will help to give an effect 
of roundness 

In the mass most plants and trees are 
rather like umbrellas, with the main stem or 
trunk taking the place of the stick The 
branches or stalks grow out from the mam 
stem somewhat like the ribs, and the foliage 
covers the whole m a similar way to the 
cover of the umbrella This thought can be 
helpful when dealing with any particular 
tree. Picture g 

Where the colounng of trees is concerned, 
it IS perhaps hardly necessary to remind the 
reader of the steady change from delicate 
greenish-yellow in the spring, to full, ripe 
green m summer, and then from a reddish- 
green in August to the browns, golds and 
oranges of autumn These seasonal colours 
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can be used in a picture to mdu ate the tune 
of year 

Naturally, each type of tree has its own 
brand of colouring There ts the dark olive 
green of the yew , the blue-grey-green of the 
cypress, the rich, dark red of the copper 
beech and the pale green of the silver birch 
The colour of the trunk and branches vanes 
from type to type, but generally it can be 
shown as a brownish-grey 
Where plants are showm coloured, it is 
interesting to note that red flowers grow 
among dark green leaves, the darker the red 
the darker, more ''purple,” the green Pale 
flowers, white and lemon coloured, grow 
among pale green leaves There seems to be a 
definite sympatiiy between the flowers and 
leaves m this respect Details can be looked 
up in a book on botany, but where possible 
the actual tree or plant should be studied 
Most flower shapes are variations of the 
flat star-shape and the bell-shape, growing 
either singly or m clusters Draw them in 
plan, or full face, or side view this frees 
you from the worry of the '' oval” perspective 
view Generally, look for the "bones” of 
the plant and sketch these first in pencil, 
then add the mam shapes On to these the 
smallei details can be drawn Finally, the 
outlines can be marked .strongly and the 
colours added to complete the drawing. 

Creatures. — ^To most amateurs animals are 
difficult to draw' They are certainly more 
difficult than plants, mainly because they 
move, but they usually have characteristic 
and easily recognisable shapes If we have 
well-defined shapes that are easy to simplify, 
it is only a question of arranging the shapes 
in their correct relations one to another. 
These shapes are hung or draped on a 
framework of connecting lines, which in 
animals is known as the skeleton. Let us 
consider this framew'ork in some detail 

The bone formation of all animals is 
similar' backbone, thighs jointed at pelvis 
and thrust forw’ard, lower legs jointed at 
"knees” and swinging back, ankles, feet 
pressing forward on the ground, hanging 
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down when laiscd, barrel of the ribs, narrow- 
ish. waist, upper forelegs (arms) ] orated at 
the shoulders, thrusting back, lower forelegs 
(arms) ]ointed at “elbows," swinging for- 
ward, forefeet (hands) pressing forward on 
the ground, hanging down when raised, 
head hinged at the top of the spine or neck; 
a tail growing as an extension of the spine. 

In your drawing begin by experimenting 
with what I call "wire" drawings This may 
sound curious but wire is rathei akin to the 
bones of the actual animal, Picture u You 
may make these scribbled "wire" drawings 
with a pencil, or fountain pen, or any other 
medium As you experiment with these 
scribbles, try to express the lines of growth. 
As we discovered that there are lines of 


me norse with tlm 
donkey a^nd the zebra The differences are 
superficial, mainly m length of neck, heavi- 
ness of build, colouring and such details as 
ears, tails and texture of coat Otherwise 
the posturing and approximate appearance 
or silhouette drawings are practically the 

S3.Tn.0. 

In the first group are the ape-like creatures ■ 
monkeys, gorillas, and human beings We 
shall have to deal with human beings m a 
separate section, but for purposes of drawing 
they belong to this group ° 

The second group contains the hoofed 
animals deer, sheep, cows, goats, elks 

othS' 


growth in plants, so there are in the shapes 
and connecting lines of all living things 
These lines can be traced m the bone forma- 
tion and general design of each animal’s body 
By the different arrangement of these lines, 
life, motion and a sense of cohesion may be 
imparted to your drawings. Resting animals 
have a sense of the horizontal — line of rest 
— in the design of their parts, running and 
]umpmg creatures have lines that thrust 
forward, curve up and forward, streamlined, 
suggesting movement Standing animals, or 
those that have come to a sudden standstill, 
seem to have the sense of immobility ex- 
pressed in the vertical lines of their leg 
supports, which become fixed and static 

Do not bother too much about the exact 
details of these "wire” drawings, but try to 
make them come to life, some like horses, 
others like elephants and the rest of the 
Noah's Ark collection For amusement make 
a scnbbled picture of the animals going into 
the Ark, Picture 12 

The next step will be to clothe these 
"wire" creatures with flesh and fur There 
is no room here to deal with every known 
animal and for all details reference should 
be made to books on the subject Most 
animals can be classed into one or other of 
several convenient groups for drawing, 
because of the similarity in their general 
features and the design of their limbs For 
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animals cats, dogs, bears, wolves, hyaenas 
tigers, hons and other similar creatures 
The rodents are in the fourth group rats 
rabbits, beavers, squirrels, mice and many 
other animals like them 


There are others that are outstanding bv 
reason of their peculiar bodily design and 
which present no great difficulty m drawing 
Among these are elephants, hippopotami 
kangaroos and whales 


The fish group can be sub-divided into 
round fish— trout, herrings, etc , and flat fish 
—soles, plaice, etc , and eels 

One large group contains all the birds and 
these can be placed under two main headings 
long-necked, long-legged birds, and short- 
necked, short-legged birds The freaks, such 
as the penguin and the pelican, stand out 
clearly. 

Other obvious groups are reptiles snakes, 

frogs, turtles, lizards, crocodiles, winged 
msects. butterflies, bees, flies, sea creatures 
crabs, lobsters and shellfish. 

For simplicity in drawing beasts and birds 
treat them either as silhouettes, or as de- 
tailed ^ plans or elevations. For ease of 
execution, do without perspective, evading 
he three-quarter view Usually side views 
are best for beasts and birds Insects are 
more often best shown in plan view, but they 
can be drawn m side view. 
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Fish are easier to draw as side views, but 
it may be necessary to draw flat fish on the 
sea-bed as plan views. A perspective view 
of the sea-bed presents difficulties and the 
best way is to draw the flat fish as seen 
by one looking down through the water 

Drawings of birds need careful handling 
where wings and leg supports are concerned 
Although there are tremendous variations 
in shape and size, the underlying bone 
structures — or "wire” drawings— are the 
same for wings, legs and bodies of birds m 
general. The basic structure is shown m 
Picture 14 

A very simple bird may be created by 
drawing an egg shape, adding a small circle 
at the top of the widest part for the head, 
drawing two bent lines at the bottom for the 
legs and putting a pointed mark at the front 
of the small circle for the beak As a matter 
of fact this IS the basis of all bird shapes 

The postures of birds may be grouped 
into five mam divisions flying with wings 
spread, standing with wings packed away 
at the sides, swimming with a water line 
showing, perching with the body balanced 
on the perch, diving with body and wings 
streamlined. 

People. — As with animals, so with human 
beings, the simplest method of representation 
IS by means of "wire” drawings. Primitive 
people and children use similar methods with 
great success to represent human figures. 
Begin by scribbling some "wire” figures 
posed in various ways Make them look as 
if they are sitting down, running, jumping, 
dancing and climbing ladders. These little 
figures can be made to do all that real people 
can do in the way of posing Believe m them 
and put as much life into them as you can 
It IS great fun making these drawmgs, 
crowds of them will come pouring from the 
tip of your pen. 

In the same way as with plants and 
creatures the lines of growth are to be seen 
in the design of the human form The 
pattern of the masses and muscles of the 
body is beautiful and economical. The 
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whole IS a composition of shapes each pro- 
portionately related to the other The lines 
of growth flow through all the parts of the 
design, binding it into one beautiful whole 
It IS not necessary for your purpose to 
worry about the details of anatomy The 
study of bones and muscles can be left to the 
expert, but if you wish to learn moie about 
figure drawing, it is advisable to obtain a 
book on anatomy of the type especially 
recommended for artists 
By now you should have discovered liow 
easy it is to draw human figures in tlic 
primitive "wire” fashion We will next 
study the best way in which to cover these 
figures with flesli and clothes It is helpful 
to think of the figure as a senes of blocks 
of varying shapes hinged together aftei the 
fashion of a puppet These mam blocks are 
unchanging in mass, but the connecting 
covering of flesh and muscle stretches or 
bulges according to the posture of the figure 
The human form consists of the backbone 
growing from the pelvis and capable of 
bending forwards, backwards and sideways 
The backbone is the mam line of growth in 
the design of the body From it depends the 
boney cape of the ribs and the shoulders — 
a wedge-shaped mass, at the top is poised the 
cubic block of the head The pelvis situated 
at the base of the spine can be considered 
as a roughly prism-shaped block The 
accompanying drawings of Picture ij make 
this clear The legs support the upper senes 
of blocks and may be thought of as two 
strings of sausages making up the thighs and 
lower legs with the flat, wedge-shaped blocks 
of the feet at the extremities The arms 
dangle from the shoulder tips as two extra 
strings of sausages — upper arms and lower 
arms — and the flat slabs of the hands This 
idea will help you to form a simplified image 
of the human figure, useful to remember in 
experiments with "wire” drawings A step 
further m drawing figures is to construct a 
framework such as the one now to be 
described On this the flesh and muscles can 
be placed, and eventually the clothes can 
be draped over the completed figure. 
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Draw an upright line and divide it into five 
equal parts For the purpose of description 
these divisions are numbered from one to 
five starting at the top. At mark i draw a 
cross-line one division in length to represent 
the shoulders Between marks 2 and 3 place 
another mark at the pelvis and using this as 
a centre describe a circle appioximately two- 
thirds of a division in diameter Now connect 
the outer ends of the shoulder line with the 
centre of the circle at the pelvis Draw a 
line across the diameter of this circle and 
from points halfway between the outsides 
and the centre of the circle drop two lines — 
jointed at the middles — to the floor line at 
mark 5. These are the leg lines. From the 
ends of the shoulder line draw lines — jointed 
at the middle — reaching as fai as mark 3 
to represent the arms. The head is indicated 
by an oval two-thirds of a division in length. 

This is the framework on which can be 
built either the front or back view of the 
standing figure Shapes are now added to 
suggest flesh Draw an upward curving line 
from one end of the shoulder hne to the 
other The lines of the neck can now be put 
in The arm shapes are put in as over-lapping 
sausages with oval shapes for hands. The 
waist IS made by jointing the inverted tri- 
angle to the pelvis circle The legs are filled 
out with over-lapping sausage shapes ending 
in wedges for the feet Finally an outline 
is drawn round the whole figure to represent 
the contours of the flesh and muscles The 
drawings in Picture 15 will show how this 
IS done The male figure is more severe, 
broader in the shoulder, narrower in the pelvis 
than the female figure This latter is gener- 
ally rounder and in comparison usually smaller 
than the male But this does not always 
follow and it is best to work out the final 
sizes and proportions to suit your require- 
ments 

The face will vary enormously in expression 
and detail according to type and mood 
Here arc some useful hints The oval of the 
head may be divided into four horizontal 
parts the top part for hair , the second part 
the forehead, the third part the space 


occupied by the nose and the ears , the bottom 
part the chin The corners of the mouth aie 
directly beneath the pupils of the eyes 

The lengths given above are suggestions 
for beginners , they will be varied to suit the 
character It is advisable to practise drawing 
the figures as given and allow your inventive 
powers to develop them later The figures 
are merely a basis on which to build, natur- 
ally the male and female outlines will vary, 
as wiU those for a short, fat man and a tall, 
willowy princess 

The hands are best treated as mass shapes 
where possible They can usually be drawn 
as an oval with the fingers and thumbs shown 
by cutting away the spaces between Or 
the palm of the hand can be drawn as a 
circle with the fingers and thumb radiating 
from the opposite point on the edge of the 
circle where it joins on to the arm With the 
fingers opened or closed this radiation is the 
same 

The feet can be massed in as right-angled 
tnangles with the right-angle on the inside 
ground line The small toes can be indicated 
by a row of four small ovals with a larger 
one for the big toe The male foot wiU be 
larger than the female 

The body markings need only be very few 
They are as follows the vee-shape at the 
pit of the neck , the nipples placed on a line 
drawn across the chest a third of a division 
below mark i on the framewoik of the figure, 
the male breasts indicated by ess-shaped 
lines running across from the upper arms, 
down and across beneath the nipples, the 
female breasts similar but more lounded 
beneath the nipples. The navel is placed 
on the centre line against mark 2 The knees 
are shown as large half-moons with smaller 
shapes beneath The arch of the ribs can be 
put in by small scallop-shaped marks These 
details are shown in Picture jy 

More figures and details are shown in 
Picture 20 The figure may be made to bend 
over to either side The line of growth or 
spine bends to left or right Draw the central 
line curving over as desired with the inverted 
triangle pivoting at the centre of the pelvis 
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circle If the figure is in a standing position 
draw the leg on the side bearing the weight 
so that the head is balanced over the foot 
It IS worth noting here that the head is 
always balanced over the supporting point 
of the figure In a standing pose the head 
will be over the foot or feet bearing the weight 
of the body In any case the body must look 
as if it is standing or capable of keeping 
itself upright. The reclining figure depends 
on the shape of the supporting couch or 
ground for its line of balance It is quite 
easy to adjust the drawing of the figure if it 
looks about to fall over — ^when you are not 
wanting it to fall over The outline of a 
bending body needs slightly more attention 
The skin on the upper side will appear 
stretched, while that on the inner curve will 
be closed up concertina fashion 
The side view of the figure is begun in the 
same way as the front view The upright 
line is divided into five parts, each dividing 
mark being numbered from one to five 
down to the ground line Describe the 
circle two-thirds of a division in diameter 
midway between marks 2 and 3 From a 
point halfway between the top of the line 
and mark i, draw a curved line down to the 
centre of the pelvis circle. This represents 
the spine The legs are represented by hnes, 
jointed halfway, drawn from the centre of 
the pelvis circle. The arm lines, reaching 
from mark i to mark 3 are jointed in the 
middle The head is drawn as a square with 
its centre on the point where the spine line 
ends This square can be two-thirds of a 
division along its sides The hands are 
roughed in as ovals and the feet are drawn 
in the shape of wedges 
The mass outline is drawn in a similar 
way to the front view Start with the head 
Divide the square into four equal horizontal 
bands The ear is placed in the centre of the 
third part and from it the line of the jaw 
drops down to the chin. The nose, eye, 
brows and other parts of the face can be 
added according to taste 
From the top of the head square a line is 
drawn curving down to meet the line of the 
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spine. The front line of the neck is put m 
next. The chest is indicated, first by a c ireh' 
two-thirds of a division in diameter with its 
perimeter touching the shoulder-hiie at mark 
1 and the spine Whatever the curve of the 
back line, this circle representing the cape 
of the ribs will then be the basis for the chest 
outline The front body line will run down 
from the neck to join up with the chest and 
continue down to the pelvis The aims and 
legs are indicated as before by sausage 
shapes The leg can be drawn as follows a 
curved line is diawn from tlic front of the 
pelvis circle right down to the ground near 
to the leg line, if the leg is bent forwaui this 
line curves forward , if the leg is placed back 
in a supporting position the line can he 
drawn curving backward, a double cuived 
line runs dow’n the back of the leg to the 
ankle 

The final outline is now added Hair can 
be drawn in Round all corners such as 
those at the bottom of the spine and the 
joinings of legs and feet. Add a slightly 
curved line for the throat and the curved 
protrusions of the knees Note the gradual 
increase from almost nothing to a marked, 
rounded corner as the leg is bent forward 
and up The male breast shows as a flat 
addition to the front of the chest , the female 
as a half circular one. 

As with the previous figure this last 
example is given as a basis for any character 
you desire to draw The female will be 
generally rounded and smaller than the 
male, which will usually be heavier and more 
angular 

This side view can be made to bend forward 
or backward In the forward position with 
legs stretched out in front, the line of the 
back will be shown economically and the 
front contour puckered up, bulging at breasts, 
midrifl; muscles and abdomen In the back- 
ward bending poses the back lino had best 
be shown curving back 

As the body bends more foiward, the more 
the front muscle bulges increase On the 
contrary, the further back the body bends 
the more stretched will these musLles appeal 
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The side views will be different for the left 
and right feet The highest part of the foot 
IS on the inner side above the arch, which is 
about midway between heel and big toe 
Viewing the foot from the outer side, the 
whole of the five toes can be seen ranged one 
behind the other in a space occupying one- 
third of the foot’s length The ankle bones 
can be indicated by small curved lines, the 
inner ones higher than the outer 

Seated figures may be constructed on the 
same framework The upper part of the 
body is drawn in a similar way to the previous 
figures The legs are then drawn in the 
seated position The best way to begin is to 
describe the circle — three-quarters of a 
division in diameter — lesting on the seat 
and then construct the upper portion of the 
body with the centie line springing from the 
centre of the circle In the front view the 
thighs will appear foreshortened and in shape 
something between a sausage and a circle 
The lower legs will be one and a quarter 
divisions in length 

In the side view seated figures can be 
drawn in exactly the same way as for standing 
side views except for the legs The thigh 
lines are drawn forward at the required angle 
from the centre of the pelvis circle with the 
lower legs jointed to them, each one and a 
quarter divisions long The sausage shapes 
and outlines are then added to complete the 
drawings as before If the foot is shown 
depressed with the toes pointing to the 
ground the wedge shape is drawn hinged at 
its apex to the lower leg line. 

So much for the nude figure Further ex- 
periments will enable you to dispense with 
an elaborate preliminary framework You 
will be able with practice to draw the 
figures without bothering about the frame- 
work, especially with such points as the 
dividing marks and arm and leg lines, head 
divisions, and so on 

Garments may be added according to the 
way in which you desire to dress the figures, 
except where the dictates of fashion create 
a peculiar silhouette as, for example, the 
wide, padded trunks and square-shouldered 


coat of the Tudor men , or the crinoline of 
Victoria’s leign. The outlines of the clothes 
can follow the outline of the naked figure 
fairly closely 

In many fashions, and especially in bending 
and seated poses, the draping of the gar- 
ments will be affected by the law of gravity 
Watch for this draping in long garments 
like capes, cloaks and skirts There are 
examples of draperies in Picture 16 which 
will help not only with costumes but with 
curtains and other draped backgrounds for 
your class pictures In special cases it is a 
good plan to arrange a piece of cloth or a 
handkerchief so that it hangs in the manner 
you wish and then draw the folds in youi 
picture 

When drawing period costumes it is advis- 
able to obtain a book dealing with the subject 
The book should be well-illustrated to be of 
much use, for descriptions alone are often 
vague and not easily understood In Picture 
I'j some marked changes of historic costume 
are shown in a simplified form. 

Usually the design of the costumes has 
echoed a contemporary trend in architecture 
and the arts in general This visual expression 
of time IS interesting to observe We have 
seen it in our own lime in the ci aze for stream- 
lining There have been streamlined shapes 
in motor-cars, ships, houses, furniture, clothes 
and shoes More will be said about these 
trends of fashion under the next heading 

Inanimate objects. — We will now consider 
the objects gathered together in groups 
under the above title The groups are 
buildings, furniture, ships and vehicles For 
details of any of these objects always refer 
to books on the subject The different styles 
of architecture are especially worth noting. 

In the history of design in all ages and 
countries there is a common link between 
architecture and the designs of such everyday 
things as clothes, furniture, ships and vehicles, 
and the decorations used on them These 
links change from period to period and 
appear to express the spirit of the times An 
histone example of this motif is the gaunt 
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simplicity of the Norman style of building 
and its echo in the simple clothes worn by 
the people of those days Even the small, 
round caps worn by the men echo the lound- 
headed arches of the architecture All 
designs for dwellings, churches, castles, clothes 
and furniture were purely functional, almost 
crude, with little colour or decoration 
How different was the Georgian period I 
The art forms of those times was an exterior 
expression of the spirit of that opulent 
period There appears in all designs of those 
years an appreciation of proportion and 
classic forms overlaid with elegant ornament 
Costumes, architecture, ships, vehicles and 
furniture — all are imbued with this reflection 
of the elegant, highly coloured life of Georgian 
days In each of the well-defined periods of 
history there are certain outstanding qualities 
such as the following the beautiful grace of 
the Greek architecture with its harmony of 
proportion and perfection of design, the 
broad and rather angular simplicity of the 
Egyptian architecture and art — highly re- 
flective of the life and thought of those two 
peiiods of history Other examples are given 
in Pictute i8 

In representing inanimate objects such as 
houses, furniture and ships it is best for pur- 
poses of simplified drawing to show them as 
front or side views If buildings or room 
interiors aie used as a background to your 
class pictures, they can be treated simply 
as the backcloth and wings of a stage setting 
Howevei, there is the need to know some- 
thing about the theory of perspective, or at 
least the underlying ideas of it 

That stumbling block — perspective. — In 

true pictorial representation all objects as 
seen by the beholder are subject to the laws 
of perspective This simply means that on 
paper one must obey certain rules in drawing 
if the picture is to look correct Objects 
appear to grow smaller as they recede in the 
distance and, as the outcome of this, parallel 
lines appear to get closer togethei until 
eventually they meet at a point on the 
horwon 
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We know this illiisinn is a tnn- one bemuse 
at some tune we have iiotiud tlu' hius of 
the railway track vanishing to a jioint m 
the distance or have olisi rved a man iimease 
in size as he approached us If we look at the 
picture lail on the wall it apjiears to nin 
down, if we place two equal-sized boxes one 
behind the other, the far one appeals smaller 
than the near one How can we translate 
these optical illusions into drawings? That 
IS the immediate pioblem A few simple 
hints will help in this matter All parallel 
lines lying on similarly positioned surfiues 
or planes appear to ronveige to the same 
point All parallel lines on horizontal sur- 
faces — such as the ground, table tojis and 
so on — converge or vanish to the same point 
And similarly all parallel lines on veitical 
surfaces — house walls, sides of boxes and so 
on — vanish to the same point Where these 
so-called vanishing points are depends on the 
slope of the horizontal surface and whether 
the horizontal lines on the vertical surfaces 
are dead level or not In other words the 
two mam rules aie (i) all truly horizontal 
lines and lines on truly horizontal surfaces 
vanish to points on tlie horizon , ( 2 ) all other 
lines vanish to points above or below the 
horizon Equally spaced objects such as 
upright posts, windows of houses and sleepers 
of railway tracks appea: to grow increasingly 
closer to each other as tliej' recede from the 
spectatoi 

The science of perspective is a very com- 
plicated one but Picture ig presents the theory 
in terms of the beholder’s eye, the object, 
and the imaginaiy glass screen through 
which the object is vuevved and upon which 
it appears as in the drawing It is not nec- 
essary to work out all your pictures with 
the aid of the intricate geometrical formula 
of perspective drawing, but it may mtere&t 
and help you to examine how it works as 
shown in the picture 

The rules of perspective apply to the 
edges of shadows because these are actually 
hues vanishing to points in the distance 
Suffice It here to lemark that if you can 
determine the position of the source of light. 
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its height above the ground and its plan on 
the ground, the shadow shapes can be worked 
out satisfactorily. Lines are drawn from the 
plan of the light so as to cut thiough the 
corners of the ground plans of objects casting 
shadows Other lines are drawn from the 
source of light touching the upper edges of 
the objects down to the plan lines of the 
shadows these intersecting points are 
joined together and the resulting shape is the 
shadow In Picture jg examples of this are 
shown. 

The difficulty about setting out the neces- 
sary framework for perspective drawing is 
the need for a laige scale of drawing In 
Older to avoid a forced or exaggerated view, 
the vanishing points must be so far outside 
of the picture as to demand the use of a very 
large piece of paper, if your picture is to be 
of a reasonable size However, if we know 
what perspective is about and begin to 
appreciate the theory of it, with a little 
practice it is possible to ]udge the degree at 
which the lines converge 

In working out a picture it is best to draw 
the horizon first and then the neaiest corner 
of the ob]ect to be drawn, that is the corner 
nearest the centre of the picture. Decide on 
the angles of the top and bottom lines, the 
intermediate lines can then be estimated 
and put in To discover the central point 
of a square or rectangular shape as seen in 
perspective draw the diagonals, the point 
of inteisection is the true centie This is 
a useful and quick way of finding the positions 
of parts of objects such as doors, windows, 
panellings and other midway points 

Circles seen m perspective are troublesome 
to draw They can range from full view, the 
circle, to the straight line of the edge of a 
cup seen in side view As the two opposite 
sides of the circle appear to close together, 
they flatten more and more until they meet 
and form a straight line, Picture 21 The 
corners, however, far from appearing as 
eharp corners, always remain true curves It 
IS a common mistake in drawing narrow 
ellipses to make the corners without curves 
Another useful point to watch is that the 


greatest width always appears at right angles 
to the axis of the ellipse 

So much for the “backbones” of per- 
spective drawing Colours can help very 
much in suggesting distance and recession in 
paintmg pictures Light and shade can make 
one object stand out in front of another. 
Their treatment can enormously assist m the 
representation of receding surfaces These 
are aU matters of technique and are aids, 
but if your pictures are not drawn in correct 
perspective, no amount of colour, light and 
shade or treatment and texture can retrieve 
the situation For this reason I advise you 
to explore more fully the method of "flat 
representation” or some similar decorative 
treatment of drawing as m Picture 10 We 
have discussed silhouettes and the detailed 
contoui types of drawing — simple elevations 
and the like These methods of pictorial 
expression can be very valuable, especially 
to the reader who " just simply cannot draw ” 
This type of picture calls for a background — 
the backcloth of the stage setting — the sky, 
houses, interior scene, forest, or whatever 
setting the picture calls for The figures or 
animals can move across the scene in the 
manner of a procession. Extra pieces of 
"scenery” can be placed in front of the 
mam figures. The base lines and horizon can 
be low in the picture or on the same line. The 
best treatment for this style of work would be 
flat patches of colour, little or no detail, not 
much light and shade and, perhaps, thick 
outlines round the objects 

Telling the story. — Your class pictures 
must be simple and explicit m the story- 
tellmg Having experimented with various 
easy ways of portraying objects let us now 
consider the process of making pictures 
First of all one has a message to give The 
subject of the picture needs to be carefully 
thought out beforehand Then one needs to 
decide on the best method of driving the 
message home — as a very simple drawing 
or as a well-finished painted picture. Begin 
by making a rough pencil drawing of the 
finished picture If there are any alterations 
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m the positioning of main features, or even 
the complete replanning of the whole thing, 
it can be done in the rough preliminary 
pictuie without much waste of labour, 
without, possibly, the scrapping of a nearly 
completed picture 

A picture is a pattern Artists hke to call 
this pattern the "composition" of the 
picture There are certain parts of this 
pattern where it is good to put the important 
features of the picture One of these places 
IS where several lines converge If these lines 
meet at a point somewhere neai the centre 
of the picture pattern that is good. If the 
lines meet on a hue that divides the picture 
into three — "thirds" lines the artist calls 
them — that will be excellent, because over 
the centuries artists and designers have 
discovered that three is a good number to 
use m designing or making compositions 
Three is a mystic and satisfying number — 
threes of anything wiU be valuable m your 
picture 

To find the " thirds” lines divide the height 
or length of your pictures into three and the 
dividing lines will be the positions for your 
important features The old master painter 
divided their compositions into what they 
called "golden thirds ” Examine an old 
master’s picture and you will most likely 
find the mam figure of the subject on the 
"thirds" line, Picture 28 — page 556 

The very centre of the picture pattern is a 
bad place for the chief feature , actually, it is 
a rather unexciting position. The eye 
appreciates a position where the spaces on 
either side are proportionate one to another, 
let us say, two to one, or five to two Half 
and half is bad Anything so placed that it 
tends to cut the picture pattern in half must 
be shifted until it is either on one side or the 
other of the centre, or better still on a 
"thirds” line The edges of the picture are 
not good places for features of importance, 
but of course this does not mean that objects 
and figures must never be placed near the 
picture’s edge 

In addition to placing, tone and colour 
play a most important part m the picture 
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pattern Indeed, 111 some cases tli<' (oloiir 
can be more important than plai mg Keil, 
the most telling of coloiiis, will attrai t 
attention to an object no matter wliat its 
position Therefore it behoves the user to 
employ red wuth care and a consideration 
for the subject matter Colours allied to red, 
such as orange, can he similarly used, esjieci- 
ally m a picture with a colour sclK'iue con- 
taining few warm colours A woman diessed 
m a yellow cloak would he very noticeable 
against a purple curtain because thc-se two 
colours are ojiposites 

Contrast of tone can be used ettectively to 
make some point of interest stand out -or 
sink into the backgiomid A dark iigiite 
standing against a pale sky, or vice veisa, 
will immediately command attention The 
lurid glow of fire against the night sky would 
make a striking contrast Always avoid 
creating lines that cut the picture, either 
vertically, horizontally, or diagonally in 
halves unless the rigid divisions are broken 
and the masses on either side of the lines are 
balanced by tones or colours 

Now we have a fairly comprehensive idea 
of what “composition" means m the making 
of pictures Choose the mam feature or 
group of objects, let them be three m number 
where possible and decide on their placmgs 
in the picture Make use of directional lines 
to attract the eye, either gently or forcefully, 
to the centre of the picture’s mteiest Edges 
of objects, clouds in the sky, silhouettes of 
trees, shadows, even the direction in whuh 
figures are pointing can be used with this 
end in view It is a good idea to arrange 
figures or animals m groups so that they 
face the centre of the picture This helps to 
keep the attention engaged within the limits 
of the picture’s frame Contrasts of pose 
can be helpful in groups of figures or with 
single figure pictures. One figure facing away 
from a group of others can add dramatic 
action to the composition In designing youi 
pictures keep the mam objects of the 
subject as large as possible The ideal jncture 
should be rather like a poster— direi t and to 
the p oint 
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There are no hard and fast rules about how 
to proceed m the matter of making pictures 
It seems a good idea to choose the mam 
object or objects and draw them in first, 
adding the background afterwards Do not 
make the mistake of adding the main feature 
of the composition last and making it look 
like an afterthought, cramped and crowded 
out by some less important object If the 
mam feature is tackled first, there is the 
whole of the picture space at your disposal 
and the best position can be allotted to it. 
The background can then be fitted in so as 
to fill the picture satisfactorily, making the 
whole into a pleasing and dynamic design 
Now, perhaps, it will be interesting to 
study the expressive qualities of lines, ideas 
that can be employed successfully in your 
pictures, Ptciurs 23 Horizontal lines em- 
bodied in your composition will create an 
atmosphere of repose in the picture We 
think of the calm, restfulness of the honzon 
when gazing out to sea Vertical lines will 
give strength to your composition They 
remind us of the sturdy, forceful upright 
line of a column supporting a bndge or the 
roof of a church Upward curving hnes can 
be used to convey a sense of gaiety like a 
smile on somebody’s face; they will add a 
note of joy to your composition On the 
contrary, drooping hnes will impart a feeling 
of sadness to your picture; like the diooping 
lines of a sorrowful face and the weeping 
willow tree Of course, the more insistent the 
hnes are the greater will be the eftect. It 
does not necessarily follow that one drooping 
line will cause your picture to be wholly sad, 
but a majority of such lines will do so 

Picture the fretful, unsettled nature of the 
evei -shifting wavy line of water as it breaks 
against the hull of a ship or a jetty Wavy 
lines can be used to express nervous energy. 
As another example of expressive hnes call 
to mind the swept-back lines of the sea-gull 
as 1 1 dives down to the water These beautiful, 
economic hnes — it is fashionable to call them 
stieamlines — express velocity The designers 
of modem aircraft and motor-cars make use 
of these hues, and m your picture patterns 


they will also be useful to express swiftness 
and flight Arrange to have at least a few 
straight hnes, even one in your composition 
This will have a steadying effect on what 
overwise might be a turbulent pattern 

Water, skies and other special subjects.— 

Skies are best left as plain spaces Clouds 
may need to he indicated sometimes, how- 
ever Usually cloud shapes can be used to 
harmonise with the pattern of the picture. 
Wind influences the shapes of cloud and in 
a sea-scape wind blowing a sailing ship along 
could he indicated by the diiectional lines 
of the cloud shapes. Picture 24 

Sea and water often present difficulties in 
their representation Where possible it is 
best to treat the water as one colour. This 
colour IS invariably a reflection of the sky, 
or the immediate surroundings of the water, 
such as the bank of a river, overhanging 
trees, etc In general, water is best thought 
of as a mirror or a sheet of glass If the 
surface is broken by waves these usually 
conform to an all-over diamond pattern 

Reflections in water are the same as those 
in a mirror and the same rules apply. Imagine 
a box reflected in water The straight sides 
of the box would appear to continue down 
into the water The reflection would be as 
deep as the box is high. The hnes of the sides 
of the reflection would vanish m perspective 
to the same point as those of the actual box 
Without any exception the reflection always 
appears as a true opposite and directly 
beneath the object reflected Where colour 
is concerned the reflection echoes that of the 
object reflected, but it may be qualified by 
the colour of the water or the general lighting 
conditions prevalent at the time The edge 
lines of reflections may be slightly broken by 
npples and surface disturbances On the 
whole, calm water can be suggested by 
putting in reflections , flowing water, such as 
a river, can be indicated by lines running 
with the current, and rough water, of course, 
by showing waves, Picture 24 

Confine the greatest contrasts of tone to 
the immediate surroundings of the most 
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brilliant sources of light, if you require 
greater realism in your pictures The night 
sky seems darker against the moon than 
elsewheie, a house or tree will appear as a 
black silhouette against the setting sun, as 
does a window frame against a lighted room 
It IS safe to assume that where the brightest 
lights are, there also will be the deepest 
tones 

The horizon placed differently can be used 
to create special effects in your pictures A 
low horizon gives a sense of space On the 
other hand the horizon placed high in the 
composition will convey the impression of 
the subject viewed from a great height 
Generally, the most comfortable position for 
the horizon is about one-third up from the 
bottom of the picture There is no need to 
show it m its entirety, because the horizon 
can appear between distant mountains, or 
in some cases, not at all, but its position 
should be faintly drawn in pencil first so 
that the perspective lines of the drawing can 
be made to vanish to their correct positions, 
Picture 28. 

Hints on colouring the pictures. — ^There 
are no hard and fast rules of procedure to 
be observed concerning the colouring of the 
picture First of all hghtly sketch in the 
outlines of the picture using ruler, compasses 
and rubber if you require them The final 
drawing may be either left vague or lined 
in heavily with pen and ink, thick pencil, 
brush and ink, brush and pamt, or even oil 
paint The colour can be added by the use 
of coloured pencils, crayons, pastels, water- 
colours, powder colours, poster colours, oil 
paints, coloured inks or even dyes The best 
colours to employ are those that are readily 
available or those which you are accustomed 
to use 

If you draw on cartridge paper any of the 
above mediums are suitable, including oil 
pamts Water-colours are most successful 
when used on best quality cartridge or water- 
colour paper If brown or grey sugar paper is 
used, powder colours, pastels or poster colours 
can be employed 
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The lolour may be painted on as flat 
even-coloured patches touching all the 
outlines This gives a "poster” effect anti 
IS very successful if the outlines are well- 
defined In another treatment the colour 
may be brushed on — especially if ink is used 
— rather carelessly and with not ton much 
attention paid to the actual outlines In this 
latter case the outlines must be clearly 
marked 

In yet another method of painting the 
brush marks may be emiiloyed to piodure 
textures such as loaves on trees, rough stone- 
work, gravel paths and otlier suiface.s A 
very effective use of the brush can b<‘ made 
by painting with it fairly dry and dragging 
it against the grain of the paper 

If you use pamts of any kind they may be 
applied with a brush, a sponge, even the 
fingers, or screwed-up pieces of paper. A 
most effective tree can be drawn by first 
painting the trunk and branches and then 
putting m the foliage with dabs from a sponge 

When it is necessary to show hglit and 
shade, the white paper may be left to indicate 
the high-lights, or they can be added with 
white paint Only m full water-coloui 
paintings must you avoid adding the high- 
lights with paint, but when using oil, poster, 
or powder paints there is no reason why 
white should not be used for the light parts. 

The best results will be obtained if you 
think of your picture m terms of colour 
patterns and decorative effects rather than 
photographic representations I do not wish 
to discourage realistic treatments by any 
means, but advise only the experts to 
attempt photographic representation. An 
argument against this type of painting is 
that unless your drawing and painting 
technique are one hundred per cent good, 
the work can easily result in a badly finished 
picture that misses the desired effect and 
ends by being one hundred per cent bad 
The telling power of the poster with its 
broad, simple treatment which is symbolic 
and conventional, brightly coloured and to 
the point, seems to be ideal for the classroom 
picture. 
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Apart trom employing colours to give a 
truthful rendering of the sub]ect, as in the 
case of flowers, birds, beasts and inanimate 
objects, it may also be used to express 
emotions and qualities Red is the colour of 
fire and conveys a feeling of action, anger 
and warmth It is the colour of blood and 
adds life and activity to a colour scheme 
It demands attention, as does the red danger 
signal, and hints at excitement and warfare 
It also tends to bring objects nearer to the 
beholder by reason of its arresting nature, 
and IS therefore a foreground colour 
Blue IS the spiritual coloui, the colour of 
distance and of the sky It is therefore the 
heavenly colour, soothing to the nerves, 
appealing to the intellect In actual fact the 
incicasing atmosphere adds an increasing 
quality of blue to objects as they recede into 
the distance Because of this, blue is used 
to indicate distance in pictures Blue rs 
also the colour of deep water and is tranquil 
and soothing Used by itself, and in pre- 
ponderance, it can also have a cold, hard 
influence on the colour scheme of a picture, 
because blue also suggests ice and steel 
Yellow suggests sunlight and gold In its 
moie amber qualities it expresses a sense of 
healthy joy and richness, in its paler, less 
golden qualities it can impart a sense of 
sickness and suffering, being the colour of 
jaundice It also expresses jealousy in some 
aspects of its charactei, but generally it is a 
sunny, joyful colour and will add a note of 
hajipiness to most colour schemes 
Orange, possessing the better qualities of 
both red and yellow, is the colour of maturity 
It adds a warming, cheerful influence to the 
atmosphere of the picture We see it in the 
fiielight’s glow, in the cheerful colour of the 
mangold and in the colour of autumn leaves 
Green is the colour of nature and of 
youth It is the direct opposite of red and 
conveys the peaceful, refreshing sense that 
fills us when we walk down leafy lanes or m 
green meadows It symbolises safety, as m 
the ‘'go” signals, but is sometimes used to 
iinpait <1 (juality of eeneness to a picture, as 
in a ghost scene 


Purple is a colour combining the emotional 
appeal of led and the spiritual quality of 
blue Midway between the two it suggests 
mystery and death It is also a loyal colour, 
having been associated with kings and 
emperors from veiy early tunes 

Brown is the coloui of restful quiet and of 
gentleness, of the pause before death~as 
autumn before winter It is the colour of 
maturity and of decay In pictures it can 
be used to add a sombre richness, or a quiet 
warmth to the coloui scheme It is a useful 
outline colour. 

Certain colours have the happy effect of 
harmonising combinations of some other 
colours that normally clash oi are unpleasant 
together These useful colours are the metallic, 
neutral colours and their equivalents in terms 
of paint silver, or giey, gold, or yellow 
ochre, bronze, or sepia, and also black and 
white 

Colours undoubtedly have a definite per- 
spective quality and each possesses its own 
value Red, as we have said, is a foreground 
colour In recession and in order of the 
spectrum there come orange, yellow and 
gieen, which last is the colour of the middle 
distance. After green there comes greenish- 
blue and finally blue, the colour, together 
with violet, of the distance and the sky 

Having this knowledge at your disposal 
you can add an extra impression of per- 
spective to your pictures Of course, there 
may be red objects and yellow objects in the 
distance, but their colour will be qualified 
with blue There may be blue objects in 
the foreground But the fact remains that 
blue is the best coloui to use on an object 
required to appear m the background, and 
red IS the best colour for something that is 
required to attract the eye The value of 
these perspective properties of colours is in 
their ability to suggest recession with or 
without the aid of vanishing lines 

Colours become rather exciting and take 
on new meanings when we realise that they 
possess dimensional and emotional values 
We can the better appreciate the difference 
between the restful and unobtrusive quality 
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of the etheied.1 blue sky, and the dramatic 
excitement of the lire-engine as it clangs it*; 
way along the street in its coat of bright red 
paint 

Contrasting colours can be used to great 
effect in order to heighten the values of in- 
dividual colouis Red will make green 
appear inoie gicen and vice vena Yellow 
will increase the hue value of violet and the 
revel so also applies Blue will make orange 
more intense and vice versa It is always 
useful to have a colour wheel to refer to, 
such as the one in Picluic 22 Black can 
always be used to "bring out” any coloui, 
either by outlining or by contrast 

Treatments and textures. — By "treat- 
ments" IS meant the strength and character 
of line and tone Imagine a box is the 
subject and it is placed to face you obliquely 
The lines of the box arc lightly sketched in 
preparatory to the actual drawing The 
part of the box we shall be most conscious 
of IS the cornci neaiest to us The corners 
and edges farther away will be less clearly 
defined and this is how it is best to draw 
them so as to create an illusion of depth and 
recession If the box is leasonably near to 
us, we shall be able to discein the gram of 
the wood — growing less distinct as the sides 
recede from us It there aic a number of 
similar boxes placed one behind the other, 
the detail on each box will appear to grow 
less as the distance increases Atmosphere 
intervenes and blurs the details, and our 
eye is unable to 1 ecogmsc them m the distance 

This makes one thing clear To create an 
illusion of distance reserve the majority of 
detail for the nearer objects and nearest 
parts of the objects It is helpful to realise 
tins when lepresentmg a field, roadway, any 
kind of ground, or a flat surface The near 
portion — the foreground — can be textuied 
to suggest the surface, lessened in the middle 
distance and omitted altogether 111 the far 
distance 

Also connected with treatments is the use 
of " textures," Pictm e 2 5 Texture represents 
surface. There are the smooth, shiny sur- 
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faces of glass, water and metal, the lough 
surfaces of stone, stiuiu, ground and wood- 
work, the regiilai jiatterned siirfai es of 
brickwork, stonework, paving and tile>, the 
characteiistic textures of jilouglied land, 
grassland, cloth and foliage Texturts must 
be kept carefully to scale, surli a-> tilc', on a 
roof, bricks in a wall, and so on Fextuus 
may be added to the basic colouring of jik tiire-. 
or introduced m the first painting or di awing 
The dry brush will he heljiful in indii ating 
rough textures A -.pongt' c.m he used to 
dab on other tyju's 

To sum uj), the jiictim' 111,13 dividixl 
into zones foreground, middle distani e, fai 
distance, and baekgromid or skv’. In the 
foregiound can be jmt the majoiity of detail, 
texture and biight colour — red .ind orange 
in particular In the middle distann> detail 
is used in less degree, yellow and green are 
the colouis that maj' be used elterti\el\' In 
the far distance detail is best omitted eiitiicly' 
and blue is the predominant colour The skv 
is the space zone and is best left (piite plain 
as a background to the rest of the jnctnre. 

In life the colour of the skj’ is reflected 111 
the rest of the scenery On a clear day wnth 
a blue or colourless sky the colours of objects 
will be bright and full, but on a gulden 
afternoon, with the sky gold and niist^’, the 
earth and its objects will be tinged with the 
same golden hue Water reflects the skj’ 
colouis as a mirror 

The outlines of your pa tures can be strong 
or sympathetic, as j'ou wish. Theie may not 
be any outlines at all, perhaps a bioken 
outline or a verj' lieav^’ one You need onlj' 
outline objects in the foreground or the 
main objects of the composition Ckitlines 
may be all in one colour, or they may be 
multi-coloured — one colour for foreground, 
one for middle distance, one for distance 
They may be neutral— black, grey, gold, or 
white They may be coloured — red. green, 
or blue Line is only a conventional way of 
interpreting what we see Actual^ we do 
not see outlines but masses of tones Line is 
something m the nature of a shorthand 
method of expressing the limits of forms and 
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shapes, and there seems nothing wrong in 
employing it to stress shape or accentuate 
objects in pictures 

When you have an opportunity, study the 
paintings of Ancient Persia and India, 
Picture. 26 Notice how the artists treated 
natural objects with little regard for photo- 
graphic representation of perspective, and yet 
their work is very expressive and full of hfe 

Other methods of picture-makmg. — The 

foregoing hints are to assist you with picture- 
making within a limited shape or frame, but 
actually there is no need to tie yourself 
rigidly to any special shape A successful 
idea IS to string a senes of incidents together 
to form a frieze This can be done on separate 
sheets, pinned or gummed together, or con- 
tinuous cartridge paper can be used 

In many cases comparative groups are 
more successful shown in this way For 
example, a series of historic costumes could 
be depicted in the form of a long procession 
suitably placed against a panorama showing 
the changing styles of architecture Many 
of you may wish to prepare such a fneze and 
pm it up as a permanent feature of the 
classroom Then it will be a good idea to 
put a decorative border at the top and at 
the bottom, this border can have some 


relation to the subject and become an 
additional aid to teaching Such a border 
could incorporate titles, dates and some 
descriptive inscriptions 
Another idea which can be used on some 
occasions to build up class pictures is photo- 
montage Some subjects rather difficult to 
draw can be presented in this way Suppose 
it IS intended to create a picture of the 
nesting habits of a certain bird The back- 
ground can be drawn, or it may be a photo- 
graph The bird can be a photograph cut 
from a magazine The background, say it is 
a sea-scape showing cliffs, sea and sky, can 
be simply and boldly drawn or painted with- 
out worrying too much about realistic 
repiesentation Then the cut-out photos can 
be cleanly pasted on in suitable and reason- 
able positions The best results are obtained 
when the background is either treated as a 
background and the whole picture kept very 
simple, or when the background is treated 
in such a way that the stuck-on parts look 
like part of the background If the teacher's 
ability IS unable to realise the latter, then it 
IS best to consider the whole thing purely as 
a diagram With the ideas outlined here it 
should be possible for the reader to produce 
many valuable aids to teaching m the form 
of photomontage. Picture- 27 
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ricTURE 4 Simple Perspective 
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Picture 13 " Wire " People 
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Picture 14 Fish, Flesh and Fowl 
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Picture 19 Perspective 
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Picture 21. Circles and Centres in Perspective 
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PicT'URE 24 Sky, Land and Water 
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LITERARY TESTS 


A notable feature of the English language 
IS its iichess in expressions that reflect 
unmistakably British life and character 
throughout the ages Proverbs and sayings, 
typical of the native wisdom and humour 
of all classes of people, have not only given 
a permanence to interesting events and 
labours in the past, but also by their applica- 
tion to modem happenings, serve to lift 
both the spoken and written word above 
the commonplace Many of these sayings 
come within the expeiicnce of children, and 
an understanding of the less obscure is of 
eminent value m their reading and in 
enlarging their own means of expression 
Coupled with proverbial phrases there are, 
in addition, allusions to classical mythology 
and quotations of the noble and beautiful 
thoughts that are the hallmark of works of 
genius These, although beyond the scope 
of younger children, giadually come within 
their horizon as their power of appreciation 
dev elops 

Taken all together, a considerable amount 
of material is here at hand, which by means 
of simple tests given in interesting forms 
(such as competitions and puzzles) will help 
to stimulate the appreciation of the children, 
give a new outlook to much of their reading 
and impiove the quality of their own 
creative work 

As the matter for such tests is seldom 
available without considerable research, 
suitable groups m summary or question 
form have been arranged in this section for 
the teacher’s convenience 


I PROVERBS 

Proverbs provide such useful exeicises 
as (n) The completion of the whole from a 
phrase (i) Recognition of the original fiom 
an alternative expression (c) Short stones 
m illustration of selected sayings, 


Thirty well-known proverbs with suitable 
alternatives are given for ready reference 

1. A bird m the hand is worth two in the 
bush 

(It IS better to be sure of a little than to 
trust in uncertain gams ) 

2. All that glitters is not gold 

(Do not be deceived by outward appear- 
ances ) 

3. All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy 

(Variety is the spice of life) 

4. A rolling stone gathers no moss 

(It is unwise to change your occupation 
too frequently ) 

5 A stitch m time saves nine, 

(Delay is dangerous ) 

6. A quiet conscience sleeps in thunder 
(An innocent person has nothing to fear ) 

7. Birds of a feather flock together 
(People are known by the company they 
keep ) 

8. Familiarity breeds contempt 
(Blessings are not valued until they are 
gone ) 

9. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride 
(We must work to obtain the thmgs we 
desire.) 

10. It is a long lane that has no turning 
(A change is as good as a rest ) 

11. It IS useless to carry coals to Newcastle. 
(There is no sense in unnecessary labour.) 

12. Look before you leap 
(More haste less speed ) 

13. Make hay while the sun shines 

(Take advantage of opportunity when 
it occurs ) 

14. Necessity knows no law. 

(Man cannot overcome Nature ) 

15. Old birds are not caught by chaff 
(Experience teaches even the most 
Ignorant ) 

16. Out of the frying pan into the fire 
(A change for the worse ) 
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17. Once bit, twice shy 

(Injury teaches care to avoid future 
danger ) 

18. One swallow does not make a summer 
(Do not jump to conclusions without 
full proof ) 

19. One man’s meat is another man’s poison 
(Different thmgs suit different people, or 
everyone is entitled to his own opinion ) 

20. Penny wise, pound foolish, or You cannot 
see the wood for trees 

(It is foolish to be careful over trifles 
and to neglect impoitant matters ) 

21. Prevention is better than cure 
(Trouble avoided saves needless sorrow ) 

22. Rome was not built m a day 

(Speed IS not a guarantee of good work ) 

23 Rage is without reason 
(Self-control is the secret of success) 

24 Still waters run deep 

(Silent people arc the most thoughtful ) 

25 Take the bull by the horns 

(Act boldly, or he who hesitates is lost ) 

26. Too many cooks sjioil the broth 

(Too much advice leads to work ill- 
done ) 

27. Those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones 

(Only the perfect can afford to criticise 
others ) 

28. We catch more flies with honey than 
with vinegar 

(Kindness is more effective than harsh- 
ness ) 

29. You must not look a gift-horse in the 
mouth 

(Do not ciiticise what has been given 
for nothing ) 

30. You may lead a horse to the water, 
but you cannot make him drmk 
(Successful co-operation is obtained only 
by agreement ) 


II SAYINGS 

Thirty notable phrases used in everyday 
speech are given in this section for use in 
tests similar to those with proverbs Obscure 
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and interesting derivations .ire .ibo appended 
for general knowledge 

1. To cat humble ptc To submit to 
humiliation or insult. (At hunting feasts, 
humble pie made from the inferior parts of 
the deer was given to menials ) 

2. ..1 rcd-lctter day. A memorable day. 
(Saints' days were so marked in the Calendar ) 

3. Caught red-handed Caught in the .ict 
(Originally referred to liomicule, hands rod 
with blood ) 

4. Keeping the xeolf from the door Warding 
off starvation (The rapacious ch.ir.ieter of 
the wolf IS represent.itive of the demands of 
hunger.) 

6. Sound as a bell Free from any flaw 
(Only a fl.iwless bell could prodiici* a clear, 
musical sound ) 

6 To he made a suiptgoat To bear blame 
due to another (The High Priest sym- 
bohc.illy placed the sms of the jieojile on 
the head of a goat, the animal tlieii being 
driven into the wilderness ) 

7. 2 0 build castles in Spain Visionarj' pro- 
jects (Originally, to build castles in the an ) 

8. To have too many irons in the fire Deal- 
ing with too many projects at the same time 
(A survival from the days when the smith 
was the chief craftsman ) 

9. Nail the he to the counter Expose the 
false (Dciived from the habit of nailing 
worthless coins to a shop counter to prevent 
circulation ) 

10. To feather yournest To make provision 
for yourself or to .accuraiilate wealth 

11. A bee in the bonnet Unbalanced in 
mind upon a particular subject or argument. 

12. A friend at court'. Somebody who has 
influence to help another 

13. Come off with flying colours Carrying 
out work highly successfully (Refers to 
hoisting flags in honour) 

14. Bad form Ill-mannered (Not playing 
a game up to the accepted standard ) 

16. To take the wind out of one's sails To 
frustrate a person’s plans by using his own 
methods (Shutting out the wind from a 
ship by another sailing to windward ) 
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16. Can't say boo to a goose A derisive 
term for lack of determination. (A goose is 
a frightenmg creature, but will turn tail when 
faced ) 

17. A fit of the blues' A fit of depression, 
low-spirited (Blue was a colour of ill-omen 
indicating the presence of evil spirits) 

18. Something up your sleeve. Something 
held secretly in reserve, in readiness for 
action 

19. To laugh up one's sleeve To be inwardly 
amused, while the expression remains serious 
or demure. 

20. To travel incognito' To travel under 
an assumed name or in disguise. (From 
Latm, incogmtus — unknown ) 

21. To come under the hammer To be sold 
by auction. 

22. At the top of the tree'. Reached the 
highest position in a trade, profession, etc 

23. A family tree' A genealogical table 

24. Blood IS thicker than water'. Family 
ties exert a stronger influence than those of 
ordmary friendship. 

25. To play the game To act honestly in 
any undertaking (To play a game accordmg 
to the rules and accept defeat without 
complaint ) 

26. By hook or by crook'. To achieve a 
purpose regardless of the means taken 
(Probably derived from the right of the poor 
on a manor to get wood from a forest. Dead 
wood out of reach by a biU-hook could be 
pulled down with a crook ) 

27. As happy as a sandboy Derived from 
the customary jollity of workers m sand or 
gravel pits (Due to simple nature of 
employment and health-giving, nerve-bracing 
effect of living on sandy sod ) 

28. To go through fire and water Wdhng 
to go to extremes to carry out a purpose 
(Refers to passage of Israelites through " iron 
furnace” of Egypt and the waters of the 
Red Sea. General use of term arose from 
"trial by ordeal" customary from the period 
of Edward the Confessor to Henry III.) 

29. Spick and span: Something new, 
smart and well-finished (A phrase associated 
with weavmg. Cloth newly woven was laid 


out on "spikes” (hooks) and “spannans” 
(stretchers) to stretch it evenly at all points.) 

30. A miss IS as good as a mile : Escape or 
fadure is the point of importance, no matter 
how narrow the margm (Derived from a story 
by Turpm of two friends, Amys and Amyle 
who were so devoted that each gave his 
most valued possession to save the life of 
the other Amyle risked his life and fortune 
to save his friend’s reputation, and Amys 
sacrificed his chddren to cure the other from 
leprosy by anointing him with their blood 
A miraculous mtervention restored happi- 
ness to both, as by their noble actions, Amys 
was as good as Amyle ) 


III. POETRY AND PROSE 

This section contams leadmg questions 
from notable works m poetry and prose 
that are famdiar to most children in the 
Junior School For the convenience of the 
teacher the answer is given m each case 
and the name of the author of the work is 
appended 

PROSE 

1. Why did Don Quixote tilt at wmdmills? 
(He was a deluded knight, who lived long 
after the age of chivalry He mistook the 
windmills for giants — CERVANTES ) 

2. Who were the httle people who captured 
Gulhver^ (The LiUiputians — SWIFT ) 

3. Who wrote The Ugly Duckling and other 
fairy tales without mentioning fairies ^ (A 
Dane— HANS ANDERSEN ) 

4. In what collection of stories will you 
find Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs^ 
(Fairy Tales — the brothers GRIMM ) 

6. What bird helped Smbad to escape 
from the valley of serpents? (An eagle, which 
came for the meat rolled down the rocks 
by merchants seekmg for diamonds — 
ARABIAN NIGHTS ) 

6. In the Just So Stories, what habit caused 
the baby elephant’s nose to be pulled out 
into a trunk? (“'Satiable curiosity.” — 
RUDYARD KIPLING.) 
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7. In what story does a crocodile swallow 
an alarm clock? {Peter Pan — SIR J. 
BARRIE.) 

8. What amazmg naturalist conversed 
with animals and had a duck for a house- 
keeper? {Dr. Doohttle — H. LOFTING ) 

9. In what story is croquet played with 
a hedgehog for a ball? {Alice in Wonderland 
— L CARROLL) 

10. When was Tom the Water Baby able 
to meet his companions for the first time? 
(After his first kindly deed when he helped 
the lobster — C KINGSLEY.) 

11. Which animal in the Wind in the 
Willows was most respected, and which one 
was fond of poetry? (Badger, Rat — K 
GRAHAME ) 

12. In what story was the nurse of a small 
boy known as the Jampot? {Jeremy — SIR 
H WALPOLE) 

13. How did Jo m Little Women show how 
much she cared for her father? (She sold 
her thick, chestnut hair that all admired, 
when money was needed badly — L 
ALCOTT ) 

14. What IS the name of the famous book 
wntten by John Bunyan? {The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.) 

15. By what notable incident did Robin 
Hood show himself to be a good sportsman? 
(When he was tumbled into the river by 
Little John and accepted defeat m good 
spirit ) 

16. What little girl slave had never known 
her father and mother and said, "I ’specs 
I ]est growed”? (Topsy m Uncle Tom's 
Cabin — H B. STOWE ) 

17. What quick-tempered little girl ran 
away to a gipsy camp because she could not 
bear any unkmdness from her brother? 
(Maggie Tulliver — The Mill on the Floss — 
G. ELIOT ) 

18. What was the name and colour of 
the famous mare owned by Tom Faggus, 
the highwayman m Lorna Doonel (Winnie, 
strawberry — R W BLACKMORE ) 

19. In The Jungle Booh, who were the forest 
animals, regarded as outcasts by the others, 
that captured Mow’gh? Which animal did they 


fear most? (The Bander-logs or inonkejs, 
Kaa, the Rock Snake — R KIPLING.) 

20. Why did Tom Brown fight Slogger 
Williams? (The latter misjudged Tom’s 
friend, Arthur, and threatened to punch his 
head— T. HUGHES) 

21. How did Jim Hawkins m Treasure 
Island learn of the villainous plans of the 
pirate crew? (When he was concealed in an 
apple barrel — R L STEVENSON ) 

22. What famous horse is made to toll its 
own life story? {Black Beauty — A. SEWELL ) 

23 Which famous story tells of a man 
cast alone upon an island after a shipwreck 
and which one tells of a whole family in 
similar circumstances? {Robinson Crusoe — 
D. DEFOE, The Swiss Family Robinson — 

J D WYSS) 

24. Who was the miser who said in a 
wcll-know’n story that Christmas was hum- 
bug? (Scrooge in A Christmas Carol~C 
DICKENS ) 

25. Who was the little workhouse boy who 
dared to "ask for more’’? {Oliver Twist — 
C. DICKENS ) 

26. What famous detective is noted for 
saying, "My dear Watson,” to his friend 
and helper? {Sherlock Holmes — SIR A 
CONAN DOYLE) 

27. How did the three friends in The 
Coral Island escape when the pirates landed 
on the island? (They dived below the sea and 
hid in a cave — R M B ALLANT YNE ) 

28. Why IS tlie famous story of the 
Elizabethan sea-dogs known as Westward 
Hoi (Because the great adventure arises 
from the voyage westwards to the Spanish 
Main m search of Rose Salterne and Don 
Guzman— C KINGSLEY) 

29. What half-wild, ill-used American boy 
and what girl were Tom Sawyer's great 
friends in his various escapades? (Huckle- 
berry Finn and Becky Thatcher.— M. 
TWAIN ) 

30. In the pitiful story that tells of Cosette . 
what was her only pleasure until she met the 
kindly stranger? (Pretending that a little 
leaden sword was a doll — Les Misdrables — 
V HUGO) 
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POETRY 

1. In the well-known ballad, why was 
Str Patrick Spots specially chosen to sail to 
Norway^ (To conduct the king’s daughter to 
Scotland ) 

2. Another old ballad tells of the sinking 
of a ship by a cabin boy What was the 
ballad and how was the deed carried out? 
(The Goiilden VatiiHe, he swam to the 
enemy and bored holes in the side with an 
auger ) 

3. What mischievous fairy sang the song 
that begins, "Where the bee sucks’’? 
(Ariel— TAs Tempest— W. SHAKESPEARE ) 

4. Who escaped from the spell of the two 
tunes played by the Pted Piper^ (A rat that 
swam the river Weser, a lame boy. — 
BROWNING ) 

5. How did Horattus and his two friends 
manage to save the city of Rome from a 
whole array? (They defended the badge 
across the River Tiber until it was cut down 
by the townsfolk — LORD MACAULAY ) 

6. Who was the London linen-draper 
whose horse ran away with him? Where did 
it take him? (John Gilpin, the horse took 
him through Edmonton to Ware and then 
back to its stable — W. COWPER ) 

7. How many men set out from Ghent 
to gallop with good news to Aix and which 
horse survived? (Three, Roland — R. 
BROWNING ) 

8. What caused the Lady of Shalott to 
meet with her unhappy fate? (She looked 
out from her castle prison upon Sir Lancelot 
—LORD TENNYSON.) 

9. What famous poem tells of the wise 
upbringing of a Red Indian boy? How is it 
different from most poems? (Hiawatha, 
written in blank verse — H W LONG- 
FELLOW.) 

10. What remarkable story is told in a 
poem of a dog found by a shepherd near 
mount Helvellyn? (The dog had managed 
to live for three months, remaining faith- 
fully at the spot where its master had been 
killed by an accident Fidelity — W, WORDS- 
WORTH ) 


11. Who was the dashing young Scottish 
knight who saved his sweetheart Ellen 
from an unhappy marriage by galloping 
away with her? (Lochinvar—ZIH W 
SCOTT ) 

12. Who was the old gipsy woman who 
preferred to live alone on the open moors 
although she had no food? (Meg Mernlies— 
J. KEATS ) 

13. Who were the fierce people who 
went to attack a seemingly defenceless 
city "like the wolf on the fold”? (The- 
Assyrians — DestmcUon of Sennacherib — 
LORD BYRON ) 

14. What sad stoiy is told m a poem 
about the River Dee? (Mary, sent to call 
the cattle, was lost in the mist and drowned 
— C KINGSLEY) 

15. What bird, according to sailors, must 
never be harmed or ill-luck will follow? 
(An albatross The Ancient Manner — S T. 
COLERIDGE ) 

16. Why did the Merman and his children 
in the famous poem wriggle up the beach 
and gaze sadly through the church wmdows? 
(To see his lost wife who belonged to the 
land and could no longer remam under the 
sea— MATTHEW ARNOLD) 

17. In what nonsense poem are numbers 
of fncndly oysters eaten in a solemn but 
laughable manner? (The Walras and the 
Carpenter — L CARROLL ) 

18. Who was the aged donkey with "a 
wonderful gumption” under his skin? 
(Nichols Nye — Walter de la Mare ) 

19. Which poem gives a vivid picture of 
three famous ships by telling of the goods 
they carried? (Cargoes — J. MASEFIELD ) 

20 A famous Scotsman composed the 
words of a song that celebrates the end of 
many parties and family gatherings What 
IS the song and who was the poet? (Auld 
Lang Syne — R. BURNS ) 

21. Which poem describes a wonderful 
dance by three farmers? (Off the Ground — 
WALTER DE LA MARE ) 

22. What IS the title of the poem about a 
bird called the Wagtail, and who wrote it? 
(Little Trotty Wagtail — JOHN CLARE) 
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ARITHMETIC 

Foi V 

Introduction, 567 
Daily drill, 267 
Exercises in Notation, 2G8 
Units and tens, 26S 
Hundreds, 26S 
Thousands, 269 
Revision, 270 
The Simple Rules, 271 
Addition, 271 
Addition table, 272 
Multiplication, 276 
Number square, 279 
Short multiplication, 280 
Factor multiplication, 281 
Long multiplication, 282 
Subtraction, 284 
Subtraction table, 284 
Table for testing subtraction, 285 
Teaching subtraction, 287 

I Equal additions, 287 

II Complementary addition, 

288 

III Decomposition, 289 
Division, 290 
Short division, 292 
Division by factors, 293 
Missing number sums, 295 
Long division, 295 
Compound Rules, 296 
Examples, 297 
Money, 297 
Reduction, 299 
Addition of money, 304 
A simple ready reckoner, 303 
Subtraction of money, 30G 
Oral work, 306 
Subtraction table, 307 

I Equal additions, 308 

II Complementary addition, 

30S 

III Decomposition, 309 
Multiplication of money, 310 

Mental and oral i\ork, 310 
I Short multiplication, 311 

II Factor multiplication, 311 

III Column method, 312 

IV The method of " denomina- 

tional units", 313 
V Practice method, 314 
Division ol money, 318 
Short division, 319 
Factor division, 319 
Long division of money, 320 
Division of money by money, 
320 


Weights and Measures, 321 
Long measurt, 321 
Examples, 322 
Other exeieises, 323 
Chains, furlongs ami miles, 323 
Addition and subtiaction, 325 
Weight, 32S 
Weight and cost, 332 
lime, 333 
Capacity, 337 
Fractions, 338 
Division of fractions, 346 
Decimals, 349 

Multiplication of decimals, 352 
Division of decimals, 355 
Area, 3O1 

Drawing to Scale, 363 
Factors and Multiples, 3<)| 
Proportion, 367 

ARI 1 Hkl El IC - SC HOL ARSHIP 
EXAMINATION PAPERS 

Bucks County Education Com- 
mittee, 371 

Cheshiie Education Committee, 

372 

County Council of the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, 388 
County of Northumberland Edu- 
cation Committee, 3S7 
Corporation of Glasgow, Ihe, 377 
Edinburgh Corporation Education 
Committee, 373 

Essex Education Comimltec, 37$ 
Glamorgan !■ ducation Committee, 

376 

Glasgow Schools, 37S 
Hampshire County Council, 379 
Kent Education C ommittee, 380 
Leicestershire County Council, 384 
Ministry of Education for North- 
ern Ireland, 387 

Vol VII 

ARITHMETIC- 
ESSENTIALS IN 

1 Short Methods, 396 

Multiplication by 10, 100, 
etc 

Division by 10, 100, etc 
Multiplication by 25 and 
125 

Division by 25 and 125 

Scores 

Cuts 

Parts ol 

Various methods 


II IJesrending KcJmtiuii, 
308 

How to begin 
I'urthcr nu tin ills 

III \sceniUng Uiilm (inn |n.i 

Inditioiial nil thud 
Coluniii method 

IV I ong Atiiltiplu. Uinii, jfii 

Ml thod 
Short cuts 

V ( ompoiiiul MiiltiplR.itioiis, 

402 

Melhnds 

I 1 artoriiniltqiluatioii 
II ColiiiTiumetliiid 
HI Denominational units 

VI I'riics bv' I’ irts, 404 

Method 

Ispiuil slim I cuts 
VH Long Division, 403 
VHI Compound Long Ibvi-inn, 
10 ^ 

IX Vulgar 1 rartioiis, joti 
Helps to cancelling 
Addition 
Subtraction 

Addition and subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 

Complex 

Multipliuilionbya mixed 
numbtr 

X Concrete Division, 400 
XI Parts of OiiaiititiLs, 410 

XII Fractional Values, 41 1 

( oncrete quantities as 
Iraitions 

1 indiiig the whole fiom ,i 
part 

XIII Unequal Slianiig, 412 

XIV Decimal hractions, 413 

Vulgar and deciiiial frac- 
tions 
Addition 
Subtraction 

Addition and subtraction 
Multiplication bv^ ro 
Multiplication by loo 
General multiplication 
Division by 10 
Division bv TOO 
Division with a decimal 
jinint in the div isnr 
Deiimal values 
Com rete quantitie-. as 
dec inul ft actions 
Ml thod ot ascending re- 
duction 
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XV Proportion, 419 

Simple examples 
fractional method 
XVI Inverse Proportion, 421 
Simple examples 
Fractional method 

BOOKCEAFTS 

Vol VII 

Introduction 
Equipment for worlc, 507 
Teacher’s equipment, 508 
Dress, 508 

l,ength. of lessons. 509 
Accumulating decorated papers, 

509 

How to produce decorated papers 

1 Simple colour wash, 509 

2 "Suppled” coloured paste, 

509 

3 "Comhed” coloured paste, 

512 

4 Coloured paste “thumped", 

513 

5 Colour blending, 313 

6 Oil-bath method, 514 

7 Stick-pnntmg. 516 

8 Edge-stenoilling, 516 

9 Combined edge - stenciUmg 

and stiok-prmting. 517 

10 Potato cuts, 517 

1 1 Lino blocks, 520 
General Advice, 521 
First Stage Exercises 

1 Rectangles, 322 

2 Rectangles mth woven 

strips, 324 

3 Squares, 524 

4 Squares with woven strips, 

524 

5 Mitred corners, 524 

6 Covering piece, 524 

7 Draught-board, 525 

8 Joining two cards by a cloth 

strip, 525 

9 Letter-rack, 526 

10 Another letter-rack, 326 

1 1 Pen and pencil case, 526 

12 Simple book, 327 
Second Stage Exercises 

1 Bindingasinglesectionbook, 

528 

2 Case for drawings, 531 

3 Blottmg pad, 531 

4 Wallet, 531 
3 Wallet, 333 

6 Album lor cuttings or photo- 

graphs, 533 

7 Half-bound portfolio, 533 

8 Folding draught-board, 335 

9 Half-binding, 535 

10 Half-binding in a larger size, 

535 

11 Quarter-bound portfolio, 333 

12 Half- binding for a blotter, 

535 


Third Stage Exercises 

1 Blotter, calendar, and writ- 

ing pad, 535 

2 Blotter, calendar, and writ- 

ing pad — ^folder model, 537 

3 Well-lmown bank-note case, 

537 

4 Case for school attendance 

slips, 537 

5 Folding compendium, 537 

DRAMATICS AND 
ELOCUTION 

Vol VI 

Dramatics, 211 
The child as an actor, 211 
The child as dramatist, 212 
Playmaking in the classroom, 213 
Stage Construction, 214 
The platform, 214 
Back cloths, 214 
The proscenium curtam, 2r6 
Plats I A simple stage, 215 
Plate II Proscemum curtain, 217 
The Use of "Sets”, 218 
Plate III Stage Properties, 219 
Scene Construction and Painting, 
220 

Property making, 221 
Costumes and Makmg-Up, 224 
Makmg-up, 226 

Plate IV Penod costumes — 
Girls, 222 

Plate V Period costume — Boys, 
223 

Plate VI Simple stencU patterns, 
225 

Plate VII. Various historical 
costumes, 227 
Lighting, 228 
General hints, 229 
Plate VIII Floodlight, foot- 
lights, etc , 230 
Hints for the Producer, 230 
Speech, 230 

Gesture and movement, 231 
References, 232 
Elocution, 233 

The Elements of Elocution, 234 
Breathing, 234 
The voice, 234 
Tone, 234 
The vowels, 234 
Articulation, 235 
Emphasis, 236 
I Breathing exercises, 237 
II Articulation, 239 
The importance of oral work, 241 
The teacher’s problem, 242 
Books to consult, 242 
Two Little Plays 
I Gorgo and Praxinoe, 243 
2. Bell the Cat, 246 
(For the complete list of PLAYS 
in the volumes see separate title) 


DRAWING AS AN AID 
TO TEACHING 

Vol VII 

Easy drawing methods, 541 
Animate and inanimate objects 
542 

Plants, 543 
Creatures, 543 
People, 545 

Inanimate objects, 548 
Perspective, 549 
TeUmg the story, 350 
Water, skies and other special 
subjects, 552 

Hints on colouring the pictures, 
553 

Treatments and textures, 555 
Other methods of picture-making, 

556 

Illus 

Straight lines and circles, 557 
Silhouettes, 557 
Simple elevation, 557 
Simple perspective, 558 
A simple treatment, 559 
Lines of growth, 559 
Inanimate objects, 559 
Simple treatments of plants, 560 
The umbrella tree, 560 
Flat representation, 560 
"Wire” animals, 561 
Noah’s ark, 561 
"Wire” people. 561 
Fish, flesh and fowl, 562 
Simplified human figures, 563 
Draperies, 564 
Clothes of the centuries, 564 
Expressions of the periods, 564 
Perspective, 565 
More figures and details, 566 
Circles and centres in perspec- 
tive, 566 
Colours, 566 
Lines, 567 

Sky, land and water, 368 
Textures, 569 
Historic examples, 569 
Photomontage, 5C9 
Picture patterns, 556 

DRAWING AND 
HANDWORK 

Vol V 

General Introduction to the Four 
Years’ Course, 3 

The Four Years’ Course of Draw- 
ing and Handwork, 4 
“ Snapshot Drawing ” , 7 
People who cannot draw, 7 
The language of shape, g 
Why children draw, g 
"Scribbles” and early drawing. 
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A clue to methods, 12 
Skill m depicting movement, 
12 

The imaginative faculty, 14 
Importance of visualisation, 16 
A new avenue of advance, 18 


FIRST YEAR'S COURSE 

Brushwork, 42, 53, 58, 59, 64, 73, 
79 

Handwork, 26, 34, 43, 48, 51, 56, 
hr. 70, 77 

Pastel, 29, 30, 36, 50, 58, 64. 66, 

68, 73 

Pencil, 19, 20, 24, 32, 37, 38, 40, 
44, 46. 54. 58, 63, 64, 69. 76 


PLATES FOR FIRST 
YEAR'S COURSE 

I Circle Shapes — Pencil, 2i 

1 Paper cut-out 

2 Circle division 

3 Wheel 

4 Air balloon 

5 Hand glass 

6 Apple 

7 Spectacles 

8 Target 

9 Football 

II Circle Shapes — Pencil, 23 

1 Turnip 

2 Wool and knitting 

needles 

3 Skipping rope 

4 Chinese lantern 

5 Clock 

6 Cherries 

III Part Circle Shapes — 

Pencil, 25 

1 Fan 

2 School cap 

3 Battle-axe 

4 Bag 

5 Meat chopper 

6 Handbag 

7 Electric bulb 

IV Handwork — Paper 

Squares, 27 

1 Paper mat 

2 Sealed folder 

3 Bottle holder 

4 Needlecase 

5 Girl’s needlecase 

6 Folder programme 

V Colour Shapes — Pastel, 31 

1 Pegtop 

2 Colour grading 

3 Yacht 

4 Kite 

5 Toy engine 

VI Drawing from Nature — 
Pencil, 33 

1 Grouping on paper 

2 Nasturtium leaf 


3 Coltsfoot leaf 

4 Lily leaf 

5 Violet leaf 

6 Wild rose flower 

7 Lilac leaf 

VII Handwork — Box Shapes, 
35 

1 Pm tray 

2 Flag 

3 Basket 

4 Picture holder 

4a Picture inserted in 
holder 

VIII Drawing from Nature- 
Clay and Pencil, 
39 

1 Convolvulus leaf 

2 Convolvulus flower 

3 Modelling shape 

4 Developmentofmodcl 

5 Completed shape 

6 Laurel leaf 

IX Handwork — Envelopes, 
etc , 45 

1 Envelope 

2 Framed picture 

3 Decorated greeting 

folder 

4 Menu 

5 Punnet 

X Square and Oblong Shapes 
— ^Pencil, 47 

1 School bag 

2 Music case 

3 Hanging towel 

4 Whitewash brush 

5 Open book 

6 Tenon saw 

XI Handwork — Folders, 49 

1 Envelope 

2 Foolscap envelope 

3 Greeting card 

XII Handwork — Holders and 
Folders, 52 

1 Paper holder 

2 Decorated envelope 

3 Greetmg folder 

4 Picture folder 

XIII Drawing from Nature — 

Pencil, 55 

1 Portuguese laurel 

2 Bay 

3 Laurustmus 

4 Laurel 

5 Aucuba 

XIV Drawing from Nature, 

57 

1 Ivy leaf 

2 Sycamore seeds 

3 Sycamore leaf 

XV Handwork — Book Covers, 
62 

1 Covenng a book 

2 Plan of a book cover 

3 Folding a corner 

4, Writing tablet 

5. Card case 
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XVI Poljgon Shapes— I’cncil, 

65 

1 Octagon 

2 I-abel 

3 Finger plate 

4 Tray 

5 Ticket 

6 Loud speaker 
XVH FlhpseShaiies— Pastel, 67 

1 Jar 

2 I ea can 

3 Bowl 

4 Paint can 

5 Tambourine 

6 Vase 

XVIII Drawing from Nature — 
Pencil, 71 
I Plan for spray 
2. 0.ak 

3 Ivy 

4 Sycamore 

XIX Pastel — Drawing. 74 
I Blending exercise 
la Green plate 
2. Primrose 

3 Aucuba 

4 Abstract illustration's 
XX Handwork — A Folder 

Book, 78 
I Paper folder 
2. Cover lining 

3 Cover decoration 

4 Card holder 

5 Newspaper folding 

6 Folder map 

SECOND YEAR'S COURbE 
Brushwork. 85, 93, 103, 106, 113, 

131. 136 

Colour, 87, 100, 102, 112, 120, 127 
Handwork, 87, 89. 100, loS, 112, 
118, 120, 128, 134 
Pastel. 86. 97. 99, 106, 116, 130 
Pencil, 80, 82, 88, 94, 99, 104, 106, 
no, 114, 122, 124, 125, 132 

PLVIES FOR SFCOND 
YEAR’S COURSE 

XXI Ellipse Shapes — I’en- 
cil, 81 

1 Tofiee tin 

2 Toffee tin in uj> 

nght position, 

3 Hanging jug 

4 Girl’s hat 

5 Flower-pot 

6 Glue pot 

XXII Ellipse Shapes — Pen- 
cil, 83 

1 Plate 

2 Hand glass 

3 Paint can 

4 Candlestick 

5 Basin 

6 Straw hat 
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XXIII Drawini' from Nature 

— Pencil, go 
I. Laurel 

2 Holly 

3 Rose 

4 Lilac 

XXIV Handwork — Ablottei 

Case, etc , 92 

1 Blotter 

2 Mounted picture 
3. Calendar 

4 Decorated book 
cover 

XXV Conical Shapes — Pen- 
cil, 95 

I, Development of 
cone 

2 Lamp shade 

3 Inkwell 

4 Paisnip 

5 Gloy bottle 

6 Hand bowl 

XXVI. HandworkandColour, 
loi 

1 Plan for case 

2 Decorated case 

3 Lettered slogan 

4 Wall pocket 

5 Basket 

XXVII Common Obiects — 
Pend, 103 

1 Penknife 

2 Comb m case 

3 Whistle 

4 Puise 

5 Fountain pen 

6 Bag 

7 Shoe 

XXVIII Pastel Drawing-Rect- 
angular Shapes, 
107 

1 Coloured sticks 

2 Fence 

3 Ladder 

4 Hanging picture 

5 Banner 

XXIX Handwork— Booklets, 
log 

1 Folder with inset 

2 Greeting card 

3 Decorated folder 

4 Single section 

booklet 

5 Open view of 

booklet 

XXX Drawing from Nature 
— Pencil, III 

1 Buttercup 

2 Wild rose 

3 Indian pink 

4 Rose 

5 Mistletoe 
() Grass 

XXXI Object Drawing — 
Pencil, 115 
I Foot bath 


2 Water jug 

3 Funnel 

4 Colander 

5 Storm lantern 

6 Can 

7 Tea can 

XXXII Pastel Drawing-Rect- 
angular Shapes, 
117 

1 Case 

2 Camera case 

3 Petiol can 

4 Plane 

5 Colouied box 

6 Biscuit tin 

XXXIII Handwork — Trays, 
iig 

1 Tnangulai tray 

2 Layout 

2a Decorated surround 

3 Octagonal tiay 

4 Basket on stand 

5 Card case 

XXXIV. Handivoik and Colour, 
121 

1 Pattern stamps 

2 End papers 

3 Stamp printing 

4 Lettered back and 

pattern for an 
end paper 

XXXV Drawing from Nature 
— ^Pencil, 123 

1 Aspidistra 

2 Horse-raebsh 

3 Tulip 

4 Beech 

5 Ins 

XXXVI Object Drawing — 
Pencil, 126 

1 Shovel 

2 Loaf 

3 Shell 

4 Bellows 

5 Collai 

6 Slipper 

XXXVII Handwork — Binding 
Edges, 129 

1 Decorated stand 

2 Crayon pencil hol- 

der 

3 Simple binding oX 

a booklet 

4 Letter card with 

decorated cover 

XXXVIII Drawing from Nature 
— Pencil, 133 

1 Spray of ivy 

through ' finder' ’ 
— first position 

2 Second position 

3 Selection made 

by use of the 
"findei" 

4 Spray of rose buds 

through "finder" 


XXXIX Handwork — A Will- 
ing Case, 135 

1 Writing case 

2 Decorated cover 

of case 

3 Development of 

the walls of a 
room 

THIRD YEAR’S COURSE 

Bnishwork, 142, 151, 153 igq 
184, igS 

Colour, 151, 152, 134, 135^ 

156, 168, ifig, 173, lyS, 184^ 
187 

Handwork, 147, 148, 160, 162, 

173, 176, 185, igo, 192, ig8 
Pastel, 139, 152, 164, 165, 17Q, 
192 

Pencil, 140, 144. 143, 15C,, 158, 
166, 170, 171, 181, 1S7, 18S, 196 

PLATES FOR THIRD 
YEAR'S COURSE 

XL Letter ing — Pencil and 

Pen, 141 

1 Sampler showing 

script writing 

2 Letters drawn with 

a chisel - pointed 
pencil 

3 Lettering done with 

a broad pen 

XLI Biushwork and Pattern. 
Making, 1 j3 
I to 7 Papers coloured 
with light washes 
and cut out m 
squares for making 
patterns 

8 A book for the geo- 
graphy lesson 

XLII Draw'ing from Nature — 
Pencil, 14O 

1 Wild convolvulus 

2 Gaillardia 

3 Centaurea 

4 Coreopsis 

XLIII Handwork — Notebooks 
and Holders, 149 

1 Book for nature 

notes 

2 Book for leaf speci- 

mens 

3 Decorated cover of 

a book 

4 Holders for pens, 

pencils and brushes 

5 ^foney box 

XLIV The Use of a Coloured 
Background — Pas- 
tel, 153 

1 Teapot and cosy 

2 Jug and soap 
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XLV Tlic Drawing of Shells — 
Pencil, 159 

1 Whelk shells 

2 Limpet 

3 Spiral 

4 Nautilus 

5 Mussel 

6 Tuibmella 

XLVI Handwork — Decorated 
Holders, iGi 

1 Match-box holder 

2 and 2a Wall packet 

with pattern 

3 Letter rack 

XLVII Handwoik — -Decorated 
Covers, 163 

1 Loose-leaf hook 

2 Monogi am 

3 Decoiated hook 

4 Needle hook 

4a Cover of needle hook 

5 Suggestion for bind- 

ing 

6 Notebook 

7 Picture album 
XLVIII The Diawmg of Handles 

— Pencil, 167 

1 Clay handle 

2 Handle of jug 

3 Handle of a jar 

4 Handle of a pail 

5 Pan grip 

6 Handle of a dustpan 

7 Handle of a cup 
XLIX Drawing from Nature — 

Pencil, 172 

1 Leaf of horse chest- 

nut 

2 Chestnut spray 

L Handwork and Colour — 
Vase Shapes, 175 

1 Paper shape for a 

bowl 

2 Paper shape for a 

vase 

3 and 4 Patterns made 

fiom cut-outs 
5 and 6 Decorated 
shapes of vases 
IT Handwork — Folders and 
Covers, 177 

1 Plan for folder 

2 Folder 

3 Decorated cover of 

folder 

4 Tear-off block 

5 and 5a Case for 

snaps and films 

6 Concert notice 

7 Ticket holder 

8 Block notebook 

9 Book holder 

LII Pastel Drawing — The 
Use of the View 
Finder, 180 
I Flower-pot and 
trowel 


2 lea caddy with 
packet of tea 

LHI The Cone and Cylinder 
— Pencil, 183 

1 Child’s go-cart 

2 Funnel 

3 Coffee tin 

4 Japanese sunshade 

5 Log 

6 Tent 

LIV Handwork — Binding 
Covers, i8fi 
I and 2 Gaines boards 

3 Holder for loose 

papers 

4 Picture folder 

5 Tie press 

6 Card holder 

7 Cardboard set 

squares 

LV Drawing from Nature — 
Pencil, 189 

1 Ivy leaf 

2 and 3 Cut-out pat- 

tern 

4 and 5 Unit applied 
to pattern 

6 Unit applied to met- 

al work 

7 Application to 

needlework 

LVI Handwork — Cones and 
Circles, 191 

1 Plan for conical 

shapes 

2 Lamp shade 

3 Dress collar 

4 Gauntlet cuff 

5 Fern pot cover 

6 and 7 Disc projects 

8 Paper or book rack 
LVII Handwork — Portfolios 

and Cases, 193 

1 Portfolio 

2 Plan of the holder 

3 Folded holder 

4 Decorated cover 

5 Season ticket case 

6 Fountain pen holder 

7 Scissors case 

8 Wallet 

9 Purse 

LVIII Pastel Drawing — Groups 
of Objects, 195 

1 Bun and glass of 

milk 

2 Flour dredge and 

basin 

3 Two beach stones 

4 Cigarette tin and 

packet of matches 

5 Wellington hoot and 

sou’wester 

6 Thermos flask and 

sandwich tm 

LIX Ellipses — Pencil, 197 
I Jar of marmalade 


5“9 

2 Water iKittle and 

glass 

3 !■ Icitra lamp 

4 labk lamp 

5 Candlestick 

6 Thimble 

7 Dog collar 

8 Cake on plate 

LX Handwork and I’attern 
— Boxes, 199 

1 Traj forpapirs 

2 Box with ‘■hdmg 

rov er 

2a Plan for the rover 

3 and 3 1 Box of pv r.i- 

mid shajie 

4 Pencil or ]i( n Ikix 

3 Dei orated box with 
hinged hil 

0 Box for pastels 

7 Pen or pencil tray 

8 Greeting card 

LXI Brushwnik and Pattern 
Milking — The 'In- 
angular Net, 201 

1 Feather 

la String of heads 
ib Fishing float 
2, 3 ami 4 Cut-out 
patterns 

FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE 

Brushwork, 202, 214, 224, 2311, 258 
Colour, 210, 221, 22f), 230, 242 
Handwork, 205, 210, 218, 228, 
230, 238, 248, 249, 257 
Lettering, 234 
Memorv, 22O, 253 
Imaginative Dr.awing, 221, 243, 
25(1, 2(12 
Pasted, 222, 240 

Pattern making, 202, 203, 214. 

224, 225, 23fj, 248, 253. 2.38 
Pencil, 203, 203, 2 o 8, 21J, 215, 
2i(), 225, 230, 237, 2\i, 231, 253, 
260 

PLATES FOR FOURTH 
YEAR’S COURSE 

LXI I Drawing from Nature 
and P attem ilak- 
tng, 204 

1 Sveamore leaf 
la Pattemfromsjea 

more leaf 

ib Pattern from s\ca- 
more seeds 

2 Pattern from 

acorn 

2 a Pattern from hip 

3 Pattern from seed 

case of poppy 

4 The bramble used 

as a jiattern 

5 Beech nut 
(1 Pea pod 
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LXIII Handwork — Card- 
board Boxes, 207 

1 Boxwitbnestsand 

overlapping lid 

2 Box for wntmg 

paper 

3 Hexagonal work- 

box 

4 Set of boxes 

5 Corner bookmark 

6 Serviette nng 

7 and 8 Decorated 

cards 

g Comb case and 
pochette 

LXIV Lettering — Pencil and 
Pen, 209 

1 Wire form alpha- 

bet and pen. let- 
tering 

2 Wire form figures 

3 Specimen letter- 

ing with decora- 
tion 

LXV. Handwork and Colour 
— Action Figures 
211 

1 Rabbit 

2 Dog 

3 Sheep 

4 Pigeon 

5 Goose 

6 Cock 

LXVI Object Drawing — 
Pencil, 213 
1. Menu card and 
decanter 

2 Pudding basin and 

]Ug 

3 Book and jar 

4 Carton and por- 

ridge plate 

LXVII Drawing from Nature 
— Pencil, 217 

1 Buttercup 

2 Primrose 

3, Wild rose 

4. Daffodil 

5 Tulip 

6 Canterbury bell 

7 Sweet pea 

8 Clematis 

9 Primrose pattern 
LXVIII Handwork — Port- 
folios and Hold- 
ers, 219 

1 Decorated port- 

folio 

2 Holder for table 

napkin 

3 Glove holder 

4 Holder for doilies 

5 and 5a Mats for a 

teapot and jug 

6 Needle case 

7 Vanity case 

8 Music holder 


LXIX Pastel Drawing — 
Shadows, 223 

1 Roll of pmk blot- 

tmg paper 

2 Grocer's sugar 

bag 

3 Strip of paper 

4 Sleeve of girl’s 

frock 

5 Square of coloured 

cloth 

6 Flag 

LXX Drawmg from Nature 
andPatternMak- 
ing — ^Leaf Buds, 
227 

1 Rhododendron 

2 Sycamore 

3 and 4 Chestnut 

5 Oak 

6 Lilac 

7, 8 and 9 Leaf bud 
patterns 

10 and 11 Space fill- 
ing with leaf 
buds 

LXXI Handwork — Greeting 
Cards, 229 
1, 2 and 3 Various 
forms of greetmg 
cards 

4 Envelope contain- 

ing greeting 
card 

5 Greeting card in 

the shape of a 
beU 

6 An exercise in let- 

tering 

7 Bookmark 

8 Decorated calen- 

dar 

LXXII Illustrations for the 
History Lessons, 

231 

1 Stone axe 

la Hammer head 

2 and 2a Flint spear 

heads 

3 Stone dnnkmg 

vessel 

4 Whetstone 

5 Bronze Dniidical 

ornament 

6 Roman helmet 

7 Ingot of lead 

8 Roman lamp 

9 Roman standard 
10 Saxon shield 

I r Saxon hunting 
horn 

12 Norman standard 

13 Saxon chair 

14 Planta-gemsta 

15 Candlestick 

16 Norman helmet 

17 Couvre-feu 


LXXIII Handwork and Colour 
— Stencilling, 233 

1 Floral pattern il- 

lustrating decor- 
ative effect of ties 

2 Leaf and flower 

stencil 

2a Abstract pattern 

3 Butterfly and 

snail 

4 Stencilled basket 

and fruit 

5 Border illustrat- 

ing ties 

6 Stencil plate with 

pattern 

7 Stencilledmaterial 

8 Fret pattern 
LXXIV Lettering, 235 

1 Wireandslant-pen 

capital letters 

2 Wire and slant- 

pen wntmg 

3 Literary extract 

written with a 
slant-pen 

LXXV Carpenter’s Tools — 
Pencil, 239 
I Pincers 
2. Saw 

3 Chisel 

4 File 

5 Hammer 

6 MaUet 

7 Plane 

8 Square 

LXXVI Handwork — Simple 
Binding, 241 

1 Example of back- 

ing and sewing 

2 Decorated cover 

' 3 and 3a Paste and 

paint decoration 

4 Square knot 

5 Single overhand 

and slip knots 

6 Bow knot with 

applications 

LXXVI I Drawmg from Nature 
— Pencil and Col- 
our, 243 

1 Spray of holly 

2 Cut-out with ap- 

plication 

3 Stencil pattern 

4 Apphcation of 

stencil to repeats 

5 Units placed m 

border 

6 Space fifling of a 

rectangle 

LXXVIII Pastel Drawing, 247 

1 Union Jack 

2 Shopping hag 

3 Clock 

4 Pail, cloth and 

soap 
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l^XXIX Handwork — Simple 
Binding, etc , 
250 

1 Book stand 

2 Paper tray 

3 Su6de bookmark 

4 Holder for play- 

ing cards 

5 Calendar and note 

pad 

6 Duck 

7 Hexagonal napkin 

ring 

8 Postcard folder 

9 Alphabet book 
LXXX ScientiificApparatus — 

Pencil, 252 

1 Flask and lamp 

2 Scales 

3 and 4 Preparation 

of gas 

5 Thermometer 

screen 

6 Sun calendar 

7 Microscope 

8 Rain gauge 

LXXXI Drawing from Nature 
— Pencil and 
Pattern Mak- 
ing, 253 

1 Spray of mistletoe 

2 Border pattern 

with mistletoe 
motif 

3 Book cover 

4 Space filling with 

mistletoe pattern 
LXXXII Handwork — Port- 
folios, 259 

1 Portfolio — cover- 

ed and decorated 

2 Development of 

portfolio with 
double folds 

3 Portfolio com- 

pleted with 
crackle covering 

4 Blotting case 

5 Stationery holder 

6 Postcard book 

with stub bind- 
ing 

LXXXIII Drawing from Nature, 
261 

1 Wood loosestrife 

2 Ragged robm 

3 Dwarf red rattle 

4 Thrift 

■5 Bladder campion 

6 Common mallow 

7 Borage 

8 Field gentian 

g Meadow crane’s- 
bill 

10 Pattern unit 

11 Pattern from 

bladder campion 


Vol VII 

THE NEW ART LESSONS 

Function of art in the school, 422 
Aims, 422 
Methods, 422 
The children, 423 
The teacher, 424 
Subject, 424 
Syllabus, 425 
The art room, 426 
The case against the drawing book, 
427 

Materials and substitutes, 428 
Formal colour teaching, 428 
Memory work, 429 
Reference library, 429 
Criticism, 429 

Expression, Creative and Memory 
Drawing, 430 
Expression drawing, 430 
Memory drawing, 432 
Real purpose of expression draw- 
ing. 434 

Materials for use, 43 4 
Other considerations, 440 
Pattern design, 448 
Art clubs, 452 

Illustrations 

Imaginative drawings by children 
aged 6 to 8 years, 431 
Imaginative drawnngs by children 
aged 8 to 9 years, 433 
Imaginative drawings by children 
aged 9 to 1 1 years, 435 
"Set-Subject” drawings by child- 
ren aged 7 to 9 years, 437 
Illustration and pattern work m 
coloured paper by children aged 

8 to 10 years, 439 
Illustration and pattern work m 

coloured paper by children aged 

9 to ir years, 441 

A variety of designs done in 
coloured paper by children aged 
9 to ri years, 442 
Patterns drawn and then coloured 
by children aged 6 years, 443 
Free brushwork patterns on thin 
paper by children aged 6 to 8 
years, 445 

Weaving and pattern making in 
coloured paper by children aged 
7 to 9 years, 446 

First lessons m colour arrangement 
by the use of coloured paper pat- 
terns by children aged ro years , 4 47 
First printed patterns — potato-cut 
nnits by children aged 10 years, 

449 

Patterns printed by potato-cut 
units by children aged 10 years, 

450 

Patterns developed on squared 
paper and drawn in manuscript 
ink by children aged 10 years, 431 


ENGLISH 

(Under tins title are lui hull il Lit- 
erature. ( omjiositinn and (.ram- 
mar Por btoncs, I'lH'trv and 
Flays see separati' titles ) 

Vol I 

General Introduction to the I our 
Years’ Course, 131 
The English lesson, 131 
Speech training, 131 
The choice of prose, 1 32 
Hie study of prose, 132 
Intensive study, 133 
Oral composition, 1 33 
Written composition, 134 
Choice and study of jxictry, 134 
The First Yeai's Course. 133 
The Teaching of literature, 135 
Scope of the work, 135 

MODEL LESSONS FDR 1 HE 
lEACHING OF Idll'RAlURE 

Vol I 

Earthworm, The, 162 
Sketches for the blackboard, i(>3 
(pair of shoes , spade , dande- 
lion. sunshade, feather, cob- 
ble stones) 

Foolish Mabel, 145 
Hans the Shepherd Boy, 147 
Sketches for the blaik'board, i ju 
(sheep , crook . w olf , radiator of 
motor-car, gate) 

Hop-About Man, llio. 156 
How Jack went out to Seek his 
Fortune, 141 

Sketches for the blackboard, 144 
(hay rick, rocking chair, cob- 
bler’s awl) 

Lucky and Unluiky. 153 
Sketches for the blackboaid, 153 
(bat, owl, thistle, bird's nest, 
lapwing) 

Titty Mouse and fatty Mouse, 138 
Vol II 

Jellyfish takes a Journev, The, 15S 
Sketches for the blackboard, 105 
(jellyfish , persimmons , wild 
strawberries, monkeys) 
Septimus Septimusson, 166 
Sketches for the blackho'ril, 177 
(gingerbread pig , crown , castle , 
wild boar) 

Theophama, i6i 

Vol III 

Guardian of the Door, Ihe, 217 
Fire Quest, Ihe, 222 
Sketches for the blackboard, 224 
(cockchafer , cicala . fire-lly , 
spinning wheel, pilgrim) 
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Vol IV 

Purple Jar, Tlie, 185 
Wind in the Pine Tree, The, 190 
Sketches for the blackboard, 193 
(tortoise, crane, purple ]ar, 
pine tree, Japanese woman, 
Japanese man) 

Vol I 

FIRST YEAR’S COURSE 
OF COMPOSITION 

Introduction, 169 
The short story, 169 
Dramatisation and drawing, 1C9 
Written work, 170 
More difficult exercises, 171 
Spelling, 171 

Grouped words for spelling, 172 
Twenty stones with graduated ex- 
ercises for oral and written 
composition 

1 The Dog and Ins Shadow, 1 73 

2 The Hare and the Tortoise, 

175 

3 Belling the Cat, 176 

4 The King of the Birds, 178 

5 The King and the Cakes, 180 

6 A Wolf m Sheep’s Clothing, 

181 

7 The Fives and the Cobbler — 

I , 1S3 

8 The Elves and the Cobbler — 

II . 184 

9 The Three Wishes, 185 

10 Washing the Negro, 1S7 

11 The Fox and the Kitten, 188 

12 TheDiscontentedDonkey,i9o 

13 The Crafty Farmer and the 

Dwarf, 19 1 

14 A Pig, 192 

15 The Thief Found Out, 194 
lO The Mcimaid of Lizaid Head, 

195 

17 The Old Dame of Morocco, I gG 

18 The RicliMan’sDiamond, 197 

19 The Donkey, the Salt and the 

Sponges, igS 

20 Robin Round Cap, 199 
Twenty additional short stones — 

see under Stones 
Sketches for the blackboard, 179 
(parrot, eagle, wren, peacock) 
Sketches for the blackboard, i8g 
(hare, tortoise, fox, turkey) 

Vol II 

SECOND YEAR’S COURSE 
OF COMPOSITION 
Introduction, 263 
Seventeen stories with graduated 
exercises for 01 al and written 
composition 

I The Story of the Dandelion 
(Capital letters and full 
stops), 263 


2 The Lion in Love (Subject 

and predicate). 265 

3 The Handsome Stag (Nouns) , 

267 

4 The Fox and the Ass (Verbs) , 

268 

5 The Wise Maid of Wessex — 

Part I (Adjectives), 270 

6 The Wise Maid of Wessex — • 

Part II (Synonyms and 
opposites), 271 

7 The Greedy Nobleman (Sim- 

ple analysis), 274 

8 The Fat Hens and the Lean 

Hens (Singular and plural), 

275 

9 Brer Rabbit and Brer Tor- 

toise inn a Race — Part I 
(Singular and plural sen- 
tences), 277 

10 Brer Rabbit and Brer Tor- 

toise run a Race — Part II 
(Sentence making), 279 

11 The Student and the Pears 

(Adverbs), 280 

12 How the Sultan found an 

Honest Man (Pronouns), 
282 

13 The Vain Jackdaw (Choice of 

words). 284 

14 The Princess and the Ivory 

Castle (There and their) ,286 

15 May Day (Capital letters and 

inverted commas), 287 
iG The Dog and the Wolf (Con- 
versations — Part I ), 289 
17 The Red Creeper (Conversa- 
tions — Part II ) , 290 
Giouped words for spelling, 293 
Sketches for the blackboard, 273 
(antlers, the wise maid of Wes- 
sex , huntsman’s hoin , ass m a 
lion’s skin. Red Indian with 
peace pipe) 

Sketches for the blackboard, 283 
(pear , scarecrow , turnip , the 
honest man, Brei Rabbit and 
Brer Tortoise run a lace) 
Sketches for the blackboard, 291 
(cuckoo, wolf, jackdaw, sea- 
weed , Virginia creeper) 

Vol III 

THIRD YEAR’S COURSE 
OF COMPOSITION 

Introduction, 287 
Twenty-six stories and paragraphs 
with graduated exercises for oral 
and written composition 

1 The Giant Cormoran, 288 

2 Synonyms and Opposites, 289 

3 The Elves, 291 

4 Sncw-White and Rose-Red — 

Part 1 , 293 

5 Snow-White and Rose-Red — 

Part 11 , 294 


6 Going for the Doctor, 296 

7 He, She and It, 298 

8 Who and Which, 299 

9 Robinson Crusoe at Home 

301 

10 Rosamond’s Excuses, 302 

11 You and I, 303 

12 Singular and Plural, 304 

13 People We Know, 306 

14 The Grasshopper, 307 

15 We and They, 309 

iG Singular and Plural, 309 

17 Tommehse, 310 

18 Faithful unto Death, 311 

19 Birds and Beasts, 312 

20 Joining Sentences, 314 

21 When and Where, 316 

22 How Theseus slew the Mino- 

taur, 317 

23 Other Joining Words, 319 

24 Pegasus — Part I , 320 

25 Pegasus — Part II , 322 

26 The Old Man of the Sea, 322 
Sketches for the blackboard, 295 

(giant , duck , stag , rose tree) 
Sketches for the blackboard, 305 
(cabbage caterpillar , poppy and 
wheat, lute, drum, geranium, 
watering-can) 

Sketches for the blackboard, 315 
(Tommehse, Minotaur, vol- 
cano, Theseus) 

Sketches for the blackboard, 323 
(fountain of Pirene , gourd , 
IPegasus , bunch of grapes.) 

Vol IV 

FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE 
OP COMPOSITION 

Introduction, 253 
Aim of the course, 255 
Scope of the work, 255 
Study of form, 255 
Scholarship examinations, 256 
Teaching hints, 25G 
To the children, 257 
Twelve important lules, 257 
Stories, paragraphs and exercises 
for oral and written composition 

1 Letter wilting, 258 

The composition of a letter, 
259 

The envelope, 259 
Subjects for letters, 260 

2 AnOld-Fashioned School, 260 

Adjectives, 261 
Definitions, 262 
Past and present tense, 262 
Words often confused, 262 
Composition, 262 

3 Oliver and Orlando, 263 

The apostrophe, 264 
Adverbs, 264 
Story telling, 265 
Singular and plural, 265 
Opposites, 265 
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4 The Old ITouse, 265 

Adverbial pluaseb, 266 
Simple analysis, 266 
Composition. 267 
Messages and telegrams, 
267 

5 The Giant Atlas, 268 

Similes, 26g 
Synonyms, 269 
Joining sentences, 270 
Composition, 270 

6 Ulysses Deriding the Cy- 

clops, 270 

Exercises from the reading, 

273 

Exercises from the picture, 

273 

Conjunctions, 274 
Pronouns, 274 
Imaginative wilting, 274 
Messages and telegrams, 

274 

7 Guido in the Cornfield, 274 

"Ladders” of action, 278 
Writing conversations, 278 
Names of familiar things, 
278 

Past and present tense, 
278 

Familiar pioverbs, 27S 

8 The Cratcliits’ Clirislmas 

Pudding, 279 
Word Study, 280 
Similes, 28 1 

Nouns foimed from verbs, 
2S1 

Conversations, 281 
Composition, 281 

9 Gerda goes to Lapland, 281 

Insertion of verbs, 283 
Pairs of words which sound 
alike, 283 

Improving a disconnected 
account, 284 
Use of phrases, 2S4 
The apostiophe, 284 
Composition, 285 

10 The Idle Servant, 285 

Imaginary conversations, 
280 

Familiar proverbs and 
phrases, 2S6 

Study of a quotation, 286 
Letter writing, 286 
Correcting errors, 287 
Stoiy writing, 287 

11 John Halifax, 287 

Pans of adjectives, 288 
Insertion of verbs, 289 
Desciibmg people, 289 
Improving a disconnected 
aecoimt, 289 

12 The Horses of the Ancient 

Britons, 289 

Familiar proveibs and 
phrases, 290 
Singular and plural, 291 


M riting paragiaphs, 291 
Framing questions, 201 
Describing familiar object 
291 

Sketch for the blackboard, 271 
(Hercules and the lion) 

Sketch foi the hlackboatcl, 275 
(Poseidon — Neptune) 

Sketches for the blackboard, 277 
(bumblebee. hawk, wasp, 
swift, wasps' nest) 

Scholaiship Fxaniinition 1 apers 
in English 

Bucks County Education tonv- 
inittee, 292 

Cheshire Educafion Comiiiitlcc 

293 

Corporation of Glasgow, 296 
County Council of the West Kid- 
iiig of Yorkshiie, 301 
County of Noithumherland Edu- 
cation Committee. 300 
Edinburgh Corporation Educa- 
tion Committee, 294 
Essex Education Committee, 295 
Ivent Education Committop, aijy 
Leicesterslurc County Council, 
298 

London County Council, 209 
Va VI 

ENGLISH— GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

Reference Notes for the Englisli 
Lesson 

Interesting words, 337 
Pairs of words frequently con- 
fused, 345 

Woids difterently accented, 347 
Words frequently mispronounced 
349 

Abbreviations and words used in 
correspondence, 352 
lieasury of words 
Nouns. 353 
Verbs, 355 
Adjectives, 357 
Adverts, 360 

Vol VII 

ESSENTIAIS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
(An alternative course foi 
the Fourth Year) 

Part I Paits of Speech, 3 J2 
Nouns, 342 

Singular and plural nouns, 342 
Recision exercises, 343 
Gender, 344 

Possessive form of nouns, 3 45 
Revision exercises, 3 1 5 
Verbs, 345 

Subject of the verb. 3 43 
Object of the \eib. 3<](> 

Veibs without objects, 346 


Revnioii cl!clfl-(■^, j jb 
Singular and jiliiral cerb-, 347 
347 

Ki'Vbinn rxcrcisi-,, 34b 
I'rcpositKm- 34.S 
I’roiioiiiis, 34b 
Gender, 348 
R umber, 340 

I’rououn as subject to a mb, 

349 

I’ronmiii as objict to a -verb, 

3 4 n 

Piuii'iun as object after a pre- 
posUiun. 44 1 

1’ossL‘ssivt form of pronrniiis, 
3 4'l 

Revision even ises 340 
I’roiioiin , used to join s, ntcnces, 

350 

KeMsiiin exi-riises, 351 
Adjectives, 351 

Compiiison of adjectm s, 331 
Reiision evereises, 332 
Adverbs, 352 
Conjunctions, 333 
Revision exercises, 353 
leai lung Notes 
Nouns, 33) 

Verbs, 334 
Prepositions, 355 
Pronouns, 353 

Adjectives, 353 
Adveibs, 333 
Conjunctions, 353 
Part II Mold Study, 336 
SjUablcs, 350 

Syllabic meaning "not", 356 
Syllable meaning "snnll’’, 350 
Syllables w ilh v arious meanings, 
350 

Confusing words, 337 
Words vvliieh sound dike, 357 
Words with more than one 
meaning, 337 
Verbs often confuse d, 337 
Litlier, or, neither, nor, 338 
One word fur many, 338 
Suitable words, 339 
DicUonaiy viork, 331) 

W ords opposite m meaiung, 359 
Words similai in ineaiiuig, 3(10 
Use and meaning of words, 3(10 
Rhjniing words, 3G1 
Teaching Notes 
Sylliibles, 361 

Syllables w ith v anou s meanings, 
3(11 

Confusing words, 3(12 
One word for many, 302 
Suitable words, 362 
I hctionary w ork, 362 
Rlijniing words. 302 
Part III I’unctuation, 3(12 
Full stoji, 3(12 
Ouestion mark, 302 
I xdamation mark, 3112 
< oinma, 362 
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Quotation marks, 363 
Apostrophe, 363 
Capital letters, 363 
Direct and indirect speech, 364 
Part IV Sentence Makmg, 364 
A sentence makes sense, 364 
A sentence expresses a complete 
thought, 364 

A sentence is made up of a sub- 
ject and predicate, 365 
A sentence has a predicate verb, 

36s 

A sentence may ask a question, 

366 

Delinitions, 366 
Revision exercises, 366 
Teaching Rotes 
What IS a sentence > 367 
A sentence may ask a question, 

367 

Definitions, 367 
Pait V Analysis, 367 
Divisions of the subject, 367 
Divisions of the predicate, 368 
Teaching Rotes 
Subject and predicate, 369 
Divisions of subject and predi- 
cate, 369 

Part VI Correspondence, 369 
The letter, 369 
The personal letter, 369 
The business letter, 372 
Postcards and telegrams, 373 
The postcard, 373 
The telegram, 374 
Teaching Rotes 
The letter, 375 

Postcards and telegrams, 375 
Part VII Language Study, 375 
Comprehension, 375 
Relative position of associated 
■words and phrases, 376 
Joining sentences, 376 
Likenesses and differences, 377 
Figures of speech, 377 
Proverbs, 378 
Conversation, 378 
Teaching Rotes 
Comprehension, 379 
Relative position of associated 
■words and phrases, 379 
Joining sentences, 379 
Likenesses and differences, 
379 

Figures of speech, 379 
Proverbs, 379 
Conversations, 379 
Part VIII The Paragraph, 380 
One chief point, 380 
Narrative ■writing, 381 
Descriptive writing, 3S1 
Reflective writing. 383 
Technical writing, 383 
Humorous writing, 383 
Teaching Notes 
Oral ■work, 385 
The reading lesson, 385 


Part IX Composition, 385 
Ideas, 385 

Framework of composition, 385 
Narration, 387 
Description, 388 
Reflective ■writing, 389 
Humorous ■writing, 389 
Miscellaneous exercises, 390 
Teaching Notes 
Planning a composition, 391 
Narrative ■writing, 391 
Literary models, 391 
Part X Study of a Passage, 391 
A Bush Fire, 391 
Lighting, 392 
The Beach, 392 
A Plain, 393 
Catching Trains, 394 
The Raven-tree, 395 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

Vol VI 

Introduction, 253 
Royalty 

King George VI, (illus ), 253 
Queen Elizabeth (illus ), 254 
feincess Elizabeth (illus ), 254 
King Edward VIII, 256 
King George V, 256 
Queen Mary, 257 
Royal Residences 
Buckingham Palace, 258 
Windsor Castle (illus), 258 
Sandringham House, 259 
Balmoral Castle, 260 
St James’s Palace, 260 
Kensington Palace, 260 
Hampton Court (illus ), 260 
The Crown Jewels, 261 
London 

St Paul's Cathedral, 263 
Westminster Abbey, 263 
Whitehall (illus), 264 
The Tower of London, 266 
The Houses of Parliament, 267 
The Mansion House, 268 
The Royal Mint, 269 
The British Museum, 270 
Lambeth Palace, 271 
The Zoological Gardens, 271 
Kew Gardens, 272 
Edinburgh 

The Castle (illus ), 273 
The Palace of Holyroodhouse, 
275 

The Scott Memorial. 277 
St Giles’s Cathedral, 277 
The Bums Monument and Rob- 
ert Bums, 278 

An Alphabet of Architecture 
(illus ). 279 
Our Daily Meals 
Cloves, 284 
Coffee, 285 
Honey, 284 


Macaroni, 284 
Maize, 282 
Mustard, 283 
Pepper, 282 
Sago, 282 
Salt, 283 
Tapioca, 282 
Vinegar, 283 
The Morning Paper, 285 
Creatures of the Frozen Seas 
Seal, 288 

Seal-flshmg in Newfoundland 
289 

Walrus, 288 
Whale (illus), 286 
Transport Animals of the World 
Ass, 294 

Camel (illus), 292 
Elephant (illus ), 293 
Llama (lUus ), 290 
Mule, 294 
Ox (illus ), 294 
Reindeer (illus ), 292 
Sledge Dog, 293 
Yak (illus ), 291 

Transport Through the Ages 
(illus ), 295 

Bridges Through the Ages (illus ), 

295 

Wild Creatures of the British Isles 
(illus ) 

Badger, 299 
Deer, 302 
Fox, 305 
Grouse, 300 
Hare, 300 
Mole, 305 
Ottei, 299 
Partridge, 304 
Rabbit, 300 
Squirrel, 304 
Stoat, 304 
Wild Duck, 304 

Sketches for the blackboard, 
301 

(badger , stoat , grouse , squirrel , 
otter . rabbit) 

Sketches for the blackboard, 303 
(fox, hare, deer, wild duck, 
parti idge, mole) 

Curious Birds and Animals of 
Australia and New Zealand 
Cassowary (illus ), 309 
Echidna (illus ), 306 
Emu (illus), 308 
Kangaroo, 305 
Kiwi, 309 
Koala (illus ), 306 
Laughing Jackass (illus ), 308 
Lyre Bud (illus ), 306 
Opossum (illus ), 308 
Platypus (illus ), 306 
Wallaby, 306 

Sketches for the blackboard, 306 
(koala, opossum, emu, echid- 
na, laughing jackass, casso- 
wary , lyre bird , platypus) 
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Miscellaneous Wild Animals (il- 
lus ) 

Anteater, 309 
Armadillo, 309 
Baboon, 310 
Chameleon, 310 
Coyote, 310 
Jaguar, 310 
Leopard, 310 
Puma, 311 
Sloth, 311 
Tapir, 31 1 

Outposts of the Empire 
Aden, 319 

East Indies, British possessions 
in the, 320 
Gibraltar, 312 
Hong Kong (illus ), 326 
Jamaica {illus ), 330 
Malta, 314 

Malta, History of, 313 
Smgapore (lUus ), 323 
West Indies, The, 328 
The Transmission of News through 
the Ages (illus ), 334 
Reference Notes for the English 
Lesson 

Interesting words, 337 
Pairs of words frequently con- 
fused, 34s 

Words differently accented, 347 
Words frequently mispronounced 
349 

Abbreviations and words used in 
correspondence, 352 
Treasury of words 
Nouns, 353 
Verbs, 355 
Adjectives, 357 
Adverbs, 360 

GEOGRAPHY 

Vol I 

General Introduction to the Four 
Years’ Course, 379 
Some difficulties, 379 
World treatment, 379 
The home region, 379 
Imagination and stories, 380 
Pictures, 380 
Textbooks, 380 
Questions and exercises, 380 
Selection of material, 381 
Four Years’ Course, 382 

FIRST YEAR’S COURSE 

I Children of the Empire, 384 
Cold lands, 384 
Cool lands, 384 
Hot lands, 385 
Hot wet forests, 385 
Industrial areas, 385 
Mountain regions, 388 
The ocean, 388 
The homes of man, 388 
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Children’s Story 
Part I — 

Eskimo boy, 389 
Canadian boy, 390 
Australian girls, 390 
New Zealand girls, 390 
Part II — 

Girl of the Sudan, 391 
South African schoolboy, 
391 

Indian girl, 392 
Illus 

St. Paul's Cathedral, 378 
Date palms, 381 
Tractor and combined har- 
vester-thresher, Ontario, 

385 

Eskimo boy, 386 
Canadian boy, 386 
Australian girls, 386 
Maori girls, 386 
Sudan girl, 387 
South African schoolboy, 

387 

Indian boy and girl, 387 
Girl of Ceylon, 387 
Chffside ski club, Ottawa, 
Ontario, 389 
Maori wood carving, 391 
African girl pounding 
maize, 391 
Maize plant, 393 
Corn cob, 393 

II Life m Cold Lands, 394 
The Eskimos, 394 
Cold forests, 398 
Fur-bearmg animals, 399 
Children’s Story 
The Eskimo, 400 
Lumbering in Canada, 

401 

Fur trappers, 403 
Illus 

Eskimos in summer, 
394 

Colpitts fur farm, 395 
Sledge drawn by "hus- 
kies”, Banff winter car- 
nival, 396 

Ski-mg, Laurentian hills, 
Quebec, 397 

Tjrpical sawmill, Vancou- 
ver, 399 

Pulp and paper plant. 
Ocean Falls, 401 
Lumbermen's log cabins, 

402 

National emblems, 406 
(Irish shamrock, English 
rose , Scottish thistle , 
Welsh leek , French fleur- 
de-lis) 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 407 

(maple leaf, snowshoes, 
conifer , seal , silver 
fox) 


S^S 

III Cool Grasslands, 408 

Sheep raising in New Zea- 
land, 408 

Prairies of Canada, 409 
Grasslands of Australia 
and New Zealand, 414 
Children’s Story- 
Praines of Canada, 416 
Australian and New Zea- 
land sheep, 418 
New Zealand mutton. 421 
Illus ■ 

Sheep-raising in New Zea- 
land, 408 

Winnipeg — general view of 
business section, 410 
Ranch scene in Alberta, 
411 

Mount Assimboiue, trail 
riders’ camp, 412 
Northland elevator, Fort 
William, Ontario, 413 
CNR school car on car 
siding, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, 414 
Parliament buildings, Ot- 
tawa. 415 

Bringing down the wool, 
Australia, 416 
Dairying in New Zealand, 

417 

Interior of dairy factory. 
New Zealand, 418 
Ploughing by tractor, 
Western Canada, 419 
Dairy farm, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, 420 

Parliament House, Can- 
berra, 421 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 423 

(pot of Bovnl , tin of 
corned beef, Indian te- 
pee, bison) 

IV Cool Lands — Industrial Re- 
gions, 424 
A coal mine, 424 
Early days in Britain, 424 
Children's Story 
Early times in Britain, 427 
Steam power, 428 
Black diamonds, 429 
Factories, 430 
Iron, 431 
Illus 

Pit-head of a coal mine in 
the United Kingdom, 424 
The Potteries, a view of 
Hanley taken from an 
aeroplane, 426 
Section of a coal measure, 
428 

George Stephenson’s 
"Rocket”, 429 
Sectional view of a coal 
mine, 430 
Davy lamp, 433 
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V. Warm Lands 'with. Winter 
Ram, 434 
Cyprus, 434 

Mediterranean regions, 435 
Cape Town, 436 
South-western Australia, 

436 

Children’s Stoiy • 

Cyprus, 439 

The wonderful vine, 440 
Jaffa oranges, 441 
Ulus 

Cyprus in summer, 434 
Vines, 435 

Stacks of cork. Spam, 436 
Picking, sorting and pack- 
ing Malaga grapes, 437 
Selecting and sorting oran- 
ges at Valencia, 438 
Orange trees. White river, 
East Transvaal, 438 
Drying fruit in trays, Or- 
chard siding. Cape, 439 
Cleaning, stemming and 
grading fruit, Mildura 
packing shed, Victoria, 
Australia, 440 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 443 

{locust bean, fig leaves 
and fruit. Aims of the 
Orange Tree State , Arms 
of Cyprus) 

Life story of the silkworm, 
444 

VI Hot Lands with Summer 
Ram, 445 
Rice planting, 443 
Tea picking, 446 
Elephants stackin g timber, 
446 

The monsoon lands, 446 
Children's Story 
Rice cultivation, 452 
Tea plantations, 453 
Teak forests, 454 
Tlljts 

Setting out rice plants m 
India, 445 

Tea picking in Ceylon, 446 
Elephants piling teak m 
Burma, 447 

Map South-west monsoon 
— India, Burma and Cey- 
lon, 448 

Map North-east monsoon 
— India, Burma and Cey- 
lon, 449 

Churning butter — Indian 
village life, 430 
Weavers and their quar- 
ters outside Agra, 451 
Indian farmer going to the 
paddy field with his 
plough and cattle, 452 
Teak rafts on the Irra- 
waddy at Prome, 456 


Sketches for the black- 
board, 437 

(rice plant , tea plant , 
water buffalo , Indian 
woman pounding lice) 
VII Hot Wet Forests, 458 

A cocoa plantation, 458 
Timbei trees, 439 
Rubber, 460 

Rattan and bamboo, 461 
Fauna of tropical forests, 
461 

Children’s Story 
Cocoa and chocolate, 462 
Rubber plantations, 464 
lUus 

Cocoa orchard in West 
Africa, 458 

Cocoa pods and beans, 459 
CoUeclmgrubber latex, 460 
Straightening rattans, 461 
Old method of transport- 
ing cocoa, 462 
New method of transport- 
ing cocoa, 463 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 467 

(harvesting picker and 
cutlass , section of cocoa 
pod , cocoa pods , how 
rubber is collected) 

VIII Hot Grasslands, 468 

A Sudan cotton field, 468 
Loading sugar-canes in 
Jamaica, 469 

The Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan, 470 
Children’s Story 
Cotton, 472 
Sugar, 473 
Ulus 

A Sudan cotton field, 468 
Loading sugar-canes in 
Jamaica, 469 

Hunter’s camp m the " Big 
Game Country” — Africa, 

471 

Congested houses m a 
Lancashire mill town, 473 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 473 

(bananas , cotton , pound- 
ing mealies, sugar-cane) 
IX Hot Dry Lands, 477 

Transportmg dates by 
camel caravan, 477 
Gufas on the Tigris, 477 
The chief deserts, 478 
Minerals m Western Aus- 
tralia, 479 
Iraq, 479 
Children's Story 
The date palm, 480 
The gufa, 481 
Ulus 

Camel caravan, 477 
Gufas on the Tigris, 478 


A Bedouin, 480 
Head of a camel, 481 
Map Africa — rainfall 

483 

Map Africa — ^vegetation 

483 

X Sunny Islands, 484 

Drying copra in the South 
Sea Islands, 484 
The Pacific islands, 485 
Climate, 485 
Products, 485 
Traders, 486 
Children’s Story: 

Sunny Islands of the 
Empire, 487 
The coconut palm, 488 
Island fishermen, 489 
Some sunny islands, 489 
Ulus 

Drying copra in the South 
Sea Islands, 484 
Typical scene in the South 
Sea Islands, 486 
Plaiting palm fronds for 
roofing, 4S7 
CoUectmg toddy, 488 
Coconut to coir — spinning 
the fibre into yarn, 489 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 491 

(grass house of Fiji, 
outrigger canoe, New 
Guinea woman making 
a cook pot, section of a 
coconut) 

XI Life on the Sea, 492 

The world’s chief fishing 
grounds, 493 
lUver fisheries, 495 
Preserving and exporbag 
fish, 4 q6 

Children's Story . 

Different ways of fishing, 
497 

Herrings, 497 
Cod, 498 
Salmon, 499 
Ulus 

Cod fishing in Newfound- 
land, 492 

Herring packing, 493 
Map Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, 494 
Map Western Europe 
showing Dogger Bank 
and hundred fathom hue, 
494 

Boys drying codfish, Gasp6 
coast, Quebec, 495 
Hauling in. the trawl, 498 
Unloading salmoa from 
scows, Westminster, B C , 
500 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 501 

(steam trawl , drift net) 
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XII Merchant Ships, 502 
Penang harbour, 502 
“All- Red Routes”, 503 
Oceans as connecting links, 

503 

Coaling stations, 503 
Tramps and liners, 503 
Children’s Story- 
Empire products, 504 
Docks and warehouses, 504 
Tramps, coasters and lin- 
ers, 505 

Coal and oil, 506 
lUus 

An eastern seaport, 502 
The Thames, showing the 
Tower bridge m the dis- 
tance, 505 

Section of a liner, 506 
Meat in cold store. New 
Zealand, 507 

The Nelson Monument, 
Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don, 509 


for specimens of materials made 
from cotton 
Hot Di y Lands, 525 
Clay model of a giifa, scene on 
the ligris for paper-cutting, a 
camel caravan, an ostrich cut- 
out 

Sunny Islands, 527 
Plastic model — section of a coco- 
nut, plastic model of a banana, 
model of a coconut shy , leaf of a 
banana plant in paper-cutting, 
house of the South Seas 
Life on the Sea, 529 
Plastic models of salmon and 
cod , plastic model of cod steak 
and plate , plastic model of 
trawler, paper-culling scene of 
trawler at work, cut-out of 
fisherman 

Vol II 

SECOND YEAR’S COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL GEOGRAI’HY 


5 'Ihe Makin ; of rians— Part I , 

42 f) 

Storv — Hidden T rrasure 12S 
Ulm ‘ 

SkctLhing exercises, 427 
I’lan showing where the 
treasure was hidden, 

G The Making of Plam— I'ait 
II . 43 n 

7 Hie Making of Plans— I’art 


Skill lung txinieps, 431 
How to diaw a pl.in of the 
district about the sHinol, 
43 -! 

8 Our Kfjiites — I'art I , ^33 
Our roads, 433 

mu’; 

A simple road map of a 
district, 43 4 

0 Our Rontis— I'art 11 , 435 
Our railw.iy-,, 435 
A railway junction, 43O 
Ilhi6 

A smiiile railway map of a 
district, 43() 

10 Our Routes —I’art III , 437 

Our I analb, 337 

11 Our Routes — Part IV , 337 

Our rivers, 437 

JllU’! 

Simple sketch map of part 
of the river Mersey, 438 

Vol II 

SECOND YEAR’S COURSE OF 
DESCHIPIIVE GEOGRAPHY 
(Life in Canada and Australasia) 

I Canada— Ihe Red Indians, 

^439 

llio Red Indians in early 
days, 439 

Ilistoiy of the English m 
America, 440 

Cliamplaui, the French 
pioneer, 440 

Eskimos and Indians, 440 
Children’s Storj 
Hiawatha, 442 
Ulus 

'Ihe Red Indians in early 
days, 439 

Indians in full dress, 445 
Indian tepee, 448 
Old-tinie chief, 449 
Hunter calling moose, 449 
C hildren of to-day, 449 
Mother and baby on a 
Teserv-atinn, 449 

II A Trip across Canada, 450 

Surface, 450 
Acadia, 451 

I aurentian lowlands, 451 
Canadian Shield, 451 


Vol I 

GEOGRAPHY— ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS FOR HANDWORK 

The Cold Lands, 511 
Canadian lumber wagon made in 
cardboard, plastic model of an 
Eskimo kayak, polar beai for a 
paper cut-out 
Cool Grasslands, 513 
An Australian sheep farm worked 
as a community model by the 
whole class 

Cool Lands — Industrial Regions, 

515 

Model crane made from a match- 
box and a cotton reel , model 
crane made from a mantle box 
and a cotton reel, coal truck 
made from a match-box 
Warm Lands — Fruit, 517 
Plastic model of a barrel of colon- 
ial apples , basket of fruit for 
paper-cutting , paper fruit bas- 
ket , poster for an exercise in 
paper-cutting, plastic model of 
an apple 

Hot Lands with Summer Ram, 519 
A paddy field for paper-cutting , 
paper model of a tea chest 
Hot Wet Forests, 521 
Clay model of an elephant, clay 
model of a cocoa pod , paper 
cut-out of a tiger 
Hot Grasslands, 523 
Model of a native African house 
made from a cardboard tube , 
cotton pod and cotton reel for 
free cutting , plastic model of a 
cotton boll , shape of a knife as 
used in cutting sugar-cane , book 


Introduction, 41 1 

Where is it’ 411 
Size, 412 

How to get there, 413 
What IS it like? 41 3 
What manner of folk exist 
and what do they do’ 414 
Why’ 415 
Ulus 

Tobogganing m Canada, 410 

1 Preliminary Talk on the 

Earth, 417 
Story, 417 

Teacher’s notes on the solar 
system, 418 
lUus 

The relative distances of the 
planets from the sun, 420 

2 Finding Direction, 420 

Story — ^Voyage of Christo- 
pher Columbus, 421 
Ulus 

A simple compass card, 421 
Portable direction post for 
use in the classroom, 422 

3 Direction — the Sun, 423 

Application to descriptive 
geography, 424 
Ulus 

How to draw a meridian, 

424 

4 'Ihe Pole Star and the Plough, 

424 

Application to descriptive 
geography, 426 
Ulus 

How to find the south with 
a watch, 424 

Cardboard discs for lessons 
on the stars and direction, 

425 
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Gieat plains, 451 
Mountain region, 451 
Rivers and lakes, 451 
Water power, 453 
Climate, 433 
Children’s Story 
A trip across Canada, 455 
The train, 455 
The province of Quebec, 


456 

Ontario, 456 

The praine provinces, 458 
The Rocky mountains, 
458 

British Columbia, 459 


Illus 

Mount Robson, B C . 430 
Map Dominion of Canada, 


Map Dominion of Canada 
— January and July iso- 
therms, 454 

Map Dominion of Canada 
—vegetation, 454 
Aerial tramway over whirl- 
pool, Niagara, 457 
The Bow river valley and 
the Canadian Pacific 
Banff Springs Hotel — ■ 
Banff, 459 

Nelson, B C , from Look- 
out Point, 460 
Typical cod-fishing sailing 
boat, 462 

III Canadian Fisheries, 463 

Newfoundland and the cod 
fisheries, 463 
Timber, watei power, 
minerals, 464 
The Grand Banks, 464 
The hair seal, 464 
Lobsters and herrings, 

465 

Salmon, 466 
Children's Story 
Cod, 46G 
Salmon, 467 
Illus 

Salmon fishing in Canada, 

463 

Hauling up herrings m a 
brailer or scoop net, 465 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 469 

(tinned salmon, iceberg, 
cod , moose , roebuck) 
Member of the Royal 
Canadian Police refuelling 
his engine-powered snow- 
plane, 470 

IV Canadian Forests, 471 

The Cordilleran forest, 472 
Forests of the great plains. 


472 

The Eastern forests, 473 
Uses of the forest, 473 
Lumbering, 473 


The miracle of paper, 473 
Maple sugar, 476 
The fur trade, 477 
Children’s Story 
Maple sugar, 479 
The beaver, 480 
Illus 

Canadian timber raft, 471 
Stacking logs for the 
sprmg break-up, 472 
Modern log-haulmg equip- 
ment, B C , 474 
Lumber jam, 475 
Pulpwood development 
near Amos, Quebec, 476 
Wood barkers and spray- 
ers, Laurentide pulp and 
paper mills, Quebec, 477 
Collecting maple sap, 478 
Unloadmg sugar beet at 
Calgary, 479 
A beaver dam, 480 
Eldora mine, Port Radium, 
on Great Bear Lake, 483 

V Canadian Wheat Lands and 

Rauches, 484 
Agriculture and stock rais- 
ing, 484 

The wheat belt, 485 
Flour milling, 486 
Tobacco, sugar, fruits, po- 
tatoes, 486 

Ranching and dairying, 

488 

Children’s Story 
Wheat, cattle and fruit, 

489 
Illus • 

Harvesting on the Can- 
adian Praine, 484 
Cattle ranch in Western 
Canada, 485 

Gram elevators, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, 486 
Apples in Nova Scotia, 487 
Fruit farming, British Col- 
umbia, 488 

Rough horses in corral, S 
Alberta, 489 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 491 

{a laker being loaded at a 
gram elevator , diagram- 
matic map of the sea 
route from Liverpool to 
Quebec) 

Buffalo round-up in Al- 
berta, 493 

VI Home Life m City and 

Country, 494 
Montreal, 494 
Quebec, 496 
Ottawa, 497 
Toronto, 497 
Winnipeg, 498 
Regina, 498 
Saskatoon, 498 


Children’s Story 
Homes of Canadian child- 
ren, 499 
Illus 

Montreal, 494 
Canadian people, 495 
Canadian lumbeiman , 
Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Policeman, Pioneer 
Family 
Quebec, 496 

Montmorency falls show- 
ing power plant which 
supplies Quebec with elec- 
tric power, 497 
Blast furnaces of the 
Dominion Foundry and 
Steel Company of Canada, 
499 

VII Australia — History and 

Peoples, 503 

Cbaiacteristic modes of 
life in Australia, 503 
Discovery and explora- 
tion, 503 

Captain James Cook, 
505 

First settlements, 507 
The people, 508 
Australian Aborigines, 509 
Children’s Story 
Captain Cook, 509 
The settlers, 511 
The Blackfellows, 512 
Illus 

Australian people, 504 
(Prospector , sugar-cane 
growers , stockman , bul- 
locky) 

"The Discovery’’, 505 
Sydney Harbour, New 
South Wales, 506 
Circular quay, Sydney, 
NSW, 507 

Map The States of Aus- 
tralia, 509 

Map . Sir Ross Smith’s 
flight to Australia, 313 

VIII Australia — a Trip across the 

Continent, 515 
The Commonwealth, 515 
Build, 516 
Coast, 516 
Rainfall, 516 
Vegetation, 517 
Ammal life, 317 
Sheep farming, 518 
Cattle rearing, 51S 
Other crops, 519 
Queensland, 520 
New South Wales, 521 
Victoria, 521 
South Australia, 321 
Western Australia, 521 
Tasmania, 52 1 
The Northern Territory, 

521 
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Cliildien's Story 
A trip across the continent, 
521 
Ilht^ 

Dairy cows in Victoria, 
Austialia, 515 
Map annual rainfall in 
Australia, 517 
Orcharding in Victoria, 
51S 

Apple orchards, Tasmania, 

519 

Loading wheat, Melbourne, 

520 

Timber hauling, Kilcoy 
district, South Queens- 
land, 522 

"Rake" of timber drawn 
from Western Australian 
forest, 523 

Sluicing for gold in Vic- 
toria, 524 

Loading wheat from a silo 
at Geelong, 526 
Harvesting a crop of 7,000 
acres of wheat at Miling, 
W A , 527 

Sugar mill, Australia, 328 
IX Austialia — Sheep and Cat- 
tle, 530 

Children’s Story. 

Sheep, 530 
Cattle, 533 
Ulus 

Sheep-shearing in Aus- 
tralia, 530 

Camel tram m Australia, 

531 

Wool valuators in show 
room, 532 

X Australia — Life m City and 
Country, 535 
Children’s Story 
Australian homes, 535 
Australian children, 336 
Animals and birds, 537 
Ulus 

Placing sultanas m drying 
racks, 536 

Wild animals of Australia, 
539 

Map General map of 
Australia, 540 

XI. New Zealand — History and I 
Peoples, 541 I 

Early explorers, S41 
Captain Cook, 542 
Samuel Marsden, 542 
Captain Hobson, 542 
Population, 542 
Children's Story 
The islands and the clim- 
ate, 343 

The Maoris, 544 
Ulus 

Cooking in a hot spring. 
New Zealand, 541 
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Maori girls m native Cos- 
tume, New Zealand, 543 
Maori woman and child, 
Rotorua, North Island, 
New Zealand, 545 
Flax cutting. North Is- 
land, New Zealand, 54b 
In a butter factory, 54R 
XII NewZealandandPapua, 549 
Three types of New Zea- 
landers, 549 

A man of New Guinea, 549 
South Island, 540 
North Island, 549 
Climate, 349 
Industries, 551 
Cities, 552 
Piji. 552 

Tcriitory of Papua, 552 
Cluidien’s Story 
trip to New Zealand, 553 
The Papuans, 559 
Ulus 

New Zealand people, 550 
(Old-time Maori chief, 
felling a kauri pine , man 
with a fish trap, sheep 
dipping) 

Map General map of New 
Zealand, 551 

Auckland city. North Is- 
land, Neiv' Zealand, 553 
Transporting kauri, 554 
Apples for export at Wel- 
lington, 555 

Mount Ngauruhoe (Ton- 
gariro National Park) in 
eruption, 556 
Wellington harbour, 557 
Sheep on Te Paki station 
in the far north of New 
Zealand, 55S 

Homes of coastal people, 
Papua, 5O0 

Map I’acific Ocean — 
Trade Routes, 561 
Kiwi, 562 

Vol IT 

GEOGRAPHY— ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS FOR HANDWORK 

Canada, 565 

Indian peace pipe in paper , Red 
Indian wigwam in paper or cali- 
co , snowshoe m card , toma- 
hawk m paper, Red Indian 
cut-out 
Canada, 567 

Cardboard model of a Canadian 
Pacific Railway engine, tobog- 
gan in card, plastic model of 
cowboy’s hat 
Canada, 569 

Clay model of lumberman’s shan- 
ty, cardboard model of ranch- 
er’s house 


Canada, 571 

Clay models of seals grouped to 
form a scene, t.'imping srem — 
tent m material or paper, 
Canadian trapper cut-out 
Canada, 573 

Clay model of hearer, paper- 
cutting — making a sir.ipbcwk, 
ciit-ont picture of C'anadian for- 
est, Indian c.anoc m card 
Austral.isia, 575 

Dutch flag — paper-cutting exer- 
cise , alxinginal arms in card, 
card model of boomerang , 
aborigin.il dwelling in clay, 
tane and ralti.i. 

Aiistral.asia, 577 

Liimlier worker's saw in card, 
lumber tram- of match Imxi's, 
card and cl.ij , Jlaori house in 
thill card 
Aiislralasi.a, 379 

Wool w agon in thin card , Sydney 
Harbour bridge — m cardtioaril 
and cotton reels 
Australasia, 581 

Papuan lioiise in thin c.ard , toy 
model of a kangaroo. 

Australasia, 583 

Balancing toy of p.ariQt, balanc- 
ing toy of laughing jackass , 
eimi cut-out; kiwi cut-out, 
lyre bird cut-out 

Vol III 

THIRD YE.AR’S COURSE OF 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY 
(Life in British Africa, India 
and Burma) 

I South Africa — Peoples, 455 
Natne men and women of 
Africa, 455 

Early history of South 
Africa, 458 

Ihe Boer or Dutch Afrik- 
ander, 439 
Native races, 439 
Children’s Story 
I ife in a Bantu village, 4G4 
F ducation, 406 
Uhe Zulus, 406 
The Boers and the British, 
467 
Ulus 

Map South Africa show-- 
ing chief railways and 
towns, 454 
African men, 456 
African women, 457 
Inside a Zulu home, 458 
Map Empire territories m 
Afric.a, 459 

Zulu women hairdressing, 
4C11 

Zulu warrior, 462 
Bantu children, 4O3 
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lllus — contd 
Young Bantu warrior and 
children, 465 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 469 

{Bantus — agricultural 
axe, shield and spear, 
knobkerrie , snuS box on 
a waist belt , gram store , 
salt box) 

II South Africa — a Trip across 

the Country, 470 
Build of the country, 471 
Rivers, 472 
Climate, /)73 
Children’s Story 
A trip across South Africa, 
474 

Cape Town, 474 
The tram, 475 
The Cape Brovmce, 47O 
Vineyards and orchards, 
477 

The mountains, 478 
The Karroo, 478 
The Orange river and 
Orange Free State, 479 
The diamond country, 480 
The Transvaal, 4S0 
Rhodesia, 481 
The Victoria Falls, 481 
Ulus 

Gathering grapes in South 
Afnca, 470 

Map provinces of South 
Africa, 471 

Diagrammatic section from 
south to north of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 472 
Cape Town and Table 
Mountain, 475 
Trekking in South Afnca, 
477 

Little Karroo — sheep on 
trek, 479 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 483 

(Public Arms Natal , 
Orange Free State , Cape 
of Good Hope Trans- 
vaal) 

Jackal, 484 

III South Africa — Industiies, 

485 

Agriculture, 485 
Wool, 486 
Maize, 487 
Fruit, 487 
Feathers, 490 
Children's Story 
Maize growing, 490 
Ostriches, 491 
Wool, 492 
Fruits, 493 
Ulus 

Village school in Basuto- 
land, 485 


Picking pears, 488 
Transporting pineapples, 
489 

Ostriches at Oudtshoorn, 
492 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 495 

(South African fruits 
apples , corn cob , pears , 
peaches, oranges, pine- 
apples , grapefruit) 

Wart hog, 496 

IV South Africa — Minerals and 
Cities, 497 
Gold, 497 
Diamonds, 499 
Coal, 500 
Pretoiia, 501 
Cape Town, 502 
South-W'est Africa, 502 
Children's Story 
Mochudi, 503 
Diamonds, 503 
Gold, 504 
Towns, 505 

Kruger National Park, 505 
Cape Tovra, 507 
Ulus 

Mochudi, Bechuanaland, 
497 

Native Homes m Southern 
Rhodesia, 498 
Johannesburg from the air, 
499 

Native dance in a com- 
pound, 500 

Animals of the Kruger 
National Park, 506 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 509 

(wooden stool , drum cov- 
ered with lizard skin , 
wooden piUow , elephant 
tusk , West African 
drummer, gram mortar) 
V British East Africa, 510 
The East African Plateau, 
510 

Climate and productions, 

512 

Uganda, 513 
Kenya Colony, 515 
The Masai, 515 
Tanganyika Territory, 

515 

Zanzibar, 517 
The Nyasaland Protector- 
ate, 517 

The Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan, 517 
Children’s Story 
Native peoples of British 
East Africa, 518 
A native family of Kenya, 

521 

Sisal, 523 
Copra, 524 


Ilhis • 

Map The Great Rift Val- 
ley, 510 

Native family in Kenya, 

511 

Market scene in Kikuyu, 

511 

Map Eastern Africa, 512 
Point duty at Kampala, 
Uganda, 513 

Drying coffee. East Africa, 

514 

Sixth Avenue, Nairobi, 314 
Marino service s s Nyanm 
loading cotton seed, 
Lake Victoria, 516 
Fuzzies of the Sudan, 519 
Kikuyu women preparing 
food, 520 

Sisal m East Africa, 522 
The empire’s copra, 523 
Map London fo Cape 
Town, 52(5 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 527 

(tsetse fly, locust, sisal, 
tobacco plant, machila) 
VI British West Africa, 328 
The Sudan, 52S 
Climate and productions, 
528 

The Niger, 530 
Industries, 530 
People, 530 
Nigena, 532 

The Gold Coast Colony, 
533 

Sierra Leone, 533 
Gambia, 534 
Children’s Story 
Native life, 534 
The oil palm, 535 
Cocoa, 536 
Mahogany, 537 
Notes on some African 
animals, 538 

(antelope, crocodile, flam- 
ingo, giraffe, gorilla, 
hyena, hippopotamus, 
mandrill, rhinoceros, 
secretary vulture, zebra) 
lllus 

Makmg pottery m West 
Africa, 529 
Freetown, 529 
Map Western Sudan and 
Upper Gumea, 531 
Oil palm, 336 
Gathering cocoa pods, 536 
Mahogany rafts on the 
Oluwc, 537 
Flamingoes, 53S 
Pigmy antelope, 53S 
Crocodiles, 538 
Giraffe, 538 
Gorilla, 539 
Hyena, 539 
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Illus — contd 
Mandrill, 539 
Rhinoceros, 539 
Secretaiy vulture, 540 
Zebra, 540 
Papyrus, 541 

The mud-made city of 
Kano, 542 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 543 

(Public Arms • Lagos , 
Johannesburg , Sierra 
Leone , East African 
Protectorate) 

VII India — ^Peoples, 544 

Build, 544 
Climate, 547 
Rivers, 549 
Children’s Story 
India and its peoples, 550 
A true story, 552 
Illus 

Men of India, 545 
Women of India, 546 
Ufap India — physical, 

547 

Diagram showing monthly 
rainfall at Darjeeling, 

548 

The Badri Jas, Temple of 
the Jams, Calcutta, 548 
Persian water wheel, 549 
Diagram showing monthly 
temperatures at Colombo 
and Simla, 549 

VIII Trips about India, 554 
Children’s Story 

Bombay, 554 
The Himalayas, 556 
Kashmir, 356 
Simla, 558 
Mt Everest, 558 
Darjeeling, 559 
The Plain of Hindustan, 
559 

The Punjab, 560 
The Monsoons, 560 
The Deccan, 562 
Mysore, 562 
llhis 

Wild animals of the Indian 
Jungle, 555 
Khyber Pass, 556 
Mountain goats, Lidar val- 
ley, 557 

On the Jhelum at Srinagar, 

557 

Wayside encampment, 
Jammu-Srinagar road, 

558 

Wheat market, 559 
Levelling land with plough 
and scraper, 5O0 
Ploughing by motor trac- 
tor, 561 

Mysoie girls returning from 
the Ghat, Mysore, 563 


Sketches for the black- 
board, 565 

(a great granary built at 
Bankipore, 1780, to 
guard against famine, 
native water carrier , 
fruit of the mango , 
bullock cart with jars of 
water) 

IX India — ^Industries, 567 

India an agricultural 
country, 568 
Tea, 569 
Rice, 572 
Jute. 575 
leak, 576 
Children's Story 
Rico, 577 
Tea, 578 
Jute, 578 
Teak, 580 
Illus 

Taj Mahal, 566 
Village sugar-mill m India, 
567 

Dhohi Ghat at Bombay, 
56S 

Bullock tram m India, 569 
Map world’s chief tea and 
sugar lands, 570 
Assistant manager expl am- 
ing the plucking system 
to Sonthal women. Upper 
Assam, 571 

World’s annual production 
of tea in millions of lbs , 

572 

Map world ’s chief nee and 
cotton lands, 572 
Rice cultivation — prepar- 
ing soil for ploughing, 573 
Sowing jute, 574 
Cutting jute, 574 
Washing jute, 575 
Drying jutc. 575 
Waltair native village. 
United Provinces, 57(1 
Elephants on parade, 577 
Native method of beating 
out the rice grains, 578 
Khasi women selling cloth, 
Shillong, Assam, 579 
World’s chief sources of 
rice, 581 

X India — ^Town Life, 583 
Bombay, 584 
Calcutta, 5S6 
Madras, 587 
Agra, 588 
Delhi, 589 
New Delhi, 590 
Benares, 591 
Lucknow, 59 j 
Children’s Story 
Home hfe m an Indian 
city. 594 
Delhi, 395 


Allahabad, 59(1 
Benares, ■jiiy 
Calcutta, 598 
Illus ■ 

Benares, 582 

Snake charmer and potter, 
5S3 

Shoemaker, fruit stall, 5R4 
The Bazaar, Bombay, 585 
Bdbu Ghats, Hoogly river, 
Calcutta, 586 
Bentinck street — Calcutta, 

587 

Communal well in an 
Indian village, 58H 
'ihe Jumnia Musjid, Delhi, 
590 

Indian war memotnd arch 
at Delhi, 591 
One of the gates of the 
Kaisr Bagh, I.iicknow, 


S92 

M.vp India— chief rail- 

ways, 593 
Punjab elvKa, 504 
Allahabad nit la — i ntlos- 
iires for pilgrims, 59(1 
Sadhus ,it Benares, 598 
World’s thiif cotton jiro- 
ducers, 399 

Nuw ara Ehj a railw av, Coo 

XI India — Village I ife, 601 
Children’s Story 

Mavati’s home, 604 
The a illago school. O05 
The Milage people, 605 
Illus 

Indian peasant’s home, 601 
Indian well. 602 
Scene on a canal in Allepi, 
Travancore State, fiQ3 
Kashmir wuman spinning, 
904 

Indian fair, 607 
Sketches for the black- 
board, h09 

(Indian with wooden 
plough, i u im; bullock 
cart , a dinghy, the n.it- 
11 e passenger and living 
boat of India) 

XII Burma. 611 
Children’s Story 

Rangoon, Gii 
The Irrawaddj', f)H 
The Burmese, Cia 
Village life, 012 
Town hfe, 613 
The forest, 614 
Illus 

Sketches for the hlack- 
bo ird, oio 

(monkey . bandicoot . cro- 
coilile emerging from 
egg cobra, the t tab or 
hunting leop ird) 

Oil wellb—Burma, 612 
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Illus. — confd 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, 613 
Burmese cigar makers, 613 
Burmese village scene, 614 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 615 

(Public Arms Burma , 
Malay States, Ceylon, 
Supporter of the Arms 
of Calcutta) 

Fisher's homestead, Cey- 
lon, 616 

Voi nr 

THIRD YEAR’S COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 

I. Weather Study — Rainfall, 617 
Notes on clouds, 619 
Story — Our Farm, 619 
Useful practical work, 620 
A ram gauge, 620 
Sketching, 622 
Illus ; 

Types of clouds, 617 
Study near Talsarn, 61 8 
How a spring is formed, 621 
Chestnut bud , crocus , acorn , 
butterfly, 622 

2 Weather Study — Tempera- 

ture, 622 
Pictures, 623 
Story, 624 

Useful practical work, 626 
Taking temperatures m a 
classroom, 626 
Illus 

Typical native shack — Pana- 
ma, 623 

A Japanese house, Japanese 
with straw ram coat, 624 
On the Banbury - Oxford 
road, 625 

Taking temperatures m a 
classroom, 626 

Taking temperatures in a 
garden, 626 

3 Weather Study — Cloud Forms 

626 

Story, 628 

Useful practical work, 629 
Shadow records, 629 
Angular height of the sun, 630 
Illus 

People who live in the 
clouds, 627 

A shadow record, 629 
Finding the angular height 
of the sun, 630 

4 Weather Study — Charts, 630 

Weather chart, 632 
Story — Weather lore, 632 
Poem — Signs of Ram, 634 
Useful practical work, 635 
Paper windmill, 635 
Weathercock, 635 
Kites and flags, 635 


Wind gauge, 635 
Smoking chimneys, 636 
A hygrometer, 636 
Illus 

Signs of ram, 634 
Fig I, Fig 2, A paper wind- 
mill, 635 

Weathercock, cotton reel, 
the cardinal points, 635 
Fig 1, Fig 2, A hygrometer, 
636 

5. The Study of Scenery — Hills, 
636 

Story — Hill climbing, 639 
Illus, 

Sketches for the blackboard, 

<537 

(ramgauge , thermometer 
screen , smoke and a late , 
weathercock, wind gauge, 
flag) 

Pamswick beacon and Kims- 
bnry camp, 638 
Chamonix and Mont Blanc, 
640 

6 The Stndy of Scenery — ^Val- 

leys, 641 

Story — A walkmg tour m 
Wales, 642 
Illus 

The Avon gorge — Clifton 
bridge, Bristol, 641 

7 The Study of Scenery — 

Streams, 644 
Illus 

Brecon bridge, 644 
Along the Teify, 645 
A country scene, 646 
Plan of the country scene, 
647 

Vol IV 


(CONTINUATION OF THIRD 
YEAR’S COURSE) 

A Walk m a Stream Valley, 

493 
Illus • 

The Telly falls at Henllan 
493 

i Map Work, 494 
Air views, 494 
Illus 

Buckingham Palace, 495 
Looking down on Bucking- 
ham Palace, 496 
Ordnance Survey of Buck- 
ingham Palace, 497 
A picture of a rocky sea 
coast, plan of the same 
sea coast, 498 
3 Map Work — 499 

A model in relief, 499 
Illus 

Plastic model in relief, 499 
Plastic model with pins in- 
serted to show highlands, 
uplands and lowlands, 500 


10 Map Work, 500 

A simple relief map, 500 

11 Map Work, 501 

Position on a map, 501 
Story — Treasure Island, sor 
Illus . ^ ^ 

Treasure Island, 503 

Vol III 

GEOGRAPHY— ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS FOR HANDWORK 

Africa, 649 

African milk carrier’s jars m clay, 
thread and stick , conical African 
hut m raffia and straw Group 
model of several huts, African 
drum in clay, matenal and 
thread 
Africa, 631 

Zulu shield in card and paper, 
Zulu hut m paper and straw, 
"Fuzzy Wuzzy” shield and 
sword in clay 
Africa, 653 

Ricksha from match boxes and 
card, African pillow m card, 
plastic model of a mealie cob, 
paper-cutting — group of mealie 
cobs and pot 
Africa, 655 

South African farm — co-opera- 
tive group introducing work in 
paper and card — farmhouse ; 
silo , complete farm. 

India, 657 

Plastic models of mortar and 
pestle for pounding rice , Indian 
well project from card and a 
cardboard box , cut-out Indian 
donkey boy 
India, 659 

Indian bazaar project — Indian 
shop (from a boot box) , native 
sunshade in stout paper , Indian 
basket in raffia, carpet for the 
shop in paper appliqud ; cut-out 
of an Indian shopkeeper , as- 
sembled group 
India, 56 i 

Paper-cutting project — frieze of 
Burmese boats , Burmese bul- 
lock wagon m thin card 

Vol IV 

FOURTH. YEAR’S COURSE OF 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY 
(Life in the British Isles) 

I Position and Build, 402 
Position, 402 
Build, 402 
The rocks, 402 
Rivers, 403 

I Story o£ chalk, 403 
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Teaching notes 
Map reading, 404 
Continental shelf, 404 
Rocks and building mater- 
ial, 404 
Ulus 

Lincoln Cathedral, 400 
Menai Straits, 401 

II Climate, 405 

Latitude, 405 
Arrangement of land and 
water, 406 

High and low land, 406 
Temperature, or cold and 
heat of the British Isles 
Winter, 408 
Summer, 409 

Rainfall of the British 
Isles, 410 

Chief climatic divisions of 
the British Isles, 411 
Depressions, 41 1 
Teaching notes 
Latitude, 412 
Effect of heat on land and 
water, 412 
Height of land, 412 
Temperature, 412 
Rainfall, 412 
JUus 

Sea Front at Brighton, 
406 

Map World showmg the 
Zones, 407 

Map World — Winter Iso- 
therms, 408 

Map World — Summer 
Isotherms, 409 
Map World showing 
Winds and Ramfall, 4 to 

III Wheat — Potatoes — Fruit, 

413 

Wheat, 413 
Potatoes, 414 
Fruit, 41G 
Teaching notes 
Cereals, 419 

Industries of the wheat- 
lands, 419 
Wheatland, 419 
Wheat and potatoes, 419 
Mixed farming, 419 
Frost, 420 
Dundee, 420 
Ulus 

Ploughmg in England, 414 
Tlireshmg in England, 415 
Farm at Malvern, Wor- 
cestershire, 416 
Map British Isles — Crops, 

417 

IV Sheep — Cattle — Pigs, 421 
Grasslands, 421 
Sheep, 422 
Cattle, 424 
Dairy cattle, 425 
Pigs, 426 


Teaching notes . 

Cattle and sheep, 426 
Supplementary foods, 426 
Dairying and ranching, 427 
Ulus 

East gate, Chester, 421 
Mixed farming in Eire, 424 

V Coal, 427 

England in the past, 427 
Story of coal, 428 
Coal mining, 429 
Coalfields of the British 
Isles, 431 
Uses of coal, 431 
Coal exports, 432 
Teaching notes 
Illustrations, 434 
Comparalive annual pro- 
duction of coal m the 
British Isles, 434 
World supply of coal, 434 
Modern power, 434 
Transport, 434 
Illus 

Map British Isles — phy- 
sical map showing chief 
coalfields, 430 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 433 

(Public Arms City of 
Oxford , Burslem , Walls- 
end , Cardiff) 

VI Iron, 435 

Old method of smelting 
iron, 435 

A notable discovery, 437 
Iron goods, 438 
Cutlery, 439 
The Black Country, 440 
Teaching notes 
Cast and wrought iron, 440 
Steel, 441 
Flux, 441 
Illus 

View of an ironworks w ith 
blast furnaces, 43b 
Sheffield steel, 43S 

VII Shipbuilding — Potteries, 

442 

Story of shipbuilding, 442 
Shipbuilding yards, 444 
Shipbuilding, 444 
Ports, 445 
The Potteries, 44O 
Teaching notes 
T3Ties of ships, 446 
Pottery, a traditional in- 
dustry, 446 
Illus 

Launching a liner at a 
Clyde shipyard, 442 
Map Central Lowlands of 
Scotland, 443 

VIII The Textile Industries— 

Wool, 447 

Story of cloth making in 
England, 447 


Cloth making, 4 pj 
The Aire gap, jst 
The iuei'd and (huint 
region, (..U 

The i\est of Fnglanil, 
-tir 

Lciccstirshirc, 451 
Teachiug notes 
Iiitrorlm tory, 452 
Spinning and -vveaMiig, 

4511 

Fibres used in industry, 

4511 

Iff MS 

York, from the Lily ualls, 
H7 

Making cloth, 4vS 
Sketches fot tile fihu k- 
boaul, 453 

(Pulilir Arms D,irliiig- 
ton , Isle of If, 111, Bris- 
tol, 1 c L'ds) 

IX Textile Industries — Cotton, 


Story of tlio cotton trade, 
454 

Cotton trade m Lane ashire 
to-day, 4311 

Colton mdiistiy of the 
Glasgow district, 458 
Teaching notes 
At the factory, 439 
Weaving, 459 
lileaching and dyeing, 
459 

Spciialisation, 4'i9 
I’ublic Arms, 459 
Illus 

Unloading cotton at Man- 
chester docks. 455 
George Squaie, Glasgoiv, 

458 

Sketches for the black- 
board. j6i 

(Public Arms See of 
Glasgow , Stirling , Edin- 
burgh, Peebles) 

X Fisheries of the British 
Seas, 4(12 

The continental shelf, 462 
Kinds of lisli, 462 
Methods of catching fish, 
462 

Fishing ports, 464 
Teaching notes 
Aberdeen, 41)5 
Inverness, 4O6 
Milford Hasen, 466 
Public Arms of King’s 
Lynn, 466 
Illut 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 467 

(Public Arms King's 
Lynn . Kingston - on - 
T hames , Great \ ar- 
mouth, Inveraray) 
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XI 


XII 


London, 466 

London the monster, 466 
Reasons for London’s 
greatness, 468 
Markets of London, 470 
Position and trade of 
London docks, 471 
London as a road centre, 
472 

London as a rail centre. 


London’s continued 
growth, 473 

Links between north and 
south, 474 
Teaching notes 
Use of the tide, 476 
Gravesend, 478 
Markets, 478 

Transport in London, 478 
Public Arms, 478 
Ulus 

Billingsgate fish market, 
London, 468 
Railway terminus, 469 
Map Docks of London, 


472 

Houses of Parliament, 
London, 475 

Tower bridge, London, 
476 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 477 

(Public Arms Port of 
London Authority , Man- 
chester , City of London , 
Liverpool) 

Traffic of the British Isles, 


479 

Brill ih Isles the centre of 
the modern world, 479 
Importance of the shallow 
seas, 480 

Essentiil requirements of 
a modern port, 4 Sr 
Some noted ports 
London, 482 
Hull, 482 
Newcastle, 483 
Leith, 483 
Bristol, 484 
Glasgow, 484 
Liverpool, 484 
Manchester, 485 
Southampton, 485 
Channel ports, 485 
Ports between Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
485 

Plymouth, Devonport 
and Stonehouse, 486 
Falmouth, 486 
Irish ports, 487 
Dublin, 487 
Cork, 489 
Limerick, 490 
Belfast, 492 


lUus ' 

Looking down on South- 
ampton docks, 480 
Looking down on Edin- 
burgh, 483 

Map English Channel, 486 
Giants’ Causeway, 487 
O’Connel bridge and Burgh 
quay, Dublm, 488 
A catch of herrings, 489 
Seven Churches — Glenda- 
lough, Ireland, 490 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 491 

(Public Arms Dublin , 
Belfast, City of Cork, 
Londonderry) 

City Hall, Belfast, 492 

Vol IV 

FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 

1 Weather Study, 505 

2 Local Industries, 507 

3 Cotton Industry, 508 

4 Woollen Industry, 509 

5 Iron and Steel Industiy, 510 

6 Maps — ^Diiection, 511 

7 Maps — Land utilisation, jn 

8 Maps — Contours, 512 

9 Maps — Physical features, 512 

10 hlaps — Scale, 513 

11 Map drawing, 514 

Ulus 

Conway castle, 5x5 
Vol IV 

GEOGRAPHY— ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS FOR HANDWORK 

Plate 1 , 517 

(Shadow measurer from card, 
cork and meat skewer, mann- 
er’s compass from card, needle, 
heads and safety-razor blade) 
Plate II , 519 

(Plastic model to teach contours , 
model made from superimposed 
pieces of card to teach contours , 
simple clmometer in card) 

Plate III , 521 

(Simple anemometer made from 
a lath, ping-pong balls, a cotton 
reel and beads , a weather vane 
made from card a curtain rod, 
a cotton reel and beads) 

Plate IV , 523 

(Vertical sundial made from card , 
horizontal sundial made from 
card and mounted on a box; top) 
Plate V . 525 

(Daylight recorder in paper and 
stout card , classroom tempera- 
ture record in stout card, paper 
and thin card) 


Plate VI , 527 
(Flags of the British Isles) 

Plate VII , 529 

(Geographical refereaco book in 
thick card and folded paper) 

Vol VI 

GEOGRAPHY— GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE 
(See under the above title the 
following geographical items) 
Royal Residences, 258 
London — famous buildings, 263 
Edinburgh — ^famous buildings, 273 
Our Dally Meals, 282 
(cloves, coffee, honey, macaroni, 
maize, mustaid, pepper, sago, 
salt, tapioca, vinegar) 

The Moimng Paper, 285 
Creatures of the Frozen Seas, 
286 

(seal, seal-iishing, walrus, whale) 
Transport Animals of the World, 
290 

(ass, camel, elephant, Hama, 
mule, ox, reindeer, sledge dog, 
yak) 

Wild Creatures of the British 
Isles, 299 

(badger, deer, fox, grouse, hare, 
mole, otter, partridge, rabbit, 
squirrel, stoat, wild duck) 
Curious Birds and Animals of 
AusLialia and Now Zealand, 305 
(cassowary, echidna, emu, kan- 
garoo, kiwi, koala, laughing 
jackass, lyre bird, oppossum, 
platypus, wallaby) 

Miscellaneous Wild Animals, 309 
(ant-eatei, armadillo, baboon, 
chameleon, coyote, jaguar, leop- 
ard, puma, sloth, tapir) 
Outposts of the Empire, 312 
(Aden, East Indies, Gibraltar, 
Hong Kong, Jamaica, Malta, 
Singapore, West Indies) 

GEOMETRY 

Vol V 

Introduction, 393 
Solids, 393 

Surfaces and lines, 394 
Points, straight lines, curved lines, 
395 

The measurement of straight Imes, 
395 

Drawing straight lines of given 
length, 397 

Parallel straight lines and perpen- 
dicular straight lines, 397 
Construction of a straight line 
parallel to a given straight hue, 
398 
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CoiistrucUon. of a straight line 
through, a given point perpen- 
dicular to a given straight line, 

Vertical and horizontal lines, 399 
The rectangle and square, 399 
Scale drawing, 400 
Shape and size of lectangles and 
squares, 402 
The unit of area, 402 
Area of a rectangle or square, 403 
The length of a rectangle of given 
area and breadth, 404 
The parallelogram, 405 
The area of a parallelogram, 405 
The triangle, 406 
The area of a triangle, 406 
The measurement of volume, 407 
The volume of a rectangular 
hlock, 408 

The use of the compasses, 409 
The use of compasses for measur- 
ing lengths, 410 

Measurement of curved lines, 
412 

Relation between the circumfer- 
ence and diameter of a circle, 
412 

The area of a circle, 413 
The angle, 413 

Meamng of the right angle, 413 
Naming an angle, 414 
The protractor, 414 
Simple cases of the construction of 
triangles, 416 

Use of the protractor to prove 
some of the simpler geometrical 
facts, 417 

Simple cases of surveymg heights 
and distances, 419 
Instrument for measuring vertical 
and horizontal angles, 421 
Construction of models, 422 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Vol VI 

Introduction (illus ) , 3 
I The Skin 

Introduction, 5 
Illus 

Sweat glands, 6 
Lesson on Cleanliness 
A For children of less 
than nine years, 7 
Wash drill, 8 
Teaching notes, g 
Illus 

Tidemark formed by debris 
left by the water, 7 
N ature sa ys Wash, 8 
Illustrated rhyme, 9 
Lesson on Cleanliness . 

B For children of average 
age of nine years, g 


The Magic Coat, 9 
Teaching notes, 12 
Illus 

Illustrated rhyme, 10 
Sketch for the blackboard, 

II 

Lesson on Cleanliness 
C For children of eleven 
years, 12 
Part 1 . 12 
Illus 

Sketch for the blackboard. 

Diagram of a section of 
skin, 13 

Diagram showing base of a 
hair, 14 
Part II , 14 
Introduction, i j 
The blood m the tubes, 

15 

The sweat glands, 15 
Teaching notes, 17 
Illus 

Sketch for the blackboard, 

15 

II Breathing 

Introduction, 18 
Illus 

Heart and lungs, 18 
Diagram of changes 111 the 
size of the chest during 
breatlnng, 19 
Upper parts of air path 
and food path, 20 
Lesson on Breathing 
A For children of less 
than nine, 21 
Nose drill, 21 
Teaching notes, 2t 
Lesson on Breathing 
B For children of nine 
years, 21 

A funny little house, 2 1 
Nose dull, 22 
Teaching notes, 23 
Illus 

Blackboard sketch, 22 
Sketch of a cardboard 
model, 23 

Lesson on Breathing 
C For children of eleven 
years, 24 
The lungs, 24 
Host fish breathe, 24 
What is air’ 25 
Teacher's demonstration, 

25 

Blackboard comparison, 

26 

Do not sniff, 27 
Teaching notes, 27 
Illus 

Blackboard sketch of hesd 
of fish, 24 

A pair of bellows, 25 
The lungs, 25 


III 


IV 


Sketch to illustrate effect 
of A, hlcming uir with a 
birycle pump, and B, 
breutliinginto liniew.iter, 
26 

Frobh \ir and Siinsliiiie 
Introduction, 28 
Fresh air, aS 
Sunshine, 30 

Lesson on Fresh Air and 
Suiibhine 

A For children aged nine, 

32 

Wash day, 32 
Sunshine, 33 
'leaching notes, 33 
Illus 

Wash day, 32 

I esson on hresli \ir and 
Simshiiie 

1 ) For chiklo 11 01 cr iiiiio 


>ears, 

Pirt 1,34 
Fresh .nr, 34 
Iledtimo, 30 
1 c, idling notes, 37 
Illus 

Crossing the road, 34 
Do you sleep like this’ 
.V> 

Or do %ou sleep like this’ 


Part II , 37 
Sunshine, 37 
Teaching notes, 40 
Illus 

Itefraction and dispersion 
of light by pnsin, 39 
Posture 

Introduction, 40 
Value of a good carnage, 
40 

IMurks of a good carnage, 

40 

Common faults m carriage, 

41 

C.aiiscs of defects 111 car- 
nage, fi 

Coneclion of bad posture, 

41 

Posture in w, liking, 41 
How to encourage good 
posture 111 walking, 41 
The importance of feet, 


Evils of ill-fittmg shoes. 


42 

Rubber shoes, 43 
Lesson on Posture" 

For children of nine years 
and over, 43 
A good carriage, 43 
Tlie fee t, t3 

How to walk pioi>crly, 4'; 
lUu’t • 

1)0 you stand like A, B, 
or C’ 43 
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lUus — conld 

When people see you 
■walking, 45 

Can you straighten your 
spine, 43 

A, The foot in a properly 
shaped hoot. B, The 
cramping of the foot by 
a badly fitting boot, 46 
Do you sit like A, or like 
B 5 46 

y Digestion 

Introduction, 47 
nius 

The alimentary canal, 48 
The kidneys, meters and 
bladder, 49 
Lesson on Digestion ' 

For children of nine and 
over, 49 

The useful hre, 49 
The fire in our bodies, 49 
Fuel for the body, 50 
Teaching notes, 51 
Ilhis 

Blackboard sketch, 50 

VI Teeth 
Introduction, 51 

Section of a tooth, 52 
Lesson on Teeth 
For children of nine years, 
54 

The use of the teeth, 34 
What a tooth is made of, 

56 

How to clean the teeth, 56 
How to care for the teeth, 

57 
Ulus 

Oliver Rust, 33 

VII The Hair 
Introduction, 57 
Lesson on Hair 

For children of nine and 
over, 58 

Teaching notes, 60 
Ilhis 

Magnified surface of a cat’s 
tongue, 58 

VIII Rails- 
The Lesson 

For children of nine years 
and over, 61 
Teaching notes, 62 
Ulus 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 62 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 63 

IX. The Senses and Sleep 
Introduction, 64 
The eye, 65 
The ear, 67 
The Lesson 

For children of nine to 
eleven years, 67 
A The senses, 67 


B Sleep, 70 
X Good Citizenship 
Public hygiene, 71 
Sins of the pavements, 73 


HELPS TO BIBLE 
TEACHING 

Vol VI 


VI. 


I Bible Lands, 131 

Piehminary note, 13 1 
The Land and the Book, 

131 

Babylonia, 132 
Egypt, 134 
Ilhis 

The Meeting of Soul and 
Body, 130 
Moses, 133 

II Palestine, 135 

Physical features, 135 
The Maritime Plain, 138 
The hills and valleys, 138 
Flora and fauna, 138 
Buds, insects and reptiles, 

141 
Ulus 

Map Palestine — ^physic- 
al, 136 

Map Palestine in the 
time of Our Lord, 137 
Cedar of Lebanon, 139 

III Life m the Poor Man's 

Home and Larger Houses, 

142 
Ulus 

The poor man’s house, 

142 

The Star of Bethlehem, 

143 

The Adoration of the 
Kings, 145 

On the housetop, 146 
Woman with pitcher, 147 
Interior of a peasant’s 
house, 149 

IV Jewish Education in Gospel 

Times, 15 1 

Childhood of Jesus, 151 
The synagogue school, 152 
Scope of the studies, 154 
Ulus 

The Annunciation, 151 
Christ m the Temple, 

153 ' 

V The Carpenter’s Shop and 
the Outdoor Life, 155 
Jesus and Joseph, 155 
Carpentry in the Old 
Testament, 133 
Nazareth, 157 
Scenes on the highroads, 

158 

Sights of nature, 15S 
Town sights, i6d 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


Ulus 

The Carpenter’s Shoo 
156 

Christ Bearing the Cross 

159 

Costumes and Customs of 
Palestine, i6o 
Costumes, 160 
Births, 162 
Family life, 163 
Betrothal and marriage, 
163 

Death and burial, 166 
The Holy Sepulchre, 166 
Ulus 

Peasant wearing the tunic 
(chiton), 1 61 

Arab wearing the cloak 
(himation), 161 
The Infant Samuel kneel- 
ing in Player, 163 
The San Sisto Madonna, 
165 

The Descent from the 
Cross, 167 

llie Sea of Galilee and the 
Fisherman’s Craft, 168 
Geographical situation, 
168 

Gospel sites, 170 
Shipping and the fishing 
industry, 170 
Ulus 

Boat on Sea of Galilee, 
169 

The Farmer’s Life — Shep- 
herding. 172 

Shepherding on the hiUs, 
172 

The Biblical shepherd, 
17a 

The shepherd’s daily rou- 
tine, 174 
The fold, 175 
Ulus 

The Good Shepherd, 173 
Shepherd in sheepskin, 

174 

The sheepfold, 175 
The Adoration of the 
Shepherds, 176 
The Fruits of 'the Earth, 
177 

The vine, 177 
The fig, 178 

Sycamore fig and syca- 
mine, 180 
Olive, 180 
The ohvepress, 181 
The date palm, 181 
Ulus 

The Peasant Boy’s OSer- 
ing, 179 

Cereal Culture, 182 
The formei and latter 
rams, 183 
The plough, 184 
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The sowing, 183 
The growing gram, 183 
The harvest, 183 
The threshing, 1S7 
Subsidiary crops, 187 
lUus 

Ruth and Naomi, 1S2 
The Palestinian plough, 

183 

Ploughing in Palestine, 

184 

Threshing with oxen, 
186 

Winnowing, 187 
XI The Itinerant Teacher and 
Plealer, 188 
Open air life, 1S8 
The roads, 189 
Fellow travellers, 192 
Religious controversialists, 

193 

The synagogues, 195 
Ulus 

The Disciples Running to 
the Sepulchre, 189 
An inn, 190 

The Transfiguration, igr 
Xtl Jerusalem, 200 

View fromMount of Olives, 
200 

Aspect m Gospel times, 

202 

Sacred sites, 202 
Hehron and Jerusalem, 

203 

Gihon and David’s City, 

203 

The Temple of Solomon, 

204 

The Roman lule, 206 
Jllus 

WaihngWall, Jerusalem, 
201 

The Tribute-Money, 205 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 207 

(reaping with the sickle , 
roll of the law . a scor- 
pion, entrance to lock 
tomb , alabastron — 
vase of ointment) 

HISTORY 

Vol 1 

General Introduction 
The value of stories, 3 
The imagination in history, 3 
The time sense, 4 
Local history, 4 
Pictures, 5 
Plays, 6 

Questions and exercises, 6 
Textbooks, 7 

The selection cf material, 7 
A Four Years’ Course, 9 


FIRST YEAR’S COURSE 

I Sticks and Stones, 15 

The Stone Age, 15 
Cave-Man, 16 
Cave-dwelleis at Altamua, 

17 

Kent’sCavem, Torquay, 17 
Story of Prometheus who 
brought fire to earth, 18 
Children’s Story of Cave- 
Man, 19 
Ulus 

The god Apis, 8 
H M S Victory, 12 
Map. The Ancient World 
m the Near East, 14 
Australian Aborigines 
makmg fire, 15 
Old Stone Age hand-axes, 
16 

Outline of wall-paintmg, 
Altamira, 17 

Prometheus and Aflas, 18 
Part of the fne/e painted 
on the wall of a rock 
shelter, 22 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 23 

(ancient file apparatus 
found in an Egyptian 
tomb) 

II Man’s Best Fnend, 24 

The New Stone Age, 24 
Children’s Story of Cave- 
Man domesticating ani- 
mals, 23 
Ulus 

Cave-Man making friends 
with a young wolf, 24 
Stone axes, etc , 23 
Reindeer of the tundra, 27 
Eskimo hatchets, ham- 
mers, and mattocks of 
bone, 28 

III The Clevei River-Mtn, 29 

Agriculture in Ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia, 29 
Children’s Story 
The first corn-grower, 31 
The River-Men, 32 
Ulus 

Ploughing and sowing m 
Egypt during the Pjra- 
niid Age, 29 

Australian digguig-stiek. 
Swedish wooden hoe or 
"hack", 30 

Ploughing m Palestine, 30 
Greek agriculture, 31 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 33 

(ancient agricultural im- 
plements — ^plough , hoe , 
goad, yoke) 

Rams treading seed into 
the ground, 34 


IV The Land of No Ram. 33 
An Egyptian shadoof, 33 
The Isilc valley, 36 
An Egyptian myth of the 
serpent, 38 
Children's Story 
How the ICuer-Mtn water- 
ed their land, 30 
Another story of Ancient 
HsypI — the Wax Croco- 
dile, 42 
Ulus 

Egyptian shadoof, 35 
Map The Itner IvTle, 3C) 
Nile boat, 37 
Water wheel, Ujiper 
ligypt, 39 

Sketdas for the hlatk- 
board, 40 

(raising water up a bank 
by means of three sha- 
doofs) 

V Cakes without Currants, 43 

Bread-baking, 43 
C-rmding corn, 44 
The story of Osins, 45 
C Inldren’s Story 
Reaping in ancient times, 
47 

C.nnding com, 47 
Bread-making, 48 
Ulus 

Eastern hand mill, 43 
Makmg bread in Ancient 
Egypt, 4 1 

A toy miller oi Ancient 
Egypt, 47 

A toothed sickle of Ancient 
Egypt showing saw’-hke 
flints set in a wooden 
socket. 47 

I’nmitise threshing with 
oxen, 48 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 

(ancK nt stone com - 
crusher , modern sickle , 
modern tl.iil) 

Shepherds rookm!; in the 
fields in AncientFgy pt, 50 

VI The Lake-liren, 51 

Discoveries 111 lake-dwell- 
ings, 51 

Children’s Story' 

The signalman's box, 52 
How the Lake-Men built 
houses, 52 

How the Lake-lMen li\ed, 

53 

Ulus 

Part of a marine village, 51 
Native gram store — South 
Africa, 5 3 

Sketches for the hlack- 
lioaid, 53 

(dugout canoe ; building 
wattle hut) 
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VII The La-ivd that Never 

Changes, 56 

Brickmakmg in Babylonia, 

56 

Bnckmalang and the Is- 
raelites, 56 
Children's Story 
How the River-Men built 
then: huts, 57 
A trip on the Nile, 58 
Illus 

Egyptian hrickmakers of 
the Pyramid age, 56 
Nomad encampment, 58 
Egyptian peasant girl 
(modern), 58 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 59 

(date palm, bunch of 
dates , brick mould) 

VIII Pots and Pans, 61 

The invention of pottery, 

61 

Decoration on primitive 
pottery, 62 
Children’s Story 
The first pottery makers, 

62 

An African potter, 63 
A famous howl, 63 
The first potter’s wheel, 63 
The potter’s furnace, 04 
Illus 

Egyptian potters of the 
Pyramid age, 61 
Potter, 62 

Prehistoric water - vessel 
showing zig-zag pattern, 
62 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 65 

(Neolithic bowl found at 
Mortlake, England , sim- 
ple model of potter's 
wheel) 

IX Man’s New Clothes, 66 

Distaff, spindle and whorl, 
67 

Weaving — warp, weft, 
shuttle, 67 

Robes were spoils, 68 
The story of Arachne, 68 
Children’s Story 
Remains of spinning found 
in lake beds, 69 
How women spun yarn, 6g 
Weaving, 6g 

The story of Penelope, 70 
Illus 

Spinmng and weaving in 
Ancient Greece, 66 
Woman with distaff, 66 
Swedish peasant woman 
spinning (modern), 67 
Primitive loom and distaff 
from the Faeroe Isles, 

57 


Sketches for the black- 
board, 71 

(spindle, loom, weaving) 
Spinmng, 72 

X Writing. 73 

Burch bark inscription of 
North American Indians, 

73 

Cartouches of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, 73 

Babylonian picture-signs, 

74 

Knots as an aid to memory, 

75 

Peruvian quipu, 75 
Notched stick, 75 
Wampum belt, 75 
Austiahan native mes- 
sage-stick, 75 
Picture-wntmg, 75 
The development of 
Egyptian writing, 76 
The Rosetta Stone, 76 
Children’s Story 
How Man learned to talk, 

77 

North American Indians 
messages, 77 

Egyptian pictuie-writing, 

78 
Illus 

Writing — ^North American 
Indian, Egyptian, 
Babyloman, 73 
Egyptian writing, 74, 78 

XI Pens, Ink and Paper, 80 

Babylonian writing, 80 
Development of the alpha- 
bet and modem writing 
materials, 82 

The Phoenician alphabet, 
82 

Byhlos and Bible, 83 
Parchment, 83 
Paper; 83 
, Children’s Story 

Babylonian writing, 84 
A nobleman’s seal, 84 
Egyptian writing on papy- 
rus, 85 

Greek writing on wax 
tablets, 85 

Sir Henry Rawhnson, 86 
Illus 

Greek boys at school, 80 
Bricks with cuneiform 
writmg of Shalmaneser 
III , 81 

Counting - house writing 
materials, 83 

Tomb of Darius the Great, 
86 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 87 

(Babyloniancyhnderseal , 
development of letter 
“A" from an ox head) 


XII Wine and Oil, 88 

Wme-makmg in Ancient 
Egypt and Gieece, 8g 
References to wine in 
Homer’s Ihad, 89 
A winepress, 89 
Olives, 90 

Poseidon and Athena. 90 
Olympic games and spray 
of olive, 90 
Children’s Story 
How Man made wine, 90 
Skin bottles, 91 
Making olive oil, 91 
The gift of the goddess 
Athena, 91 
Illus 

Gathering olives and de- 
cocting wine in Ancient 
Greece, 88 
Poseidon, 90 
Greek runners, 91 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 93 

(skin bottle , olive branch 
and olives, winepress) 

XIII Horses and Chariots, 94 

The discovery of metals, 94 
The Bronze Age, 95 
Reference to Hephaistos 
(Vulcan) in Homer's 11 - 
tad, 95 

Iron-mines worked by the 
Hittites, 96 

Assyrian iron war-chari- 
ots, 96 

Children’s Story 
A famous Assyrian king, 96 
The discovery of metals, g6 
Taming the horse, 97 
A chariot-race, 97 
Illus 

Tiglath-Pilesor III , king 
of Assyria, m his chariot, 

94 

Portion of one of the 
bronze bands from the 
gates of Shalmaneser III , 

95 

Battle of gods and giants, 
98 

Vol I 

HISTORY— ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR HANDWORK 

Sticks and Stones, 103 
(plastic model of a flint tool , how 
fire was produced by friction, 
paper-cutting exercise — the 
mammoth) 

Man’s Best Friend, 105 
(primitive coolring — clay and 
twigs , clay model of a stone axe , 
model of a primitive spear-head 
— clay and twig , how and arrow 
made from a twig and a piece of 
thread) 
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The Clever River-Men, 107 
(an Egyptian ploughing project 
to bo worked in thin card , card- 
board model of an Egyptian 
hoe) 

The Land of No Ram, 109 
(teacher’s model of Nile shadoof , 
child’s model of Nile shadoof) 
Cakes without Currants, in 
(primitive mills in clay or plasti- 
cine , working model of Egyptian 
toy miller m cardboard) 

The Lake-Men, 113 
(model of lake-dweller's house, 
dugout canoe modelled in clay or 
plasticine , model of a harpoon) 
The Land that Never Changes, 115 
(a simple brick mould from a 
match box, a deseit-dweller’s 
tent, a built-up model of date 
palm) 

Pots and Pans, 117 
(a simple potter’s wheel, vase 
shapes in paper-cutting , a clay 
bowl made by built-up methods) 
Man’s New Clothes, 119 
(a spindle and whorl, model of 
distaff , a useful mat formed by 
weaving) 

Early Drawing and Writing, 121 
(Babylonian writmg on clay, a 
Babylonian cuneiform seal, a 
cave drawing project) 

Pens, Ink and Paper, 123 
(Egyptian papyrus writmg , 
Egyptian scribe’s book, an 
Egyptian paper-weight with 
hieroglyphic inscription , a 
Greek wax writing tablet) 

Wine and Oil, 125 
(plastic model of eastern skin 
bottle, a Greek wine jar, 
cut-out Greek vase) 

Horses and Chariots, 127 
(an Assyrian chariot piojeot — 
with cut-out horse — constructed 
in card) 

Vol II 

SECOND YEAR’S COURSE 

I Abraham— a Great Chief of 
the Shepherd-Men, 3 
The nomads and the Fer- 
tile Crescent, 3 
Abraham the Hebrew, 4 
Canaan, 4 
The Sumerians, 4 
How we know about the 
Past, 6 

Children’s Story 
Abraham, the Father of 
the Hebrews, 9 
Ilhis 

Map The Ancient World 
in the Near East, 2 
Bedouin encampment of 
North Africa, 3 


Wonderful headdress of a 
queen found in a grave 
chamber at Ur, 5 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 1 1 

(objects found in grave 
chambers at Ur , gold and 
mosaic harp, silver model 
of a boat , gold dagger) 
Blackboard sketch of the 
Fertile Crescent, 12 

II Hammurabi— a Wise King 

of the River-Men, 13 
The Sumerians and Ak- 
kadians, 14 
Hammurabi’s laws, 14 
Childien's Story 
The land of Babylonia, 15 
Hammurabi,awisekmg, 16 
Hammurabi’s laws, 17 
Ulus 

King Hammurabi receiv- 
ing the laws from Sha- 
mash, the Sun-god, 13 
Babylonian bouudaiy 
stone, or landmark, 17 

III Joseph — ^the Hebrew Slave 

who became an Egyptian 
Nobleman, 19 
Early settlers m Egypt, 20 
Invention of the calendar, 
20 

The Pyramid Age, 21 
The Middle Kmgdom, 23 
The "Hyksos” or Shep- 
herd Kmgs, 23 
The Empire, 24 
Decline of the Egyptian 
Empire, 27 
Children’s Story 
Jacob and Joseph, 28 
Joseph and Potiphar, 29 
Death of Joseph, 29 
Israehtes, 30 
Ulus 

Canaanites trading m 

Egypt, 19 , ^ , 

Great Sphinx of Gizeh, 19 
Egyptian funeral barge, 22 
Pastime in Ancient Egypt 
three thousand years ago, 

24 

Avenue of ram-headed 
sphinxes at Kamak, 25 
Queen Nefertili, 26 
Ramescs If . 27 
Blackboard sketch of 
Egypt and Palestine, 31 
The god of the south Nile , 
the god of the north Nile, 
32 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 33 

(Egyptian obelisk , mum- 
mified cat— British Mus- 
eum , cat driving geese — 
from a wall painting! 


IV Theseus — the Brai e Prince, 

34 

Civilisation comes to Eur- 
ope. 35 

The Mediterranean basin, 

35 

Greek myths, 35 
Cretan civilisation, 36 
Children's Story • 

Theseus and his mother, 37 
The adventures of Theseus, 

37 

Theseus and the Minotaur, 

39 

Theseus as king of Athens, 

39 

Ariadne, 42 
Ulus 

The parting of Theseus 
from his mother, 34 
Painted jar ivith papjrus 
reliefs (ICnossos), 3!) 
Aiiadne, deserted by Thes- 
eus, sleeping, 38 
Ivory and gold statuette of 
Cretan snake goddess, 39 
Sketch map for the black- 
board, 41 

Inlaid dagger blade de- 
picting a lion hunt found 
at Mycenae, 42 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 43 

(early Cretan com w ith a 
picture of the Minotaur , 
Cretan com showing the 
labyrinth , wild bull pic- 
tures on a Cretan gold 
cup) 

V Ulysses— the Cunning War- 
rior, 44 

ThcHeroicAgemCrccce, 14 
Homer's IhacL and Odys- 
sey, 45 

The palace of Alcinoiis, 15 
The palace of Odysseus, 46 
Children’s Story 
The books of Horai r, 47 
The city of Troy, 47 
Helen of Troy, 4S 
The Trojan war, 48 
Ulysses and Penelope, 50 
Ulus 

Wooden Horse of Tro\, 44 
Homer, 45 

Athene making the model 
of the Wooden Horse, 48 
Ulysses and his dog, 49 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 51 

(ancient Greek lyre with 
sounding board , Mycen- 
aean helmet armoured 
with boar’s teeth , Greek 
helmet , Greek shield) 
Sketch map for the black- 
board, 52 
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VI Solomon — theWiseKmg,53 

The Hittites, 53 
The Hebrews in Canaan, 54 
The Phoenicians, 54 
Solomon, 55 
Children’s Story 
Solomon’s wisdom, 56 
The Phoenician " Red 
Men”, 56 

Solomon and Hiram, 57 
Solomon’s throne, 57 
Solomon and the Queen ol 
Sheba, 57 
Ilhis 

Phoenician ship, 53 
Ancient Phoenician comb 
of carved ivory, 55 

VII Sennacherib — a Cruel and 

Terrible King, 59 
Babylonia and Assyria, 59 
Sennacherib, Go 
Children’s Story 
The Assyrians, 61 
Sennacherib, 61 
Sennacherib builds Nine- 
veli, 62 

Sennachenb and Hezelaah, 

62 

Poem Thi Destruction of 
Sennacherib, 64 
Illus 

Sennacherib receiving trib- 
ute, 59 

King Sennacherib m Ins 
chariot, 60 

Colossal winged and 
human-headed bull and 
mythological being, 61 
Symbol of the Assyrian 
Sun-god Assur, who is 
seen shooting his deadly 
airows, 62 

Assyriaaarinoured'‘tank”, 

63 

VIII Nebuchadnezaar — the King 

who took the Jews to 
Babylon, 65 
The Chaldeans, 65 
Accounts by Herodotus 
The Gieat Wall, 66 
The land of Babylonia, 67 
The boats, 67 
Dress, 67 

A strange custom, 68 
Children's Story 
King Nebuchadnezzai, 68 
The city of Babylon, 68 
The dress and customs of 
the people, 69 
Illus 

King Ashur-bani-pal in the 
Royal Park at Nineveh, 

65 

Sketch showing how the 
Assyrians and Babylon- 
ians built temple towers, 
67 


Domestic life in Ancient 
Babylon, 69 

IX Cyrus the Persian — the 
King who helped the 
Jews, 71 

The Indo-European in- 
vasions, 72 

Lydians, Medes and Per- 
sians, 72 
Religion, 72 
Cyrus, 73 
Government, 73 
Children’s Story 
The Lydians, 75 
The Medes, 75 
Cyrus the Persian, 76 
The return of the Jews 
from captivity, 76 
The Persians, 77 
Illus 

Persian cylmder seal, 71 
Cyrus the Great as a god, 
72 

Persian tributaries, 74 
By the waters of Babylon, 
75 

Sketch map for the black- 
board, 78 

Croesus on the pyre, 79 
X. Pheidippides — the Swift 
Runner, 80 

Hellas, the world’s school, 
80 

Athens and Sparta, 81 
The Games, 82 
The Persian invasion, 83 
Children’s Story 
The Olympic games, 85 
Athens, 85 
Sparta, 86 
The Persians, 86 
Pheidippides, 86 
Illus 

Finish of the foot race at 
the Olympic games, 80 
Casting the javelin, 82 
The discus thrower, 83 
Early Greek merchant 
ship, 84 

The warning of Darius 
(scene on a vase, Naples), 
84 

Two sides of Athenian 
silver money, 85 
Sketch map for the black- 
board, 88 

XI Leonidas — ^the Brave King 
of Sparta, 89 
The Greeks and Persians 
at Thermopylae, 90 
Themistocles, 90 
Battle of Salamis, 91 
Children's Story 
Xerxes invades Greece, 92 
Leonidas and his army, 
93 

The battle of Salamis, 94 


Illus ‘ 

Greek soldiei and Persian 
89 

Map Marathon, 90 
Themistocles subjected to 
ostracism, go 
Map Battle of Salamis 

91 

Early Greek ship, 91 
Sketch map for the black- 
board, 95 

XII Alexander the Great — the 

Man who never lost a 
Battle, 96 

Distracted condition of 
Greece, 97 

Philip of Macedonia, 97 
Demosthenes, 98 
Philip’s son, Alexander, 98 
Alexander’s march of con- 
quest, 99 
Children’s Story 
Philip of M’acedonia, loi 
Alexander’s two treasures, 

loi 

How Alexander conquered 
Persia, 102 

The death of Alexander, 
104 

Stories from Plutarch’s 
Life of Alexander 1 104 
Illus 

Alexander the Great on his 
horse Bucephalus, 96 
Greek warriors arming, 97 
Persian archeis, 98 
Plan of Babylon, 100 
Darras at the battle of 
Issus, 103 

Silver com of Alexander 
the Great, 103 
Sketch map for the black- 
board, 105 

Alexander the Great, 106 
Sketch for the blackboard, 
107 

(the Pharos, or lighthouse, 
of the harbour of Alex- 
andria) 

XIII A Boy in Athens, 108 
Toys and games of Ancient 

Greece, 108 
Childhood, 108 
Family life, no 
Dress, 112 
The men, 113 
Military service, 113 
The women, 114 
Children’s Story 
The birth of Chtus, 114 
Chtus at school, 115 
Dinner time, 115 
Growing up, 116 
Illus 

Greek family meal, 108 
Toys and games of Ancient 
Greece, 109 
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lUus — contd 

Rich man’s house m An- 
cient Greece, no 
School in Athens during 
the "Golden Age”, in 
Decorating a herm, iia 
Marriage procession, 114 
Greek dress, 118 
Sketches for the black- 
board, irg 
(Greek diess) 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 120 

(lamp, oil flask, bronre 
strigil, chair and stool) 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 121 

(Corinthian coin A — 
Head of Athena, B — 
winged horse, Pegasus , ] 
Corinthian helmet, At- 
tic helmet from Mace- 
donia) 

XIV Athens in the Age of Pen- 

clSS X 2 2 

Great Men of the Peiiclean 
Age, 123 
Pericles, 124 
Pheidias, 125 
Dramatists, 125 
Historians, 125 
Orators, 126 
Philosophers, 126 
Children’s Story 
Herodotus, 126 
Croesus, the rich king of 
Lydia, 126 

The crocodiles of Egypt, 
128 

The gnats of Egypt, 128 
The building of the Great 
Pyramid, 128 
More Stories 

The goddess Holda and the 
first flax-grower, 129 
The story of Phaeton, 130 
Ulus 

Restored Acropolis, 122 
Pericles, 124 
Socrates, 125 

The Parthenon (present 
state), 127 

Vol II 

HISTORY— ILLUSTRATION'S 
FOR HANDWORK 

Abraham, 135 

(an Eastern house made from a 
cardboard box , paper-cutting 
scene of an oasis , plastic model 
of an Eastern welt, paper cut- 
out of an Eastern shepherd) 
Hammurabi, 137 
(paper model of Hammurabi’s 
chair , plastic model of the stele , 
cut-out of a Babylonian man) 

QQ — VOL VII 


Joseph, 139 

(Egyptian lyre m cardboard , 
plastic model of a Pyramid, 
plastic model of the Sphinx , 
Egyptian paper-cutting scene, 
Egyptian boat modelled in card , 
paper cut-out of an Egyptian) 
Theseus, 141 

(Greek sword and scabbard made 
in paper, piastre model of san- 
dal , Greek bed in card) 

Ulysses, 143 

(toy project associated with the 
wooden horse of Troy) 

Solomon and Sennacherib, 145 
(Assyrian, battering-ram made 
from a cardboard box , Assyrian 
winged bull modelled in clay, 
model of a Phoemcian ship) 

The Assyrians, 147 
(an Assyrian city gate modelled 
in cardboard, an Assyrian 
chariot modelled m cardboard) 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus, 140 
(Babyloman temple modelled in 
cardboard , Persian winged 
sphinx modelled in clay or plas- 
ticine, paper cut-out of a Per- 
sian nobleman and attendant) 
Alexander the Great, 151 
(plastic model of a Greek helmet , 
Greek shields made by paper- 
cutting , model of a Greek bow , 
a cut-out of Greek warnor) 

A Boy in Athens, 153 
(a Greek vase in paper-cutting, 
plastic model of a Greek ]ug, 
co-operative paper-cutting — a 
wreath of ohve leaves, plastic 
model of a boy’s top, plastic 
model of a Greek table, plastic 
model of a Greek lamp) 

Vol Til 

THIRD YEAR'S COURSE 

I HoraUus. 3 

Early history of Italy, 3 
The Latms, 4 
The Etruscans, 5 
The early republic, 6 
Struggle between the pat- 
ricians and plebians, 7 
Roman society during the 
early republic, 8 
Children's Story 
The city huUt on seven 
hills, 9 

The Etruscans, 11 
Horatins Codes, ii 
How Horatius kept the 
bridge, I2 
Ulus 

Map TheRoman Empire, 2 
Welcoming Italian War- 
riors, 3 


The foundation of Alba 
Longa, 4 

Temple of Jupiter m the 
Capitol, 5 

Silver Roman coin of the 
third century u c , 8 
Map Italy before the sup- 
remacy of Rome, 10 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 13 

(Etruscan helrnct, Etrus- 
can bronze chimaera , 
Etruscan chariot, Ro- 
man atrium house) 

Ceres, 15 

II. Rome and C arthage, I f> 

Expansion of the Roman 
republic in It, -ily, 17 
The Roman army, 18 
Rivalry of Rome and 
Carthage, 20 
Eirst Runic War, zi 
Children’s Story 
Law-abiding Rora.in-,, 21 
Romans gain the peninsuhi 
of Italy, 22 

Tile array and the road'', 

22 

Carthage, 23 
Ulus 

The geese that sated 
Rome, 1 6 
Italian warrior, 10 
Dido and Aeneas m the 
cave, 20 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 25 

(lictors’ fasces , Roman 
helmet, sword and 
breastplate , Roman 
shield) 

A Roman Triumph, z6 
III Hannibal of Carthage, 27 
Second Runic War, 27 
Third I’unic War, 30 
Children’s Story . 

Hannibal's promise, 30 
Hanmbal crosses the Alps, 

31 

Second Runic War, 31 
Xliird Runic War, 32 
Ulus • 

Hannibal's elephants cross- 
ing the Rhone, 27 
Map Hannibal's route m 
the Second Runic TVar, 
28 

Helmet found on the held 
of Cannae, 29 
Roman gold coin of the 
time of Hannibal, 30 
lY Bread and Games, 34 

Rome supreme in west and 
east, 34 

The Mediterranean world 
under Roman rule, 35 
The political reformers, 37 
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Children's Story 
Some results of the terrible 
wars, 38 

The rich people of Rome, 
S9 

The poor people of Rome, 
40 

Bread and games, 40 
Chariot races, 41 
Ulus 

Roman chariot race, 34 
Amphitheatre at Pompeii, 

56 

Gladiators, 37 
Roman seaside villa, 39 
Wild beast hunt in the 
Amphitheatre, 41 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 43 

(plan, of a Roman circus , 
bronro corn ticket for 
free food , Roman brar- 
lei , diagram to illustrate 
how two chariots would 
collide when rounding 
the oonos in the chariot 
race) 

The Capitolmc slie-wolf, 
44 

V Julius Caesar, 45 

Pompey and Caesai, 43 
The dictatorship of Caosar, 
48 

Children’s Story 
Caesar’s courage, 50 
Caesar and Pompey, 51 
Caesar crosses the Rubi- 
con, 51 

Caesar’s death, 52 
Ulus 

Roman soldieis using a 
testudo, 45 

Roman soldiers crossing a 
river, 47 

Pompey the Great, 48 
Head of Julius Caesar, 48 
The coop of the sacred 
chickens, 54 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 55 

(Roman military tower, 
metal collar such as was 
riveted about the neck 
of a slave , Roman mili- 
tary horn , Roman silver 
com with cap of liberty 
and two daggers issued 
by M Brutus m allusion 
to the murder of Caesar) 

VI Augustus, 56 

From the death of Caesar 
to the accession of Augus- 
tus, 56 

Early empire under Augus- 
tus, 58 

Administration of the em- 
pire, 59 


Personal characteristics of 
Augustus, 59 

The death of Augustus, 60 
Roman world m the Au- 
gustan Age, 60 
Roman law and language, 
61 

The cities of the empiie, 61 
Trade and social life m the 
eaily empire, 62 
Life among the poor and 
the rich, 62 
Children’s Story 
Caesai 's heir, 63 
Augustus, the first emper- 
or of Rome, 64 
The work of Augustus, 65 
The birth of Jesus Christ, 
66 
Ulus 

Roman gladiators, 56 
Cleopatra VII (silvei com 
in the British Museum), 57 
Augustus deified (cameo at 
Vienna), 57 

A recitation (Roman relief 
in the Lateran Museum), 
59 

In a wine shop, 62 
Roman cook shop, 67 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 69 

(writing materials , Ro- 
man lamp , mosaic from 
Pompeu, wine jai, Ro- 
man litter) 

VII The Romans in Britain, 70 
Two hundred years of 
■ peace, 71 

Pre-Roman Biitam, 73 
Roman conquest of Biit- 
ain, 73 

Roman walls, 76 
Civilisation of Roman 
Britain, 76 

Roman towns and roads, 
70 

Life m Roman Britain, 78 
Children’s Story 
The Britons, 79 
Julius Caesar invades 
Britain, 79 

Caractacus, a brave Brit- 
ish king, 80 

Boadicea, a brave British 
queen, 81 

News from Rome, 81 
Britain under the Romans, 
84 
Ulus 

Roman - Britons strolling 
by the Thames, 70 
Bay of Naples, 72 
Gold bracelet from Corn- 
wall, 73 

Map illustrating Caesar’s 
invasion of Britain, 73 


Roman tiooper, 74 
Boadicea and her daugli- 
ters in her war chariot, 75 
^ Map Chief Roman roads 
in Britain, 77 
The Pantheon, 82 
The Colosseum and Arch 
of Titus — Romo, 83 
Roman ship in the har- 
bour of the Tiber, 86 
Sketches foi the black- 
board, 87 

(bionze Celtic helmet , 
Roman standard, British 
pottery, Biitish coracle) 
VIII Constantine the Great, 88 
Decline ol the Roman 
Empire, Sg 
Diocletian, go 
The rise of Christianity, go 
Foundation of Constan- 
tinople, 93 
Children’s Sfoiy 
The "Golden Age’’, 93 
Diocletian, the emperor 
who wore a crown, 95 
The Christians, 95 
Constantine’s vision, g6 
Constantine’s new city, 97 
Ulus 

Rich man’s house in An- 
cient Rome, 88 
Temple of Vesta, Temple 
of Castoi and Pollux , 
Basilica Julia , Temple of 
Vespasian, 89 
Chambei in the Roman 
catacombs, 92 
Arch of Constantine, Rome 
— eastern side, 93 
Leaf of a Byzantine ivory 
diptych the Archangel 
Michael, 94 

Sketches for the black- 
board, 99 

(early Christian symbols) 
IX Alaric the Goth, loi 
The barbaiians, 10 1 
The Goths, 102 
The Goths sack Rome, 104 
Other barbaiian invaders, 
105 

Children’s Stoiy 
The Goths, 105 
The Hnns, 106 
Alaric, 107 

How Rome was taken, 108 
Death of Alarm, log 
Ulus 

Gothic horsemen m Roman 
army, loi 

Silver medallion of Valens 
showing the imperial 
standard or labarum, 103 
Map Route of Alaric and 
the West Goths, 107 
CupfromHerculaneum,iio 
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X Attila the Hun, lit 

The Huns, iii 
The Huns la war, 1 1 2 
Attila, 1 13 

Attila invades Gaul, 113 
AUila m Italy. 114 
The rise of the Roman 
Chuioh, 114 

Life in Euiope aftei the 
barbarian invasions, 114 
Children's Story 
The Huns, 115 
Attila, king of the Huns, 

115 

The siege of Orleans, 117 
The battle of Chalons, 117 
How Rome was saved. 117 
The end of Attila, 118 
Legend of St Genevieve, 
119 
7//115 

A Mongol, III 
St Genevihve encourages 
the men of Pans, 116 

XI St Benedict, 120 

The Dome of the Rook, 
Jeiusalem, 120 
The Church in East and 
West, 122 
Monastioism, 123 
St Benedict, 125 
Children’s Story 
The army of the Church, 
126 

St Benedict, 126 
A monastery, 127 
lUus 

Jerusalem, 120 
The abbey of St Germam 
des Pr^s, Pans, 121 
Monastic cell, Skelhg 
Michael, 123 

David and his choir, 124 
Monks plouglimg with 
oxen, 125 

XII The Coming of the English, 

130 

lutes, Saxons and Angles, 

130 

The fate of the Britons, 

131 

How the Saxons lived, 

131 

The conversion of Eng- 
land, 132 

Mercia and Wessex, 136 
Children’s Story 
The Saxon sea-wolves, 137 
Biitain becomes England, 

The English become Christ- 
ians, 139 

How Kent became Christ- 
ian, 139 

How Northumbria became 
Christian, 140 
Place names, 141 


Illus > 

English banquet in the 
eleventh century, 130 
Saxon horsemen, 131 
Part of a helmet, iron over- 
laid mill hron/o, 131 
St Martin's church, ( ,m- | 
terbury, as it is to-day, 

St Luke, from the Gospel 
Bookof St Augustine, 133 
Old English necklaces, 134 
Some people of Anglo- 
Saxon England, 135 
Church at Bradford-on- 
Avon, built by Ealdhelm, 

136 

Map England in the 

ciglith centuiy, 137 
Map early homes ot J iilcs, 
Saxons, AnglesandNorse- 
men, 141 

Rfap part of Sussex, 

showing English \illage i 
names ending 111 ham. or I 
ton, 01 iH^, 142 1 

Sketches foi the black- 
boaid, 143 

(Saxon helmet, siivci 
pendant — figure of wo- 
man, early English sail- 
ing vessel , early English 
cart) 

Xni Jifohammed, 144 
The Arabs, 144 
hfohammed, 145 
The Arab empire, 147 
Arab civilisation, 14S 
Aguculture, 148 
Manufactures, 148 I 

Literature and education, 

149 „ 1 

Geography and science, \ 

149 1 

htcdicme and chemistry, 

150 1 

Architecture, 150 
Children’s Story 
Mohammed’s message, 152 
Mohammed’s teaching, 152 

The Arab empire, 153 
Illus 

The climax of the Meccan 
pilgrimage, 144 
Mecca, 145 

The Conrt of the Lions— 
the Alhambra, Granada, 

XIV Charlemagne. 156 

Early mediaeval Europe, 

157 

Charlemagne, 159 
Charlemagne and learning, 
162 

The revival of the Raman 
Empire under Charle- 
magne, 163 


Private life of riiarlo- 
magne, lOj 
( hildren's Story , 

Franks, 103 
Cli.arlemagiK , ilifi 
C h.vrh'inagne m war 107 
Cli.irJem.igne m pe.u r, 107 
How L hark inagiic Ik 1 .mu 
a Roman empi ror, lOS 
Illus 

Wittekmd submits to King 
Charlcm.igne, 130 
St Matthew, fniin the 
Gospel ihink of St liuiii- 
fac(, 13S 

M.ip Empire of (h.irh- 
m.igne. ihij 

Moses giving the L.iw loi 
( harlemagne and his 
scholars, 170 

xV 41 fied the (treat. 171 
The Northmen, i / 1 
J he 1 )ant s in h-ngi md. 174 
Alfred s work for England, 
171 

t Inldreil's Story 
Hie Northmen, 170 
I he Danes coinc to Img- 
land, 177 

'Ihe Danes settle in Eng- 
land, t7b 

Alfrcil the Great, 178 
Beowulf, a stniy of the 
Northmen, 179 
Illus 

V ikmg ships, 171 
Noah's Ark, represented as 
a Danish ship, 173 
Soldier ' — nint h century, 

173 

King Alfrid statue, Win- 
chester, 175 

Map England, showing 
the Danelaw , j 70 
Alfred's jewel found at 
Athelncj’, 178 
lhagr.im illuslr.itmg the 
fluctuating power of the 
Danes m Ivngland, 182 
Sketches fot the black- 
board, 183 

(head of Thunder, drink- 
ing horn . Danish shield , 
Danish mailcoat, Dan- 
ish ship found at Jut- 
land) 

XVI The Danish Conquest of 
England, 184 
Reconquest of the Dane- 
law, 184 

Edgar the Peaceful, 184 
Danegcld, 1S5 
The Danish kings, 188 
Important changes, 190 
t hildren’s Story 
T he homes of the Early 
I English, 100 
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Ulus 

St Dunstan writing in the 
scriptorinm of a monas- 
tery, 185 

Eleventh - century calen- 
dar, 186, 187, 189 I 

Map Empire of the Dan- 
ish Kings from 1013 to 
1042, 188 

Cnut and Emma making a 
donation to New Minster, 
188 

King and mimster doing 
justice at a gate — elev- 
enth century, 190 
Sketches for the black- 
boaid, igr 

(figure of northern war- 
rior , early English arch- 
er, Noah’s Ark in the 
shape of a Danish ship) 

Vol in 

HISTORY— ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR HANDWORK 

The Romans, 195 
(Temple of Vesta in clay and 
card , paper-cutting — head of 
Janus, Roman standards in 
papei, or card and clay) 

The Romans, 197 
(group model of a Roman villa in 
card, group project illustrating 
Horatius) 

The Romans, 199 
(fasces in lundergarten sticks and 
card , Roman breastplate in 
card and tunic in material , 
plastic models of Roman hel- 1 
mets , cul-out of a Roman mag- 
istrate wearing a toga) 

The Romans, 201 
(Roman shields in card, plastic 
model of Roman sword, gioup 
model of HanuibaTs raft in 
firewood, string and clay, cut- 
oul of Roman soldier) 

The Romans, 203 
(Roman galley in card or paper , 
plastic model of a gladiator’s 
helmet , gladiator’s trident in 
card) 

The Romans, 205 
(Roman litter m card, match box 
and kindergarten sticks . plastic 
model of a Pompeian wine 
jar, paper-cutting — Roman 
jar) 

The Saxons, 207 
(Saxon head-dress in carton 
paper, plastic model of Saxon 
head-dress , plastic model of 
Saxon drinking horn, Saxon 
shield in card, Saxon doonvay 
in clay) 


The Saxons and Vikings, 209 
(Saxon cart from box lid and 
raffia , Saxon seaxe m card and 
kmdergartcn stick , plastic mod- 
els of Vilong helmets , cut-out of 
a Saxon) 

The Vilongs and Mohammed, 21 1 
(Viking boat in thin card , paper- 
cutting project — a Mohammed- 
an scene, cut-out — ^Alfred the 
Great) 

A Simple History Chart, 213 
(Horatius , a soldier of Hanmbal’s 
forces , Julius Caesar , a Goth , a 
Mongol, Charlemagne) 

Vol IV 

FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE 

I WiUiam the Conqueror, 3 
The Normans, 3 
The Norman conquest of 

England, 4 
WiUiam I, 5 

Effects of the Norman 
conquest, 6 
Children's Story 
Edward the Confessor, 6 
The Conquest, 7 
Ilhis 

Coronation of Harold, 3 
Battle Abbey, 7 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 9 

(Norman soldiers on bat- 
tlements , drawbridge 
and portcullis, Norman 
keep , Norman battle- 
axe) 

II Life in Norman Times, li 
Norman "Tree”, ii 
Castles, 12 

Children’s Story 
Work on the land, 14 
Progress, 15 
Castles, 15 
Churches, 15 
Chivalry, 16 
Ulus 

Norman castle, ii 
Castles, 13 

(keep-tower, twelfth-cen- 
tury castle , Conway 
castle, drawbridge and 
portcullis , sentries on 
the battlements of a 
wall) 

Knocker of sanctuary door 
of Durham Cathedral, 16 

III The Crusades, 17 
Causes of the crusades, 17 
The Eirst Crusade, 18 
The Second Crusade. 20 
The Third Crusade, 20 
The Fourth Crusade, 21 
Some results of the cru- 
sades, 22 


Children’s Story 
Thejjpilgrims, 23 
The First Crusade, 24 
Richard the Lion-heart, 24 
The cluldren’s crusades. 2 s 
llhis ^ 

Crusaders see Jerusalem 
for the First Time, 17 
Knight Templar, ig 
Combat between Crusad- 
ers and Moslems, 20 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 27 

(knight of the late twelfth 
century , heaume of 
Richard I , Royal Arms 
of England, fiom Rich- 
ard I to Edward III, 
Turkish flag) 

IV Jengliis Khan, 28 
The Mongols, 28 
Jenghis Khan, 29 
Effects on Europe of the 
Mongol invasion, 30 
Childien’s Story 
Jenghis Khan, 31 
Kiiblai Khan, 33 
Ulus 

Hut-wagon of the Mon- 
gols, 28 

V Saint Francis of Assisi, 34 

St Francis, 34 

St Domimo, 35 

Later history of the friars, 

36 

Children’s Story 
St Francis, 36 
Poem The Setmon of St 
Francis, 38 
Ulus 

Samt Francis and the 
birds, 34 
Franciscan, 35 

VI Saint Louis of France, 39 

The first Cape bans, 39 
Robert I, 40 
Louis VI, 40 
Louis VIII, 41 
Children’s Story 
Louis the king, 42 
Louis as saint, 43 
Lows the ciusader, 43 
Ulus 

Knights tilting, 39 
Tnal by combat, 40 
Morris dancers, 45 

VII Edward I, 46 

The oppressive rule of 
John, 46 

The first parliaments, 47 
Wales. 48 
Scotland, 49 
Children’s Story 
Edward the prince, 50 
Edward and the Welsh, 51 
Edward and Scotland, 51 
The loss of Scotland, 54 
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Ulus 

Slaootiag at butts, 46 
The House o£ Lords under 
Edward I, 47 
Map Wales, 48 
Welsh foot soldier and 
archer, 49 

Eleanor of Castile, 50 
Seal of Robert Bruce, lung 
of Scotland, 52 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 55 

(women’s head-dress of 
the period , badge of the 
Prince of Wales , armour 
of the Black Prince , an 
English bowman. Cor- 
onation Chair) 

VIII Saint Joan of Arc, 57 

The Hundred Years’ War, 
58 

First stage of the war, 59 
Second stage of the war, 62 
The loss of France, 64 
Children’s Story 
J oan of Arc, 66 
Tllus 

Joan of Arc at Rheiras, 57 
Thirteenth-century ship. 

Map English possessions 
in France at the begin- 
ning of the reign of 
Edward III, 59 
Map English possessions 
m France at the Treaty 
of Bretigny, 60 
Plan of the battle of 
Crecy, 60 

Meeting of Edward III and 
Philip of France, 61 
A sea-fight, 62 
Henry V, 63 

Map Possessions of the 
English and their allies in 
France at the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VI, 
64 

Diagram illustratmg the 
fluctuating fortunes of 
the English in the Hun- 
dred Years’ War, 65 
Hoodman Blind, 68 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 69 

(long-toed shoe, time of 
Edward IV , peasant’s 
head-dress. Middle Ages , 
French knight, late thir- 
teenth century , medal 
of Joan of Arc, French 
work of 1634. woman’s 
head-dtess, time of 
Henry V) 

IX Social Life m the Middle 
Ages, 70 
Houses, 70 


Children’s Story 
Villages, 74 
Social life, 74 
Roads, 76 
Books, 77 

Geoffrey Chaucer, 78 
William Langlaud. 80 
THUS 

Medieval town, 70 
Houses, 71 

(house from the Bayeux 
Tapestry, old house in 
Cleveland, Yorks , the 
Jew’s House, Lincoln, 
manor house, Acton Bur- 
nell, Shropshire, seal of 
Wilham Moraunt, 1272 , 
interior of thirteenth 
century solar, at Chamey 
Basset, Berks ) 

Saxon lantern, 72 
House with hall on the 
first storey, 72 
Fourteenth century fire- 
place, 72 

Ploughing , sowing , har- 
rowing . threshing, 73 
Feeding chickens, 74 
Weeding, reaping, tying 
up sheaves, carting corn, 
75 

Dishonest baker being 
drawn to the pillory, 76 
Geoffrey Chaucer, 78 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 79 

(bath, fifteenth century 
lamp , pothook , peasant 
with basket of vege- 
tables , street lantern , 
treading grapes — ^four- 
teenth century) 

Children catching butter- 
flies with their hoods, 80 
Sketches for the black- 
board, 81 

(friar , woman’s head- 
dress, time of Homy VI , 
carrying babies m a 
double pannier, late four- 
teenth century , mum- 
mers) 

X William Caxton, 82 

The Renaissance, 82 
Invention of paper and 
printing, 84 
Children’s Story 
William Caxton, 86 
Xllus 

Earl Rivers presenting his 
book to Edward IV, 82 
Rich lady’s bedroom, 85 
Early printing press, 88 

XI Henry the Navigator — 

Clinstopher Columbus, 89 
The geographical Renais- 
sance, 89 
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Development of n,iviga- 
tion, 90 

Motives of exploration, 90 
The two sea routes to 
India, 91 

Other famous navig,itors. 

92 

Effects of the discos cry of 
the New World, 93 
Children’s Story 
Henry the Navigator, 94 
Christopher Columbus, 95 
American Indians, 07 
lUus 

The SaiUa Matia, the 
Sinus and the Oueen 
Ehrabeih, 89 

XII The Birth of the Itcfonna- 
tion, 98 

^^o^al causes, 98 
Decline of the papaev, 98 
Ihe heretics, 99 
Martin Luther, too 
Ihe diet of Worms, 101 
Children’s Story 
The great religious move- 
ment, 102 
Martin Luther, 103 
Ihe churcli of St Peter, 
104 
Ulus 

Martin Luther preaching, 
100 

Map Europe at the time 
of the Reformation m 
England, 105 

XIII Three Famous Kings, 106 
Charles V, 106 
Francis I of I'rancc, log 
Henry VIII, no 

Children’s Story 
Charles V, 112 
Francis I, 113 
Henry VIII, 114 
Ilhti 

Charles V entering a mon- 
astery at Yiiste, 106 
Cannon in use at a siege, 
107 

Seal made by Benvenuto 
Cellmi, 109 
Henry VIII, in 

XIV Sir Thomas More, 116 
The Reformation in Eng- 
land, 116 

The break between Rome 
and England, 118 
Sir Thomas More, 120 
Children’s Story 
Henry becomes head of the 
Church in Fngland, 123 
Sir Thomas More, 123 
How trouble came, 124 
Dissolution of the monas- 
teries, 125 

The Royal Navy, 125 
The work of Henry, 126 
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inus 

Henry VIII presenting 
Bibles, ii6 

Henry VIII in Parliament, 
117 

Evicted, 1 19 
The More Family, 121 
Ship, Harry Grace-d-Dieu 
built for Henry VIII, 
127 

XV St Ignatius of Loyola, 128 
The Catholic countei-re- 
lormation, 12S 
St Ignatius of Loyola, 
129 

Children’s Story 
The Society ol Jesus, 132 
St Ignatius, 132 
The Jesuits, 133 
St Francis Zavier, 134 
Ulus 

St Ignatius of Loyola, 
12S 

XVI The Great Armada, 135 

Edward VI, 135 
Mary Tudor, 13G 
Queen Flirabeth, 139 
Mary Queen of Scots, 140 
The Ainiada, 140 
C hildren’s Story 
Queen Eh2aboth, 142 
Khzabeth’s gieat task, 144 
The Armada, 146 
Ulus 

Drake on board the Rc- 
vun^i, 135 

Philip II of Spain, 137 
Queen Elizabeth — illumin- 
ated initial, 139 
Flight of the Armada to 
Calais, 141 

Queen Elizabeth, 143 
Queen Elizabeth hawking, 

145 

Sir Francis Drake, i -[G 

XVII Life in Tudoi England, 

149 

England’s resources, 149 
The yeoman, r 52 
The labourer, 1 52 
The courtier, 1 52 
Festivals, 152 
State of the loads, 153 
London, 154 

Theatres and bear gardens, 

156 

Houses and furniture, 156 
Food and diet, 158 
Rogues and vagabonds, 
138 

Five o’clock m the morn- 
ing, 160 

Houses m Tudor and 
Stuart times, 160 
Ulus 

In prison, 149 

Play 111 an inn yard, 1 50 


51 Busy cooks, 151 

May-day revels, 155 
Sketches for the black- 
board. 157 

(square-toed slasliedshoe , 
Tudorflatcaps , woman’s 
I head-diess, Elizabethan 

Elizabethan shoe with 
heel , woman’s head- 
dress, Henry VIII , 
coach of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s maids) 

Houses m Tudor and 
Stuart times, 159 

Vol IV 

HISTORY— ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR HANDWORK 

Coming of the Normans, 163 
(a fiieze based on the Bayeux 
Tapestry, coming of the Nor- 
mans, scene from the battle of 
Hastings) 

The Normans, 1 . 165 
(Norman castle group project m 
cardboard) 

The Normans, II , TG7 
(Norman shield in caid with 
papei appliquG , standard of the 
"Battle of the Standard ’’ made 
fiom a match box and caid- 
board, cut-out of a Norman 
soldier) 

Religion and the Crusades, 169 
(pilgrim’s hat m clay, pilgrim’s 
staff and. bottle, ptlgum’s scrip 
m needlework, pilgrim's water 
bottle in clay , cut-out of 1 em- 
plar , cut-out of pilgrim) 

Early English Architecture, T71 
(Eaily English architecture — 
window made from superim- 
posed card , dog-tooth orna- 
ment m clay) 

Edward I, 173 

(coronation chair in caid . cut-out 
of a Dominican friar, cut-out of 
a Franciscan friar) 

Medieval England, I , 175 
(medieval house 111 card , shop 
sign , xnn sign , alternative inn 
sign, gate house and walls in 
card , group assembled , cut-outs 
of small figures) 

Medieval England, II , 177 
(medieval post-mill in card , cut- 
out of a medieval woman) 

Tudors and Stuarts, 179 
(travelling theatre of Tudor days 
m card, cut-out of an Eliza- 
bethan woman, cut-out of a 
Stuart man) 

Holdall for Maps and Drawings, 
181 

(a holdall in stout card and paper) 


Vol VI 

HISTORY— GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

Royalty 

King George VI (illus ), 253 
Queen Elizabeth (illus ), 254 
Princess Elizabeth (illus ), 254 
King Edward VIII, 255 
King George V, 255 
Queen Mary, 257 
Royal residences 
Buckingham Palace, 258 
Windsor Castle (illus), 258 
Sandringham House, 259 
Balmoral Castle, 260 
St James's Palace, 2C0 
Kensington Palace, 260 
Hampton Court Palace (illus ), 
260 

The Crown Jewels, 2G1 
London 

St Paul's Catlicdial, 263 
Westminster Abbey, 263 
Whitehall (illus ) , 264 
Tower of London, 26O 
Houses of Paihamcnt, 267 
The Mansion House, 268 
The Royal Mint, 269 
The Biitish Museum, 270 
Lambeth Palace, 271 
The Zoological Gaidens, 271 
Kew Gardens, 272 
Edinburgh 

The Castlo (illus ), 273 
Holyrood Palace, 273 
The Scott Memoiial, 277 
St Giles’s Cathedral, 277 
The Bums Monument and Rob- 
ert Burns, 278 

Alphabet of Architecture (illus ), 
279 

Transmission of News through the 
Ages (illus), 334 
History of Malta, 3r5 

Vol VI 

HISTORY-NOTABLE PEOPLE 
AND NOTABLE DAYS 

Notable Saints 
St Alban, 468 
St Andrew (illus ), 465 
St Cecilia (illus ) , 466 
St Columba (illus ), 484 
St David (illus ), 481, 482, 483 
Poems 

The Land of My Fathers, 482 
God Bless the Prince of Wales, 
484 

St Genevifeve, 480 
St Helena (illus ), 470 
St Hilda, 486 

St Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
487 

Poem Memento Mon, 488 
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St Maitin of Touis (illus), 474 
St Patrick (illus ), 476, 478, 479 
Poem The Minstrel Boy, 480 
Notable Explorers 
Buike, Robert O'Hara, 548 
Cabot, John and Sebastian (illus ), 

523 

Columbus, Christopher, 526 
Drake, Sir Francis, 533 
Poem The Armada,, 537 
rimders. Captain Matthew, 547 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (illus ), 331 
Poem Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 533 
Hudson, Henry, 53S 
Layard, Sir Heniy, 536 
Livingstone, David, 549 
Polo, Marco, 519 
Raleigh, Sir Waltei (illus ), 539 
Poem In Exile, 542 
Rhodes. Cecil, 558 
Scott, Captain, 562 
Smith, Captain John (illus), 543 

Miscellaneous 
Clive, Robeil, 581 
Departuie of the Mayflower (il- 
lus ). 573 

Gordon, Chailes George, 587 
Great Plague and File of London, 
378 

Lister, Lord, 591 
Nelson, Loid (illus), 584 
Nightingale, Florence, 589 
Poem Santa Filomena, 591 
Oak-apple Day (illus ), 576 
Shakespeare, William (illus ), 568 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 588 
Poem Requiem, 589 
Wolfe, James, 582 
Women’s Work through the Ages 
(illus ), 489, 490 

Christmas Time 
Hanging up the mistletoe, 491 
The yule log, 491 
The waits, 492 
A carol, 492 

Christmas decoiations, 492 
Christmas poems 
Chiisimas Eve, 494 
King Olaf’s Christmas, 495 
Christmas Bells, 496 
The Message of the Bells, 496 
Two notable songs 
Jerusalem, 566 
Recessional, 566 

Vol VII 

TWENTY TURNING POINTS 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY 
(An alternative course for 
the Fourth Year) 

I Saint Augustine and the 
Monks, 2 

How the news of Augus- 
tine’s mission might have 
been told in Rome, 2 


If you had been there, 3 
The end of the stoiy, 3 
Costume — Saxon Field 
Workers, 3 

Costume— Roman British, 
5 

Conversation piece, 5 
The missionaries, 7 
The priests, 9 
Picture Summary, 8 
II King Alfred and theDanes, 9 
If you had been there, 10 
Conversation piece, 12 
The Northmen, 13 
Picture Summary, ir 

III William the Conqueror, 13 

If you had been there, 14 
Costume — Noiman times, 
16 

Conversation piece, 18 
Picture Summary, 17 

IV King John and the Charter, 

19 

Convcisation piece, ig 
1 he scaling of the Charter, 

2t 

Conversation piece, 22 
Pictuie Summary, 23 
V Edward I. 24 

Conversation piece, 24 
The end of the story, 26 
Costume — thirteenth cen- 
tury. 26 
Time drill, 29 
Picture Summary, 28 
VI The Monks, 29 
The friars, 31 
Monasteries, 32 
Picture Summary, 33 
VII Saint Joan of Arc, 35 

The end of the storv, 36 
Costume — fifteenth cen- 
tury, 38 

Causes of the war, 39 
Picture Summary, 37 
VIII The Reformation in Eng- 
land, 39 

The Reformation Parlia- 
ment, 40 

Conversation piece, 41 
Conversation piece, 42 
Picture Summary, 43 
IX The Great Aimada, 45 
Conveisation piece, 45 
How the news might have 
been told in England, 47 
The end of the story, 48 
Costume — Elizabethan 
Period, 49 

The connecting links, 50 
Queen Elizabeth, 50 
Picture Summary, 51 
X James I and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 52 

Conversation piece, 52 

If you had been there, 54 
Picture Summary, 55 
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XI Ihe Restoration and the 
Glorious Revolution, 56 
t onversation piece, 37 
Hie end of the story 59 
Costume — Cavalier and 
Puritan, 59 
A letter, Oo 
Picture Summary, f)-* 

XII Clive in India and W olfc in 
Canada, (13 

Conversation piece, 64 
The end of the story', t,y 
Synopsis (1740-63), 67 
Anglo-French rualry, (17 
Tlie situation tnerse.as, (>8 
William. Pitt, 69 
Picture Summary, 69 

XIII The Founding of the US'!, 

70 

( onversation piece yi 
The end of the story, 72 
Taxation, 74 
George Washington, 74 
I’lcturp Summarv, 73 

XIV John W'l'sley, the Great 

Methodist, 75 
Conveisation pitit, 73 
Ihe end of the story, 77 
Prime Minister, 78 
Wesley and the C huah ef 
England, yS 
Doctrinal changes, 78 
Picture Summary, 79 
XV Napoleon — Nelson — Wel- 
lington, 80 

Conversation piece. Hi 
Synopsis (1789-1815), 83 
Nelson and 'Wellington 
(other details of their 
lives), 84 

Preliminaries to Wateiloo, 
84 

Picture Summary', 85 

XVI The Great Reform Act, 8<i 

Conversation piece, 87 
The end of the story, 88 
The Reform Act, hfi 
Picture Summary, 8ij 

XVII Great Ki forni', 90 

Loid Shaftesbury', 93 

Slavery, 93 

The Com Laws, 94 

Education, 94 

Old Age Pensions, 94 

Votes for Women, 94 

Picture Summary, 95 

XVIII Victoria, Queen and Em- 

press. gO 

The Queen's accession, <)(> 
The first Parhament, 96 
The Queen’s marriage, 96 
Penny Postage. 96 
The Queen’s first railway 
journey, 97 

Free' Trade Hall — Alan- 
clicstcr, 97 
The "gold lUsh’’, 97 
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The Crystal Palace, q8 
"War in. the Crimea, 98 
Indian Mutiny, 98 
Death, ol the Prince Con- 
sort, 99 

■William Ewart Gladstone, 

Benjamin Disraeli, 100 
General Gordon, 100 
The South African War, 

101 

The relief of Mafeking, 10 1 
Death of Queen Victoria, 

102 

Picture Summary, 103 
XIX. The World Wars, 104 

The beginmng of the Wai, 
106 

The Second World War, 
iq6 

Picture Summary. 107 
XX 1 he Twentieth Century, no 
Steel, 1 12 
Telephones, 112 
Medicine, 112 
Motors and aviation, 114 
Wireless, 114 
Picture Summary, 113 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

Vol VI 

Intelligence Tests, 363 
Examination Papers 
Leicestershiro County Council, 
369 

Kent Education Committee, 380 
Bucks County Education Com- 
mittee, 390 

Essex Education Committee, 391 

LITERARY TESTS 

Vol VII 

I Proverbs, 570 
II Sayings, 571 

III Poetry and Prose 
Prose, 572 
Poetry, 374 

MUSIC AND SONGS 

Vol V 

I General Introduction to the 
Four Years’ Course, 425 
Music as a school subject, 

425 

An imaginary conversa- 
tion, 426 

Suggested time-table, 436 
Summarised hints to 
teachers on the above 
time-tahle, 436 

II Teacher’s Postulates, 437 
III, Rhythm and teamwork, 439 


IV. On Relating Notes in melo- 
dic Intervals and Phrases 
and in Harmonic Inter- 
vals and Chords, 447 
Melody and scales, 453 
Tracing euphonies which, 
when assembled, make 
the scale, 455 

V On Fittmg Words to Music, 

463 

Nature of speech rhythms, 

46s 

Table of sounds, 468 
Table of vowels and their 
col responding aspirates, 
469 

Table of consonants, 470 

VI On Musical Form, 471 

1 In initiative or first 

phrases, 472 

2 On balancing phrases 

by lepetition, 473 

3 On developing phrases 

with balance, 475 

4 On contiast and bal- 

ance by contrast, 47S 

5 On last phrases and on 

key and cadence, 480 

6 On tune patterns, 491 

VII General Hints on Class 

Teaching, 496 

(а) Numbers in class, 496 

(б) Sub-division and sub- 

command, 496 

(c) Arrangement of class 

and classroom, 497 

(d) Musical appaiatus, 497 
{$) Establishing the atti- 
tude and habit of 
rhythmic listening, 
498 

(/) Repetition, 498 

Note on repetition, 499 
(g) Use of the ear, voice, 
eye and hand m 
class, 502 

VIII SpecialDirectionsfortheUse 
of the Lesson Notes, 505 

FIRST YEAR’S COURSE 
OF MUSIC 

I On the swing of a tune, 

510 

II On the tick of a clock and 
the tread of a tune, 512 

III On trotting tunes, 514 

IV On dancing tunes and lull- 

aby tunes, 516 

V On tune planmng and the 
"rule of four’’, 520 
VI On balancing, 322 
VII On words that sing, 524 

VIII On tunes that fit like a 

glove, 526 

IX On eight neighbouily bells, 
528 


X On three perfect leaps, 530 
XI On reading tunes on the 
stave, 532 

Xn On picking out tunes on the 
keyboard, 534 
Note as to use of solfa 
syllables, 536 

SONGS FOR FIRST 
YEAR'S COURSE 

Baal Baa ^ Black Sheep, 51 1 
Dickory, Dickory, Dock, 527 
Girls and Boys, come out to Play, 

517 

Goosey Goosey Gander, 313 
Hush-a-Bye, Baby, 321 
I Saw Three Ships, 535 
Lavender’s Blue, 527 
Lucy Locket, 523 
Mulberry Bush, The, 525 
Pealing Bells, 529 
Sleep, Little One, Sleep, 518 
Strawberry Fair, 531 
Three Blind Mice, 533 
Tom, Tom the Piper’s Son, 523 
What IS Tommy Running For? 315 

SECOND YEAR’S COURSE 
OF MUSIC 

XIII On tunes on four notes, 

540 

XIV On working on a five-note 

scale, 542 

XV The keynote takes com- 
mand, 545 

XVI On a six-note scale, 547 
XVII On rhythmic patterns for 
tunes, 549 

XVIII On balancing again, 551 
XIX On tunes that grow, 553 
XX On phrases that talk, 555 
XXI On fairy words to fairy 
tunes, 557 

XXII On singing words clearly, 
559 

XXIII On reading tunes on the 
stave and picking them 
out on the keyboard, 561 
XXIV On writing out tunes on 
the stave, 563 

SONGS FOR SECOND 
YEAR’S COURSE 

Away in a Manger, 566 
Cock Rohm, 544 
Dance, Thumbkm, Dance, 541 
Dashing Away with the Smooth- 
ing Iron, 562 
Four Loves, 554 
Ferry Me Across the Water, 558 
Game of Consonants, A, 560 
King Stephen, 554 
Lark, The, 546 
Little Bo-Peep, 552 
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London Bridge is Broken Down, 
55® 

Old Woman, Old Woman toss'd 
up in a Blanket, 550 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 556 
This Old Man, 548 

THIRD YEAR'S COURSE 
OF MUSIC 


XXV 

XXVI 


XXVII 


XXVIII 

XXIX 

XXX 

XXXI 

XXXII 

XXXIII 

XXXIV 

XXXV 

XXXVI 


On keynote as starting 
point and goal, 568 
On making and shaping 
phiases 

(1) on chord-thoughts, 
57° 

On making and shaping 
phiases 

(111 with passing notes 
and grace notes, 
572 

Onleapmgand stepping, 
575 

On ivork-a-day and fa- 
la-la tunes, 577 
On simple and com- 
pound times, 579 
On another tune pat- 
tern (ABBA), 582 
On second thoughts, 

584 

On the use ol half- 
scales, 587 

On a new-old scale, 590 
On fitting half-scales 
together. 592 
Onwritmgouttunes, 595 


SONGS FOR THIRD 
YEAR'S COURSE 

Breeze Gently Blowing, 571 
Cradle Song, 585 
Cradle Song, 569 
Fan the Filly, 5 So 
Flemish Lullahy, 589 
Here's a Health unto His Majesty, 
588 

Merchants of London, The, 594 
Merry Bells of London Town, 578 
North Country Rhyme, 574 
Poacher, The, 583 
Sardinian Lullaby, A, 569 
Snow, The, 592 
Speak Roughly, 574 
There Was a Little Man, 596 
Whim Wham Waddle-Ho, 576 

FOURTH YEAR'S COURSE 
OF Music 

XXXVII On home-again phras- 
es and endings, 600 
XXXVIII On othei patterns, 603 
XXXIX On the "spire" of a 
tune, 605 

XL On two-part cadences, 
608 


XLI 


of 


On thiee ways 
balancing, 610 
On two peals of bells 
that agree, 613 
XLIII On added thirds and 
added sixths, 616 
XLIV On chords that are 
friends, 618 
On a friendly drone or 
"pedal”, 621 
On rhythms sung on 
chords, 624 
XLVII On phrases first and 
last. 62(1 

XLVIII On rhythms sung to 
two chords, 628 
On rounds and bow to 
smg and write them, 
631 

L. On companion melo- 
dies, 634 

On a phrase a thought, 

Oa writing tunes out 
■while hearing them, 

639 

On hmts for the sing- 
ing team, 641 
On the solfanames and 
their usefulness, 644 


XLII 


XLV 

XLVI 


XLIX 


LI 

LII 


Till 

LIV 




SONGS FOR FOURTH 
YEAR'S COURSE 

Bobby Shafto, 61 1 
Ding Dong, 615 
Doctor Faustus, 622 
Farmer Went Trotting, A, 642 
Goosey Gander, 604 
Hush-a-Bye, Baby, 629 
Jolly Tester, The, Cig 
Little Nut TTree, 604 
Little Willie Wmkie, 602 
London’s Burnmg, 633 
May Day, 617 
Mistress Mary, 632 
My Father Left Me Three Acres 
of Land, 627 

North Wind Doth Blow, The, 645 

Old Betty Blue, 609 

Old Sacred Lullaby, An, 642 

Robm-a-Bobbm, Got 

St Bride, 645 

Scarecrow, The, 612 

Smg a Song of Sixpence, 638 

Someone, 625 

There Was an Old Woman, 640 
Waits, The, 606 
Y Bore Glas, 635 

NATURE STUDY 

Vol I 

General Introduction to the Four 
Years’ Course, 299 
A Four Years’ Course, 301 
Short list of reference hooks, 303 




I 

II 

in 

iv 

V 

VI. 


TUe'Pl^l^Aj'ts, 31^, 


218 


and 


VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 


308 

Hedge 

Ashand^^^Zrunts 
Grapes, 

Raisins, 3 
HoUy. 3** 23 


XI 

XII. 

XIII 


XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 


oldfish 


347 


The GoU 
Carp, 

Awakei^ Roise 

4|SS 

Hawtli®'”® TzioWetSi ^ , 

terfly. 3^^^ Ivfoth/ 3^^ 
XIX NagPpj^jits, 373 
XX Climbing I'® 

NATURE STU 


P!ati 

1,307 


Flowers and ir 
wild plum snap- 

’^Fraits 

nr??- 

avens, agr ,^e’s.sli. 

^^ru^t/syoamoreH-- 

^Fruits holly - 

'^Hyacinthbulb 

VIH . 335 , 4,ulb 

Recording 
Goldfish. 


IIlJ! 


stleto© 


grape. 


^eed^gto'"'®;^ gooso grass 

/qT-q.ffOn-f 5 


IiOfse 


chestnut , 


gvfimming 


snapdragon- 

’¥,ir 

strokes 

XII , 351 t of 

Developn^ — le haw- 

XIIL, 359 bell; 

Flowers 


RR — VOL VH 
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XV , 371 

Caterpillar, chrysalis, moth 
XVI , 375 

Climbers biamhle, convolvu- 
lus, goose grass 


Vol II 

SECOND YEAR'S COURSE 
OF NATURE STUDY 

Foreword to the Second 
Year’s Course, 337 
I Hips and Haws, 338 
II Bramble or Blackberry, 

341 

III Non-splittmg Dry Fruits, 

343 

IV The Apple, 345 
V The DafEodil, 348 

VI Snails and Slugs, 352 
VII Snails and Slugs, 356 
VIII Pond Snails, 359 
IX Hibernation, 361 
X Ha^el Flowers, 364 
XI Pussy Willow, Palm or 
Sallow, 368 

XII Lesser Celandine, 369 

XIII Wood Anemone or Wind 

Flower, 373 

XIV Life in a Pond, 37G 

XV Great Water Beetle, 381 
XVI Dragon Flies, 383 
XVII Caddisworms, 389 
XVIII White Dead Nettle, 392 
XIX Poppy and Wild Rose, 396 
XX Dandelion and Groundsel 
Flowers, 398 

XXI Climbing Plants Sweet 
Pea, Runner Bean, Wild 
Rose, 402 

XXII Germination of Sunflower, 
Mustard and Cress, 
Broad Bean, 403 

Vol IT 

NATURE STUDY— PLATES 
IN THE TEXT 

Plate 
I . 339 

Fruits hawthorn , wild rose , 
wild parsley 
II . 347 

Flowers and fruits nasturtium , 
hollyhock, apple 

III , 349 

Daffodil bulb — recording 
growth 

IV , 351 

Daffodil bulb dissected 

V, 355 
Snail 

VI , 367 

Flowers hazel , willow 

VII , 371 
Lessei celandine 


VIII , 377 

Water Cl owfoot,hornwort , Can- 
adian waterweed , starwoit 

IX , 380 

Setting up an aquarium 
X , 383 

Great water beetle , water snails 
XI , 386 

Parts of garden snail , common 
pond snail, dytiscus, dragon 
fly 

XII , 387 

Dragon fly larva , dragon flies , 
caddis fly, caddisworm 

XIII . 393 

White dead nettle, sweet pea 

XIV , 395 

White dead nettle 

XV , 397 

Butteicup, wdd rose, poppy 

XVI , 399 

Dandelion, groundsel, thistle 

XVII , 401 

Climbers wild rose , sweet pea , 
runner bean 

XVIII , 405 

Goose grass seedUng , cress seed- 
ling, mustard seedling 

XIX , 407 

Sunflower, broad bean 
Vol III 

THIRD YEAR’S COURSE 
OF NATURE STUDY 

Foreword to the Third 
Year’s Course, 369 
I Wallflower Plant, 369 
II Cinquefoil and Violet, 372 

III Snakeroot or Bistort, 376 

IV Toadstools, 379 
V PufllbaEs, 383 

Coral spot, 384 
Jew’s ear, 384 
Candlesnufi, 384 

VI Bird Study, 386 

Resident winter birds — 
hard-billed, 389 
House sparrow, 390 
Chaffinch, 391 
YeUow-hammer, 392 

VII Winter Residents — Sofl- 

BiUed Birds, 393 
Song thrush, 394 
Mistle thrush, 396 - 
Blackbird, 396 
Fieldfare, 397 
Redwing, 397 
Starling, 397 
Blue titmouse, 397 
Great tit, 398 
Robin, 398 

VHI The Making of Apparatus 
foi Bird Study, 399 
IX Water Birds, 401 
Mallard, 405 
Teal, 405 


X 


XI 

XII 


XIII 


XIV 

XV 


XVI 


XVII 


Widgeon, 405 
Golden eye, 406 
Tufted duck, 406 
Pintail, 406 
Sheldrake, 406 
Bernacle goose, 406 
BlacMieaded gull, 406 
Common gull, 408 
Moorhen, 408 
Terns, 408 
Dabcluck, 408 
Swans, 408 

Classification of Buds Ac- 
cording to Habits, 410 
Perching birds, 410 
Swimming birds, 410 
Wading buds, 411 
Birds of prey, 41 1 
Carrion birds, 411 
Scratchers, 41 1 
Running buds, 41 1 
Structure of Birds, 412 
Mosses, 417 

Common cord moss, 417 
Common hau moss, 418 
Lichens, 421 
Crutose, 422 
Foliose, 422 
Fruticose, 422 
Moulds and Mildews, 424 
Animal Life in the Soil, 


427 

Tiger beetles, 427 
Ground beetles, 428 
Devil’s coach horse, 428 
Skipjack or click beetles, 

428 

Cockchafer, 428 
Earwigs, 429 
Leather jackets, 429 
Millipedes and centi- 
pedes, 430 
Woodlice, 430 
Spiders, 430 
The Earthworm, 432 
Suggestions for experi- 
ments 

Activities m the soil, 436 
Senses, 436 
Movement, 437 
Stiuctural points to 
notice, 437 

Experiments with Soil, 
438 

To find out how soil is 
made up, 438 
To find out how much 
water garden soil holds. 


To find out how much 
air soil will hold, 440 
To see what happens 
when there is water 
down below the soil, 440 
XVIII Experiments vi'ith Plants 
m Relation to Soil, 441 
Maize, 442 
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XIX Amnialb Living in Water. 

44 1 

Common gnat, 445 
Harlequin fly, 4 jy 
Drone fly, 44S 
Chameleon fly, 4 (.8 
riiaatom laiva, 4j8 
XX Newts, 449 


Vol III 


NA'l URE STUDY— PLATES 
Plate lEXr 


I . 371 

Wallflower 


II . 373 

C inquefoil 

III . 375 
Violet 


IV , 377 

Bibtoit (SnakorooL) 

V , 381 

Sulphur tufts 

VI , 385 

Pullballs, Jew's ear, candle- 
snuff . coral spot 

VII , 387 

Drawings to bo trarod yc'lloiv 
hammer , tree sparrow , house 
spaiiow, chaffinch 
Vin , 395 

Drawings to bo traced robin, 
thrush, blackbird, starling 

IX , 403 

Birds in flight mallard, gull, 
house sparrow, yellow hammer 

X , 407 

Water birds in the w ater moor- 
hen , dabchick , mallard , tufted 
duck , pintail duck , gull , duclr 
diving 

XI , 409 

Water birds on land gull, moor- 
hen, goose, mallard 

XII, 415 

Pigeon 

XIII , 419 

Common cord moss , hair moss , 
model of a capsule 

XIV , 4-!5 

Moulds, and how to grow them 
pm mould , blue mould 

XV , 435 

Earthworm 

XVI , 443 

Life history of maize 

XVII , 451 

Newts jy 


FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE 
OF NATURE STUDY 
Foreword, 339 
I Tree Formm Summer, 339 
Free paper cutting 
Scots pine , lomb irdy 
poplar, common elm, 
horse cliestiiut. 


II Further Work on Iree 
Porms, 3J2 

NoUs on generil form 
Scots hr or Suil^ pme . 
horse cliestiuit , oak , 
licecli 

III Different Shapes of 

I-cavis, 34O 

Leaf prints sycamore , 
oak. ash, elder, jew . 
birch , lime , hazel , 
crack willow, {liii, 
horse chestnut 

IV Leaf Fall. 351 

V W Intel 1 wigs, 3 S3 
VI Detailed Study of Twig--, 
35 f 

Sycamore , ash ami oak , 
beech, hniu and elm 
VII free Form m Winter, 359 
toinmoii elm. beech, 
lime 

VIII Tree F'orm in Winter— 
continued, pio 
Horse Uic->tnut, ash, 
oak , syi ainorc 
IX Bark and Wood, 301 

Bark nibbuigs thicc 
Stages m the formation 
of bark of lime 
X Unfolding Buds, 367 
XI Garden Spiders, 3OS 
XII House Spiders, 374 

XIII Annual W^ecds in the 

Garden. 370 

XIV Perennial Weeds the 

Coltsfoot, 37S 

XV The Study of a Ditch, 38 1 
XVI Special I’lants of the 
Ditch, 383 

XVII T he Stiuly of a Wood, 38 4 
XVni The Work of Leaves, 3H9 
XIX The Water Current, 392 
XX Tlie School Garden, 394 

Vol IV 

NATURE SlUDY— ITAIF.S 
IK THE TEXT 

Plate 



hazel, apple, lilac 

II . 345 

Trees in June — ^II lime 

III . 347 

Trees m June — III lime, cop- 
per beech 

W . 355 

Winter twigs — I beech , Imic , 
wych elm 

V, 359 

Winter twigs — II sycamore , 
ash 

VI , 365 

Fruits elm, beech, hornbeam 

VII , 366 


rriiit-. sweet I hi stiuit , Fir.h, 
oak 

Mil , 37^ 

Iske Ivlxcud sketihes garden 
spider 
IX , 373 
G irden spider 

■v 



XI , 37Q 

t oltsfoot 

Nil . 3S3 

Wild arum, figwort 

XIII , 301 

1 xpeiiiiuiil to show that jilants 
glee out water f« tlie air, ex- 
periim iii to show roi it pres lire 

XIV , 393 

Plan of a school gardt n 
Vol VII 

NA LUKE S 1 UI > Y— T WEN I'Y 
ESSLKIIMS OF 

(An aUernatno eoiir--e for the 
Fourth Year] 

I All Luiiig Things nt'cd 
Air — Part I, Why, ilO 
^loveiiients and burning, 
iit> 

Energy, nO 
tixygen, 117 
Ventilation, 117 
Conclusion, Ji8 
Picture Summary, 119 
Teaching notes 
C.ciieral suggestions, nS 
Demonstrations, 118 
1‘ractical work, 120 
Exercises, 120 

H All Living Things need 
2\ir — Parts Breathing, 
120 

Group I larger land ani- 
mals, 1 21 
Group 2 lish, 122 
Gioiq) 3 nisei ts, spiders, 
centiiiedes, 122 
C.rou p 4 green plants, 124 
touclusioii, 124 
Picture Suiiimarj’, 123 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 124 
Exenisos, 125 

III Food IS Neccsvtry to all 
Living Creatures, 125 
What happens to food 
eaten. 125 

The kind of food animals 
need, 126 

The kind of food plants 
need, 126 
Conclusion, 128 
Picture Summary, 127 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 128 
Exercises, 129 
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IV No Living Thing can do 
without "Water, 129 
Water and growth, 129 
Water and cleanliness, rag 
Primitive creatures and 
water, 130 
Plankton, 130 
Creatures which have re- 
turned to water, 130 
Storage of water. 1 30 
Conclusion, 132 
Picture Summary, 131 
Teaching notes 
Demonstrations, 132 
Exercises, 132 

V Getting Rid of Rubbish, 

133 

Plants which destroy 
waste matter, 133 
Bacteria, 133 
Sewage farms, 133 
Animals which destroy 
waste matter, 134 
Waste matter in plants, 
134 - 

Conclusion, 134 
Picture Summary, 135 
Teaching notes 
Practical work. 136 
Exercises, 136 

VI How Green Plants ohtaiii 
a Living, 136 
Activity of the whole 
plant, 136 
Root systems, 137 
Influence of soils, 137 
Sun and shade, 137 
Water supply, 137 
Competition between 
plants, 137 
Co-operation, 138 
Plants and animals, 13S 
Conclusion, 138 
Picture Summary, 139 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 140 
Exercises, 140 

VII The Search for Food by 
Animals, 140 
Carmvores, 140 
Insectivores, 14I 
Bloodsuckers, 142 
Conclusion, 142 
Picture Summaiy, 143 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 142 
Exercises, 142 

VIII The Search for Food by 
Animals, 144 
Herbivores, 144 
Omnivorous animals, 145 
Conclusion, 145 
Picture Summary, I47 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 146 
Experiments, 148 
Exercises, 148 


IX How Some Lower Ani- 
mals Live — Part r. Sed- 
entary Animals, r48 
Mouth and stomach ani- 
mals, 148 
Barnacles, 149 
Tube dwellers, 149 
Sea squirts, 150 
Conclusion, 150 
Picture Summary, 151 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 150 
A marine aquarium, 152 
Exercises, 152 

X How Some Lower Ani- 
mals Live — Part 2, on 
Land, 153 

Invertebrates in damp 
places, 153 

Invertebrates on dry 
land, 153 
Insects, 154 
Conclusion, 156 
Picture Summary, 155 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 156 
Exercises, 157 

XI. Plow the Balance of Na- 
ture is Preserved — Part 

1, Plants, 157 
Man’s interfeience, 158 
Animals check plants, 

158 

Plant communities, 1 59 
Plants and soils, 1 59 
Conclusion, 159 
Picture Summary, 160 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 161 
Exercises, 161 

XII Plow the Balance of Na- 
ture IS Preserved — Part 

2, Animals, 162 

The struggle for existence, 
162 

The balance of nature, 
162 

Increase in numbers, 163 
The struggle between near 
relations, 163 
Defence, 163 
Conclusion, i<54 
Picture Summary, 165 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 164 
ExerciseSi 164 

XIII Living Things need a 
Covering, 166 
Animals with no skm, 
166 

Protective covering, 166 
Coverings of plants, 167 
Conclusion, i6g 
Picture Summary, 168 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 169 
Exercises, 169 


XIV Movement among Plants, 
170 ’ 

Flower movements, 170 
Leaf, stein and root move- 
ments, 170 

Plant dispel sal, i7r 
Conclusion, 172 
Picture Summary, 173 
Teaching notes 
Practical woik, 172 
Exeicises, 172 

XV Travel and Transport 
amongst Animals, 174 
Animals roam in search of 
food, 174 
Migration, 174 
Swarming of bees, 175 
Transport, 175 
Parasites, 176 
Conclusion, 176 
Picture Summary, 177 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 176 
Exercises, 176 

XVI Living Things must have 
"Voung — Pait I, Plants, 
178 

Producing young by vege- 
tative means, 178 
Producing young by 
means of spores, 179 
Producing young by 
means of seeds, 179 
Conclusion, 181 
Pictuie Summary. 180 
Teaching notes 
Practical work, 181 
Exercises, 181 

XVII Living Things must have 
Young — Part 2, Animal 
Families Higher 
Groups, 182 

Higher animals or verte- 
brates, 182 

Lowest true vertebrates — 
the fishes, 182 
Frogs, toads andnewts, 1 82 
Reptiles, 183 
Birds, 183 
Mammals, 183 
Animal families, 184 
Conclusion. 184 
Picture Summary, 185 
Teaching notes 
Practical woik, 184 
Exercises, 184 

XVIII Living Things must have 
Young — Part 3, Animal 
Families, Lowei 
Groups, 186 
Protozoa, 186 
Sponges, 186 
Coelenterates, 186 
Flat-worms, 186 
Molluscs, 186 
Echinodcrms, or spiny- 
skins, 187 
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Ringed oi jointed worms 
annulates, 187 
Arthropods, 187 
Conclusion, 189 
Picture Summary. iSS 
Teaching notes 
Practical ivork, 189 
Exercises, 189 

XIX All Creatures need Rest, 
1S9 

Relaxation and rest, 190 
Sleep, 190 

Rest amongst the lower 
animals, 190 
Hibernation, 190 
Summer rest, 191 
Conclusion, 191 
Picture Summary, 19c 
reaching notes 
Practical woik, 193 
Exercises, 193 

XX Friends and Foes in Home 
and Garden, 193 
Friends in the garden, 193 
Enemies in the garden, 
194 

Friends in the house, lofi 
Enemies m the house, 196 
Conclusion, igG 
Picture Summary, 195 
Teaching notes 
Practical w ork, 196 
Exercises, 197 


Vol VII 

SOME COMMON INSECTS 

Butterflies, 198 
Moths, 200 
Helpful insects, 206 


NBEDLEWOEK 

Vol I 

Geneial Introduction to the Four 
Years’ Course, 2O5 
Preliminary training m needle- 
work, 265 

Faculties brought into play by 
the prelimmary work, 2(15 
Manipulation of materials, 265 
Materials used in the primary 
P school, 265 
I Personal cleanliness, 266 
Cleanliness in work, 266 
Left-handed children, 266 
A Four Years’ Course, 267 


FIRST YEAR'S COURSE 

Introduction 
Aim of the teacher, 269 
Class teaching, 2O9 


Croup teaLliing, 2fj9 
Individual tc.iLliing, ^t>r) 
Supervision of work, 270 
rrmcijilcs t.uight in the jinniart 
School, 270 

(use of patterns , use of pro- 
cesses , use of stitclics) 
Organisation, 272 
Course for the First Term, 273 
Three Lessons in detail 
Jfaking the pattern of a doll's 
table-cloth, 277 
Tacking stitch, 280 
ruming in a raw edge, 282 
Course for the Sitoiid Term. 284 
Course for the T lord lerm, 2H7 
Two lessons 111 detail 
Siinjile borders 111 tacking stitch, 
290 

Oversew'ing, 292 

Illuslyations 

Hcad-piecc, 209 
lail-picce, 272 

Doll dressed tii knitted outfit. 27 1 
Fringed table-cloth decorate d w 1 th 
tacking stitch, 275 
Case, tea cosy and table ni it 
decorated with running and 
tacking stitch, 276 
Making the pattern of a doll’s 
table-cloth, 279 
Tacking stitch. 281 
Turning m a raw edge to form a 
hem to lie held in place by tack- 
ing stitches, 283 , 285 
Handkerchief case decorated with 
runmng stitch, 286 
Case joined by oversewing and 
decorated by running tacking and 
stem stitch, 289 

Simple borders to he worked m 
tacking stitch, 291 . 293 
Sewing upsides of purse, 294 
Handkeichief case, 294 
Oversewing, 295 


Vol II 

SECOND YEAR’S COURSE 

Syllabus of the Second Year's 
Work, 299 
Introduction, 299 
Suggested course of lessons for the 
First Term, 300 
Nine lessons in detail 
Making the pattern of a curved 
bag to hold knitting, 302 
Making a hem along a convex 
curve, 305 
Hemming, 306 

Making a handle for a bag, 309 
Drawing and working a picture 
and initials in running stitch, 

311 


613 

Making iij) the knitting bag, 312 
rxpiTimeiital Wiiik making the 
jiattirii of i doll's jnn.ifon , 310 
Suggested lourse of 1 c-toiis for the 
Second lerm, 31b 
llirce lessons in detail 
Making the jiattcrn for a feeder, 
320 

Neatcmng a riiricd edge by 
nitaiis of faiing with tape, 324 
Sill k. printing, 320 
Siiggi sti-d roiir'c of lessons for the 
'iliird reriii, 327 
Two les~.ons m detail 
1 )e’i orative stitc hery iMinlers, 329 
Arnngemciit of Inirder designs, 
33« 

///ndnifiou? 

Introduction 

SiriiLs from the Uavtiix f aptsttj, 
2 o8 

A gioiiji of arts les nuisi'.tiiig of .i 
tea eosy, tea-pot holilrr, and 
tiay cloth to show prngrcsMve 
work, 302 

kfakiiig the pattern of a curved 
big to hold knitting, 303 
lail-jiiece, 304 

Children’s work, to illustrate the 
treatment of curves on dolls’ 
frocks, a tea losy and a set of 
collar and eufis, 305 
A teaching specimen to illustrate 
the teaching of hemming. 30O 
A teaching specimen for use in a 
lesson on decorative stitching, 
306 

Making a hem along a convex 
curve, 307 
Hemming, 308 

Making a handle for a bag, 310 
Drawing and working a picture 
and initials in running stiteh, 
3T3 

Set turn showing handle lieing sewn 
to top him of bag, 314 
Making up the knitting bag, 315 
hmished inn.ifore and the making 
of an alteniativ c pattern, 317 
A group of articles to --hovv treat- 
ment of curves — a pinafore, a 
feeder and a bag. 319 
A group of feeders, showing a var- 
ied treatment of decoration, 

321 

Making the pattern of a feeder, 

322 

Making patterns of a feeder and 
tea cosy, 323 

Neatemng a curved edge by means 
of facing with tape, 325 
Stick printing, 327 
Decorative stitchery borders, 331 
Tail-jiiece, 332 

Arrangement of border designs, 
333 
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614 INDEX 

needlework- 

decorative 

A Three Years' Course, 587 
General introduction, 587 

1 A tool pochette m tacking 

stitch, 5 89 

2 A tray cloth in huclcahack 

stitch, 595 

3 Handkerchief sachet using 

chain stitch, 598 

4 Handkeichief decorated with 

stem stitch, 602 

5 Wool embroideiy using free 

design, 605 

6 Pochette executed in tent 

stitch, 608 

7 An ironholder executed in 

cross stitch, 61 1 

8 A circular scalloped mat, 614 
g A decorated lunch bag, 61C 

10, Needle weaving, 621 

JUusWatioiis 

Introduction 

Scenes from the Bayeux Tapes- 
try, 586 

Tool pochette, 591 
Building patterns lor decorative 
tacking, a guider to measure 
the width of hems, 593 
Tray cloth in huckaback stitch, 
595 

Huckaback stitch sampler, 590 
Handkerchief sachet, 598 
Design for handkerchief sachet 
ready for tracing, 599 
Tail-piece, 600 

Designs based on repetition of 
units, 601 

Handkerchief embroidery, 602 
Designs suitable for handkerchief 
embroidery, 603 
Tail-piece, 604 

Hat band showing free design, Gog 
Examples of free design for wool 
embroidery, 607 

Pochette executed in tent stitch, 
608 

Simple designs suitable for execu- 
tion in tent stitch, Gog 
■Working draivmg of design used 
on pochette, 609 

Method of workmg tent stitch, 610 
Ironholder executed m cross 
stitch, 61 r 

■Working drawing of design used 
for holder, 612 

Method of working cross stitch, 
613 

Scalloped mat, 614 
Scalloping showing constructional 
lines, padding and stitches, 615 
Decorated lunch bag, 617 
Diagram illustrating plan of hag, 
617 

Designs suitable for couching, G18 


Design suggested by Navaho 
blanket, method of couching, 
620 

A runner, 622 

Hemstitching and needle weaving, 
623 

Vol JIT 

THIRD YEAR'S COURSE 

Syllabus of the Third Year’s 
Course, 327 
Intioduction, 327 
Suggested course of lessons for the 
First Term, 329 
Four lessons m detail 
Making the pattern of a pinafore, 
333 

Cutting out the pinafore, 338 
Workmg the decorative stitchery 
border, 339 

Joining the bib and skirt of a 
pinafore, 340 

Suggested course of lessons for the 
Second Terra, 354 
Two lessons m detail 
Use of a bought paper pattern, 
347 

Making up the doll’s frock, 352 
Suggested course of lessons for the 
Third Term, 354 
Four lessons m detail 
Making the pattern of a Magyar 
tunic, 358 

Management of a Fiench seam at 
an underarm curve, 362 
Cutting and use of crossway 
strips, 362 

Arrangement of a crossway fac- 
ing at the corners of a square 
neck, 365 

Illuslrahons 
I ntroduction 
Tail-piece, 332 

Tunic and knickers in linen, 333 
Pinafore in natural coloured linen 
with red faemgs and appliquG, 
333 

Makmg the pattern of a pinafore, 
335 

Cutting out the pinafore, 337 
Decorative stitc'hery borders, 340 
Joining by means of a French 
seam, 341 

Straps sewn to garment, 343 
Knitted garments for a doll, 346 
Knitted jacket for a baby, 347 
Dress on doll, 348 
Doll's underclothes adapted from 
a bought pattern, 348 
Patterns of doll's set of clothes, 349 
Fitting of patterns. 351 
Processes which arise in making up 
doll’s frock, 352 

Tunic and knickers for a boy, 
tunic and knickers for a girl, 354 
(aged three years, appliqud by 
means of running sUtch) 


Dress and knickers foi a child (age 
— three yeais,) 355 
Makmg the pattern of a magyar 
tunic, 359 

A French seam at an underarm 
curve, 361 

Cutting crossway strips, 363 
Facing and decorating the sleeves 
and neck, 364 

Facing and decorating a square 
neck, 365 

NEEDLEWORK- 

DECORATIVE 

General Introduction, 665 

1 Bag to hold a travelling outfit, 

667 

2 Use of graduated blanket 

stitch, 670 

3 Decorated guest towel, G72 

4 Toothbrush case, 674 

5 Method of decorating belts, 676 

6 Simple all-over patterns, 679 

7 Ti ay cloth with appliquG decor- 

ation, 680 

8. Decorated book-earner, 6S3 
9 Feedei decorated with needle 
weaving, 684 

lUustraUom 

Book cover said to have been 
worked by Queen Ehaabeth, O64 
Chinese mandaiin sleeve piece, 665 
Tray cloth in modern appbqu 4 , G65 
Bag to hold a travelling outfit, 6C7 
Building simple patterns for darn- 
ing, 669 

Face cloth with graduated blanket 
stitch, 670 

Examples of graduated blanket 
stitch, 671 

Guest towel decorated in hucka- 
back stitch, 672 

Sampler of huckaback stitching, 673 
Toothbrush case decorated in 
double running stitch, 674 
Designs worked m double lunning 
stitch, 675 
Decorated belt, 676 
Diagram of decoration on belt, 677 
Method of working split stitch, 678 
Sampler showing simple all-over 
patterns, 679 

Tray cloth with apphquG decora- 
tion, 680 

Appliqu^ design used for tray 
cloth, 681 

Decorated hook carrier, 683 
Designs for a decorated book car- 
rier, 685 

Feeder decorated with needle 
weaving, 686 

Patterns of needle weaving, cut- 
ting material on the cross, 
measurements for the neck of 
the feeder, 687 

Tail-piece, 688 
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Vol IV 

POURIH YEAR'S COURSE 

Syllabus of the Fourth Year's 
Work, 307 
Introduction, 307 
The use of patterns, 308 
Materials, 308 
Methods of work, 309 
Course for the First Term, 311 
Four lessons m detail 
Making the pattern of a plain 
petticoat, 313 

Making a mdchine and fell seam, 

3rd 

Neatemng an opening by means 
of a continuous strip, 318 
Turning up a wide hem, 319 
Course for the Second Term, 321 
Five lessons in detail 
Laying a pattern on to material, 
323 

Adaptmg a bought pattern to in- 
dividual measurements, 323 
Joining the bodice and skirt of a 
child's dress, 32G 
The use of bias binding, 32S 
Setting in sleeves. 330 
Course for the Third Teim, 330 
Two lessons in detail 
Drafting the pattern of a pair of 
knickers, 331 
Making up knickers, 333 

Ilhtslraiions 

Introduction 
The Tailoi, 306 

{from the picture hy Monm in the 
National Gallery) 

Type of machine recommended for 
classroom use, 30S 
Dress, pinafore and knickers of 
Tobralco, made by machine, 310 
Type of dress stand recommended 
for classroom use, 314 
Pattern of a plain petticoat, 316 
Making a machine and fell seam, 

317 ^ , 

Neatemng an opening by means of 
a continuous strip, 318 
Neatemng an opening, 319 
Turning up a wide hem, 321 
Adapting a bought pattern, 324 
Tobralco, 326 

Type of dress suitable to be made 
durmg the Third Year, 327 
The use of bias binding, 328 
Setting in sleeves, 329 
Fatten' of a pair of knickers, 332 
Making up knickers, 333 
Needles for demonstration pur- 


poses, 334 
Textures of 
335 

The " Guild 
Measurer”, 


various materials. 


Needlework 

335 


Inch 


NEEULnWORK— 

1)1 CORAl IVE 

General Iiitrodurtion, 533 

1 A te.a cosv dccor.iUd with ,i 

design outlined in double 
running. 53} 

2 A tray cloth decorated with 

double running 538 

3 A tea serviette decorated with 

double running, 5jo 

4 A nightdress case dironited 

with a design executed ui solid 
chain btitch and baik slitcli, 

541 

5 A further use of huckaback, 5 ) j 

6 Solid buttonhole stitch, 5 \-j 

7 The decoration of collars and 

pockets, 54<) 

8 A school shield, house and 

captain's badges, 552 

9 A lamii shade emhroulored in 

satin slitih, 350 


IUui.it atioiii 


Introduction 

Portions of a child's linen finck -- 
early eighteenth century. 332 
Woman's headdriss — late sevin- 
teenth century , 535 
Tea cosy, 536 

Patterns foi the tea cosy, 537 
A tray cloth decorated w ith 
double running, 538 
Patterns for a tray cloth, 530 
A tea serviette decorated with 
double running, 5 jo 
Designs for the serviette, 540 
A nightdress case decorated with a 
design executed in chain stitch, 


542 

Arrangement of colours on the 
nightdress case, 543 
Diagiam showing the construction 
of the motifs, 54 y 
A huckaback cushion, 545 
Wash drawing of a sprav of the 
rubber tree, 5 jf> 

Drawing prepared for transference 
to the material, 547 
Design in solid buttonhole stitch, 

548 

Plan of the design, how to work 
the berries, how to work the 
leaves, 548 

The end of a Mandarin sleeve 


strip, 549 

A simple geometric jHO/i/exccuted 
m satin stitch, 550 
The working of satin stitch, 550 
Simple motif with stitches worked 
towards the centre, 55: 

A school shield, 552 
Outline drawing of the shield with 
the emblems, 553 
A house badge , 554 
Upright Gobeliii_ stitch, 354 


Vin.ilioii of M(]., ntiUf ^titi h, 
t nil's b idgi', ssg 
A lamp sh.idi’ cmbioidrit d in ‘ itin 
slitc h, 5311 

Dut.iil-, and dt signs id the llmvcrs 
used on the lamp shade, 337 
A wall drawing of the war.it.ili, 
558 

A w ash drawing of llsjv er > pray s of 
a tri ( of the biiiliiiiii ( lenii 1, 3 3S 
Making tin. holi‘ in th* tentre of 
the l.imp sb.ult'. 339 
llie working of the stitilus on a 
leaf. 539 
lail-piei i . 5f(0 

Vol VI 

Nl'FUU WORK - 
(HRISIMAS I'Rl s] MS 

1 l’ic‘senfs to be madi by iliildrm 

of Siren and eight yc.u-, of 
age 

Learning to ‘ew on a jnii- 
euslnoii, 50O 
A sn.d e driii';, 30S 
A 111 I die book, 309 
A spill holdir 509 
A coal glovi , 310 
(Ml tin above are illustrated 
cm Phiti r , page 507) 

2 Presents f 0 be made bv c hildretl 

of nine years of age 
A lavender sachet, 512, 314 
A lawn handkerchief, 313 
A blotter, 313 
A tray cloth, 314 
(All the above are illustrated 
on Plate \ I , page 511) 

3 Pi LSI nts to be made by children 

of ten y 1 ars of age 
A ball holder, 314 
A Cover foi a hot viattr bottle, 

5R) 

A guest towel, 318 
A mneUbty vest, 3I<) 

(All the above are ilhislratid 
on Phih’ in, pipe 313. and 
Plate I in , page 517) 


NOTABLE PEOPLE AND 
NOTABLE DAYS 

Vol VI 
Notalile Saints 

St Alban June 22, 46S 
St -Andrew, Nov 30, (.115 
lUiis 

Second Great Seal of Anne, 
1707, 466 

Draw mgs for St Andriw’sDay, 



Ulus 

St Cecilia, 4G9 
St Coluinba, Dec 12, 484 
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St David, Mar i, 481 
Poems 

Land oj My Fathers. 482 
GodBless thePrmce of Wales, 484 
Ulus 

A Design, on the Leek, 482 
Drawings for St David’s Day, 

483 

St Geiievi6ve, Jan 3, 480 
Jllus 

The Childhood of St Geneviiive, 
464 

St Helena, Ang 18, 470 
Ulus 

Chapel, Holyrood Palace, 472 
The Vision of St Helena, 473 
St Hilda, Hov 18, 486 
St Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
Nov 17, 487 

Poem Memento Mon, 488 
St Martin of Tours, Nov ii, 474 
Jllus 

Sketches for the blackboard 475, 
(Public Arms Dover, See of 
the Isles, Leith, Linlithgow), 
St Patrick, Mar 17, 476 
Poem. The Minstrel Boy, 480 
Ulus 

Statue of St Patrick, 477 
Legend of St Patrick’s Horn, 
478 

Drawings for St Patrick s Day, 


Notable Explorers 
Burke, Robert O’Hara, June 27, 

548 

Cabot, John and Sebastian, 523 
Ulus 

Sebastian Cabot, 524 
Columbus, Christopher, May 20, 
326 

Drake, Sir Francis, Jan 28, 533 
Poem The Armada, 537 
Jllus 

Spamsh Galleons, 336 
Flinders, Captain Matthew, July 


19. 547 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, Sept 9,531 
Poem Sir Humphrey Gilbett, 533 
Jllus 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 531 
Hudson, Henry, June 22, 53S 
Layard, Sir Henry, July 3, 556 
Livingstone, David, May i, 549 
Polo, Marco, Jan g, 519 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, Oct 29, 339 
Poem Tn Exile, 542 
Ulus 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 341 
Rhodes, Cecil, Mar. 26, 558 
Jllus 

Oxford — ^Magdalen Bridge, 562 
Scott, Captain, Mar 29, 562 
Smith, Captain John, June 21, 543 
Ulus 

Captain John Smith, 345 

Red Indian, 546 


Miscellaneous People and Days 
William Shakespeare, Apr 23, 568 
Ulus 

Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 568 
Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, 569 
The Swan Theatre, London, 


The Departure of the Mayflowet , 
Sept 6, 573 
Ulus 

Departure of the Mayflower 
from Plymouth, 574 
Oak-apple Day, May 29, 576 


Jllus 

The Return of Charles IT, 576 
Charles I Leaving Westminster 
Hall, 577 

The Great Plague and the Great 
Fire, 578 
Jllus 

Sketches for the blackboard ,580 
(A cresset. Roundhead, head- 
piece with lobster-tail cover- 
ing , Cavalier , breast and back 
plates as worn by soldiers of 
the period , Puritan woman) 
Robert Clive, Nov 22, 381 
James Wolfe, Sept 13, 582 
Sir Richard Arkwright, Aug 3, 
583 

Lord Nelson, Oct 21, 584 
Jllus 

Nelson Leaves England for the 
Last Time, 585 

Charles George Gordon, Mar 26, 

587 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Dec 3, 

588 

Florence Nightingale, Aug 13,589 
Poem' Santa Filomena, 591 
Lord Lister, Feb 10, 591 


Christmas Time 
Hanging up the mistletoe, 491 
The ynle log, 491 
The Waits, 492 
A carol, 492 

Christmas decorations, 492 
Christmas presents, 493 
Christmas Poems 
Chrisimas Eve, 494 
King Olaf’s Christmas, 495 
Christmas Bells, 496 
The Message of the Bells, 496 
Desigmng Christmas Cards, 498 
Cut - out shapes of coloured 
papers, 498 

Christmas cards and calendars, 
500 

Stencilled Chnstmas cards, 502 
Jllus 

Plate I , Designmg Christmas 
Cards, 497 

Plate II , Christmas Cards and 
Calendars, 499 

Plate III , Stencilled Chnstmas 
Cards, 501 


Handwork Novelties, 503 

1 The lopping rabbit, 503 

2 The pecking duck, 503 

3 The spinmng disc, 503 

4 A comical teapot, 504 

5 The climbing monkey, 504 

6 A folding picture, 504 

7 Folding blocks, 504 

8 The cat and the mice, 504 

(All the above are illustrated 
on JPlate IV , 505) 

Christmas Presents in Decorative 
Needlework, 506 

I Presents to be made by child- 

ren of seven and eight years 
of age, 506 

Learning to sew on a pin- 
cushion, 506 
A snake string, 508 
A needle book, 509 
A spill holder, 509 
A coal glove, 510 
(All the above are illustrated 
on Plate V , 507) 

II Presents to be made by child- 

ren of nine years of age, 512 
A lavender sachet, 512 
A lawn handkerchief, 513 
A blotter, 513 
A lavender sachet, 514 
A tray cloth, 514 
(All the above are illustrated 
on Plate VI , 511) 

III Presents to be made by child- 
ren of ten years of age. 514 
A ball holder, 514 
A cover for a hot water bot- 
tle, 516 

A guest towel, 518 
A modesty vest, 519 
(All the above are illustrated 
on Plate VJI , 515 , and 
Plate VJII , 517) 

Two Notable Songs 
Jerusalem, 566 
Recessional, 566 

NOTABLE PICTURES 

(Reproductions of notable pictures 
illustrated in the r olumes) 

Vol J 

Apollo, 22S 

Circe and the Companions of 
Ulysses, 216 
Echo and Narcissus, 168 
Finding of the Infant St George, 
The, 214 
Flood, A, 223 
Homer, 135 

Orpheus Returning from the 
Shades, 130 
Outward Bound, 225 
Perseus and the Grev Sisters, 2 
Return of Persephone, The, 298 
Sir Isumhras at the Ford, 221 
Three Fates, The, 264 
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Vol II 

Anadne, Deserted by Iheseus, 
Sleeping, 38 

By the Waters of Babylon, 75 
Courtyard of the Coptic Patriach't, 
House m Cairo, The, 156 
Discus Thrower, The, 83 
Iduna and the Apples of Youth, 

251 

Lament for Icarus, Ihe, 234 
Orpheus and his Lyre, 259 
"Our Ancient Word of Courage, 
Fair St George” The Patron 
Saint of England, 245 
Pastime in Ancient Egypt Three 
Thousand Years Ago, 24 
Princess and the Frog, The, 242 
Sower, The, 336 
Sympatliy, 202 
Ulysses and the Sirens, 2 57 

Vol III 

Aeneas Relating to Queen Dido 
the Misfortunes of Troy, 2(1 
Faithful unto Death, 313 
Geese that saved Rome, The, 16 
Knitting Lesson, The, 326 
Madonna della Sedia, ai6 
Pied Piper of Hainelm, The, 244 
Pillage of a Roman Villa by tiie 
Huns, The, 1:6 

Robinson Crusoe at Home, 301 
Swaddled Infant, 286 

Vol IV 

Charles V. 63 
Evicted, 1 19 

Flight of the Armada to Calais, 141 

Hands in Prayer, 254 

Henry VIII, iil 

Henry V, 63 

Idle Servant, The, 285 

July, 338 

Lady of Shalott, The, 196 
Laughing Cavalier, The, 2 
Milton Dictating "Samson Agon- 
istes”, 184 

More Family, The, 121 

Queen Elizabeth, 143 

St Ignatius of Loyola, 128 

Sir Thomas More in the Tow er. 1 16 

Sir Walter Scott, 239 

Tailor, The, 306 

Ulysses Deriding the Cyclops, 272 
William Shakespeare, 263 
Wilham Wordsworth, 244 

Vol V 

Astronomer, The. 392 
Banker and his Wife, The, 266 
New Chant, The, 424 

Vol VI 

Adoration of the Kings, The, 145 
Adoration of the Shepherds, The, 
176 

Angel Playing the Lute, 74 


Annunciation, llie, 151 
Athena, no 

Caipenter’s Shop. The, 156 
Charles I leaiing Wtfetiniiistoi 
Hall, 577 

Childhood of St Gcneii^ie, 'Ihe, 
464 

Christ Bearing the Cross, 159 
Christ in the 'Temple. 153 
Departure of the Mayflower from 
Plymouth, 574 

Descent from the Cross, Tlic, 1O7 
Disciples Running to the Sepul- 
chre, The, 180 
Good Shepherd, The, 173 
Infant Samuel Kneeling in I’r.aier, 
The, 163 

Meeting of Soul and Body, riie, 
130 

Moses, 133 

Music Lesson. The, 210 
Nelson Leaves England for the 
Last Time, 585 
Nature, 2 

Peasant Boy's Offering, The, 179 

Playing Angel, 76 

Return of Charles II, 'Ihe, 57(1 

Ruth and Naomi, 182 

St Cecilia, 469 

San Sisto Madonna, The, 165 

Star of BetWehem, The, 143 

Statue of St Patrick, 477 

Transfiguration, The, 191 

Tribute-Money, The, 205 

Vision of St Helena, The, 473 

PLAYS 

(Most of the Plays are illustrated 
with drawings of Children in 
Costume ) 

Vol I 

Blue Boots, 549 

Bowl of Cream, A, 547 

Cock-a-Doodle-Doo, 538 

Day Family. The. 5 t 4 

Mister Rabbit and Mister Po':, 542 

Poor Jackl 530 

Travellers and the Bear, The, 533 
Why the Sun goes away, 535 

Vol II 

Burnt Cakes, The. r8g 
Clever Cobbler, The, 178 
Fairyfoot, 182 

Shop Window Fairy, The, 191 
Sleepy Cecily. 195 
Wishes, 186 

Vol III 

Christmas Tree for Sixpence, A, 

231 

Echo and Narcissus, 236 
Masque of Spring, A, 239 
Robin Hood, 234 
S O S„ 226 


I,; r 

Simphloii , ti)S 

r,.: 1 1 

(iiitgo .and 1’r.iMnu , 2 [3 
Hell the tat, 2 pi 

Va VII 

Black Pete, Tim I'li.tto 315 
How the Domt^ilay ( onimi'-uui- 
ers rime to .iNorm.ui Manor, pti) 
bc.ihng of Magna ( atta, Ihe, 3ui» 

POETRY 

Vol I 

NUUbl'KY RHYMES 

Bells of I oiulon, Hie, 2 j j 
( rooked M.ui Ihc, 232 
iMrniei went IrotUilL,', \, 2H 
G.-illant Duke of York, 'Ibe, 23 ( 

I Saw a Ship A-S iiling 235 
King of Spun's Ikiughtir, Ihe, 
233 

Milking IMils, 237 
My Little Sistei, 23S 
North W iiid, 232 
Kiddle, A, 2 38 
Simple Simon, 231') 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. 233 
Solomon Griuuly, 232 
lliere w.as a Little Man, 235 
There was an Olil Woman, 233 
When I was a Bachelor, 235 

POEMS 

Baby-Seed Song, 234 
Boats Sail on the Rivers, Ihe. 240 
Boy with the Little Bare loei. 
The. 249 
Canary, Ihe, 237 
Choosing Shoe's, 252 
Christmas Visitor, A, 254 
Lock IS trowing, Ihe, 2411 
Cuckoo, 'ihc, 257 
1)0 Y'oii Ever’ 253 
Duck, Ihe, 231 
Fairy and the Bee The, 23(1 
Ferryman, 'Ihe, 230 
Iriend in the Garden, A 242 
Good Night and Good Mormng, 
24S 

Grasshopper Green, 244 
Huntsmen, Ihc, 246 
If Y'ou see a Fairy Ring. 255 
Jack Frost, 242 
Jack-of-thc-Tnkpot, 252 
Japanese Lullaby', 259 
Kitty and Mousit*. 247 
Ladybird, Ihe, 243 
Lady Moon, 250 
Lamplighters, Ihe, 235 
Little Lord Jesus, 251 
Matilda Jane, 252 
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May Day, 2-58 
May Song, The, 241 
Minnie and 'Winnie, 255 
Mustard and Cress, 248 
My Ship and I, 253 
My Toys, 258 
Queen Mab, 258 
Rock-a-by Lady, The, 260 
Scissor-Man, The, 250 
Silent Snake, The, 244 
Song for a Ball-Game, 251 
Stately Lady, fhe, 240 
Three Little Pigs, The, 247 
Tragic Story, A, 249 
Tiinnkle, Twinkle, T.ittle Star, 243 
Two Rats, The, 247 
White Fields, 241 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod, 259 
Sketches for the blackboard, 239 
(bell, blackbirds in pie, Nile 
boat, robin. Simple Simon) 
Sketches for the blackboard, 245 
(grasshopper , snake , daffodil , 
cock , toad , footprints) 
Sketches for the blackboard, 261 
(fairy ring , cuckoo clock , Noah’s 
Ark, lion, bee, fisherman) 

Vol. II 

April Showers, 206 
Babes in the Wood, The, 225 
Bee and the Flower, The, 219 
Brook, The, 237 
Caravan, The, 230 
Catching Fairies, 229 
Cat’s Meat, 207 
Choose Your Callmg, 233 
Cradle Song, 238 
Danny Murphy, 216 
Dan the Colt, 227 
Destruction of Sennacherib, The, 
64 

Faines, The, 233 

Fairies by the Sea, 212 

Fairy went A-marketing, A, 211 

Fan the Filly, 20S 

Five Little Brothers, 226 

Four and Eight, 219 

Gay Robin, 221 

Light-hearted Fairy, The, 212 

Little April Fish, 209 

May Day, 287 

Muffin-Man, The, 209 

Opposite Side, The, 231 

Owl, The, 240 

Pedlar Jim, 216 

Poppies, 218 

Robin Redbreast, 222 

Sally in our Alley, 205 

"Sooeep", 214 

Soldiers, 232 

Song of the Greenaway Child, A, 
22S 

Sweet and Low, 239 
Throstle, The, 220 
Tired Tim, 216 
Very Nearly' 213 


Wishing, 231 

Sketches for the blackboard, 215 
(mciraaid , shrimp , primrose , 
shrimping) 

Sketches for the blackboard, 223 
(swallow. Cricket, bee and fox- 
glove, Indian piince) 

Sketches for the blackboard, 235 
(coconut palm , whale , shuttle- 
cock, cowslip) 

Sketches foi the blackboard, 241 
(heron, Buonaparte’s hat, coot, 
•windmill) 

Vol III 
April Ram, 251 
Barrel Organ, The, 261 
Bird’s Song, A, 248 
Echoing Green, The, 255 
Elfin People fill the Tubes, The, 
276 

Etched in prost, 264 
Fairies in Winter-time, 273 
Fairy at the Zoo, The, 274 
Fairy Queen, The, 271 
Five Eyes, 281 
Foreign Lands, 268 
From a Railway Carnage, 269 
Hawkers, 279 

I will make You Brooches, 270 

Lamb, The, 254 

Laughing Song, 255 

My Dog, 280 

Nurse’s Song, 256 

Of the Daisies in a Breeze, 251 

Picnics. 274 

Pigeons, 249 

Piping down the Valleys Wild, 253 

Puk-’Wud]ies, 263 

Rats, 282 

Requiem, 267 

Seasons, The, 262 

Signs of Ram, 634 

Snowdrop, The, 250 

Spnng, 247 

Summer Sun Shone round Me, 
The, 269 

Watchmaker’s Shop, The, 278 
Weathers, 260 
W-O'O-o-o-ww, 281 
Sketches for the blackboard, 257 
(palm and may, windmill, 
snowdrops, piper and lamb) 
Sketches for the blackboard, 265 
(rooks and nightingale , chestnut 
spires , chestnut spikes , pheas- 
ant) 

Sketches for the blackboard, 277 
("My Dog”, monkeys. Pied 
Piper . gnz7ly bear) 

Sketches for the blackboard, 283 
(dryad, elf, mushroom, Wag- 
at-the-wall , rat) 

Vol IV 

Admirals All, 222 
Autumn, 234 


Berries, 229 
Child’s Dream, A, 209 
Christmas Ship, 'The, 296 
Daffodils, 247 

Fighting Temeraire, The, 206 
Highwayman, The, 214 
Hunting Song, 240 
Lady of Shalott, The, 218 
Lines 'written in March, 245 
Little Player, A, 249 
Little Trotty 'Wagtail, 232 
Lochmvar, 241 

Lullaby of an Indian Chief, 240 

Milk for the Cat, 212 

Naughty Boy, The, 250 

Nicholas Nye, 210 

Night Piece, The, 249 

Night Wind, The, 197 

Pleasant Inn, A, 300 

Princess and the Gypsies, The, 223 

Rain, The, 250 

Sea, The. 204 

Sea-Fever, 207 

Secret of the Machines, The, 225 
Sermon of St Francis, The, 38 
Shadow People, The, 228 
Sliver, 250 

Sparrow’s Nest, The, 243 
Spnng Morning, A, 248 
Temptation of Saint Anthony, 
The, 230 

Thrush’s Nest, The, 233 
■West Wind, The, 19S 
Wind, The, 200 
Wind, The, 201 

Woodcutter’s Night Song, The, 236 
Sketches for the blackboard, 205 
(witch , porpoise , skylark and 
rabbit , curlew and cormorant) 
Sketches for the blackboard, 213 
(highwayman , sea-gull , helms- 
man , clover , donkey , pig) 
Sketches for the blackboard, 235 
(pigeon, cote , raven , windmill , 
bill and mittens , pot on the 
hooks, wood-cutter with fag- 
gots) 

Sketches for the blackboard, 251 
(hooded hawk , harvest mice , 
reeds , magpie . jay , stockdove) 

Vol VI 

Armada, The, 537 

Chiistmas Bells, 496 

Christmas Eve, 494 

God Bless the Pnnee of Wales, 484 

How Horatius kept the Bridge, 122 

In Exile, 542 

Jerusalem, 566 

King Olaf’b Christmas, 495 

Land of My Fathers, The, 482 

Memento Mon, 488 

Message of the Bells, The, 496 

Minstrel Boy, The, 480 

Recessional, 566 

Santa Filomena, 591 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 533 
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Vol VII 

Aldostrop, 25s 
Akond of Swat, The, 247 
Birds, The, 258 
Cradle Hymn, 259 
Crowmng of Dreaming John, The, 
249 

Day-Dream, The, 313 

Dem Bones Gona Rise Again, 2G2 

Dream-Song, 257 

Eddi’s Service, 259 

Tiddlers, The, 251 

First Mercy, The, 258 

Galley-Rowers, The, 257 

Green Broom, 321 

Hide and Seek, 334 

Key of the Kingdom, The, 244 

King’s Cross, 245 

King John, 246 

Kmgsland, 246 

Kmg of China's Daughter, I he, 24S 
Lamp Flower, The, 243 
Little Billie, 254 
Little Nut-Tree, The, 276 
London Bridge is Broken Down, 
244 

Mamblc, 253 
Night of Spring, 254 
Off the Ground, 329 
Old Zip Coom, 223 
Oranges and Lemons, 241 
Oxen, The, 259 
Riddling Knight, The, 256 
Roadways, 252 
Silver Fenny, The, 276 
St Paul's, 243 
Street Lanterns, 242 
Tartary, 251 
Tewkesbury Road, 253 
Trade Winds, 252 
Twelve Days of Christmas, The, 
2G1 ' 

Two Red Roses Across the Moon, 
277 

Vigil, 25s 

Weathers, 230 
Whummil Bore, The, 280 
Wind’s Work, 257 

SCIENCE TEACHINa 

Vol VI 

Introduction, 395 
Syllabus and Suggestions for a 
Three Years' Course, 400 
First Year’s Course for pupils 
nine years of age, 400 
Second Year’s Course for pupils 
ten years of age, 403 
Third Year’s Course for pupils 
eleven years of age, 405 

FIRST YEAR’S COURSE 
A Bar Magnet, 40S 
Propel ties of a magnet, 40S 
Origin, 409 


Poles of a magnet, jio 
Magnetising, 410 
Magnetic chains, 410 
'1 he compass. 410 
Ulus 

1 Bar magnet siispendcrl to 

swing freely, 409 

2 Afaking a magnet from a 

piece of steel, 410 
3, A magnetic chain of "tm” 
tacks, 410 

4 Horseshoe magnet with 

keeper, 410 

Frictional Electricitj', jii 
Rubbing sealing wax. etc , 411 
Electrifying a pith hall. 411 
Conductors and non-couductois, 
412 

Amber, 412 
Lightning, 412 
Ulus 

5 Electrifying a 411th hill, ti I 
Gravitation, 412 

Sir Isaac Newton, 412 
A spimg balamo, 413 
Graduating a spring, 413 
A pair of scales, 414 
A plumb hue, 41 1 
A grandfather clock, 41 4 
A pendulum, 41 3 
GcUleo, 41O 
Him 

6 A spring balance, 413 

7. Graduating a spring, 413 

8 A pair of scales, 414 

9 A plumb lino, 414 

10 Parts of a grandfather 

clock, 415 

loa Anchor escapement of a 
clock, 415 

11 A pendulum, 41O 
Ekasticity, 417 

A catapult, 417 
A steel spring. 417 
A glass marble, 417 
A tennis ball, 418 
Vim 

12 A catapult, 417 

13 A coiled and an uncoiled 

spring, 417 
Friction, 418 

The properties of friction, 41S 
"Domes of silence”, 419 
Advantages of friction, 419 
Friction as a nuisance, 419 
Reduction of friction, 419 
Wheels, 420 

Friction causes heat, 420 
A tmder box and matches, 420 
Liquids and gases, 421 
Windmills, ships and aeroplanes. 

Kite flying, 422 
Ulus 

l\ Demonstration of fiiction, 
418 

15 "Domes of silence”, 419 


10. Mining .iiHiitil b ‘X on Ivo 
peni 1I-, 420 

17 A tuidi r l»ix, 421 

18 Ihe coiictructiim of a Iite, 

422 

Atmoipheni I’ressurc, 423 
A luimp, 423 

I 'nnkmg through a str.iw, 423 

The balloon, 423 

Vim 

19 How a pump works, j2 4 

SLCOND YEAE'b COLKSF 

Heat in Daily I ife. 425 
Sfitne ijlqtits ltd loldir th.ui 
others, (25 
t ork inats, 425 
( lothmg, 42(1 

1ms p.uutdl lil.K k and white, 
(20 

Met.d kittle, and wniiden 
h indh s, 42(1 
\ \ .11 mnn I’ask, 420 
iMlCls, 42S 

Hot w Ltir.qipuatu , 42S 
How water I > hi'.iti'd, 428 
I'xpansion of nutiG, hiiuuli and 
g,ises by belt, 429 
llie hot nir lulloon, 431 
Ulus 

20 A hot teapot on a cork mat, 

5-5 

21 The effect of colour on the 

amount of heat talin in 
from the sun, 426 

22 Metal kittles ofUn base 

wooden Randles, 427 

23 A thermos flask, 427 

24 Diagr.ani showing arrange- 

ment of pipes, iti , in 
fintiLil heating, 428 

25 How water is licatid, 429 
20 B.i’l and ring to show tli.it a 

'.olid exiiani Iswht n lu ,itt d, 
4-0 

27 Two bricks and rnct.il 

wiiglit to > how til it a SI, lid 
expands whin he.itid, 429 

28 A wire btretchid between 

two supports wdl sjg when 
heated, 429 

29 A liquid expands when 

heated, 430 

30A and B Air expands when 
heated, 430 
A Thermometer, 431 
V, hut it IS, 431 

Finding the freezing point and 
the boiling point, 432 
I emperature of the human body. 

din 

Ulus. 

31 To find the temperature of 

melting ice, 442 

32 To find the tempt r.iture of 

lioiling watir, 432 
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Change oE State, 432 I 

Effect of heat on various solids, 

432 

IVIelting ice under pressure, 433 

A snowball, 433 

Effect of heat on liquids, 434 

Why a candle burns, 435 

TUub 

33 Molted sealing wax is used 

for sealing letters, 433 

34 Melting of ice under pres- 

sure, 433 

35. Pressuie of the hands melts 
the surface of snow, 433 

36 Boiling methylated spirit, 

434 

37 The vapour of a candle 

burns, 434 

The Steam Engine, 434 
A toy steam engine, 435 
How the wheels aie made to 
move, 435 

The engine's whistle. 437 
History of the steam engine, 437 
Ulus 

33 Vertical section tliiough the 
boiler of a locomotive, 435 
3Q The working parts of a 
steam engine, 436 
Water Turns into Vapour without 
being Boiled, 437 
Evaporation of liquids, 437 
Moisture formed on a cold sur- 
face, 438 
Ulus 

40 Outside of a jug containing 
cold water becomes cover- 
ed with moisture in a warm 
room, 438 

The Chief Kinds of Clouds, 438 
Description of common clouds, 

438 

Mists and fogs, 438 
Sound, 439 
Vibration, 439 
Air carries sound, 439 
A string telephone, 440 
Sounds conveyed over distances, 
440 

Noises and musical notes, 440 
Ulus 

41. Section through the human 
ear, 439 

42 To illustrate vibration, 439 

43 To prove that air carries 

sound to our ears, 439 
44. A string telephone, 440 
45 The sound of a watch tick- 
ing can be heard distinctly 
when placed on a table, 440 
Musical Instruments, 440 
Percussion instruments, 4J0 
A triangle, 441 
A violin, 441 
A toy piano, 442 
A tin whistle, 442 
A church organ, 443 


A mouth organ, 443 
Echoes, 444 
The gramophone, 444 
Ulus 

46 A triangle, 441 

47 Apparatus used to demon- 

strate the prmciple of 
stringed instruments, 441 

48 A violin, 442 

49 A tin whistle, 443 

50 Experiment with bottles 

and water, 443 

51 Vibrating reeds, 444 

52 Sound box of gramophone, 

444 

THIRD YEAR'S COURSE 
Light, 4,15 

Chief somce of light, 4 J5 

Things which give light, 443 

Why we can see objects, 445 

Trausparency, 446 

Shadow games, 446 

The sun and shadows, 447 

The sundial, 447 

Light travels in straight lines, 448 

Mirrors, 448 

Loohmg round a cornel, 450 
The periscope, 450 
Curved mirrors, 450 
A box with a pinhole, 451 
A pinhole camel a, 452 
The eye, 452 
A magnifying glass, 453 
A microscope, 453 
Colour, 453 
A rainbow, 454 
Newton's top, 454 
Ulus • 

53 Shadows, 446 

54 Trace of sun’s shadow, 447 

55 A simple sundial, 448 

56 Light travels in straight 

lines, 448 

57 Inversion of writing as seen 

in a minor, 449 

58 Two parallel mirrors with 

candle between, 450 

59 Arrangement of mirrors as 

in a simple periscope, 450 

60 Lenses, 451 

61 Box with pinhole, 452 

62 Horuontal section through 

the human eye, 453 

63 Newton’s top, 454 
Chemistry, 454 

A coal fire, 454 
Origin of coal, 454 
Chemical changes which take 
place in a coal fire, 455 
The changes which take place 
when a candle burns, 456 
Heating candle wax, 456 
Water consists of two gases, 457 
Burning a candle under a jam 
HL 457 

Rusting of iron, 458 


Nitrogen, 458 
Water as a solvent, 459 
Crystals, 459 

Effect of heat on vaiious common 
substances, 460 
Carbon dioxide, 461 
Ulus 

64 Heating candle wax, 456 

65 To show that water consists 

of oxygen and hydrogen, 

457 

66 Burning a candle under a 

jam jar, 457 

67 All IS used when iron rusts, 

458 

68 Crystals, 459 

6g Heating coal ill a clay pipe, 
460 

70 Burning a candle in a glass 
vessel, 461 

SPEAK PLAIN AND TO 
THE PURPOSE 

Vol VII 

SECTION ONE, 
SPEECH-TRAINING 

Introduction, 213 
Voice, 213 

Age Group Seven to Eight 

1 The story of The Little Cat that 

could not Sleep, 214 

2 Retelling the story, 218 

3 Little Cat goes on another 

adventure, 218 

4 Playmg with words, 219 

5 Games or play-exercises, 219 

6 Little Cat goes to London, 220 
Age Group Eight to Nine 

1 Playing with rhythms, 220 

2 Consonant sounds, 221 

3 Nursery Rhymes for rhythm 

exercises, 221 

4 Words connected withrhymes, 

221 

5 Word scenes from Nursery 

Rhymes, 222 

6 More difficult rhymes. Old Zip 

Coom, 223 

Age Group Nine to Ten 
T Practice on sh, 225 

2 ,, ,, m, 225 

3 Tip-of-the-tongue exercises, 

225 

4 Practice on/, 225 

5 „ g, 228 

6 ,, >1 s, 22S 

Age Group Ten to Eleven 

1 Grouping the consonants, 229 

2 Making factory noises, 229 

3 Practising vowel sounds, 229 
Weathers, 230 

4, Short vowels, 230 

5 Lessons based on colours, 230 

6 Word associations, 231 
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Reading aloud, 231 
Age Group Seven to Eight, 332 
Age Group Eight to Nino, 232 
An extract from bylvie and JJrnnn, 
232 

Age Group Nine to Ten, 233 
The Gohhii and the Provtuon- 
dealey, 234 

Age Group Ten to Eleven, 235 
Extract from Through the Looking 
Glass, 236 
Illus 

Frontispiece, 212 
Vowel chart, 216 
Consonant chart, 217 
I am G, 226 

1 am K, 227 

Position for breathing exeicises, 
228 

SECTION TWO, 
VERSE-SPEAICING 

Introduction, 239 
Age Group Seven to Eight 
j The Lion and the Unicmn, 

239 

London Bridge is railing 

Down, 239 

2 Oranges and Lemons, 231 

3 Rhymes, 241 

4 Street Lanterns, 242 

5 The Lamp Flower, 243 

6 St Paul's, 243 

London Bridge is Broken 
Dawn, 244 

The Key of the Kingdom, 244 
Age Group Eight to Nine 

1 The King of Fiance, 245 
King's Cjois, 245 

2 Kingsland, 246 

3 King John, 246 

4 The Akond of Swat, 247 

5 The King of China's Daughter, 

248 

6 The Crowning of Dreaming 

John, 249 
Tartaiy, 251 
The Fiddlers, 231 
Age Group Nine to Ten 

1 Roadways, 252 
Trade Winds, 232 

2 Tewkesbury Road, 253 

3 Mmnble, 253 

4 Night of Spring, 254 

5 Little Billie, 254 

0 Aldestrop, 255 
Vigil, 255 

Age Group Ten to Eleven • 

1 The Riddling Knight, 256 

2 The Galley-Rowers, 257 
3. Dream-Song, 257 

Wind’s Work, 257 

4 The Birds, 258 

The First Mercy, 258 
dhe Oven, 259 
Cradle Hymn, 259 

5 EddTs Service, 259 


0 T-ht Iwdec Days of Chii'imn , \ 

201 

7 Dem Bones Gona llisc Agusii, 

202 

nius 

Fionlispie^^e, 238 

The I,ion and the Unicorn. 2 40 

SECTION TURFF, 

THE TEACHING OF MIMF 

Introduction. 205 
Age Group Sc\en to Eight 
Six sets of oxeicisca, occiijiatum-. 
and stories hcgmniiig on {inge 
263 

Age Cjrou4i I'v'hl to Nine 
Six sets of evt lilies, ortupalioiis 
and stories beginning on page 
260 
Ulus 

"Angel” positions, 273 
Age CtIoup Nine to Ten 

1 Exercises to miisii riiiii entrat- 

lug on the feet, 273 

2 Exercises to music concentrat- 

ing on the IV, list, 274 

3 Exercises to music coiireiitrat- 

mg on hands and arms, 274 

4 Exercises to music concentrat- 

ing on llic shoulders, 274 

5 !•' xerciscs to music com entrnt- 

iiig on bending and stretch- 
ing the whole Ixidy, 273 

0 Exercises to music coni entr.at- 

ing on poise and walking, 27(1 
Sing a Song of Sixpence, 273 
Age Group Ten to Eleven 

1 The Little Nul-Ttcc, 276 

2 The Stiver Pennv, 276 

3 T wo Red Roses across the Moon, 

277 

4 The Whummil Boti, 280 

5 The Piinciss and the I'ea, 281 

0 The Rinuitkahh Roilal, 2S3 
" Free” Mime, 290 

Illus 

Frontispiece, 264 

SECTIGN FOUR, 

THE TEACHING OF IJRAMA 

General Notes on Stage Equip- 
ment 

Sets for pla> s, 293 
Furnishing the sit, 29O 
Stage lighting, 296 
Properties and costumes, 207 
Programmes and posters, 301 
Age Group Sex en to Eight 

1 Subjects for one person to act, 

302 

2 Working in pans, 302 

3 How to tell a stoiv, 302 

4 Rett Ihng the story, 402 

5 Enlarging a story, 304 
i 0 Acting the story, 303 


Age (irniip 1 ight In Nine 

1 1 he iKix-Dllu r', 403 

2 I he statt and .11 tori, 404 

4 Ihviding till c!a -s into group-., 

304 

} I’icp iring for the plaj, 304 

5 Kev isinn work, 304 

t> 1 iiial pri paratuin fi ir the pkiv, 

304 

Agi (iroiqi Nine to leu 

1 f lie prompt copv’, 405 

2 1 illing the proinj't ropy, 405 

3 Illusti.itioii. for the promjil 

I npj. 403 

4 I’l.iv . written by cliildnn 

ihe ‘scaUiig 0} Magha Lhaita, 
30(1 

How the Don I J,jv Oimuit 
^loneis came to a Norman 
Mario, 309 

5 Acting a story 

I he ‘slitping Beaiiiv, 313 
1 he Ihix-Jhuim, 314 
() I’l lumng the play, 413 
7 I'lav writti 11 h\ chiklrc n 

Jilui k I'lie ana the I'ltah , 415 
Age Ciroup leu to Eleven 

1 1 lie I lion c ijf a play, 319 

2 S< ttmg the scf ric, 410 

3 Ihc first lohearsal, 320 

4 Work on diHitult passages, 

320 

5 I )ress rehearsals and ni,ake-up, 

420 

6 I ighling ami final suggestions, 

320 

A bill id — Gtccn Bioom, 321 
Hitts 

Platform units, 292 
Srreens, 294 
Drapes, 295 

lh<‘ sheet and Magyar tiiiiic, 29S 
Adaptation of a nifdmex.d gown 
from "basic" g.irmciiG, 209 
hlagj ar co.at, 300 

SECIION ITVr, PUPpriKY 

Intiodiiction. 324 
Various kinds of puppets 

1 Lhe Glove I’uppet, 32fi 

2 lhe Rod Puppet, 320 
4 J he Marionette , 42O 

4 Ihc " Jumping Jack" Puppet, 

Ml 

5 The Shadow I^uppet, 327 
Age CTroiip= Seven to Eleven 

1 ihc story of puppetry, 427 

2 Make a glove puppet, 427 

4 Praetismg with a puppet, 327 

4 ( hoosmg a puppet play, 427 

5 lhe kitchen scene from CiB- 

dtiella, 32S 

(1 Adipting a sport play, 328 
Mali rial foi 4)ujipetry. 32H 
Age Irnmp Seven to laght 
tharacteis and stunts, 328 
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Age Group Eight to Nine 
A hallad, Off the Ground, 329 
A poem, Htawatha, 333 
Age Group Nine to Ten 
The Jackdaw of Rheum, 333 
Si George and the Dragon, 334 
Old Zip Coom, 334 
Hide and Seek, 334 
A Mad Tea-Party, 334 
Age Group Ten to Eleven 
The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 337 
The Emperor’s Nightingale, 339 
The Remarkable Rocket, 340 
Ulus, 

The Glcve Puppet, 324 
The Rod Puppet, 330 
Wooden Marionette, 331 
The Shadow Puppet, 332 

STORIES 

Vol I 

STORIES WITH EXERCISES 
FOR COMPOSITION 
Belling the Cat, 176 
Crafty Farmer and the Dwarf, 
The, 19 1 

Discontented Donkey, The, 190 
Dog and his Shadow, The, 173 
Donkey, the Salt and the Sponges, 
The, 198 

Elves and the Cobbler, The, 1S3 
Fox and the Kitten, The, 188 
Hare and the Tortoise, The, 17s 
King and the Cakes, The, :8o 
King of the Birds, The, 178 
Mermaid of Lizard Head, The, 195 
Old Dame of Morocco, The, 196 
Pig, A, 192 

Rich Man's Diamond, The, 197 
Robin Round Cap, igg 
Thief Found Out, The, 194 
Three Wishes, The, 185 
Washing the Negro, 1S7 
Wolf in Sheep's Clothing, A, 181 

STORIES WITHOUT 
EXERCISES 
Cat Girl, The, 207 
Dog in the Manger, The, 201 
Dove and the Ant, The, 202 
Foolish Neddy, 203 
Fox and the Crow, The, 201 
Fox and the Goat, The, 209 
Frog and the Ox, The, 204 
Gold Shoe, The, 210 
Goose that laid the Golden Eggs, 
The, 204 

Greedy Woodcutter and the Fairy, 
The, 209 

Hopping Harry, 207 
How to eat Cheese, 20G 
Jack the Giant-Killer, 21 1 
ilagic Oatmeal, The, 21 1 
Oak and the Reed, The. 203 
Princess and the Pea, The, 208 


Snow Gill, The, 213 
Trying to please Everybody, 212 
Wind and the Sun, The, 202 
Woodman and his Axe, The, 202 

STORIES OF NOTABLE 
PICTURES 

Circe and the Companions of 
Ulysses, 216 

Finding of the Infant St George, 
The, 214 
Flood, A, 223 
Outward Bound, 224 
Sir Ismnbras at the Ford, 220 

STORIES FOR MODEL 
LESSONS 

Earthworm, The, i6a 
Foolish Mabel, 145 
Hans the Shepherd Boy, 147 
Hop-About Man, The, 156 
How Jack went out to seek Ins 
Fortune, 141 
Lucky and tJnlaclcy. 153 
Titty Mouse and Tatty Mouse, 138 

STORIES FROM HISTORY 

Araohne, 68 
Chariot Race, A, 97 
Osins, 45 
Penelope, 70 

Stones of Ancient Egypt, 38, 42 
Vol II 

STORIES WITH EXERCISES 
FOR COMPOSITION 

Brer Rabbit and Brer Tortoise run 
a Race, 277 

Dog and the Wolf, The, 289 
Fat Hens and the Lean Hens, The, 

275 

Fox and the Ass, The, 268 
Greedy Nobleman, The, 274 
Handsome Stag, 'The, 267 
How the Sultan found an Honest 
Man, 282 

Lion in Love, The, 265 
May Day, 287 

Princess of the Ivory Castle, The, 
286 

Red Creeper, The, 290 

Story of the Dandelion, The, 263 

Student and the Pears, The, 280 

Vain Jackdaw, The, 284 

Wise Maid of Wessex. The, 270 

STORIES OF NOTABLE 
PICTURES 

Idnaa and the Apples of Youth, 

251 

Lament for Icarus. The, 254 
Orpheus and his Lyre, 259 


Our Ancient Word of Courage 
Fair St George, 245 
Princess and the Frog, The, 242 
Ulysses and the Sirens, 257 

STORIES FOR MODEL 

lessons 

Jellyfish takes a Journey, The, 158 
Septimus Septimusson, 166, 171 
Theophama, 161 

STORIES FROM HISTORY 
Abraham, 8 

Alexander's Two Treasures, 101 
Chtns, A Greek Boy, 114 
Crocodiles of Egypt. The, 128 
Croesus, 126 

Goddess Holda and the First Flax- 
grower, The, 129 
How We know about the Past, 6 
Joseph, 28 
Leonidas, 93 
Pheidippides, 86 
Theseus, 37 
Ulysses, 47 

Vol III 

STORIES WITH EXERCISES 
FOR COMPOSITION 

Elves, The, 291 
Faithful unto Death, 31 1 
Giant Cormoran, The, 288 
Going for the Doctor, 296 
Grasshopper, The, 307 
How Theseus slew the Minotaur, 

317 

Old Man of the Sea, The, 322 
Pegasus, 320, 322 
Rosamond's Excuses, 302 
Snow-White and Rose-Red, 293 
Tommelise, 310 

STORIES FOR MODEL 
LESSONS 

Fire Quest, The, 222 
Guardians of the Door, The, 217 

STORIES FROM HISTORY 

Beowulf, 179 
St Benedict. 125 
St Genovifeve, 119 

STORIES OF POETS 

Blake, Wilham, 252 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 267 

Vol IV 

STORIES WITH EXERCISES 
FOR COMPOSITION 

Breakfast at the Coaching Inn, 293 
Cratchits' Christmas Pudding, 
The, 279 

Gerda goes to Lapland, 281 
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Giant Atlas, The, 268 

Guido in the Coinlield, 27} 

Hands in Prayei, 28 7 

Homing-Pigeons, 292 

Halifax, John, 287 

Horses of the Ancient Britons, 2S9 

King Charles’ Statue, 303 

Mother Reindeer’s Tale, 300 

Old-Fashioned School, An, 2fio 

Old House, The, 265 

Ulysses Deriding the Cyclops, 270 

STORIES FOR MODEL 
LESSONS 

Purple Jar, The, 1S5 

Wind in the Pine Tree, The, igo 

Sr OKIES FROM HISTORY 

Hereward the Wake, 10 
St Joan of Arc, C6 
St Francis of Assisi, 36 

STORIES OF POETS 

Clare, John, 232 
Scott, Sir Walter, 237 
Wordsworth, William, 243 


Vol VI 

FAIRY STORIES AND 
ANECDOTES 

Adventure with a Lion, An, 86 
Brave Little Huguenot, The, 85 
Cup of Cold Water, A, 83 
Golden Ladder, The, 78 
Gooseberry Gold and Gooseberry- 
Red, 77 
Heron, The, 84 

How to Tell Bad News to a King, 
88 

Jew’s Will, The, 83 
King of the Lions, The, 79 
Magic Lettuces, The, 77 
Matches, The Story of, .86 
Sleeping Beauty, TTie, 80 
Swallowed by a Fish, 87 
Three Brothers, The, 84 
Ugly Duckling, The, 82 

STORIES OF OTHER LANDS 

Baldur the Bright and Bold, 99 
Cormorant and the Crab, The, 
92 


C row and the Simke i he. 92 
haithfiil Itlejihant, Ihc N/ 

(,oat, the Lion and the Jai kal, 
Hie, 04 

Holy Man. the Crocodile, and the 
Jackal, I he, 93 

How a Baby Conquered a Magi- 
cian, 90 

How to Discover a 1 liicf, 97 
Jackal and the Lion, flic, <)0 
Ke, Ki, Ko. 95 
La^y Jackal, The, 98 
Monkey and the Wedge, Hie, 9j 
Mighty Itiintir, The, 97 
Old Man and the Snake, Hie, 
<)t 

Sad 1 11(1 ol Ml Crow, The, Stj 
lortoise, the r.igles iiid the 
Jackal, The, 93 


NATURE SI OKIES 

Blindworm, Ihe. 102 
( at and Squirrel, loi 
Dog ind (.COM, 105 
ILirvt'st Mouse, Ihe, 104 
Hedgehogs, 107 
Spider, Tilt, 103 
Sponge, Tlie, 103 
Swan and a Pikt, A, 103 
Tame Bat The, 106 
Toitoise, lire, loo 

SIORIES OF ANdENT 
GREEt E 

Clyte, 118 
Daphne, 117 
Ilyacmth, H7 
Jupiter and the Bee, 118 
Latona, 119 

Mountain Ash, The, 119 
Pandora, 113 

Return of Persephone, Ihe, 3i| 
Riddle otthe Sphiiia, Hie, 120 
Siege of Troy, Hie, in 

STORIES OF ANCIFNl ROME 

Androeles and the Lion, 1 29 
Founding of Carthage, The, 125 
Haw Huralitts kipt ihe limine 
(poem), 122 

Last Fight in the Colosseum, T he, 
127 

Romulus and Remus, 121 
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DU'S 

(See iiiidir HISIORY, \ol \ I) 

Vul VII 

STORIES Mini 1 -XlRtlSls 
I'OR tOMl'OsflitiN 
Biiih Eire, A, 391 
Catching trams, 394 
l hma Diig, Hie. 390 
Dog and the Lotk, Hie, 3)a> 

Miss t riimptons, Ihc, 389 
Mr O’Hru n, 390 
Naughty Monkey, A, 3S7 
Kastu-tree, Hiei 395 

MISIEIJ -VNIOUS SIORII'S 

Gnhhn and the Pros L>ii m-ilealer, 
Ihe, 23) 

little ( at that imiltl ill it Sle< p, 
Ihe, 215 

Mad lea-P.irty, 33) 

Nun’s I’rii st's lah, Ihe, 337 
Kimarkaltle Rotket, Ihe, 283 

WOODWORK IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

Vol III 

Introduction 
Scope of the work, 45) 
fools, 454 
Finishing, 455 
Stages of work 

I \ Models made from M raps,456 

111 Models winch need plan- 
ning, 458. 4O0 
If The fret-saw. )ii2 
in riyw-ood profiles, 464. )l>6 
l\ Iriple section pljwmid, 408 
V leys with nioitiatnl, 470- 
482 

VI Animals with movable 
limbs 484 

Vir T o\s withasingk'wbei 1 , 48(1 

VIII Animal on four-wheeled 

stand, 488 

IX and X Wood-file and wheels, 

490 

XI Moacment actuated by 
wheels, 492, 494 

XIT. More advanced work, 496- 
502 



